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NEW IMPROVEMENTS IN LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 



PORTRAIT PRINTS MOST EXQJtTIBITELY 
ENGRAVEN. 

A An^PmlraM I^iMt to h% eAgravcn In ttie doited 
Bunner, from tome pictare of celfbrity, villi the vppro* 
iMlioo, sod under ihe iiispecti«n of the PortrsM P^olet 
himself, or the owner of the pictar».-— Sir. QirdoD, aoi^ 
c«iifiasedly the Aral Engraver in this CMUitrir, In this 
line o# art, has undertaken to become the Engraver of 
most of these Portraits, in his very hest manner, mad the 
rest win be engraven by other Artists of eminence, with 
c > ii e ^ > uud lng e mah r tk >n, so as to lenler these PoirtrsitB 
worthy of a place in the choicest Cabinets of Ladiss. 

FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH. 

' n. Every Number «iB contaUk Two Whole Length 
Portrait Figures of Ladies, in the most elegant and ap- 
proved Dresses, as really worn by persons of true taste in 
the conlse oC thcpietedinf month, coireoOy and btatt* 
tiftttly coloured to the effect of the original drawiBgi^ so 
chastely represented and described that any Lady may 
become Ker oirn Milliner and Drcis-maker with the ut- 
Most propriety and effrel» 



THE FINE ABTS. 

tn. In each Number will be given two correct and 
spirited Outline Sketches from the Old Masters nf Italy, 
Plandeff, Holland, and France, and from the trurks Of 
the Modem Painters of Great Britain. The irorfci «f 
Gerard l>>w stid Van Ostade hsre beeik given In tht Wr- 
mer Nnnjbers. The works of Van Dyk are now in tht 
eenras of boing given. IYhs depnrtment wiTl be f itaMNft- 
ed with a regular Course of Criticism, bl«nd«d wfth sciso- 
fik ekplaniliobs of each Plata. 
MUSIC, VOCAL. AND lNSXiUJM£NTAX^ 

IV. The Songs hereafter to be given, set for the Hary 
ov PiSno-forts, will be procured from the choice private 
CoUectione of Mrs.Billniglon, Mrs. Dickons, Lady Hamil- 
ton, Mrs. Mountain, and Madame Catalan!, whose desire 
tofrntlfy Ihe BHtish fair wiU tsdaot Iham to assist ki 
the present Piatt. This dep»rtment wUI be further en- 
riehed by Ihe aasiataoee of Dr. Bosby, and other mti««n| 
friends, who have uudertakeu to contribute an Origiiisl 
Article upon Music every month. 

PATTERNS FOR NEEDLE-WOUK, 



V. Purposely destgiied for the present ftMtestSon, \f 
which Lsdisa wHl be enshUd Is woak their own D rc sssn. 

WITS BUGM PRSTBNSFONSy co-optnthtg with vmremUUdtxerHtm^U U truHtd HuU U€ 

qfthe Work will be equal to its deserts. 



MRS. SIDBONS' FAREWELL PORTRAIT, IN TH€ CHARACTER OP 
MELPOMENE, IN THB TRAGIC MUSE. 
This Fortrait was intended to be given in the preseal Nuaibur of L*A BblIi* AflncMai**!^ 
but iht time required by Mr. Cardon to finish it iu his very hest manner, would not ndmit 
of its being' eompleted in time for pubtithtiba this month, it will therefore be given, in a very 
■«peri«rstyleof engravioff^ in th« next N«rmber, to b^ pul^llshed on the first of llfarcA. It may 
be considered the Farewell Portnaii Pfini «f Mks. Sfi>voNt, io the heroic character of the 
Tmgi^ Muse, from the celebrated Picture by Sir Jdshun Reynolds, now in the poisetifi#<i of 
William Smith, Esq. M. P. for Norwich ; eng rairen fran tb< osigsnoi Picture by Ins permtneioo, 
and is certainly a ch^- (Tofuvre -, accompanied with^ BiographioBl nod Critical Meaoirs of 
Mrs. St»B#i»s> wbkh »»y be pi esci rt d nn n monument of her proftosional fame. 

It was intemttd that the Bmbeflishttents of tkis Number should have been augmented i>y a 
SKETCH of the NEW THEATRE DRURY^LANE, as now erect ing;, compared with the 
Urge Theatre at Parma, in Italy, and with the.present Theatre at Co vent- Garden, from the 
actual Design by Mv. Wyatt, the Architect of the New Dl^of jF-Laoe Theatve, owing, however, 
to some innecuraeies of tlie Engraver, the PiMe Riiist be deferred uatil tbe aest Nunbcr, wliea 
It will be published. 

^ ' ■ '■ "■■ ■■ r 

VRIliTBp MV AID FQ& J»III» BSLft| tOLB PftOPRIETOR. 9W THIS MAGA8IHV, AIII> 
PR«?JUXTOR OF TUB WBBKIiY MBSSBNdSit, SOUTH AHFTOM-STflEET^ STaAHD. 

rBBBVARY 1, 1818. 
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MARCHIONESS OF BUCKINGHAM. 



daughter of the Casack family of Rathgare. 
His second son, Michael, by a daughter of 
Barn wall. Lord Trimlestown, left Robert 
Nugent, who in early life came into the 
British Parliament in 1741. He mixed 
much in the politics of those days, and 
held the confidential office of Comptroller 
of the Household of the Prince of Wales, 
lather pf his present Majesty. He was 
afterwards Vice-Treasurer of Ireland in the 
early pait of tlie present reign, first Lord of 
Trade and PlantAtious, and a Privy Coun- 
sellor in both kingdoms. 

Thus favoured by royal notice and poli- 
tical connection, we soon see him raised to 
the honours of the Peerage , which took 
place in 1767> when he was created Baron 
Nugent of Carlanstown, and Viscount 
Clare. At that period, however, or soon 
after, his only child was a daughter, Mary, 
by his second wife, Anne, daughter of 
James Cragg8,*Esq. Postmaster-General, 
tmd who, as heiress to her brother, enjoyed 
the estates of the Craggs family to a con- 
siderable amount ; she was also posaessed 
of the estate of Gotfield Hail, in Emcx (now 
occupied by Louis XVIIL), being the 
widow of Robert Knight* Esq. Secretary 
for the Leeward Islands. 

Mary, this sole heiress, was married on 
the 12tb of April, 1775, to George Gren- 
ville Temple, of Wotton, in the county of 
Bucks, .Esq. now Marquis of Buckingham, 
ftod at that time heir apparent to his uBcle, 
Richard Earl Temple. On this marriage 
Mr. Temple added the name of Nugent to 
his family appellatives; and immediately 
after. Lord Clare received a patent as Eari 
Nugent, with remainder to his aon-in-law, 
now Marquis of Buckingham and Elarl of 
Nugent, having succetded as Earl Temple 
in 1779» as Earl Nugent in 1788, and having 
been raised to the dignity of a Marquis 
four y^rs previous. 

To draw a political sketch of the Mar- 
%WB is here beyond our plan ; yetso closely 
Y^exe the virtues of his amiable consort 
connected with, and so firequently did they 
spring from the events of his public life, 
that in recording the one we must notice 
the other. 

When Earl Temple, at the early age of 
iwenty-eight (in J78d}, was nominated to 



the high and arduous office of Viceroy of' 
Ireland, as successor to the late Duke of 
Portland, he commenced his important 
duties with the most serious attention to 
the true interests of that country; and 
though his patriotism and philanthropy' 
were undoubted, yet the world were ra- 
ther surprised at such an early display of 
judgment, and penetration into the deep 
mysteries of the politics of that day. His 
duty was an arduous one ; for he had to 
conciliate parties, and to correct abuses ; 
both of which he executed in such a man* 
ner as to gain the applause and esteem of 
those he was sent to govern. 

In these occupations it was necessary to 
display much elegant hospitality at the 
Castle, in which he was aided by the taste 
and good sense of his Vice-Queen, who 
well knew how to unite the reserve be- 
coming her stations with that afiability of 
manner necessary to conciliate all parties 
witholit appearing to give a preference to 
any. She was hailed as the arbitress of 
iaahioB — but what was more, she made 
duirity and benevolence fashionable ; and 
the hospitals, for the relief more particular! jf 
of her own sex, owed much l>oth to her 
munificence and example. Nor was it 
here alone that her example was of use. 
When the weavers of the metropolis were 
suffering the greatest distress, in 1783, from 
the almost total disuse of Irish manufac- 
tures, a deputation waited upon Lord 
Temple to state their sufferings. His Ex- 
cellency, immediately began a subscrip- 
tion with a handsome sum, which was soon 
' patriotically followed up ; he even prevail- 
ed upon the merchants to promise to give 
I a preference to the fobric of their own 
country in preference to foreign articles. 
But the honour of overcoming the great- 
est difficulty was reserved for the Countess; 
i and she did overcome it, not only by her 
own example in wearing nothing but Irish 
manufacture, but also by public notice and 
, private intimation, that those only would 
be wdcome at the Castle who should evince 
their patriotism in like manner. By this» 
and her general attention to the interests of 
the countjy wherever female influence or 
example could be of any avail, she acquired 
as great a degree of popularity as her uoble 
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cooiortt whose hold of the aflfection of the 
people of that country was so great as to 
excite geueral regret when he felt himself 
obfi^ to resign in consequence of the 
coalition of Mr. Fox and Lord North. 

On the day of his embarkation, on being 
succeeded by Earl Northingtoiit he was 
cheered through the streets of Dublin, and 
that by the most respectable part of the 
population, who all showed him the great- 
est personal respect,aud sent forth reiterated 
wishes for bis welfare add happiness. The 
amiable Countess now retired into the 
bosom of domestic tranquillity in the 
charming regions of Stowe ; amidst scenes 
so remarkable for beauty and character 
as to hare stood the test of a century. 
Here indeed magnificence and splendour 
are the characteristics ^ it is like one of 
those places celebrated in antiquity, which 
were deroted to the purposes of religion, 
and filled with 'sacred groves, hallowed 
fountains, and temples dedicated to several 
deities ; the resort of distant nations ; and 
the object of veneration to half the heathen 
world; all this ponjp, however, is still 
blendcMl with beauty ; here every thing is 
equally distinguished by its amenity and 
its grandeur. 

To enumerate half the kindness of the 
Marchioness to her humbler ueigbbours, 
oriialf her attentions to her more opulent 
ones, is far beyond our limits*, and indeed 
though much of the latter may be known, 
the former has rather the singular merit of 
being concealed, except when the tongue 



of gratitude could not be silent. Yet there 
is one trait of elegant hospitality, which 
we cannot pass over without notice. 

When the Marquis and Lord Temple 
went to Ireland with their regiment of 
Bucks Militia, during the late war, the 
Marchioness and her amiable daughter re- 
tired from public glare to the shades of 
Stowe; but not unmindful of the dearer 
part of those who had accompanied the 
two Qoblemen on public duty, they imme- 
diaf ely gave a friendly and generous invita- 
tion to the ladies of the Officers, to make 
Stowe their residence during the absence 
of the regiment; whilst their benevolent 
attentions to the wives and children of the 
privates were unlimited . 

By her union her Ladyship has three 
children. Earl Temple, Lord George Greu- 
▼ille, and Lady Mary. 

Let us now take a view of the blazonry 
of her Ladyship*8 hereditary armorial bear* 
ings, and enquire how far the achievement 
of her anccittors is consonant with modem 
worth. 

The arms of Nugent are ermine, two bars 
gules* By a reference to some of our for- 
mer Numbers of heraldic science, our fair 
readers will perceive that ermine was the 
symbol of piuity, and that gules represent- 
ed charity; a combination of symbols, 
simple in itself, and thereby particularly 
marking the antiquity of the coat, as well 
as more elegantly expressive of the virtues 
of the present bearer. 
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HYMENiEA IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND. 



{Cout'mued fiom VoL IV. Page 988.) 



Labt Bbllamomt invited us to ac- 
company her to a party at a neighbouring 
ooblenian*s on the following day. — <<.The 
Baron,** aaad ahe, i* wilUusconpany you ; 
and in order tliat you mfty have the fuller 



view and conversation, I have made an 
engag:ement with him, that he, your aunt, 
and my&elf should all go in the same car- 
riage.*' 
" That is delightful," said my aunt «* I 
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long to see this Baroa at full len^* ' Is li« 
really the tremendous coxconb wlucli 
public ridicule makes him V\ 

*' Why* public ridicule/ said JL^bdy Bel- 
lamont, *' generally draws her portraits 
in caricature, but in this instance the co- 
louring scarcely comes up to the briUiaoey 
of tlie original. He is a ooscomb in full 
bloom ; we have nothing in tht VmMi 
Kingdom like him.** 

<< Nay;* said I, "« I sbouM Uiink tiiat 
the gentleman who has illed the panda 
of his coach with the figures of geese, and 
who has made the coach itself in tke Inppy 
shape of that bird, may be put into com- 
petition with hin.** 

*• No,** said Lady BttOanaat ; « they are 
blockheads of a difierent genus. The 
Baron is a solemn fool, who is the more 
amusing because be daes not seem in any 
^gree sensible 'ef his own absurdity ; his 
very reason is besotted, and he is a fool 
with all the method and sobriety of reason. 
As to Mr. Cackle, he is au odd mixture 
of whim and folly ^ he seems to have ren« 
ifiHd himself a fool for the purpose of 
diverting others, till at length the unhicl;y 
habit has grown upon him, and he is now 
a buffoon in reahty.** 

«* That is much to be lamented,** said I ; 
** but I have known jnany excellent cha- 
ncters entirely spoiled in this same way ; 
they have contracted a perverted ambition, 
1^ the man who fired the temple at 
Ephesus, in order to give immoitalKy to 
his name and establish his reputation in 
his infitmy. Their folly, indeed, is more 
comic in its form, but as respects them- 
selves is as absurd and extravagant. Some 
of them have perchance raised an incidental 
laugh by some dexterous trick. The ap- 
plause pleases them, and they thereafter 
lay themselves out to become the Merry 
And re ws of their fneoda. I never see these 
kind of men but that I remember a cele- 
brated saying of Socrates upon seeing a 
Tope-daacer. The people, says the nar- 
rator, were in. transports at Iiis dexterity^ 
surely never such a man was seen ; he ex- 
cels every thing that Greece has ever here- 
tofore beholden. Socrates alone was silent, 
and observed liim with unmoved gravity. 
* Whence is it, Socrates, that you look so 



gciv^ly when aH Hkt am|riatheaire are thai 
eanpturad } what is it you' Are maditathif 
upon?*—' I am thiokiiig, said Socrates, 
that had that aiistakea man employed half 
the pains to dress and exercise his wm6^ 
w^idi be must have employed oa his body, 
what an exicelleot philosopher woaM 
Greece have had, where she has aow only 
arope^daaoer!** 

«« There is but one thing to be said in 
fsvoar of the preseat wige of our young 
men for trtiiug pursuits, and for the at* 
taiament of a distinguished name for ex- 
cellenoe in these kinds of follies. Docs it 
not,** said my aunt, ** abstract tlieir minds 
Arom vice ? and is it not so much gained, 
if we can thus exchange vice for folly ? It 
is a very harmless absurdity to suffer the 
visage to be disfigured by the whiskers of 
a bear ; it Is equally harmless to cover the 
panels of a coach with the figures of geese. 
What harm does all this do ? It is cer- 
tainly folly ; but is not folly better thap 
vice ? I have always heard so much in 
ihvour of tfiese coxcombs, that whatevcf 
may be their absurdity, no one can allege 
any positive mischief against tfiero. \VTiat 
they do or say begins and ends in a laught 
Every one acknowledges them to be very 
ridicuTbus, but no one can say any more of 
them* They are not profiigate, they are 
not debauched. You do not find their 
names in any of those legal trials in which 
the happiness and hopes of families are 
concerned.*' 

^ You are mistaken, my dear aunt,** said 
I, "in two points; in the first place, in 
calling tha pur su its of Ihese gentlemen 
merely follies; and in the second place, in 
regarding these follies as sa perfectly harm- 
less. There are two kinds of vices; the 
first aw what are termed crimes and 
ofiences ; the others are omissions of duty. 
Those geutleaoeaare in possession of abun- 
dant means of doing good ; Providence hat 
made them the stewards of his bounties in 
giving thea a certain condition of life and 
fortune ; and is it no crime, think you, to 
abuse those gifts to their own foUies and 
dissipationa ? Do yoa not think that they 
will be heteafter called to a reckoning for 
this abuse? Tba neglect of gtaat datie* 
is in iM£ a gnat vice. Aad hi what va- 
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ipe*t can ibme» be calitd barmlMi yfhm 
in the very ewmmnmmm of tkcm tlif y tlittB 
dlwct Ibe propef Aio^ of dparity > Are 
tiKy«oC riite^ ikoreover, |[>y tlitir iniu- 
^■<*«iiA efttttsttpowothart? TIm H>w«v 
pvt of toMkind §eiiei«Uy form tiielr)odg« 
■KBts b^tiMr t^andear^ ralh«rthMi 
fvooft tlie conchMiotia^of their own reaion ; 
they aee lie ft>tly of tbek* superioriv and m 
MIy has always anmelbing whidi appeala 
It thiiplBia»«i# appotitet instead of 1o 
tte aober applavac of the conacimice and 
uidentandfiif, it ia alwayt mofe mcMy 
^ and oMidl batttr nadetatood, thaa 
U Tirtua« The wont eflM* 
therefore, of these fools are in the weight 
wlkicktiieexieikalfcffaQliiiiatancea^fforttme 
and cooditioii givfi ta their example/* 

Tic two gentlemen afaortiy afterwaids 
Made thart appaamnce^ aud took their aeata 
im ttm coach. ^ 

«« My dear Sir;' alnd Lady BoUanioDt» 
n ddloM ing heradf to the Banm, '< I have 
thaiAtiidiKtioa of introdaciaig to yon the 
Ifedy of whom you have beacd so moch ip- 
pnt'-^^^Thm ia HymefiMt.** 

«' fiMbon;* rephtd the Beron» ** I have 
tmr^Btd oreritiaDy conntriea^ I lia¥e bten 
no the tape and bottoma of the Alpa and 
Pyveaiicca, and soon iril the wondeii of na^ 
tnns it it ranot^ed to tbae, Enghmd, to 
bdiold her masterpiece. M^uiam," said 1^ 
liMitny on me in a tbeatrml and moat ri- 
atyle^ ^ I ma faertafte your 



^ I na farftd. Sit;* aaid Lady Bdhi- 
mMft, . *Mhit your aai^oe ia so divided that 
th« hri|r will intorfeit wiOi the ekdms of 
aottie other. Pmy,. Siv what wttt Sof^hin 
of CndiE any to thio i^inutaij devotion to 

** gipiiiiofCadii, inndaMiv*' anid ht, ««h 
SliH <b i Twetthtr the dby 
Hirared «a me her dhrine beau- 
It wm in4hr niiddleof the month of 
June, on the most 4altry day In sn«imer» 
I had dreaaed myself for the morning walk, 
and after having sauu te red ahmg the streets 
had entered in a listleai manner the great 
cathedral. The damp of the lofty arches 
had occasioned an irritation on my lungs. 
I coughed i the cough waa returned by 
aoae one near me. I looked aroundi and 



my eyee lighted on as beantlfut a woman 
as Heaven ever eent into the world as an 
example of its own inhabitants. I waa 
fttrntit dumb with astonishment; I could 
not remove my eyes from the fair enchant- 
ress She perceived my stup6r, and softly, 
gcirtly, Avihely snrfled. Unmindful of the 
ae^iee, ind^ of Hm devotion of the crowd, 
for the church was filled, I rushed fof- 
wM^de-^took her hand with rapture, and 
t hr owi ng myseTf oft my ktiee% vowed an 
eternal servitude and devotion to her.** 

** And all this,** said my aunt, " in th» 
presence <st the Dean, Chapter, and con- 
gregation of a public cathedral in a metro- 
politan totvh.*^ 

** Yes, madam,^ continued he* biit a|^ 
peared somewhat confounded by the ques- 
tion. — ''Yes, madam, my hearty my eye^ 
my faculties, were all suspended in admira- 
tion. I saw nothing, I heard nothing!)^ 
Sophia was present, and in her all my 
senses were occupied, absorbed, and k»sU 
Lovely, divhie Sophia! when I lose thft 
remembrance of thee, and of bur first meet* 
ing, may I lose my swoid and my whiakers, 
and be condemned to walk the streeta 
beardless and swordless, like the rest of 
my fenow-men.** 

** What a terrible execration," aaid my 
aunt i " but perhaps you will have ther 
goodness to continue your narrative.'* 

** With pleasure, madam,** aaid he, ** as 
you do not seem to have seen or fOUd my 
printed account. I waa telling yon^ ma- 
dam, that I was on my koeea befoee Sophhk 
in the midst of the cathedml, the Dean 
and Chapter officiating around dm, and tht 
crowd attending to the 8erv4oe; Sophin* 
and myseK^ however, were e^iaUy intan 
sible to what was around us.** 

•^Mafoit said my amft, **\nMf^ yon 
said this in your printed aooHmt^ lim% 
you related that Sophia waa as much loat 
aa yourself?** 

«' Yes, madams * saad he ; " I hvrc a wl« 
dier*t regerd to truth and hminniv «mI 
therefore relate things as they occurred. 
To return, however. Sophia and myself^ 
as I have said, were on our kn ees ■ /* 

**No, Sir,** said Lady BellamoDt^ "yon 
did not say this before.** 
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•"Perliapt the gentleman forgot it,** said 
L ** It is a new circunstknce.** 

** Yes, madann** said tke Baron, ^ I did 
forget it, but it was so; I conceive myself 
much obliged to you for assistiog my re- 
collection. I have such a sacred regud 
for truth, that I would neither omit w mis- 
represent any ftifrt for the value of my 
honour.** 

'* So it appears. Sir,** ssid my anat) 
« your narratire has an air which speaks 
for itself. But proceed, Sir.** 

** 1 will, madam,** said he. *« Sophia, 
her arms being thus about my neck in the 
public walk—'* 

«<In the public walk?** said Lady Bd- 
lamont -, ** why, I thought you were in the 
cathedral all this time.** 

«* And I thought,*' said my aunt, << that 
Sophia and you were on your knees $ you 
said notiiing about throwing her arms 
about your neok.** 

** But there is no contradiction in this, 
madam,** said L ** Sophia might have her 
arms in tiiis way though she was upon 
her knee^** 

** True, madam,** said the Baron. <« I 
can assure you my recollection is perfect 
upon this point ; a pebble had brought her 
upon her knees.** 

•• A pebble!** said my aunt; " why, I 
thought she was in the cathedral at her 
prayers ?** 

The Baron, in despite of his assurance, 
was abashed at this remark ; and as my 
Lord and some gentlemen rode up to the 
carriage at this instant, he availed himself 
of some excuse in tlie first place to turn 
the conversation, and in a short time after- 
wards to leave the carriage, and mounting 
a led horse hc^ rode away with the gentle- 
men. 

*< Well, what do you now think of the 
Baron and of his Sophia ?** said Lady Bel- 
lamout 

** Thai I cannot imagine,** said I, ** for 
what purpose he would put such foolish 
MM^ into print| and would vouch for them 



with the air and manner of troth. What 
could poittbly be his purpose T 

«« His purpose,** said Lady BeUamont, 
«■ is the same purpose which has made so 
many other coxcombs ; iii the first placoa^ 
the lore of singularity and dit^nction, in 
whaftaver that distinction may chance to 
exist And secondly, a desire of recom* 
mending himself to the English ladies by • 
shew of his amorous devotion to the sex 
in generaL He has knowledge snAcient ci 
our sex to know that we are absonl enough 
not only to forgive but even to admire dna 
kind of quixotic adoratiou ; he wishes to 
pass amongst us for the Abelard of his 
age.** 

«« You reaHy think,** said T, <« that So- 
phia of Cadiz is an imaginary being.** 

** Yes,** said my aunt; ** if he had not 
been interrupted in his narrative, yea 
would have heard him call her Sophia,. 
Maria, Susannah, and pti^aps Rachael, or 
any other name which came uppermost in 
the moment in which he was speaking.- 
The worthy Baron is not blessed with tiiat 
kind of memory which is necessary to give 
consistency to a long thread of fobles. It 
is hence as good as a comedy to lead him 
into a conversation upon the events of his 
life. He lays himself out for singularity,, 
and therefore deserves all th^ ridicule which 
he meets with.** 

** It is to be lamented,** said I, <' that he 
should be the cbxcomb which we see him 
to be ; but it is not to be lamented that, 
public ridicule holds him*aptothe oeosifre 
he merits. It is a (Use humanity vrhich 
overlooks such folly from any oompaadon 
to the individual ^ it is a duty of justice to . 
put it in a proper light whenever it occurs^ 
and thereby to deter othen from .seeking a 
pervert dtetinction by a pramineney in 
folly, and an eminence in vanity and in* 
significance. It is a matter of pobKc good 
to visit these mischievous levities with 
their merited contempt*' 

(To 6t eontinmd.) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE DESIGN FOR THE 
NEW THEATRE NOW BUILDING IN DRURY-LANE. 

MY BBNJAlHIlf WYATT, NO. 89, FOLSY-PLAOE. 



ILLUSTRATED BY A SKETCH. 



Tav fbttowiog obiervatioiw are im- 
poftaat from their Dovelty, and immediate 
tauleficy to extend and purify the public 
amusement of the stage. There is so 
much science and professional exposition 
In Mr. Wyatt's plan, that we shall give it 
in hif own words. 

Speaking of the size of the new Theatre, 
Mr. Wyatt says— 

** It appears to be a very popular notion at pre- 
•BBtt that oar Theatres ought to be rery imall ; 
hut if that popular notion be soffered to proceed 
too (ar. It will tend, in erery way, to deteriorate 
oar dramatic performances, by depri vingr the pro- 
prietors of that rcveaue, which is iadispen- 
aiMe to defray the heavy expenoet of such a 
Goocera, and to leave a reasonable profit to thotc 
whose property may be embarked in the under, 
taking. 

** It should he remembered that the nnavoidable 
•zpeaoet attendant on any Theatre of a superior 
order in London (whatever he the dimensions of 
that Theatre), mast, of necessity be very great j 
and that lest than a certain return for those ex- 
poDces cannot maintain sach a Theatre to any 
good effect. 

<* It must be evident to everyone copversant 
with the heavy expeoces incident to such an esta- 
hiiahraent, that no principal Iheatre in London 
ean he so managed, as to afford to the public any 
advantages equal to (and certaiuly none beyond) 
what it has already been accustomed to receive, 
aalcss that Theatre shall be capable of accom- 
Bodating spectators to thcamonnt of not less 
than £600 (exclusive of private Boxes) at one 
time; calenlating at the pHves established sub- 
seqaeatly to the opening of the new Theatre in 
Cofcnt-Gardeu. 

. " Foa^i oa Shape.— It is by no means my 
ia^tion to go into a minute discussion of the 
theories of phonics, or of optics, as connected 
with the subject now before me : I shall confine 
Bijr observations to such acknowledged facts as 
seem to be essential to the present purpose, with- 
out entering upon any which are involved in 
doubt aad nnccrtainty. 

" First.— With reference to distinct sound ; the 
safest method, in deciding upon the shape of a 
Theatre, appears to be, to adopt a form which is 
known to be, in itself, capable of conveying 
soand with ftieility ; to coattruct that form of 
asaterials, which are of a conductive nature ; and 

if 0. XXVIII. Vol. V.'-NS. 



to avoid all breaks and projections on tbesurfcne 
of such form, which can tend to interrnptor im- 
pede the progress of the sound, when once con- 
veyed to any part of it 

<< It is generally admitted, that a circular en- 
closure, unbbstructed by breaks and projections^ 
possesses the power of conveying sound with faci- 
lity, and that wood is the material which com- 
bines the greatest number of desirable qualities, 
as to conduction, resonance, &c. &c. It does not 
absorb the sound so much as some materials, and 
does not conduct it so much as others ; which 
medium is acknowledged to be an advanUiga 
to the clear and distinct conveyance of sound. 
That wood is sonoi^ous, and capable of producing 
soft, clear, and pleasing tones, is sufficiently de- 
monstrated by the effect of it in musical instrur 
ments. 

« 1 shall take it for gpranted, that whatever 
be the form of the Theatre, it ought, in every 
part, to be confined within the limit to which the 
voice is known to be capable of expanding ; and 
certainly I hazard nothing in assuming, that the 
nearer the shape shall conforia to those propor- 
tions which coald be prescribed by the natural 
expansion of the voice, the more equally the 
sound will be h^ard in all parts of the Theatre, 
In pursuing this latter asumption, however, it 
will be necessary to combine with it a just at- 
tention to those considerations of profit which 
must be materially affected by the ^hc or ca« 
pacity of the Theatre, /and which, as I have 
before observed, cannot he neglected without 
serious injury to the public, as well as to the pro- 
prietors/* 

Mr. Wyatt having entered into a large 
scientific exposition of the advantages 
which the new Theatre will have in re- 
spect to sound, enters upon his observa- 
tions on its comparative and positive merit 
with respect to vision : — 

" In entering upon this branch of the subject, I 
should wish to anticipate a question, which may 
probably arise in the minds of some persons 5 
namely, why we should not, in the form of our 
Theatre, adopt the semicircle, which was gene- 
rally in use among the ancients, and which 
has evidently great advantages with respect to 
•^sion. 

<< The answer to this question 'is, that the 
semicirde requires either, that the stage-opening 
should be of enormous width, or that the sisa of 
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the house ihonld he extremely small ; and there- | 
fore it is ioadmisslble in crur Theatres. It is in- 
adnihsible as to the first point (namely, the en- 
ormons width of the stage-openingr), for the rea- 
sons which have been already stated (under the 
first bead) upon that subject -, and it is equally so 
upon the second point, because it is impossible to 
maintain a good Theatre, in this metropolis, upon 
such a revenue as would accure from an extremely 
small house. 

** So long as the public taste for spectacle 
shall continue (and it is not likely to cease), all 
the objections to increased stage-opening, and 
with it, the magnitude and ex pence of the 
scenery, must remain iu force ; and so long as our 
Theatres shall be maintained by the money paid 
at the doors, it will be impossible to reduce the 
size of those Theatres below the scale of their ne- 
cessary expences. 

"The Greeks and Romans, in their Theatres, 
made use of scarcely any change of scenes, 
and tbeir performances were given gratis to the 
public; consequently their Theatres were not 
subject to many of those considerations which 
attach to ours. 

" Under these circumstances, therefore, the 
teraicircle is totally inadmissible for a principal 
Theatre in London. 

^* The oval and the horse-shoe, as well as some 
fiat-sided forms, have been supposed to be. very 
advantageous in point of vision ; but it is evident, 
that, in the oval, alarge proportion of the specta- 
tors mu8ti»e placed with their backs inclining to- 
wards the scene ; and that in all of them (if the 
honse be not of extreme small dimensions) the 
front Boxes must be at a great distance from the 
stage ; for in proportion as the sides shall ap- 
proximate each other, the front must recede, pro- 
vided the circumference be not varied. 

<< The fact is, that there is no object connected 
with the formation of a Theatre, which, in all its 
bearings, is of more importance, than, that the 
part of thelioose, which flsces the scene, should be 
within a moderate distance from the stage : unless 
that be the case, it is obviooSy that a very large 
proportion of the spectators must be excluded 
from a clear and distinct view of that pl^y of the 
features, whieb constitutes the princi|Mtl merit of 
the aetor, in many of the most interesting 
scenes. If the actor''s merit, in that particular, 
^ be not Aurly appreciated, he must of course, be de- 
prived of a proportionate share of the applause, 
which might otherwise have been bestowed on 
bim ; and this mortifying want of encourage- 
ment bringing with it a gradual and progressive 
defect of zeal and emulation, cannot fail, in the 
end, to reduce the number of good actors, and 
materially to injure tiie state of dramatic per- 
formances. 

Haviug caiiTassed the different advaiu 
tages of the oval, ch^ular, aemicircular, 
and hone-shoe fonns of a Theatrei in a 



disquisition^ shewing a great architectural 
knowledge, Mh Wyatt Ihtls proceed* :-^ 

" Impressed by the importance of all the fore- 
going considerations, I determined ti> adopt, in 
my design for a Theatre, the form which I have 
described ; and nl though I was aware, at the time 
when my drawings and model were first made, 
that a certain proportion of the spectators, in the 
Boxes nearest the stage, would have but an im- 
perfect view of the stage, I considered that as an 
unavoidable inconvenience in all Theatres, and 
not greater in that projected by me, than i*^ 
all others; while, on the other hand, tha 
form which I had chosen, possessed many ad- 
vantages, which could not be derived from any 
other shape. 

« The angles, however, to which i allnde, ia 
the Boxes nearest to the stage, have appeared to 
several persons who saw my model, os an imper- 
fection in the design, and those persons seeming 
to view the defect more in its positive, than i a 
its comparative bearing upon the perfiMstion of a 
Theatre, I ^ras led to reconsider, mostattentivelyy 
this particular part of the design ; and after a 
great deal of reflection, and a variety of experi- 
ments, I determined to alter the shape, of that 
part of the Theatre adjacent to the stage, by 
spri ngi ng the proscenium from the back, instead 
of from the front of the Boxes, as at C in the 
annexed plno (No. 3, Plate No. 3.) and by 
rounding off the fronts of the boxes nearest to the 
stage, nntil they joined the wall which separates 
the proscenium from the spectatory, at the 
points marked D in the same plan. By this 
means I have contrived to display the scene 
to the very last seats in the Boxes, without 
increasing the stage-opening at all beyond what 
I had before intended. The scene (except* 
ing in cases of spectacle) is seldom extended, 
in depth beyond tbirty feet from the front 
line of the stage *, a reference to the red line 
A, described upon the annexed plan, already al- 
luded to, w ill show how large a proportion of 
the scene will be visible to spectators sitting in 
the seats which are the nearest to the stage, even 
when the scene shall be extended to the depth of 
forty-two feet from the front line of the stage ; 
while the same persons will have the advantage 
of sitting one above another, widi their faeei 
towards the stage, instead of sitting side by side 
upon the same level, and with their shoulders to- 
ward the scene. The part in the plan (No. 3,] 
shows the small proportion of the scene whic^ 
will not he visible to persons sitting on the saat 
before-mentioned. 

« Nobody will deny the importance of thisao- 
qutstion with respect to vision, in a part of the 
house, where, in general, there is no riew at all 
of the stage. ^ 

<< In the Theatre at Parma (which is particularly 
celebrated both for sound and vision), the frontis- 
piece of tfaeitage-opening is placed at a distaaca 
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of no le« thao Forty feet from the termination of 
the spectatory, for the {lurpose ofopening a view 
of th« scene to the speclatori sitting nearest to 
Ae stage ; and the width of the stage-opening 
in that Theatre, with a view to the same desirahle 
object, IS extended to thirty-nine feet, exccedrng, 
^foor feet, the width which is given to that 
opening in my design. But it will appear hya 
reference to the annexed plan of that Theatre 
(No. ], Plate No. 3), that whea the scene shall be 
extended to the depth of forty- two feet from the 
froot of the stage, not so mnch of the scene wi4l 
heTisiUe to persons sitting at the termination, of 
the back seats on both sides of the spectatory, 
asis-Tisible in the same positions according to 
my design, while, at the same time, the whole of 
the forty-two feet between the spectatory and the 
ftoat line of the stage, in the former Theatre, is 
lost space. 

^< The accompanying sketch of my plan (No. 3, 
Wate No. 3), will prove its comparative advan- 
tages in this respect, over that which I have jait 
naoMd.. The ports tinted with yellow in the ac- 
companying plans, Nos. I, and 3, (Plate No. 3), 
together with the red line A, (describing the 
vitaal rays from the Inst seats), show the propor- 
tion of the scene which is not visible in either, 
to persons sitting at the very extremity of the 
circle ; and the parts tinted green shew the pro- 
portion of the scene which is visible to^ persons 
sitting in those places. 

** A reference to the annexed plan (No. 2, . 
Plate No. 3), which 48 in the forjn of a horse- J 
aboe, with tlie seats of the spectatory terjnioating ' 
as has been nsnal in oar .Theatre, against the I 
blank wall which separates the boxes from the I 
stage; and with the proscenium springing from | 
the front, and not (as in my design), from the 
back of the Boxes, will exemplify very fully the ' 
com parativeadvantages which are attendant upon 
the form which 1 have given to the proscenium, 
and to the Boxes adjoining the proscenium. The 
part tinted yellow in this plan sJso, together with 
the red line A^ shows the proportion of tlie scene 
which is not mible to spectators sitting on the 
benches nearest to the stage ; and the parts tinted 
green shows the proporjtion which is visible to 
those spectators. 

<< In discussing this subject, I bav.e hitherto 
confined myself to those considerations, con- 
nected with the form of a Theatre, which ap- 
pertain directly to the two primary objects of 
distinct sound and vision ; and I trust that I have 
shown completely, that there is no admissible 
form so well calculated to secure those objects, 
as that which 1 have adopted in my design , but 
there is another consideration of great import- 
ance, which appertains to the form which I have 
chosen, and which does not relate to either of the 
objects above-mentioned ; namely, its decided 
superiority over every other form in point of 
bcaotj5 for a circle is a form which will never 
vcary or distress the eye. 



" In huildinfT our early Theatres in this coun- 
try, little attention seems to have been bestowed 
upon the moans of favouring sound or vismn in 
the form of those Theatres. Their sfdes. were 
either nearly parallel, or diverging little from 
each other ; aud if those Theatres had not been 
confined to very small dimensions (such as 
would not be consistent with the present popula- 
tion and condition of the metropolis), there can 
he no doubt that their form would have been 
found to be extremely defective.. 

** The first gradation of impcoTement. i& thii. 
respect, appears to have been the introduction, 
of the oval and the horse-shoe, by vouodingoC 
the angles of the former shape ; and thuswa 
have been approaching gradually to that form 
which I now propose,^and which deviates as little 
from the ancient models of the Greek and Ro 
man Amphitheatres, as the state of circomstancet 
will admit. 

"The anginal Theatres in DrnryrLaae and* 
Covent-Garden, as well as tlie old Opera House, 
and Footers Theatre in the Haymarket, were all: 
dat-sided ; tbelatter (never having been re-built), 
is so to this day. The late Theatredji Drnry-lane 
was nearly oval ; and the present Opera Hoase. 
is in the form of a horse-shoe. 

" There is one other point in a great degree 
connected with the form and proportions of the 
Theatre, to which I must advert before 1 entirely, 
CO ncl tide this part of the subject; namely, the ' 
height ofthe^eiling, 

*' In fdrming,my desi^^n^ it hac been my object^ 
to avoid raising the ceiling beyond the proportion, 
which 1 think it ought, for the sake of symmetry, 
to bear to the area which it is to cover : that pro- 
portion is, in my opinion, about 3-4ths of the 
diameter of that area, hot not less. 

« In speokiug of the area in this place, I wish 
it to be understood, that I mean the open area, 
bounded by the front line of the Bexes,.aQd not 
by the woH at the back o^ the Boj^es ; the focmai:; 
will always appear to.be the area of the Theatre^ 
excepting to persons sitting in the highest row 
of Boxes*, who will be too near to the ceiling to 
judge at all of the relative pcopprtions betwcea 
the height of the ceiling aa,d tifi breadth of ths^ 
Theatre. 

'* I do not believe that the height of the ceiling 
can, in any degree, injure or afi'ect the sound of 
the voice in the lower parts of the Theatre j it. 
may materially assist in conducting the so^nd 
into those paru of the honse which are nearest to 
it^ but it must, in every Theatre, be much too 
high to act as a reverberator, 01 souuding-boardj 
to the lower parts of the house. 

" If this Wf re not the fact, the voice would be 
quite indistinct aud iuaudible in a cathedral 
church, where the roof is at a vast height, tbe^ 
form of that roof not calculated for direct rever- 
beration of sound ', and the person uttering the 
sound, at the reading-desk, piaced in a situation 
by no means so well calculated to conTcy the 
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flound of )us voice generally omongf his auditors 
as that in \>-hich an actor upon the stage is placed; 
yet we know that, eren under all these circum- 
stances, the voice is heard, in most of the cathe- 
dral churches, quite as well as it is in many cha- 
pels ; which is a positive proof that a low ceiling 
is not essential to the strength and clearness af 
sound in a Theatre. 

** If it were necessary tosnpport this opinion hy 
further argument, the Whispering Gallery, in 
St. Paul's Cathedral, would serve as an additional 
proof that sotiud may he distinctly heard in a very 
Ihrge enclosed area (provided that area be in itself 
so constructed as to facilitate the conveyance of 
sound), without any direct reverberation from 
above : the great height of the dome above the 
floor of the Whispering Gallery, together with 
the large aperture in the centre of the dome itself, 
ore sufficient to demonstrate, that the extraor- 
dinary effect of sound, in the Wbhpering Gal- 
lery, is, in no degree, produced by reverberation 
fVom above. 

** Under this conviction I hare been influenced 
in the height at which I have fixed the ceiling, by 
the proportion which appeared to me to be most 
IB symmetry with the area to be covered by that 
ceiling. 

*'The open area within the front line or breast- 
irork of the Boxes, is 58 feet from side to side 
upon the level of the dress Boxes ; upon the level 
of the two upper tier of Boxes it is three feet 
more, making together 6l feet ; and tlie height 
of the ceiling, from the centre of the Pitt, is 48 
feet, or two feet three inches more than 3-4tht of 
the open area of the Theatre, within the breast- 
work of the second tier of Boxes. The height of 
the ceiling in the late Tlieatre in Drury-Lane 
was 56 feet 6 inches, or 8 feet 6 inches more than 
the height which I have given to that part in my 
design. 

Mr. Wyatt then passes to the important 
consideration of the accommodation of the 
public in ingress and egress. 

"The Facilitt op Ingress and Egress. 
—One of the first principles, which I prescribed 
t* myself in providing for the focility of ingress 
and egress, was to attach similar approaches and 
AeeonmodatioB to each side of the honse re- 
spectively ; thus, whatever doors of entrance, 
ttaireates, avennes, fee. are provided for one side 
•f the house, tlie same precisely arc provided for 
the other side. 

" In pursuing these principles of convenience 
. aad security, I have been careful to separate the 
external doors of entrance, to the seycral parts of 
die house, as much as I could, consistently with 
other important .objects ; and I have made all 
those external doors, as well as the internal 
doors, the staircases, and the avenues, as wide as 
possible, taking particular care to preser«Fean 
t<|nality of width in all parts where iisparity in 



that respect would be likely to produce ineonve* 
nient pressure or obstruction. In the staircases, 
for instance, leading to the two Galleries, I havt 
taken off all angles upon the landings, making 
those landings, throughout, exactly the same 
width as the steps ; so that whatever crowd may, 
at any time, find its way into either of those 
channels, will pass through it, whether ascending 
or descending, without impediment or danger j 
while persons going to the Pit will reach the floor 
of that part of the house, without meeting with a 
single step, excepting those at the external doors 
of the Theatre. 

" All the door-ways throughout these parts of 
thohoqse are from five to six feet wide, accord- 
ing to circumstances ; the steps and landings of 
(he staircases to the Galleries are five feet, and 
those to the Boxes six; the staircases to the 
Galleries, as well as those to the Boxes, are to he 
of stone. In the great stone staircase leading to 
the Boxes ; the ascent is first in one flight, and 
then in two ; and so on alternately to the top^ 
the centre flights being exactly double the width 
of tbe side flights throughout ; so that the con. 
flux of persons from the side flights never can 
chonk or obstruct the centre flights; and 
these staircases are capable of containing upon 
their own steps and landings u greater number of 
persons by one*third, than the whole of the Boxes 
can contain ; consequently the ingress and egress 
to and from the Boxes never can he obstructed 
for want of room upon the staircases : the whole 
of the Boxes are capable of containing one thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety-two persons ; and 
the two staiscases in question will jointly contain 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two per- 
sons ; the two-shilling Gallery is calculated to 
contain four hundred and eighty-two persons j 
and the two staircases leading to it will contain 
eight hundred and sixty-right persons ; the one- 
shilling Gallery contains space for two hundred 
and eighty.foor spectators ; and the two stair- 
cases leading to that gallery will contain nine 
hundred and forty-eight persons; allowing (as 
in both the preceding instances) as much room 
to each person as they are supposed to occupy 
when silting in the Theatre ; and of course more 
than they would really occupy upou a crowded 
staircase. 

« The avenues and door-ways leading to the 
Pit, being no where less than six feet wide, and 
being throughout (from tbe Pit floor to the ex- 
ternal doors of the Theatre) upon the same level, 
the persons going to or from that part of the 
boose carf, at no time, be exposed to any difficulty 
or danger in passing in or out. 

« Adverting to the respectability of many per- 
sons who go occasionally to the Theatre at the 
second price, and considering the* inconvenience 
to which snch persons have hitherto been exn 
posed, by waiting for the time of admission, 
cither out of doors, or among the servants in the 
hall, I have been led to provide a remedy for this 
I 
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iiMBTcniciiee ; and hare, is mj plan, made an 
anasptaKnt for admittinif those penont, at any 
period af the parfniDance, to a welKaired com- 
iifiiaUe roon, srhcra, af^er ba?in|^ paid their 
BOBty, tboy m^y be at liberty to wait the uacer- 
taiB time of what is called " half-price *," an ac- 
eommodation which it estimated (by persons well 
acquainted with these matters), to he capable of { 
tttracdngf an additional j^SO per nig^tt, which, , 
for two hundred nigfbtt, is £4000 per annum/ I 
«* DficoauM.— Among^ the principal objects ' 
akinh call for reform, in the Theatres in London, *, 
no one appears to be mnch more important, than 
that of proteeting; the more rational and re- i 
spectable class of spectators from those nuisances 
to which they have hitherto been exposed, by 
beinf obliged to pass through lobbies, rooms, 
and avenues, crowded with the most disreputable 
members of the community, and subject to scenes 
of the most distrusting indecency. 

** An avowed exclusion of any particular class 
of people, from either part of the house (ex- 
cepting the private Boxes) would be utterly im- 
practicable ', and therefore the best plan is to 
form an arraugement, which shall virtually 
amount to an exclusion of those whom it is de- 
sirable to exclude, without any declared inteu- 
tioo of sodoing. 

** As an indtspensible provision towards the ac- 
complishment of this desirable object, I have, in 
my plan, entirely abolished those Boxes which 
have hitherto been placed immediately at the j 
back of tlic Dress Circle; (and which are 
vulgarly called the Basket Boxes.) It is very 
well k nown to every one,who has been in the habit 
of frequenting the Theatres, that the women of 
the town never hire, or attempt to appear in 
what are called the Dress Boxes ; and that 
the Indies who do occupy those boxes, would 
he enabled to go to the play with great comfort 
and security, if it were not for the nuisances 
to which they are liable in passing to and from 
their Boxes. 

** The Basket, therefore, being abolished, 
and no lobbies, coffee-rooms, or other ap- 
pendage of that description, being placed con- 
tiguous to the Dress Circle, nor within a con- 
siderable distance from it, the women of the 
town and all the most disorderly spectators, will 
find that part of the house so ill adapted tu 
their convenience, that they will totally desert 
it, and naturally resort to whatever part of the 
hoBse shall furnish the accommodation which 
they require. 

*< The same considerations, which I have 
stated, as a reason for refraining from an avow- 
ed exclusion of any particular class of the com- 
mnnity, must, of course operate against appro- 
priating to the exclusive use of this circle of 
Boxes a separate entrance and staircase. Ac- 
cording to my plan, those persons , going to the 
Press Boxes will eater at the same doors, and | 



ascend the same staircases (to a certain height), 
as those going to any of the Boxes above ; but 
having passed the first flight of the staircases, 
they will enter the corridor immediately at the 
back of the Dress Boxes, and will then be 
quite separated from the rest of the house, 
and not at all liable to any molestation; there 
being no lobby, coffee-room, or lounging- place 
of any description, to lead to this part of the 
bouse any of those persons who would he a . 
nuisance to it. 

'^ According to the above principles, I hare 
not only provided a ready access to the Dresft 
Boxes, and refrained from placing near them 
any lobby, or room, which might serve as a 
receptacle for persons who oonid not have seats 
in those Boxes ; but I have, upon the next 
floor, provided a spacious and handsome suite 
I of rooms, which will unquestionably attract 
all those whom it is desirable to remove from 
below stairs. 

« There is one other circumstance, which I 
must mention, as materially appertaining to good 
order and decornm within the Theatre ; namely, 
the equal depth of the Boxes throughout the 
boose. I have (as before stated), mode the wall 
at the hack of the Boxes, in my plan, conceatric 
with the breastwork or front of the boxes ; and 
consequently, the distance from one to the other 
must he equal iu all parts of the Theatre 5 the 
result of which is, that there will be no gloomy 
recess in any part of the Boxes, to ^vourthe 
riotous or Improper proceedings of disorderly per- 
sons ; every one will be brought in full view 
of the house, and within the light of the chan- 
deliers ; and, that being the case, many will 
be held in awe of observation, who might other- 
wise have disturbed the house by noisy and licen- 
tious conduct. 

"It is notorious that the Basket Boxes, and 
the dark back seats above stairs, are almost the 
only places where riot or quarrel take place. 

«< 1 have now discussed the several parts of my 
design, under the four distinct heads which I, at 
first proposed ; and in defining the principles-* 
stating the (acts— describing the comparisons^ 
and asserting the advantages, connected with that 
design, it has been my endeavour to avoid all par- 
tiality or prejudice ; aud to represent with clear- 
ness, precision, and truth, every circumstance, to 
which 1 have had occassion to advert, in theoonrsa 
of the discussion. If those principles have been 
justly defined ; if those facts have been correctly 
stated; if those comparisons have been truly 
described ; and if those advantages have not 
been exaggerated, four manifest conekisiont 
obviously follow :— 

" First.— That the sixe or capacity of the 
Theatre, as governed by the width of the pros- 
cenium or stage-opening, and by the pecuniary 
return to be made to those persons, whose pro- 
perty may be cnbarked in the concern^ is the 
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largest, and therefore the best, which ^can be 
adopted. 

« Secondly. — ^Tbat the form or shape of the 
Theatre, as connected with the primary objects 
of distinct sound and vision, is, independently of 
its advantages in point of beauty, incomparably 
superior to any other form. 

« Thirdly.— That the facility of ingress and 
egress, as lyaterially afiectiny the coorenienceof 
those going to every part of the house respec- 
tively: as well as their lives, in cases of sudden 
accident or alarm, is secured to a much greater 
degree, than has usually been the case in the 
Theatres of this metropolis. 

<* Fouithly.— That decorum among the seve- 
ral classes of visitants to the Theatre, as es- 
sential to the accommodation of the more re- 
spectable part of those ristanta, and consequently. 



, of gfreat importance to the interest of tfaeThaatret^ 
j is provided for, to an extent which cannot iail to 
raise the reputation of the Theatre, and essen« 
tially to benefit the interests of the publfo, as 
well as of those immediately concerned ia tba 
profits of the Theatre.'* 

Such arc the principles upon which the 
new Theatre is to be constructed. — They 
are at ouce full af novelty and science.— 
They cotttprehend the amusement (together 
with that which has been always thought 
an impossible combination), the purity and 
decorum of public places. — ^They do great 
honour to the architectural genius ard the 
moral taste of Mr. Wyatt. 



ZARA5 OR THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENGLISH WIFE. 



The faint glimnnering of the moon on the 
surface of the waters is not more uncertain 
than the coaditiou of human life Lei the 
tons and daughters of affliction rectire com 
fort from hope; let not the happy boast too 
much of their prosperity, nor the miserable 
sink into despondency and despttir. Virtue 
has always a renource in Provid< iice, which 
improTcs the blessings and mitigates the crils 
ofhfe. We are about to relate a lale which 
occurred in the beginning of the seveuieenth 
century, when the pirates of Tunis were it*e 
.most dangerous and rapacious of maritime 
stales. 

After two years' constant attendance, Er- 
nestus obtained his mistress in marringe. The 
psrents of this beautiful lady bad for a long 
time opposed the happiness of Ernettus, who 
was a man of but small fortune; but beiug 
at last appointed Colonel of a regiment, and 
then in the road to prefi-rment, as be was na- 
turally a braTe aad intrepid man, they con 
sented to bestow on him their daughter. 

Marriage, so far from diminishing the fen- 
densess of the Colonel, increased his affection^ 
•nd the possession of Elvira appeared to him 
as the must inestimable treasure. In the 
midst of this scene uf delight, lie was ordered 
with bis regiment to Minorca, a here he wai> 
to remain in garrison for some time. The 
idea of being separated from bis E'vira over- 



whelmed him with grief; and thongb ht fear- 



ed (o expose her to the dangers of the sea he 
resolred at la«t to take her with him. Elvira, 
who could not support the thought of being 
separated from her husband, rejoiced in the 
reso!ntian he had taken. They embarked at 
Portsmouth, and a favourable wind seemed to 
promise them a safe and speedy passage; but 
fortune had devoted them to disasters which 
they did not foresee. 

The vessel was on a sudden attacked by m 
Tunisian pirate. The dispute, in which tha 
Colonel fought like a lover and an English- 
man, was long and obstinate, but being at last 
tfVcr(]oi«<rco by numbers, the pirates made 
themsr Ives masters of the vessel. How shall 
we paint the despair of Elvira and the distress 
of the Colonel ^ He was wounded in the acm^ 
and his lovely w fe was by his side when the 
corsairs boarded the vessel. The Tunisian 
Captain was struck with the noble air of tha 
Colonel and the beauty of Elvira. The na- 
tural sav'gencRs and barbarity V2ni»hed in a 
moment from the breast of the Captain, who 
ou the sight of his illns'rious captives ordered 
the greatest care to lie taken of the Colonel, 
and the utmoit respect paid to Elvira. 

The pirates, conteuted with what they had 
taken, instantly made fur Tunis; where they 
no booiier ai rived than they began to think of 
making a division of their prize. As the Co- 
lonel and his lady had not been i<eparated 
during the voyage, th^y were in hopes they 
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•kould be- conliaoed tofetlicr t>n their arrival could only utter » Ighs. After she bad re- 
al Tuukh, and be both sold to the vame master, covered the use of her voice and tenses, she 
No sooner were the prisonrrt ditenbarked threw her arms roaod the neck of the Colonel. 
IhaB they were prasrwtod to the Dey, aecord- ** Onr fate is fixrd, my beloved hnsband/ said 
iif to ibecastora of the cooatry, that the ;. she. *< I shall lo''e you for ever. It was I 
aofcreifn siay have the first choice of every \ who was the cause of your misfortune. It was 
thio|^ brought into that port. The ^auty of I who implored yon to take hie to Minorca. 
Slviw •proved iter own and ber h«*b«>d*s mis- Alas, bow unfortunate was I who imigined I 
fortAue; for the pviace, charged with the I could not live one year without seeing you, 
Majestic air of this Roglisb lady, reaolved to , and must now be sepnrated from yon for ever*."* 
Ulacc her as an attendant on his only daughter, I; " My beantiful £lvira,** said the Colonel^ 
Zara, whom be fov^d most tenderly. He or- '"we shall not be Keparated forever. 1 will 
dered Elvira to be conducted into bib Seraglio, ' write to £ugland, and our parents will pro- 
aad permitted the corsairs to dispose of the ; cure our ransom, and then we shall return to 
fcat of their slaves as they thought proper. I ! our own country.** 

As sooa as the Dey wss retired, and the 'j <• Till then," said Elvira, « I will live, since 
Cstal newa was told Elvira, that she was to be it is your pleasure that I should-do so. I will 
parted from her huslMind, she fell into the \\ do more; I will hope. But what is to become 
profoaodett grief; m thick cloud covered her . of you ?** 



eyes, her voice failed her, and she could only 
lironounce these words as she fell in a swoon 
into the arms of her husband .— ^ Let me die ; 
death only can save me from the misfortunes 
which await me.** 

The Coloael was still more wretched than 
kis lady ; (he swoon into which she was fallen 
had satpendcd the course of her %r\tf, but the 
ase of his senses, which he preserved in so 
torrowfnl a vituatlon, served only to load him 
with oew miaery.— "la it possible,** said he, 
** that ny cmel fortune has reserved me for 
tlila excess of misery; and that after having 
e»|ayed sach a short interval of love and 
happiaets with my adored wifo, I am thus 
cvaelly to be aevered from her, ' and with one . 
blow toloae my honour and felicity. Would 
to Heaven that either 1 had never seen her, or | 
that I had never eajoyed that happiness which 
I must now lase for ever!** 

Svira coatinued in her swoon ; the Coloael 
prcased her in his arms aad shed 6ver her a 
torrent of tears.— ^< Beantiful Elvira,*' said he, 
^ hear the voice of thy hnsband. Onr ills are 
not arithoat remedy ; let us deserve the bless- 
ing of Heaven, and it will again bring ns to- 
gether when we least expect it.** 

The tears of the Colonel, which fell on the 
fice of hit amiable lady, recalled her to life. 
She op«;ned her eyet and fiiintly turned them 
t«wardt him; but, ttill unable to tpeak, the 



" I know not,** replied the Colonel, " or 
into whose hands I shall fall ; but fear nothing 
for me, since I have the advantage of being at 
large, and therefore may easily procure intel- 
ligence from England. Love is ingenious, 
Elvira, and though you should be locked up 
in the Seraglio, I may be enabled to effect the 
escape of both.** 

Elvira woald have answered, but those who 
were ordered to conduct ber to the Dey pressed 
them to part. This order revived their grief.' 
The little consolation she had received vanish- 
ed in a moment, and she again threw her arms 
about the neck of the Colonel.—" No,** said 
she, " let me die this moment rather than ha 
separated from you.** 

The^ people whom the Dey had charged with ' 
the care of Elvira were to affected with her 
grief that they could not mske nee of force to 
aaatch her from the armt of her husband. 
The Colonel perceived their tenden^ess and 
perplexity, and that they were mc(rec:4utioua 
of Increasing the grief of Elvira thnn of obey- 
ing the orders of their master.—" Adieu, beau* 
tifnl Elvira!** said he, oeaaing to hoM ber in 
hitartts; "nothing hat reoolutioa and con- 
atancy can put a period to our misfortunes ; 
begin from this moment to dare fortune to do 
its worst, and rest assured that nothing but 
despair can prevent our re-union.** 
After these words the Colonel retreated a 
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little frdoi Elvira, when the Dey^t doaittttct 
led her trenbling from bis sigbt. 

Aiier tbe departure of B^Tira ibe CoA««el 
•loud immoTeable, mud entirely abMrbcd in 
dctp«ir. A divisiiMi vm made of the prtaoner* 
without bit perceiving it, tboagh he was pre* 
aeot, aod knew not that ht was sold to a pilot 
of that country, who generally lived at Porto, 
larino, a gea port about eight or ten miles from 
Tuaia, till bis new naater came to inform him 
that be mutt prepare for bia departnre the 
Beat day. 

Tbe Colonel waa grieved at tbe tbougbti of 
quitting Tania, aa be should be obliged to 
leave behind him every thing he held dear in 
tbe world. But reflecting that he abould not 
be able to gat a sight of Elvira, even if he 
abould continue there, and considering he waa 
more likely to bear news from England in tbe 
filacc be waa going to than at Tunis, be con- 
aoled himself under this new misfortune. 

When the Colonel arrived at Portofiyino, 
be endeavoured to soften the rigours of bia 
alavery by gaining the good-will of bia mas- 
ter. He waa not like those hmub aonls, who 
aiak under advaraity, and who neglect thoae 
meant of conquering them, which prudence 
and solitude may offer them. Ha was a per- 
fect master of the cultivation of ilowem; and 
luckily for bini, tbe eorsair bad a very bean- 
tUnl garden. The Colonel took so much care 
of it, and suc c e e dad so well in bis andeavoura, 
that he aoon became tbe favourite of bis 
master. This waa m consolation to the Co- 
lonel, of which he bad much notd in bia pr^ 
aent situation* He wrote to England, but re- 
ceived no answer. Ha knew not how to no* 
count for tbe silence of bis wiib*s ftiendb; 
and it would have been to no |Hirpose to write 
to his own,as they were not is a condition to re. 
lieve bim ; be therefiare prudently det er mi n e d 
not to make them unhappy with a detail of 
his misfortunca. 

He was bewailing bia aonrewlU sHuation, 
when an additional oalaunty was added to 
thoae be nhready supported. Mertabi ait not 



to know when tbe meaanre of misfortune in 
full ; hope keeps the* alive, dud could they 
aee be f ia wb and tlie mgged paths they are 
doomed to tsendy tbey would ceeae to persiaf 
in tbe journey, end die with despair. Iteft 
how pleasing ia tbe reflcctien alter we bwve 
pataed tbroagb tbem. 

He soon learned by a aMp which put fn at 
that poH, that bti fistber-in-law bad paid tbe 
gveat debt of nature; and that the ton wb« 
sacceeded bim was aqnandering away his own 
and bis siater*s fortune in hone racing and 
gaming. From this accident all hopes of 
gaining his freedom were for ever baniabed, 
and he saw biaaaelf devoted to perpetual 
slavery. 

Four months bad now elapsed aince he ar« 
rived at Portofarino, and these four rooulbe 
bad appeared to bim as so msny agca of pain 
and torment. His master, who was not ig- 
norant of the cauae of hia sorrow, endeavoured 
to aofleu it in tbe best manner be could, and 
treated bim rather aa a friead than a tlavei 
employing him only in cultivating tbe flowers 
of bis garden. However easy this eii|ploy« 
nsent may appear. It could not but be hard foit 
aueb a man as tbe Colonel. It is ^ asy to con- 
ceive, that an officer, educated and brought up 
among gentlemen of distinction, who bad been 
accnstomed to look with contempt on those in 
a situation of slavery, can bear that aituatioa 
but indiflPcrently biaMClf. True philoaophy 
ouly can support auch a state with tranqnil- 
lityj philosophy teachca us to consider all 
men as our equait} great aonls are never 
bumbled by adversity, nor rendered haughty 
by tbe glitter of a throne) tbe tenderness be 
had conceived for his beloved Elvira made 
bim insensible to cwtry tbiog elie. He wa^ 
no otherwiae aensible of his slavery than In 
being removed from the object of hit heart, 
witbont the least' bopea of ever teeing her 
again ; it was neither honours, riches, nor his 
country tliat be regretted, hut the lose of hia 
Elvira. 

inU ctmthtmed,) 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 

{Continued from Vol IV. Page 2CI.) 



LETTER XXIV. 
Tntoxicated with a new sentiment, 
Teoas believed herself happy ; but her hnp- 
piness no longer depended upon herself, Apollo 
was become the arbiter and depositary of her 
blisi. Alas! how is that woman to be pitied 
who confides her happiness to a single object ^ 
never, never does she find a faithful guirdian. 
Such was the fate of Venus. Slander, wh ) now 
presided at the meetings of the GodUesics, re- 
ported in confidence that Phoebus descended 
every evening into the p.iltce of Amphitrite, 
and left her only at the rising of Aurora. At 
this intelligence, Jealousy quitted h'^r usual 
mbode, the temple of Hymen, and hastened to 
fill the heart of Venus with gall and MOrm- 
wood. The unhappy Goddess, with distracted 
looks, pile cheeks, and disordered tresses, flew 
to the top of Mount Ida. There her wauder- 
ing ejcs sought by turns the car of her lover 
aod the dwelling of Amphitrite. Quickly she 
beheld the coursers of the Sun reach the end 
of their journey, and descend towards the 
liquid plain; the ocean sparkles, the horses 
bicrea«e in speed, the car plungei into the 
wave«y its fires are extinguished, and Phcebus 
disappears ! 

At this spectacle Cypris remained mute and 
motionless^ her eyes fixed ou the dark hori- 
son, seemed apt to follow the car of her lover. 
<* lugrate!*' she >excl aimed, "after all that 
I——'* she could not proceed ; the words ex- 
pired upon her lips amidst sobs and sighs. At 
length, with m trembling voice, she called her 
tortkt, seized the reins, and hurried into the 
Island of Cyprus, to bury h r shame and her 
renorse. In that lovely scene the remem- 
brance of happier days melted her heart, and 
drew forth those tears which it was a relief to 
ibed. It seemed to her that the trees and the 
fovntaios replied to her ^ighs,' and the unfor- 
tunate solaced her sorrow by addres*^ing to 
Cbeoi her lamentations. While uttering her 
comptainta she wandered through the woods 
and the Tallies, ber lips pale, her eyelids iu- 

>o. XXVIIL Vol. V.'^N.S. 



fl^-rmed, her eyes extinguished, her rh'-eks co- 
lourless yet burning. She was bo longer 
Venus, and when her lover came to enlighten 
the wreck he had made, he no longer knew his 
victim. 

The days of Cypris were thns consumed by 
regret and tears j and her nights were passed 
in comparing those she now endured with the 
delightful ones she enjoyed in the Isle of 
Rhodes. One morning she raised herself in 
wild agitation, and h:istened, even before 
Aurora, among the wood$ that covered the 
mountains. She met there a young favourite 
of Diana : he had the graces of Diana hcrselfi 
and might well have been mistaken for her 
brother; he was not an immortal, but he had 
entered into that brilliant age in which life 
resembles immortality. As he pursued the 
monsters of the forest he perceived Venus, and 
stopped. " Cypris, astonished, la'scd her eyes 
to him, and had no power to withdraw them. 
The hunter forgot his bow and his arrows; 
Venus found delight awaking amidst ber tears. 
After a long silence the timid hunter thus 
addressed her :— 

" It is said that Venus sometimes visits 
these enchanting solitudes; in seeing you, I 
believe— but, without doubt, my eyes are de- 
ceived by your charms; if you were Venus 
would you shed tears ?'' 

•'Alas!" she replied, "are you ignorant 
then that the Goddesses have hearts, and «hat 
the Gods are faithbss? But you, amiable 
mortal ! who are you? who are the authors of 
your days?*' 

At these words the young man blushed, and 
his beautiful eyelashes vei!cd the confusion of 
his looks. 

" My birth is a secret, and my existence a 
crime. Cinyras, my father, reigned iu thia 
fortunate island: Le had an only daugViter, 
whom he tenderly loved. Myrrha returned 
his affection; but, alas! her heart wandered, 
and filial piety grew into Uve! To^extinguish 
this incestuous flame^ Iifyrrha sought to 
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destroy herself', the eudeaToored to ■traogle 
hcnelf with her girdle; but the nurse cut the 
fatal knot, restored her to lire, tore from her 
her secret, and favoured her crime. The wife 
of my father was then celebrating, during the 
night, the mysteries of Ceres. Conducted by 
ber nurse, Myrrba took her place in the nup- 
tial bed. Too soon did Cinyras learn the 
horrible mistake: he would have avenged na- 
tare had not his daughter escaped from his 
fury. During eight long months she wandered 
as far as the country of the Sabines, bearing 
within her womb the fruit of her crime. Re. 
morse discoTf red her, and the Gods at length' 
yielding to her prayers, changed her into the 
tree from whence myrrh is gathered. Alas, 
those costly drops are the tears of my mothei! 
Under this new form she still nourishes me; 
at last the term prescribed by Lucioa arrived, 
the trunk of the tree opened, and I saw the 
light. Tonchfl with my fate, the nymphs 
received me in their arms, and took care of 
ny infi&ncy. While my father lived I dared 
not appear in the place that he inhabited ; but 
he is no more, and I believe that it is per- 
mitted me to come and weep over his ashes. 
Alas! I merited a different origin ; the heart 
of Adonis is pare ; pity him, bat do not hate 
himr 

At these words sighs stifled his voice, and 
two crystal streams flowed over bis vermillion 
cheeks. Softened and charmed^ Venus smil- 
ingly wiped away those tears, and gently 
sighing, said to him :— ** Console yourself; all 
hearts are not closed against you. Do not 
accuse yourself of the crime of your mother, 
for I would not willingly love a criminal.** 

^* Oh, who would love met** he exclaimed; 
•« I have no sister.** 
« I will be so.** 

<* I have no longer a mother.** 
" Weep not, I will be your mother also.** 
While she spoke she imprinted a kiss upon 
the forehead of the orphan. You will guess, 
my Emilio, whether it was a fraternal or ma- 
ternal kiss; but you may soon decide. For 
my part I should think that the emotion of 
Venus resembled that which I feel near yon. 



LETTER XXV. 

Doubtless you are impatient to hear of the 
second interview .lietwecu Venus and Adonis ; 
I hasten to give it you, my Emilia. Aurora 
is beginning to unbar the gates of day ; at the 
foot of yonder hill do you not perceive Adonis, 
his eyes caat down, his head declined, his stcpa 
trembling, running, yet fearing to reach the 
place of meeting ? At the corner of that wood 
do yon not discover Venus concealed amid a 
thicket of myrtles? Through the branches, 
that she gently agitates, she perceives Adonis* 
She enjoys his confusion ; she waits for him| 
and pardons him for making her wait. He 
comes at last ; Venns discovers herself. Be- 
hold his embarrassment and her delight ! He 
is speechless ; she looks at him; he raises hia 
eyes. They are t>oth motionless, both silent; 
but Cypris gently breathes a kiss upon her 
hand, and abandons it to him; Adonis gathera 
tbe kiss, and gives a thousand in exchange. <« 
** Ah !** he exclaims, *< does not this l>eauliful 
hand fell you with what iires I burn ?" — At 
these words Venus smiles, extends her arms^ 
and replies to him by an embrace. 

After this mute eloquence, Venus remar>ks 
that her lover is pensive and abstracted ; sh* 
enquires the cause. 

** A\A !** replied he blushing, ** since one 
instant I fear to have become a lustre older. 
Until now 1 never counted my yeara; but con- 
secrated to you, life becomes dear to me. If 
that which I have been told is true, I shall 
not long enjoy this felicity. Last spring 
Aurora, daughter of Titan and Cybele, per- 
ceivcd Titon, brother of Priam. He was beau* 
tifnl, and the Goddess loved him. She de- 
scended from her rosy chariot, took Tit^n by 
tbe hand, and conducted him into the Isle of 
Delos. There Hymen secretly united them ; 
and Aurora obtained from the Fates iromorta-, 
lity fur her husband. But immortality ex- 
empts us not fi-om old age ; and mortals soon 
grow old by the side of divinities. Each fa- 
vour which Titon obtained from his celeatial 
bride added fiv^ years to his age ; so that ere 
Aurora had twelve times enlightened tbe east, 
she saw her husband bending under the weight 
of decrepitude and time. Titon supplicated 
the Gods to abridge this eternal old age; and 
the Gods, touched with hia sad titvatioo, 
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• chMgcd bin ioto a fraMbopper. Under tbii 

■ew forai be yet riDgt^witb a feeble voice tbe 
pleasares of bit fugitire yontb : in a few days, 
perbape, J aball monrn like bim tbe eran- 
eaornt dream of ny pretent bappinetfl.** 

AdoDia tigbed and was tileat. Yen as ten- 
derly embraced bim and replied :—<« Ah fear 
■ot tacb a cbange! in my botom you will 
•eTcr grow old; ray breatb will renew tby 
yontb tike eTer*8pringing rosea.** 

Tbete word*, followed by encbanting carcs- 
iei,rea8aured Adonis; fear disappeared, and 
pteasare took its plice. From this hour Ve- 
Bos was inseparable from Adonis ; armed like 
bim with a bow and quWer, she followed bim 
tbroug^b forests and across precipices. The 
Qaeeo of Papbos submitted to tbe laws of 
Diana; love tnffbcated pride in tbe heart of 
i Goddess. If tbe ardour of the c^ase some- 
times separated the lovers, they quickly re- 
joined each other, if only to repeat, •« I love 
thee.**— ./ Uv€ you was not then in use ; it was 
reserred to onr time to distinguish respect 
and tenderness by tbe application of you and 
ikem. Yet when respect and tenderness are 
united, what pronoun must we employ } I 
know not ; and I confess to yon, my Emilia, 
that while my lips repeat you, my heart says 
thorn. Let not this tacit liberty alarm your 
dignity ; is it not by this pronoun we address 
tbe Snpreme Being, and can it be thought 
deficient in respect when we apply it to the 
person we love ? 

Venos DOW proted tbe proud consolation of 
baring forgotten Apollo. Adonis loved her, 
and lored for the first time ; it was tbe love 
of pnrity and truth. Cypris well knew the 
value of this treasure; she enjoyed it with 
transport, fondly believing that no one existed 
go happy as berseTf ; but O bow fleeting is the 
Uisa which springs from fortunate love ! 

Already spring had flown to repose in the 
Isle of Cyprus, and^ autumn left tbe empire of 
Cbe earth to winter, when Mara returned co- 
vered w9lb» kurelfl, hopinf to find Cypris still 
bia own. On arriving be learned the mis- 
tfnderitaodlngwbkb' existed between Vulcan 
«i4 bin wife; attd- be deemed it a go6d omen. 
Bat at tbe frceiHlg rteeption af Venus bis 
bopct Tinlabcc^ and ft crowd of gloomy snspi- 
lAmM catte m tbdr itead. Tbe Qod was wise 



enough to snspect that a beauty rarely recala 
bfr heart except to bestow it upon another. 
He guessed that Cypris bad some s^ret at- 
tachment; and as she passed part of tbe 
winter in tbe Isle of Cyprus, there must be 
some mystery there, or be did not know wo- 
men. He soon learned from bis spies that b€ 
bad not mistaken the Goddess. 

The jealous God now swore tbe destruction 
of Adonia; he lighted up in his soul the fire of 
glory, breathed into bim tbe fury of war and 
(be thirst of danger. Adonis is no longer tbe 
same; be burns to encounter tbe most furiona 
beasts. That warlike rashness shines in hie 
eyes, animates bis complexion, and spreads an 
heroic grace over all bis person. Never bae 
Venoa loved bim so fondly, never feared so 
much for bis life.—" Ob my Adonis!** she 
cries to bim, ** whence springs this wild te|ne« 
rity } Do you prefer Diana to that Venns who 
adorea yon ! Cease to seek for combats with 
monsters; be content with tbe victory of my 
heart. Alas ! to-day I most leave thee awhile^ 
to take my place in the celestial court; I wilt 
soon return, yet I tremble to leave thee. Ah^ 
if I am dear to thee, take care of your life, live 
for her who would be denied tbe consolation 
of dying with you."*— At these words she fond- 
ly embraces bim and departs. 

Hardly has her chariot flown towards Olyra- 
pus, than Mars appears under the form of n 
wrhd boar. His bristling mane, bis menacing 
jaws, bis glancing eyea, rekiqdle the impetn* 
ous ardour of Adonis ; be forgets Venus, for- 
gets bimaelf, flies like lightening, reaches tbe 
mon'ftter, and pierceabhn with bis spear. The 
fnrions beast turus upon tbe young hunter, 
renda bis blooming flesh, and bnriea bis mor- 
derouB teeth in bis thigh. Adonis foils, bathed 
in bis blood. 

Zepbyrus bears the last cry of her Adonia 
to tbe ear of Venus; Venus echoes it, and tbe 
next moment her doves on rapid wing descend 
with ber to the ear! b. The distracted Goddesa 
rushes over rocks and through thorny brakes', 
which tear her alabaster bosom, pierce her 
delicate fltet, and half unloose her magic zone. 
She casts herself opoa her best beloved, closes 
his yawning wou^d, tears off ber veil, and 
vainly tries to repress with it the gushing 
blood which atlll bursts forth, and runs in 
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ttrcamt over bcr trcmbViDg bandt. Uselcs* 
and too tardy care! Adonif is no more! His 
brilliant eyea arc *«xtiogaished, bis forcbead 
pale, bis ▼ermeil lips gradually cbanging their 
colour, resemble a faded violet. In vain docs 
tlic wretcbed Venus with difficulty raise that 
motionless body, press it in bcr arms, support 
bis heart against hers, touch withber glowing 
month those dying lips, and seek to reanimate 
him with her divine warmth : her dear Adonis 
no longer, feels, and it is a mzss of ice which 
reatf against her bosom. At once a mortal 
coldness seizes the Goddess j she shudders, 
recoils, and falls back invoking death. 

Detesting an immortality which she could 
not partake with her lover, the unhappy 
Cypris soogbt to reanimate at least some part 
of him. She collected the blood wbich yet 
6owed from his wound, and from its faint 
warmth she raised the flower avemarie. Sweet 
and tender flower! which shines in the morn- 
ing and at night loses its lustre, emblem of 
life, you present to u^^ in one day the fugitive 
image of youth and joy ! 

After this transformation Venus erected a 
temple on this spot to her dear Adonis. There 



abe every year renewed his funeral ceremonies* 
In after timea the inhabitants of Syria and of 
Greece adopted these annual feasts *, the first 
day every one' appeared covered with mourn- 
ful garments, tearing their hair, and beating 
their breasts while they wept the death of 
Adonis j the next day they celebrated with 
joy his resurrection and apotheosis. 

Having now rendered the Uat duties to her 
lover, Cypris thought of her own wounds. 
While flying to the succour of Adouis she had 
neiibcr felt the puncture of the rocktf, nor 
the thorns of the thickets; the sharp rose- 
bushes were tinged with her blood, several 
drops sprinkled the roses themselves-, and 
that flower which had till then been of snowy 
whiteness, preserved ever after the colour of 
the blood of the Goddess. 

Thus I, my Emilia, who never obtain any 
other favour than that of bring permitted now 
and then to present you with one of those 
flowers, in seeing it bloom upou your heart I 
gaae, and think I see the blood of Venus re. 
turning to its source. 

(^ be ctmtinued.) 
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LETTER XX. 

TO 91X63 FREEMAN, OAKWOOD. 

MilthTop^ July 'i^\^OT , 
-W^ quilted Keswick for Ambleside, from 
which it is distant sixteen mile?, early in the 
morning. The boasted view from Castrigg, i 
the hill above Keswick, 1 tliougbt inferior to 
that from Castlct. But it is the first which 
atrikes strangers, who generally approach 
from that side ; and I believe they are right. 
From Ambleside we should have taken Kes- 
wick first, and have returned by Ullswater. 
Our road now lay through a narrow dale, 
with Skiddaw behind ; and when we lost 
it, we opened on Helveylin, which appears 
to me the most stupendous mountain of the 
country. The dale became beautiful. Rocks, 
woods, and steep hills rose out of it, and 
varied with every tnrn of the road. Behind 



one of these Leatbes water started up, about 
three miles in length, but almost divided 
in two. 

At the Cherry Tree, at Wylhburn, we 
stopped to breakfast, and desired to have cof- 
fee immediately. After waiting half an hour, 
I went into the kitchen, and found a slice of 
bread toasting itself by the fire. It entered the 
parlour soon after, exhibiting a stripe of 
black in the middle, and one of white on each 
side, the breadth of the bars. Its texture was 
BO solid as to be proof against the butter, 
which was reduced to an oil, and covered the 
plate. This was accompanied by three pintt 
of water made muddy, under the denqmina* 
tion of coffee, which James, who was behind 
the scenes, told us afterwards, was made by 
throwing a very small quantity of coffee into 
a large tea-kettle. We thought we had misv 
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taken oar ion, and expreMed our doubts to its 
■tttress ; but she assured at, her^s was the 
baate frequented by the quality ; and we were 
coBTinccd of it, when we found the charged 
tbe same for our breakfast that we should have 
paid at the first inna iu Eugland. 

We had now an ascent of a mile and a half 
to Dunmail Raise ; the top of a pasa iu the 
OMnnCaioa, where Dunmail, the last King 
tfCoaberland, who waa slain in the tenth 
reatury. Ilea buried uiider a grasa^grown heap 
ofstonea. The wall which divides tbe coun- 
ties of Cumberland and Westmoreland runs 
over tbe centre. The descent is steeper on 
tbe Weatoioreland side, and at the bottom 
lies the beautiful little lake of Graatmere. 
Rydal water succeeds it, yet smaller ; but it 
has some charming little islands, decorated 
with wood of aature*s own planting. 1 could 
have wished its owner had taken tbe pains to 
reoMve the weeds, which shoot above tbe sur- 
hct of the water. 

Our road from Keswick to Ambleside, after 
having aacended Castrigg, has been acon- 
tiooed defile, between two ranges of muun- 
tains, divided across by Dunmail Raise. Tbe 
euterpriaing hand of man seems to have form- 
ed three roads over different passes in tbe 
chain of mountains which rise in Cumberland 
and Weatmorelond. The western is this, 
which ia not very difficult of access. Tbe 
middle is Kirkstone, which, I believe, till of 
late, waa considered as impaasible. Tbe eastern 
it tbe great road over ^hap Fells, which I 
have not seen. The lakes wbicb occupy the 
foot of these passes seem proportioned to tbe 
height of these passes tbemiielves. Tbe larg^ 
ones of Winander Mere and Ullswater lie on 
each side the lofly Kirkstone ; tbe smaller ones 
of Graismere and Leathes water on each side 
Doornail Raise. 

In the cool of tbe cveoiag we walked back 
a mile and a half to Rydal, and, entering a 
door in the park- wall, had half a mile of steep 
ascent to the water-fall. Tbe proprietor has 
had tbe discretion to let his place alone, 
wisely supposing he could not mend it. Ex- 
cept the necessary accommodation of a foot- 
path, bia hand does not appear in it. It would 
be injustice to judge of tbe fall in this dry 
•eaaoD, which has emptied Lowdoor ; but tbe 



accompaniments surpass alt I ever saw. Bolder 
rocks, indeed, I have seen j trees so naturally 
and beautifully disposed, never. 

We were conducted out of tbe park tbe way 
we entered — ** But,** said I, to oar gAide, 
*' may not we see tbe small cascade ?** For I 
was too learned not to know all we bad to 
expect. He made no answer, but opened an* 
other door in the wall, which led us into a 
thick wood, almost excluding day- light. 1 did 
not think it possible for trees to have spread 
so deep a gloom. Emerging from this, we 
passed an open lawn, and entered another 
dark embowering shade. Here our guide 
opened tbe door of a mean looking building, 
and, though I knew what it was to offer to 
our view, I stood motionless when I entered 
it. Neither description or fancy could paint 
any thing so beautiful. ^ Magic alone seemed 
equal to tbe effect. How, then, can I convey 
an idea of it to yon ? 1 can but say tbtt we 
looked through a window, without either 
frame or glass, and saw,, at a few yards dis- 
tance, tbe water-fall, environed by trees, 
which shut out heaven above, and earth 
' around. Over tbe top is thrown a bridge that 
; is le»s picturesque than it has been ; since 
humanity has added parapet walls ; but if I 
had not been told the circumstance, I should 
not have imagined it c<#uld be more so than it 
is. A servant riding over it on a dark night, 
fell, with his horse, into the pool of tbe cas- 
cade below. They had neither of them any 
bones broken, and though much hurt, they 
both rccoveied ; but parapet walls were imme- 
d lately raised on the bridge, to prevent tbe 
possibility of ^uch an accident in future. 
There are trout in the pool, and one may fi^h 
out of tbe window ; but a party of Lakers^ a 
few weeks ago, did much better. They dined 
in this enchanting retreat, and tbe poor trout 
dined with them. 

Our road now lay by Kendal ond Burton, 
to Lancaster ; but not choosing to go the beaten 
track, we yesterday mororng crossed the 
head of Winander Merc, and breakfasted at 
the little town of Hawkesbead, Ave miles from 
Ambleside. Before we reached it we had a 
charming view of the vale in which it standi*, 
including Esthwaite water, about two milat 
in length. From Hawkctbead our road lay on 
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the border of the water ; and^ on quitting the 
▼ale, we pasted through light woods, and by 
genllennen's houaen, till we canie into the 
woods whtch &kirt Winander Mere, of which we 
now and then caught a glance. At nine nnilea 
from Hawkeshead, we arrived again at Newly 
Bridge, having made the circuit ofthebauks 
of Winander Mere. 

From Newly Biidge, 1 chose rather to en- 
counter rocks I did not knew, than sands I 
did; and we canae fourteen miles to Milthrop, 
over scars and-mosses almost frightful. After 
a long and gradual ascent, we found our- 
selves on the top of a hill called Tawtop. 
Po»stbly, if I he orthography adhered to the 
original meaning, it might he Tall- top. From 
hence we looked over a turbary below, to 
l^itberstack Scar, which rose beyond ; so des- 
titute of verdure, that at the first glance 
Millichamp took the ash-coloured rock for 
ploughed fields. The descent from Tawtop 
was abont h&lf a mile, steeper than Kirkstone, 
steeper than any thing I ever saw, except the 
old Welsh road I mentioned before. 1 felt the 
same sensation here as there*, fear least the 
horses should not be able to keep on four 
legs, as they walked slowly over such un- 
equal ground. You may be assured we walk- 
ed too. 

Having crossed the vale, a mixture of rock 
and peat, we ascended Witherslack Scar, as 
high as it is callivated, and then went along 
its side, leaving the enormous ploughed.rocks 
above. To this Scar succeeded one still 
higher, called Whitbarrow Scar, the rocky- 
summit of which had exactly the appearance 
of a ruined castle. As 1 looked up, I fancied 
I could distinguish walls and lowers. Be- 
low us was Foulshaw Moss, with our road, 
which is called the Long Causeway, running 
across it, like a white thread ; and beyond tlus 
a better country. The Moss affords a pas- 
sage to two small rivers, which join the Kent 
a little farther down ; and as. nature, in com- 
plaisance to these, has given them a valley as 
level as their own waters, she has made her- 
self amends, by raising a barrier of huge rocky 
fells on oue side, and not very small rocks on 
the other. At Levcns Bridge we crossed the 
lUnt, and got into another world. No more 



mosses or rocks ; hut the finest verdure atid 
the noblest trees. The scenery about the 
bridge is uncommonly beautiful. Levens 
Park is the seat of the Earl of Suffolk. 

We did not arrive at Milthrop till late last 
night, and we shall not leave it till evening, 
on account of the heat. Cartmel, Hawkes- 
head, and Milthrop please me much. Three 
pleasant, poor, and qaiet towns, that do not 
altogether afford one post-chaise. There is 
only one inn in each, and that rather mean ; 
but the people arc civil, the provisions good, 
and the charges so moderate, that one would 
not think the same country supplied the food 
which furnishes the neighbonring inns on the 
great roads. 

I was sitting to-day, after dinner, with Mil- 
lichamp, when, his shirt-bosom being a littlo 
open, I espied a black ribband. 

•« Millichamp,'' said I, « what have yon 
hanging to that ribband ?** 

He coloured, and replied, " A remembrance 
of Margaret." 

"A picture?" 

" No.*' 

« A lock of hair?" 

" No." 

« What then ?" 

** I will tell yoa," he answered ; « because yon 
will not langh at me ; but I should be afraid to 
tell any other person." 

He then drew from his bosom a bit of folded 
writing paper, which contained— what ?~a 
darn in a piece of diaper, in which the threads 
were as exactly laid as they had been at firs^t 
by the shuttle of the weaver. I contradicted 
his good opinion of me ; for I conld not help 
laughing, and exclaiming, << What a remem- 
branoe ! and by her own hand T* 

<« Yon msy laugh," said Millichamp ; ^ but a 
picture would only have reminded me of my 
Margaret's baanty j a lock of hair wonld only 
have attached my ideas to her person ; this is 
an emblem of her rirtnes. This, as I will 
prove to you^ proclsims her affectloo, in-' 
dostry, modesty, and talents. If she had not 
loved me, she would not have darned my 
night-cap. If she had not been industrious, 
she wonld not have darned it. And if she had 
opt been modest, she wonld have told me she 
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bid done it. And if the kad not been iogeni- 
oat and correct, the could not have done it to 
welL- 

** And flOy at a proof of yoar Margaret*s Tir- 
taet, you cut it out of yonr uisht-cap ?** 

*' I did 'y and determined to wear the hole 



in it for her take; but when it came from 
washing, it was meuded again; though not to 
neatly at before. And I believe it was done in 
a coarser mannar that the hand of the work- 
woman might not be suspected.** 
(7b be continued.) 



STORIES OF SEVEN DAYS. 



(C<mtinu§dfiom Vol, IV. Page 309.) 



TALE VI.— THE BOX ON THE EAR. 
Thb tisEtb ereaing the Baroness called 
npon Monaicnr De Versenay. ' 

** I must frankly tell you, ny friends/* cried 
he, " tkat the roost interesting event of my life 
was occasioned by my giving a man with whom 
I did not feel offended, a box on the ear.** 

" Truly," ssid the Baroness, " you arc the 
laat person whom I should suspect of such an 
eiplott ; for your temper has always appeared 
to me remarkably placid.** 

" Why," replied he, *' even my enemies 
would not, I believe, give me the character of 
a quarrelsome fellow *, but I will hasten to ex. 
plain to yon this seeming enigma.*^— 

WBeo I was about twenty-five, tbe death of 
my father gaTC me possession of a small Inde- 
pendence, which, as I was naturally of a grave 
and studious turn, was sufficient for my wants 
aad wishes. With all my gravity, however, I 
wan diapoaed ta see a little of the world ; and I 
left Ptcoardyy where I had hitherto resided, 
with an intention of passing some months at 
Pans. 

I hired aptrtments in the house of a gentle- 
maa wIm> was a professor of languages; I 
A>ttod my host a pleasant and intelligent man, 
and as I did not go very ranch into public, I 
p a sted aooie part of my time with him and his 
wifie, who was a good-humoured, good-na^ 
tared wonsan, with only one great fault, and 
that w aa n <iever>ceasing tongue ! 

One day, when I had returned as usual to 
my dbner, Madame St. Franc, my hostess, en- 
trapped mm in my way op stairs, and though 
I wno cxceaoiirely hungry, I was compelled to 
slop to listen to her acconnt of a new lodger, a 
gtBtlenMO from the covntry, who had just 



taken ajpartments from her, and who was, \m 

her opinion, a perfect Adonis. 

When the had ran herself out of breath, f 
ventured to ask after my dinner, which the 
was hurrying away to order, but the returned 
to assure me, that the new-comer was such a 
sweet modest young man, that it did her heart 
good to see how prettily he blushed. 

Confound his blushes and your loquacity 
too, thought I, when I tat down to my dinner, 
which was so completely tpoiled, that hungry 
as I was I could not eat it, and I tallied out in 
very ill humour ; a couple of hours passed at 
the theatre restored me to myself; and on my 
return I accepted the invitation of my hostess 
to sup with her. 

Our new inmate wss of the party* I had 
supposed that I should see a raw provincial^ 
with a glow of rude health, and an awkward 
simplicity of manner, and I was not a little 
surprised to find that I had been totally mis« 
tsken in my conjectures ; he wai in reality the 
handsomest youth I had ever seen, and 
though it was evident that he was a total 
stranger to the world, yet there was a natural 
elegance in his manners, that was perhaps 
more pleasing than the most polished address; 
half an hoor*s conversation convinced me that 
he was possessed of a lively wit, and when at a 
late hour we retired to our separate apart- 
ments, I was almost as much pleased witK 
him as my hostess had been. 

A little time madeSimours (for that was hie 
name) and myself very intimate, and never 
surely were two people of such opposite tem- 
pers, so partial to each other ; Simours was 
naturally of the gayest and most vivaci- 
oni disposition, he had also an astonishing 
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quickness, and Tersatility of talent, and he con- 
▼ersed upon most subjects in a way that would 
have persuaded yon he knew perfectly what he 
was talking about ; yet that was far from beiofir 
the case, for with great quickness he had no 
solidity, and between the natural indolence of 
his temper, and his a?ersion to severe scolastic 
pursuits, he was far from being learned ; but 
he rallied his own ignorance on some sub- 
jects with so much grace and iriTacity, and 
in the lighter branches of literature, displayed 
so much taste and talent, that he was alto- 
gether the pleasanteit companion that I had 
ever met with ; in short, we soon became the 
modern Pylades and Orestes, when an event 
happened that threatened to burst the bonds 
•f friendship between us. 

There was a pretty young milliner lived in 
our neighbourhood, with whom I had con- 
trived to make an acquaintance by purchasing 
some trifles from hf>r ; I had at first only in- 
tended a little harmless flirtation, but by de- 
grees I grew partial to the girl, whom I 
thought Simours seemed to look upon with 
an eye of preference, and I rallied him about 
her. 

** I believe Nina is a good and prudent 
girl,** aaid he ; ** and you may be assured that 
I shall never render her other tibe; and now, 
tny^ friend, as you have mentioned the subject, 
may I ask what are your intentions towards 
her?**^I hardly knew how to reply; I had, 
however, no settled purpose of seduction, 
and 1 said so. 

" And do you then,*' replied he, with se- 
verity, *^ think, that because you do not mean 
to rob this girl of her chastity, that you act 
honourably in paying her attentions, which 
may, by gaining her heart, render her un- 
hsppy for life?" 

«* Heyday, my dear littk Mentor," cried I, 
laughing, *' who the deuce would expect a ser- 
mon from you ; it is true I like the girl, her 
person pleases, and her conversation amuses 
roe, but I am not such a coxcomb as to ima- 
gine that because I trifle and talk nonsense 
to her, she must of course full in love with 
me ; no, no, my friend, the hearts of women 
are not so very vuluerable, believe me j 
but come, Simours, I more that half suspect 
that you take a tender interest for Nlaa; if it 



is so, frankly tell me, and 1 will trifle with her 
nu more.** 

** I swear to thee, my dear De Versenay,'* 
cried he, *' that 1 have not the least inclina- 
tion for the girl^ but for her peace and your 
honour's sake, I wish you would promise me 
to drop the very pointed attentions which you 
pay htr." 

As I was fully sensible that Simours was 
right, I readily gwe him the promise which he 
required, and nearly a week had elapsed with- 
out my seeing Nina ; when one evening as I 
was sauntering past her door, I perceived 
Simours come out of it. Nina attended him 
to it, and he stopped a moment.—*' Good 
night, my dear little Nina,'* said he, taking 
her hand.—*'* God bless yon, my dear Che- 
valier," replied she ; << do not forget to let 
me see you to-morrow night."—" Depend 
upon me," cried he ^ and with a shake of the 
hand they parted. ^ 

" Is this well, Simours," cried I, stepping 
up to him indignantly, ^ to treat your friend 
so disingenuously ; you have deceived me, and 
if I thought it worth my while, I would insist 
upon satibfaction." 

" And you shall have it instantly," cried he; 
**I am about to bestow Nina in marriage." 

" You ! "repeated I, incredulously. 

" Yes, I," cried he ; " she has been for some 
time beloved by a young man, who was only 
deterred from soliciting her hand because he 
had it not in his power to support her; 1 have, 
thank Heaven, both the will and the power 
to render them both happy, and ia a week 
Nina gives her hand to her lover.'* 

<< But why was this concealed from me?'* 
said I. 

" I never meant to conceal it from you," 
replied he; "for it is only to-night that K 
have settled the matter, and I meant to have 
informed you of it as soon as I had reached 
home." 

" Well," cried I, " the young couple have 
my best wishes, and they shall have something 
more." 

" No, De Versenay," said he, " I can do all 
that is necessary for them ; and surely to all 
the purposes to which wealth can be applied, 
theie is not one so delightful as that of reou 
dering two faithful lovers happy.** 
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I was ttrack with the pathetic earnestuess 
of hii tone, aad the little anger that I had felt 
4ied avay; we walked hone together, and 
nerer had I seen him exert himtelf so much 
to appear agreeable, he was more ani- 
mated than I had ever beheld him; and I 
could not help saying, " It is well, Simonrs, 
that yon did not turn your artillery against 
the heart of Nina, for she could not have re- 
sisted you.^ 

** Do you think so," cried he, iu a tone 
of pleasure 5 and then pausing — ** She is a good 
f irV* continued he, ** and is much better dis- 
posed of than she would have been with either 
of us." 

In fact, in a few days Nina and her lover 
were united, and Simours and myself con- 
tinued as good, or r»lher better friends than 
ner. 

One evening we were together at a coffee- 
house, when a gentleman entered, who was 
well known for his talent of gasconading ; he 
began to relate a very marrellous story, to 
which Simours listened with a look of arch 
incredulity, that did not escape his attention ; 
though a vain boaster, he was not deficient 
in courage.—'* You look as if you doubted 
ny veracity. Sir,** said he, to Simours. 

« Not at all, SirV replied m^ friend j « I have 
po doubts, I assure you.^ 

Simonrs* marked, though perhaps uncon- 
scious emphasis, offended him. — *' Hark*ec, 
Sir," cried he, " it is my way to chastise im- 
pertinence; I shall be glad to see you at six 
to-morrow morning, at the bottom of the mea- 
dow in which you was walking when I met 
you to-day— you understand me.** 

Simours bowed, and his antagonist went 
away directly ; Simours and myself also retired 
JO a fei^ minutes. 

** This is an unpleasant business,** said I, 
when we had left the coffee-house ; *' and I 
wish it could have been avoided, but now 
there is no possibility of refusing to give this 
puppy satisfaction, and unluckily he is an ex- 
cellent swordsman ; you will want a friend, 
and I shall accompany you of course.** 

*' Simours bad passed his arm through 
mine, and I was both hurt and surprised to 
perceive that he trembled ; it was too dark 
for me to perceive his face, but his enoiotioii 
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could, I thought, proceed only from fear,' and 
1 felt an involuntary sentiment of contempt 
for him. 

** Do you not think,'* cried he, hesitating, 
*< that it might be possible to accommodate 
the matter?** 

" I do not see how you can,** replied I. — ** I 
did not intend to offend him,** replied he.— 
" That may be," cried I ; " but you certainly 
dii offend him, and the manner in which bt 
let you know you had done po, was snch at 
no man who did not wish to be branded for a 
coward, could psss over with calmness.** 

He was silent for a few moments, and ha 
then burst into a phillipic against duelling. 

*^ All that you have said,** cried I, interrupt* 
ing him, " is very jast ; but men who live in 
the world caoaot act in direct opposition to itt 
laws ; all that can be done, is to be as careful 
as possible not to get into scrapes of this na- 
ture; but if a maa is unhappily entangled in 
one, he muU act with spirit or sabmit to be 
despisedr 

I spoke with marked emphatit ; Simonra 
made no reply, and in a few minutes we reach- 
ed home ; he walked with me into my apart- 
ment, and for a short time he strove to con- 
verse with an appearance of ease; presently, 
however, he bade me good night ; he held out 
his hand as he spoke :— ** God bless you, dear 
De Versenay,** cried he, as I gave him mine, 
which he pressed with fervour ; the tone of 
his voice, and the look which accompanied 
this action, subdued me, and I felt for him at 
that moment a sensation which I know not 
how to describe. 

« Poor fellow,** thought I, when he had 
retired, " it is not his fault that he is deficient 
in personal courage, which after all is merely 
constitutional, and how many good and ami- 
able qualities does he possets to counterba- 
Isnce this one defect.** I now began to con- 
sider whether it was possible to accommodate 
matters ; but the more I reflected the less 
likelihood I saw of it . I did not undress, but 
threw myself for an hour in my cloatha on my 
l>ed, and at half after five I tapped at Si- 
mours* door ; 1 found that he had also passed 
the night without undressing. He said he 
was ready, and we set out for the meadow. 

In spite of all the pains that Simours took 
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to prettnre an appearattce of compoiarey bii 
ttrror was apparent, and I be^an to fear that 
bit cowardice would expose him to tome op- 
protMrioui nuai^e firom hit aotajeonitty which 
would cover bin with ererlaatiof odinm. Do- 
▼al (for that waf his name) was already on 
the ffonnd ; be advanced to meet ns, and I 
wbitpered to Simours, ** For God*s sake recoU 
loci yonrsHf." 

It was precisely six o*cIock.— '^ Good morn- 
inf , gentlemen/ said Duval ; ** I have waited 
fior you for some time ;** he spoke in rather a 
rode tone^and I replied with asperity :— "That 
was unnecessary, Sir, fur we are punctual.** 

In facty an idea occurred to me, that it 
might be possible for me to extricate my poor 
little friend, by taking the affair upon my- 
■tlf.-.«You are mistaken, Sir,** cried be, 
taking cut bis watch, ** it is considerably past 
the time.**-— ^< Tottr watch is wrong,** replied 
I.-.««That cannot be,** said he ; «« for I set 
it myself.**— •« How, Sir,** cried f, with pre- 
tended indignation, << do you dare to insinuate 
tliat I speak falsely ? I insist upon satisfac- 
tion.**— <« You shall have il,»* said he, coolly, 
** when I hare done with this young geutlc- 
man.** As that was precisely what 1 wished 
to prevent, I pretended to be transported be- 
yond all bounds, and stepping up to him, T 
gave him a box on the ear, at the same time 
saying, " Defend yourself.** 

You may be sure he did not wait to be 
desired a second time, and our swords were 
out in a twinkling, when Simours threw him- 
self between us. 

** Hold'.** cried be, << what would you do ? 
remember, De Versenay, that I have a prior 
claim to redress. I insift upon your waiting 
the issue of our encounter. Come on, Sir,** cried 
he, to Duval, and drawing his sword, be threw 
himself in an attitude of defence. Though 1 
^as exceedingly pleased with the spirit which 
he shewed, yet as 1 thought it was only as- 
sumed, 1 was very unwilling to let them pro- 
ceed ; but my little timorous friend now ap- 
peared a very Mars, and he insisted so ve- 
hemently on bis right of precedence, that I 
sheathed my sword. 

The second pass, Simours was run through 
the body; I fl'ew to support him, and he 
fainted in my arms. Duval had taken the 



precaution to bring a carriage with him, and 
he and bis second assisted me to convey Si- 
mon rs,who was still insensible, to it ; when we 
had placed him in it I opened his shirt collar 
to give him air ; but what became of me when 
a glance at the loveliest bosom in the world 
convinced me that Simottrs, my dear Simours, 
was a woman ! 

No, my friends, it is not possible for me to 
give you an idea of my feelings at that mo* 
ment ; the cowardice which had provoked my 
anger was now naturally accounted for, and yet 
to prevent dangerto my life, she hsd risked her 
own : she loved me ; yes, it was plain that a 
sentiment more tender than friendship, must 
have impelled her to act so contrary to the n»« 
tural timidity of her sex; these reflections 
were only momentary. She opened her eyes^ 
and by an instinct of natural modeaty, she 
closed her shirt which I had left unfastened.— 
"Ah!** said she, in a Umt voice, ** yoo 
know my secret ! ** 

<* Would to Hesvea,** exclaimed I, pas- 
sionately, <<that I had known it sooner!^- 
Why, oh ! why were you thus rash ?** 

She could not reply, fbr she had again 
fainted, and the wound bled so profusely, that 
I was terrified lest she should expire before I 
could get assistance. 

1 directed the coachman to the house of an 
eminent surgeon, who lived nesr the men* 
dow ; he was fortunately at home : I hastily 
told him the sex of the supposed Chevalier, 
and besought him to tell me whether the 
wound was dsngerous. 

" Not at all,** cried he, after he had ex- 
amined it ; " it is a mere scratch, and I have 
no doubt that it will be well in a few dres- 
sings.** 

She now opened her eyes, and perceiving 
her situation, she made an effort to free her- 
self from the hands of the surgeon, who was 
busy about the wonnd. 

I advanced, and begged her to submit to 
have it dressed ; at the sight of me her lovely 
&ee was crimsoned, but she made no opposi- 
tion, and I retired while the operation wa« 
performing. | 

As soon as it was over she sent for me.-« 
. " I am impatient*' said she, " to account for 
' the disguise yon have teen me In, and to 
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•More jom that I baTC aot worn it (torn aoy 
aawortbj motive.** 

« Of that,** cried I, « I am assured •, bat do 
■ot talk Qov, it may kurt yoa.** 

** No,** replied the, '* the surgeon tays I am 
in no danger ; and, indeed, 1 believe my fitint- 
ing proceeded principally from my frigbt, 
wbich I may mtic,** contioued sbe, smiling, 
** acknowledge was very great."* 

** I am/ said tbf, <* the last branch of a 
noble and aflnent family ; my parents died 
while I was yet very young, and I was left 
nnder the guardianship of a distant relation, 
the Chevalier Florivat; this man, who was 
nearly old enough to be my grandfather, des- 
tined my band for himself ^ and as soon as I 
had arrived at an age to be married, he told 
me so ; It was in vain that I pleaded my aver- 
sion to him, he was inoapable of love, and 
the possession of my person and my fortune ; 
vaa fully sufficient to satisfy his desires; and 
Ibat, he told me frankly, he was determined 
to have. Yon may believe that I was not dis- 
posed to acquiesce in a measnre which would ' 
render me ihiteraUe for life j bat it was some 
time before 1 could deUrmine how to disap- 
point him ; I had been bronght up in seclu- ' 
sion, and I had no friends to whom I could 
Apply > I might indeed have taken refuge in 
a convent, bnt to say the truth, I wanted to 
•M a little of the world } in short, after con- 
aidcnng and reconsidering, I was of opinion 
that by assnmiog a male habit, I slionld 
cficctaally prevent the possibility of my guar- 
dian discovering mie, and that I should also 
have an •pportunt ty, which I otherwise could 
not, of seeing the world ; to be brief, I made 
my escape, and my mothcr*s diamonds, which 
I had in my possession, ampfy supplied me 
with the means to live for some considerable 
time; I mus^ own that at 6rst I found myself 
▼cry awkward, and I regretted my petticoats 



oflener than once ; but I was soon rccQacile<i^ 
to a change of habit which preserved m« from 
positive misery that must have attended my 
union with the Chevalier, and which was the. 
cause of my acquiring your friendship.** Ai^ 
she spoke the last words she blushed. 

*< Talk not of friendship,** cried I, throwing 
mjrselfonmy knees, and seizing her hand— 
** the sentiment which I feel for you is a 
thousand times more tender ; condescend then, 
dear Simours (for I knew not what else to call 
her), to accept a heart which is entirely de- 
voted to you, nnd give me a right to free yon 
for ever from this odious guardian who wsold 
have aacriiced yon.** 

<< Softly,** said she, " my fortnna is entirely 
In bis power, and—'* 

"Do not speak of fortune,'* cried I, in* 
termpting her ; << mine, though small, ia suffi- 
cient for our happiness. Ah ! Heaven knows 
that fortune has no share in the wish 1 f^\ tn 
call yon mfne. ** 

" I do believe yon, De Yersenay,** cried sho, 
with a smile of pleasure ; " bnt in a £ewmonths 
this man*s power will be at an end ; nntil then 
I must seek a respectable asylum, for yon may 
auppose that I shall not ag«n rcanme my 4is» 
guise, nod ss soon as I am mistress of my for* 
tunc, that and the hand of Celestine D'Alem* 
bert shall be yours.** 

in fact, five months afterwards my Cekstian 
gave herself to me ; and from that day to the 
present, I msy truly say that I have been 
blest with one of the best of wives. Dnval 
left Paris, as I believe, for America, and w« 
have never since heard of him ; to him, how- 
ever, I owed the happineas of knowing how 
dear I was to my Celestine. And now, my 
friends, do yon not agree with me, that the 
felicity which I at present enjoy may be aaid 
to apring, in a great measnre, from my giving 
Duval a box on the ear. 



THE NEW SYSTEM OF BOTANY, 

WITH PRACTICAL ILLVBTKATIOIfS OP THE PHILOBOPHT OP PLORA, Ac. &C. Hc, 



Wb now proceed to a tree whose alegance 
viast often have been admired; not indige- 
■ons, bnt completely naturalised, and forming 
na ornamental variety in our lawns and plen- 
mre grounds; not Indeod so much firop its 



raigcstic height, as fiom its widaspresding 
shade forming masses of a deep brown on 
aature*s verdant carpet. If we were inclined 
to go back to sacred authority for notices of 
this elegant evergreen, we might produce n 
D 3 
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number of passaget wUh which wc have no 
doubt our fair readcra arc well , acfiaaintcd, 
•pmrticttlarly in the Soufs of the royal P«alniitt, 
who makei many allusions to the wide spread- 
ing branchea of the 

CEDAR OF LEBANON. 
He, indeed^ was mora correct in his allusions 
than our own Paradisaical poet, who seems 
not to have strictly attended to the figure of 
this tree, when he describes it aa affording in 
Eden, 

•* losuperable height of loftiest shade.** 
Shakespeare, however, has noticed it more 
accurately where, in his Henrg VIII. he says, 
<« He ihall eonriah; and Hke a mountain cedar 
reach hU branches to all the plains about 

him." 

From thia we may very justly conclude that 
Shakeapeare had seen this tree, and therefore 
that it mnat have been introduced into Eng- 
land before his time; now, indeed, there are 
more of the cedars of Lebanon in thia conotry 
than on their native soil, where their scarcity 
may in some measure have proceeded from 
the devastation produced by Solomon's four- 
acore thousand hewers employed in cutting 
the timber for the Temple at Jerusalem: for 
aa our own immortal poet expressess it in his 
Henrg VL " Thus yields the cedar to the axe^s 
edge!- 

The iew Christians who now inhabit the 
neighbonrhood of that almost sacred mount, 
endeavour with a most religious strictness to 
preserve the few remaining trees, some of 
^vrhich may even have been in existence in 
Solomon^s time, or may at leaat be the firat 
generation descended from them, for their 
longevity ia proved by a well attested fact, 
that In the discovery of the Temple of Apollo, 
at Utica, near Carthage, cedar timber was 
found in good preservation which must have 
been two thousand years old. That some of 
the scriptural cedars are now, or at least were 
in exiatence little more than a century ago, 
may be well imagined from the observations 
of two travellers of good repuie. m 1575, 
Banwolf, a German, tella us : — *< We found 
ourselves upon the highett part of the moun- 
tain, and saw nothing higher*'' (which by the 
bye is ■omethiog like a German 6ti/Q *< but 



only a small hill before us all covered with 
snow, at the bottom whereof the high cedar* 
trees were standkig: and though thia hill hath 
in former ages been quite covered over with 
trees, yet they are aince so decreased, that I 
could tell no more than twenty-four.*'— But 
Maundrell, our own countryman, who visited' 
that mountain in the year 1696, informs us that 
<' having gone for three hours across the plain, 
I arrived at the foot of Libanus ; and from 
thence continually ascending, not without 
great fatigue, came in four hours and a half 
to a small village called Eden, and in two 
houra and half more, to the cedars. The«e 
noble trees grow amongst the snow, near the 
highest part of Libanus; and are as remark- 
able as well for their own age and largeness aa 
for those frequent allusions made to them in 
the word of God. Here are some of thrm very 
old, and of a prodigious bulk, and others 
younger of a smaller si^e. Of the former I 
could reckon up only sixteen ; and the latter 
are very numerous. I measured one of the 
largest, and found it twelve yards and six 
inches in girt, and yet sound, aad thirty seven 
yards in the spread of the boughs. At about 
five or six yards from the ground it was divid« 
ed into five limbs, eacl^of which was equal to 
a great tree." - 

Of those which are now so frequent in 
England, it is impossible to say that they are 
actually the descendants of those on mount 
Lebanon, although the seed was certainly 
first brought from the Levant ; because that 
cedars have been .found in other places ; and if 
we are to believe Belon,the same species of tree 
has been found indigenous on the monutaint 
of Taurus and Amaurus. However this may 
be, whoever has once seen this tree must easi- 
ly recognise it again, as it has such a peculiar 
appearance that no other can possibly be mis- 
taken for it, except perhaps the larch, though 
even there, there is a difference easily descern- 
ible. This outward pimilarity, as well as their 
sexual agreement, has fully justified Linneus 
in classing them both with the firs and pinea^ 
which, together with the larch, form the genua 
of Pinus Cedrus. This tree we most therefore 
designate as being in the class of MohMCiA 
MoMADELPHiA, and in the natural order 
of Ceni/er^. Ukt the specimen in tlM 
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foregoing lecture, it aluo hms the male and 
female flowera separate, though on the same 
pbot : ID generic character the male flowera 
are dispoaed ia racemes, and the calyx cousists 
merely of the scalea of the openiug bad ; they 
have no corolla; the stamen has many tila- 
meuts connected into an upright column at 
the bottom, though divided at top ; whilst the 
anthers are arid and naked: the female calyx 
has the strobile subovate, and consisting; of 
Isro flowered 5ca1es, oblong, permanent, rigid 
and imbricate ; there is no female corolla; and 
the pistil has a very small germ^ the style is 
avi'shaped, and the stigma simple. The fe- 
msle floweret has no pericarp, the strobile 
serving that purpose, having before been the 
Cilyx. In essential character the male calyx 
is four leaved, the female strobile two flower- 
ed; the corolla in both is wanting; the male 
b marked by the number of its filaments in the 
sUmen, with naked anthers, and the female 
by having oaly one pistil. Th^se remarks 
alio apply in a great measure to the whole 
genus, of which there are no less than twenty, 
one species. It is to be hoped that the culii 
valtouof this elegant tree will become more 
prevalent in England, as well as in other parts 
of the United Kingdom, as there is no doubt 
of its being both ornamental and useful 
when planted even on the most barren and 
bleakest mountains, where, in fact, perhaps 
few other trees will grow so well ; this, al- 
though a native of a mor6 southern climate, 



being only found there in the coldest parts^ 
particularly on Mount Lebanon, amidst snowt 
that are almost eternal. The experiment too 
has been fairly tried here, that thi« species of 
the cedar will thrive txftter on a meagre strong 
soil, than if planted in a rich loamy earth, a 
fact whidh every one must be aware of that 
has ever seen those elegant specimens that 
surround the got hie towers of Warwick 
Castle. And though at first we were indebted 
to the countries bordering on thv Levant for 
the seedii, yet now so completely is it natural- 
ized, that we are certain of a never-failing 
supply from our own trees, which have also 
the ftiogular property of producing the ripest 
cpnes iu the severest winters ! That the cedar 
of Lebanon may become highly useful as tin* 
ber, we have no doubt, though perhaps we do 
not give implicit credit to all the various pro- 
perties it is said to possess ; these have been 
described to be, the power of resisting putre- 
faction, of destroying noxious insects, of con- 
tinuing sound for several thousand years, of 
yielding an oil extremely eflicacious in pre- 
serving books and writings, &c. uay, it is said 
(o purify the air by i's efliuvia, and to inspica 
worshippers with solemn awe when applied 
to the wainscotting of churches and chapels! 
We will not presume to expatiate on the be« 
nefits which might result from this latter ap« 
plication, but we think enough has been said 
to recommend it to the patronage of oar fe? 
male botanists. 
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Nothing conld have been more fortunate 
for the acheme of St. Hypolite than the hasty 
departure of Aldooga ; his surprise and emo- 
tion at the discovery of his friend's real name, 
would have ^betrayed him to eyes so penetrat- 
ing as hers; to the aged and otherwise occu- 
pied Bertolini this agitation seemed to arise 
solely from esteem for his family ; and without 
waiting for an inquiry he proceeded to inform 
Francois of all he could wish to know. Deep 
was tbc interest which the young Francois 
took io his narrative; it accorded strictly 
-with that of Lorenzo, except that the events 



and characters were more freely detailed, and 
the names of pUces and persons no longer 
concealed. He learned with paitifut pleasore 
that the ftther of his friend had iniJeed been 
the object of his muthcr^s firJ^t attachment ; 
the likeness of face and figure whirh had 
caused her such emotion had not been the 
mere creation of fancy. Lorenzo was the son 
of that Sulerno so dear and so unfortunate; 
and doubly precious would he now be in the 
light of her 8on- in-law. 

** Happiness must never come unalloyed */* 
observed Count Bertolini after a pause. «I 
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know not bow to understand tbc strain of my 
dear/Loreuso*k tetter^ it it long, yet it ap- 
pears written with restraint; and although he 
pours out all a son*s joy at the restoration of 
bis iatber*s honour, and all the gratitude of a 
soul that knows no hounds to laudable feeling 
when he speaks of my affection, still there 
■•ems some sad thoughts which poisons all 
things. My daughter has taken away the 
letter, but I remember one passage which has 
strangely affected me i the sense, if not words, 
rmu thus>«-* In a few days I shall be at your 
Ibet; expect not to see me the same as when 
I left you. I am changed, I am ill ; I am so 
mafit for the enjoyment of this world that it 
MOms to Die 1 hare now accom|ilithed the only 
public task allotted me to fulfil, and that 
Heaven points out my future destination — 
f«ligions retirement.*— Here be breaks off 
abruptly^ and leaves me to conjecture tlierest. 
Does be doubt the constancy of my daughter ? 
He cannot, must not-^will not after he sees 
bcr again.** 

Francois was on the point of replying, when 
fbe entrance of Tisiters prevented the neces- 
sity, and afforded him the opportunity he 
wished of retiriag from the Maazo. 

The crisis was now at band ; the fate of his 
beloved sister, sad scarcely less dear friend, 
bang OB the events of a few days ; Francois 
felt alarmed as the moment approached in 
which he mast mount the very summit of de- 
ception, to induce Aldonga to break, with 
Solemo. He now almost wished that he had 
not undertaken the task ; but once in he roust 
proceed. And taking mea«ures for conceal- 
ment from Lorenso whose concurrence in a 
stratagem he dared not reckon opon, be left 
Teoice, hastened to, a little casino some miles 
distant, and dispatched his servant with a letter 
to the Marchioness. 

Thb letter contained nothing but groan?, 
despair, death! He had learned from her 
father that his rival was expected ; that she 
^as willing to give him her band; he could 
not bear to witness such a scene. He was 
gone, in short, to die of grief among the 
gloomy shades of bis casino, 

Francois charged the bearer of this letter 
with another for the Marquia Solerno; in 
viliicb he simply requested him not to men- 



tion their former acquaintance, as he had very 
powerful reasons (which he would explain 
satisfactorily hereafter) for wishing their inti- 
macy unknown to the Bertolini family.** 
Ouronce, the confidential valet of Francois, 
was ordered to learn the probable time of 
Solerno^s arrival, and to manage matters so as 
to give thi« billet into his own hands ere be 
entered the Palazzo. 

Business thus pot in train, St. Hypolite*s 
next concern was to give an air of desolation 
to his own appearance. To persuade Atdoaga 
of the violence of his passion would be abso- 
I utely necessary; and a lover in despair was 
never yet heard of with a glowing complexion 
and a firm step. Poor Francois must keep 
I^nt out of season ; he fasted, he was let bloody 
be drank water, lay on the ground that be 
might not sleep ; broke all his essence and 
perfume boxes, left his hair uncombed, half 
shaved himself, and instead of an embroidered 
mantle, wrapped himself round in a carelesa 
robe de chambre. During this strict discipline, 
billets were continually passing from the 
Marchioness to him, and from him to the 
Marchioness; his letters were all frantic, hers 
all sorrow ; again and again be solicited an 
interview at the casino; but she was craftily 
ill, or erafiily timid; in short, Aldonga wish- 
ed to stimulate bis passion by difficulties, to 
elevate bis notion of her virtue, and to sea 
whether the Marquis Solerno were or were 
not so handsome as when she first wished to 
beco|»e his wife. To the profligate mind of 
Aldonga it seemed easy to reconcile an incliu. 
ation for both lovers. She bad really burned 
with passionate ardour for Lorenzo; and 
though his absence, his coldness, and a certain 
libertine habit, had kindled new fires in her 
breast for the animated St. Hypolite, she yet 
felt that she could not relioquisb Solerno 
without proving that he was no longer charm- 
ing. It was her policy to evade an interview 
with I^rancois till after she had seen Solerno i 
should she be disappointed in the latter, then 
she would break her engagement, and make a 
merit of it to the other lover; but should she 
find him still beautiful and love-wakening^ 
she would play the honourable woman, thsa 
dutiful daughter, complete the marriage, anil 
as her inclination continued or declined, pur« 
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Meorcruh heraoMwr wHb St. Hypdite.— 
Tke MarchioofM bad just determined her 
Hoe of coodacty and aent a tender denial to 
Fnocois, who was again urgent for an inter- 
▼iew at tbe casino, wbrn a courier arrived at 
tbe Palasio announcing the expected arrival 
of hia maater, tbe Biarqnis Soleroo, on tbe 
■orrow. Dnronte teamed tbia intdligeace as 
be waited for Atdonga'a reply to tbe note 
froD bis lord ; and battening witb them to 
tbe eatino, be proposed to bis master to go 
himself to tbePalatso^ where be might enter 
firee from interruption, as Count Bertolini was 
at tbe Senate House, on state business which 
voald detain him through most part of the 
nigbt. 

Francois adopted this advice on the instant. 
While hia carriage was getting ready he has- 
tened to consult his counsellor the mirror; 
and found, to bis satisfaction, that be looked 
u love-lorn and woeful as the most tyrannical 
niftreas could desire. His matted hair, his 
■egfected dress, his pale cheek, and sunk eye, 
bat above all, his large dark roquelaure, made 
bin appear a suitable candidate for the severe 
•rdcr of L»a Trappe. He began indeed to fear 
that be looked too wo?fnl y Aldonga*s love was 
not of that spiritual cai»t which could bear 
Ibc wreck of the ol^t*s beauty, though 
shattered by grief far her ; and if St. Hypolite 
were to appear quite transformed, she might 
not perhaps foel any emotion but disgust. 
However, the die was cast, be must abide by 
tbctbeow; what he wanted in personal at- 
traction be waa reaolvtd to make up in ardour, 
aad even ardour alone animates any face into 
charms. 

By tbe adroit management of Duronce, St. 
Hypolite alighted unnoticed at the piazza of 
tbe Bertolini palace, and hurrying acrosa tbe 
hall, and up tbe grand staircase, proceeded to 
tbe evening apartment of Aldonga. She was 
alone, and upon tbe point of ringing to order 
her gondola for a moon-light visit to a female 
friend. St. Hypolite rushed towards her, and 
fell at her feet witb well-acted impetuosity. 

^Dear, adored, cmel Aldonga!** he ex- 
cUioied ; << aee m€ at your feet j I come to die. 
Tea, I swear to die thine, unless you promise 
■ever to bestow upon this bated rival tbe 
boMticfl I dftre not make my own !'' 



Aldonga raised him with surprise and plei^ 
sure. Nfver had St. Hypolite looked so irre* 
sistible; bis coarse wrapping dress was pic« 
turesque if not elegant, his disordered hair 
heightened its effect, and though bis persoA 
was evidently thinner, and the general glow of 
his complexion faded, impatience had brought 
a bright flush to bis cheek, and given such m 
wild lustre to his eyes, that A!donga aiw only 
a picquant alteration in bis appearance. 

A diverting scene of mutual deception fvU 
lowed ; but Francois knew exactly how for 
ber duplicity extended, while she was tbe com- 
plete dupe of his feioed despair. She pleadid 
her immaculate virtue, which rendered it 
almost criminal in ber to receive the mere 
vows of love from a married man ; she urged 
her duty to her father, ber promise given to 
Solerno when she had no particular preference 
for any one ; she wished to know what be 
could uff^r ber to tempt ber to renounce theae 
duties and cUims. 

Francois had a rhapsody on his lips in a 
moment. His whole life and heart would be 
devoted to her though be could not plight tbe 
vow at the altar; he would abandon his fa- 
mily and his country ; he would live at Venice} 
he would respect ber immaculate virtue wbllo 
she continued to think so rigidly; but if she 
did not marry, and lie gave up the wifo that 
bad beeu forced upon him, be should venture 
to hope that at last that heaven oY beauty to 
which lie aspire d ' . Here he was inter- 
rupted by Aldonga; ber bl^^hing face bid 
•itself on bis shoulder, that she might not hear 
tbe conclusion : and while she lay there softly 
sighing, Francois bad full time to observe^ ' 
that if be chose to subdue that immaculaUvir' 
tvey he need not fear any difficulty in the con« 
quest. It required some address to escape 
this danger without lessening the apparent 
fire which made bis passion so powerful ; bow- 
ever, he managed it ; and once more -exerted 
all bis eloquence to persuade the Marchioness 
that he would accept no other proof of her 
love than a fixed rejection of the Marquis tbe 
instant of bis arrival ; and that if she failed 
to give it him, be should either plunge int^ 
the Adriatic, or rave himself into madness. 

So flattered was Aldonga by this prodigious 
passion; so awakened by his tears, embraces 
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and ardent glaacefl*, «o iwelled by the idea uf 
his Bufferinf^ ; and ho more than ever cbarnnf^d 
by bit i^r^cef, that the was frequently on the 
point of giving him the promise be demanded; 
bat the very excens of bis lo?e alarmed her to 
think how it would make him tyrannise, were 
•he thus to give him a secret but absolute 
authority orer all her actions : how much 
better to retain him in her chains by favours 
occasionally granted as a boon, when she 
abould be the wife of a man too studious to 
go with her into public and observe her con- 
duct, and too guileless himself not to be easily 
blinded by her. Fortified by these ideas, Al- 
4onga was able to persevere in refusing to 
give her lover the promise desired, though she 
was profuse in professions and tentimunics of 
preference. St. Hypolite wearied with the 
farce, and somewhat afraid of trusting himself 
top long with so beautiful and licentious a 
woman amid the temptations of night and 
silence, abruptly started away from the fair 
band which courted his lips, and repeating 
bis vow of not outliving her obedience to her 
father, haatened back to bis coiino. 

His first moments were given to repeated 
borsts of laughter over the scene in which he 
performed so admirably; bis next thought, to 
vexation at her steadiness.—-** If she will nut 
renounce Solemn,'* he exclaimed, when alone, 
^* the plagues of Saint Anthony be her por- 
tion ! 'Whit shall 1 do in such a case ? Why, 
instead of drawing my friend quietly out of the 
snare, I must do the thing with ec/a( ; I must 
get her into a scrape with me, and then 
threaten to expose her, unless she gives up 
the Marquis.**— Francois paused upon this 
plan; his honourable and well- principled heart 
revolted from the commission of a libertine 
act, even with a woman whose virtue bad been 
ofleu forfeited ; what motive could sanctify 
such pollution, and the less so, since it would 
be deliberately done by him ? He now began 
to feel in its full force the rashness and impro- 
priety of his scheme. The quixotism of frilend- 
ship, like every other species of quixotism, was 
likely to lead to dangers, disgrace, and self- 
reproach: it seemed now too evident, that in 
pursuing a laudable end through illandsble 
means, through systamatic fraud, he would 
be forced to secure bis object by a guilty part- 



nership in illicit pasaion. Happily for St. 
ttypoHte, he bad never been fascinated by 
the personal graces of Aldonga, or perhapa 
that lurking inclination would have induced 
him to believe such a conclusion as the one 
uow impending, too certain to be avoided; 
his senses were yet under the command of 
reason and principle, and assisted by them, 
he saw the circumstance in its true light ; re- 
solving only to cheat a little more, and manage 
so as to place the Marchioness in a disgraceful 
situation, without becoming criminal himself. 
Could he get her to the casino at night, alone 
and in his apartment, be might easily concert 
measures so as to alarm the jealousy of Count 
Amalfi, and lead him to burst upon their re- 
tirement. This would either noise the matter 
abroad, or induce her to accept Amalfi*s hand 
as an equivalent for his silence ; at all eveuts, 
it would put her in his power, and he might 
alarm her into consent by a mere threat of 
publishing her indiscretion. The difficultiea 
seemed to increase as the business drew nearer 
a close; and St. Hypolite more than once ex- 
claimed, *< N^ver will I act such a part again!** 
Displeased with himself, and painfully anxions 
for his friend, he could not find rest on bia 
pillow, till after he bad re-perused a joint let- 
ter from his mother and sister, which had beea 
forwarded to him from his banker at CoUicure. 
The lender melancholy which breathed through 
the passages written by Julie, and the name of 
his friend blotted evidently by her tears, re- 
vived bis hopes, because it animated bis wish 
of freeing her lover fipom bondage. " Ah, my 
sweet sister !** he repeated, turning himself to 
rest upon her letter; "thou little drcamest 
how much I am encountering to serve thee. 
But by all the Saints in the Calendar ! I will 
never do as much again, no, not for the blessed 
Virgin herself."— Half gay, half sad, Francois 
closed his eyes, and dropped to sleep. 

The morrow, which was to bring the Mar- 
quis Solerno to Venice, rose upon Aldonga 
with emotion and expectation in its beams : 
her heart was beating between the recollection 
of former tenderness for Solerno, and present 
passion for St. Hypolite ; vanity too contri- 
bated to her feelings, and abhorring the idea 
of being beheld with indifference, she called 
forth all the assistance of the toilet to heigbtea 
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that beanty which nature's baod had finished 
beyond farther addition. All the blushea of 
•ommer were on her cheek, itt fra^ance in 
her breathy itt Toluptnontness in her eyes and 
tmilesy when seen through the embellishing 
mist of a transparent veil which corered her 
whole person ; sbtf presented herself to Solerno 
as he rose from embracing the knees of his 
▼enerable protector. Solerno turned round at 
her voice, ita first accents had sent the blood 
to hia heart freeaing as it went. His cheek, 
therefore, was pale and lustreless ; his eyes, 
dianed bj frequent tears and anxious vigils 
while awaiting the Neapolitan decision, had 
not even that light in them which joy and 
affection can kindle in the dullest orbs ; his 
figure, wasted by regret, offered but a graceful 
outline which youth, health, and peace might 
again fill up with beauty, but which now gave 
to Aldonga only the idea of sickness and feeble- 
ness. She started as she beheld him, and ex- 
claimed involuntarily, '* Santa Maria! how 
you are altered I" — Solerno believed her hsp- 
pily disgnsted with him j the thought held 
out a prospect of hope, and that hope in- 
stantly spread his cheek with a bloom, and 
lighted up his eyes with a fire which restored 
not only animation, but beauty to^ the most 
admirable of human countenances : *' Do you 
observe this alteration?** he exclaimed. AI- 
donga\ feelings changed as rapidly^ she fancied 
this emotion of his^proceeded from a lover-like 
gratification at the interest her remark ex- 
pressed, and she saw that his personal graces 
though diminished, were not dcstrojred : it is 
true, no pi^t of her former passion throbbed 
in her veins, but she could look at him with- 
out reluctance, and meditate the resolution of 
yielding her hand to him, for |he sake of pre- 
serviug her reputation, idiich would be lost 
were she to break off the engagement and ren- 
der herself accountable to so wild a lover as St. 
Hypolite. Her answer was gentle and con- 
cilfttting, and in proportion to her appearance 
o^ constancy, fell the spirits of her betrothed 
hhshaod. The aged Bertolini looked at him 
with the concern of a parent, frequently in- 
veighed against that excess of anxiety which 
he must have yielded to, since it had altered 
his healthful appearance so much, and revert- 
ing to the success of his ^aose, led him into 
Km. XXVUL Vol. V.^H. S. 



details of all that related to it. Even this be- 
loved topic, the restored frame of a departs 
parent, could not entirely banish from the 
brow of Solerno the gloom wbirh darkened it; 
bis looks were downcast and mournful ; he 
sighed often and deeply; and all his vfews 
of the present and the fnlurp, seemed so dart 
and gloomy, that Aldonga contemplated with 
some alarm, the probable consequence of a 
union with a man of so melancholy a tempem>> 
ment. Count Bertolini knew cot how to ae- 
count for a melancholy so ill suited to his 
circumstance*; this was not the pvriod 
to question him, but he resolved to do It 
when they should be alone; and Solerno 
himself, occupied solely with the idea of an- 
nouncing his resolve to retire into a monas- 
tery, felt the presence of Aldonga a 'restraint 
rather than an encouragement. 

** I scarcely know you my Lorenzo,** said 
Bertolini kindly," your spirits have been over- 
tasked in this arduous affair. We must try to 
revive them. Venice has still its innocent 
pleasures, and we have lately got acquainted 
with an amiable Frenchman who would ani- 
mate sorrow itself. St. Hypolite is at his 
ceuino, is he not?** — ^Bertolini turned to his 
daughter as he spoke, while Solerno, with a 
bright Bush of pleasure and doubt exclaimed : 
" St. Hypolite ! what, Francois ! the Chateau 
de Roussillon! is it possible?"* 

Mutual inquiries and explanations followed ^ 
it seemed the same, and yet it could nqtbe; 
this St. Hypolite was married, his friend was 
not so ; this gentleman was inflexibly silei^t 
upon hia other connections, place of residence, 
&c. his friend was candour itself, and fond 
of discoursing upon the places and persons he 
loved. Yet still the names, the face, the 
figure, and the age seemed to agree. All of 
them were puzzled ; since Salerno could not 
imagine, if it were he, why he should not speak 
of their acquaintance ; and Aldonga, from 
Solerno*8 answer to her questions, learned 
that he had only been an acquaintance made 
when travelling.—" As I was entering the 
Palazzo,'* observed Solerno, " I recollect some 
' one put a note into my hand, with a request 
that I would read it instantly. I remember 
' the fellow added, * Do you recollect me. Sir ?* 
' And 1 remembering the fttce, and thhiktnf 
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bim a dumettic of a lady who was formerly 
yrtrj troabletome to me, answered iu the affirm- 
atire, and went on. I think now the face was 
that of Durooce, the valet of Francois St. 
Hyp lite.'* 

At he tpoke Solerno eagerly searched in his 
VMom for the billet which he thought he had 
placed there; it was not to be found. "I 
niitt ht^e dropped it by the way,** he ndded. 
Aldonga ro^e hastily; covering her bnrninsr 
cheeks with her veil, and trying to moderate 
Hie tone of a voice that was ready to burst out 
teto suspicion Invective, fhe offered to send 
ber page to search for the lost note.—** Doubt. 
less it will be found,** she exclaimed; and 
with a hpwiug^ speed she was along the gaK 
> Ury, and at the foot of the grand staircase, 
«re Solerno could follow. 

Her eagle glance caught a glimpse of some- 
thing white which lay close to the entrance; 
ahe stooped, she raised it up^il was the note 
directed to Solerno In the hsnd-writing of St. 
Hj polite. Quickly thrusting it iuto her vest, 
she called aloud for the domestics, and leav- 
ing them with directions to search for what 
she had just found, she hurried by a back way 
lip to ber own apartment, where securing her- 
self from interrnptiouy she opened and read 
the following billet:— 

** To the MwrqhfLM Soieno.^^Be not too much 
surprized to find me at Vtrnice, ray dear friend 
I will account for my appearance at a fitter 
opportunity. All I request is, that you will 
continue to think me a tolerably honest fellow, j 
although 1 intreat of you not to contradict a ' 



report I find it convenient to spread here^ 
that I am a married man« What the duce 
nt ed you care about my reasons ; perhaps I 
want to cure some la<4y of a passion for me« 
by making" her fancy it hopeless ; perhaps I 
want to save my own virtue or that of somA 
too yielding fair one, by presenting the ob« 
stacle of infringement on nsarriage vows ; or 
perhaps I want to obtsin a beauty upon easier 
terms than she would grant if she knew me 
free to make her my wife. Beware of that 
perhaps, Solerno ; by the mass yos will iujura 
me if you believe it: fancy me entertaining 
myself with a conquest 1 neither care for nor 
mean to take the spoil of, and you will come 
nearer the truth. Not a word, I charge yon, of 
my single slate $ not. a word of former acquain* 
tance when I meet yon in public, and thea 
you' know you need not utter falsehooda*^ 
Adieu 1 1 rely on your discretion and friendship. 
" Francois St. Hypolite.** 

Rage wcs in the heart of Aldonga, ahama 
on her cheek, and the fires of rereiige in her 
eyes, aa she held the paper in the act of tearing 
it, when recollecting herself, she thrust it k>ack 
into her vest, exclaiming, " It may be of use, 
perhaps ; accursed billet ! dissembling vil« 
lain ! What, drsplsed, cheated, sported witb^ 
No, by Heaven he shall not enjoy the triumph! 
I will be revenged, I will blast his Tain hopea! 
Yes, Amalfi shail be my instrument.**— And 
as she spoke she rung for h^r page to prepare 
her gondola and attend her to the palace of 
Count Amalfi. 

{Tpbgeoniunud,) 
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(Contintudfrom Vol, IV, Page 309.) 



rETEB*S OBDINART MODE OF LITINO. 
At four every morning Peter awoke ; his 
Ministers then brought in their reports, and 
presented their different documents ; ~ he 
saw, he investigated, and passed judgment 
himself, gave his orders, and made notes ; 
beard all objections, answered them, softened, 
changed^ or corrected them, according to the 



dictates of his righteoiu and enlightened mind. 
A slight breakout was then brought him ; be 
dressed himself, and went to the Admiralty, 
and was present at the Senate. He dined re- 
gularly at eleren o*clock ; the dishes which 
were generally served up, and which he waa 
roost fond of, were cabbsge soup, either nade 
salt, or soor crout, gmel, a cold sacking pig. 
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bitted with soinr cream, cold roast meat aod 
cscnmbcr^ salt meat, roatt lamb, ham, and 
old cheese. After dinner he slept 'for two 
boars in bis night gowu. When he awoke, he 
received the reports of such business as had 
been expedited in the morning j he took no 
sapper, and retired early to rest. In his regular 
way oflivinie, setting aside what hegare up to 
drinking, and those orgies where he appeared 
to abandon himself he took no other bever- 
age than kislescktchi quaue, and soaietimes a 
liMlc brandy. At length he quitted thiv kind 
of drink to accustom himself to wine \ at first 
he drank none other thaa that of Medoe ) but 
latterly he preferred Hermitage wine. 

When he held Court feutiTals, or g^ve them 
Vnaseif to m re small and select society^ he 
wished erery one to be gay and jovial ; he 
rightly judged that wine was a proper slimu- 
Itts to produce this efiect, and he was not dis- 
pleased to see his company rather inebriated, 
provided tUat decency -was observed*, when 
they swerved from that iu the least drgree, 
bis method was to deprive them ftom con 
tinning it, by plunging them, by repeated 
draughts, into the most stupid intoxication. 

BBTBK THE GREAT, AND 'A DUTCH MAS- 
TER. OF A VESSBL. 

Peter had a clerk of his kitchen, named 
Xohu Velten ^ he was a German, and his mas- 
ter loved him for his fidelity. It is well 
kaowoy and for what renson, Peter was so very 
sparicg of his money ; he did not, therefore, 
sluiwcr pecuniary benefits upon Velten ; but 
bis msnner of recompensing him was indirect : 
I find it admirable, and I must confess I should 
feel an ill opinion of any one who could di». 
cover any thing in it either little or deserving 
of ridicule. 

H often happened that the monarch went, 
accompanied by his Generals and very parti- 
cular friends, to dine in pk nie at John Velten^s, 
at a docat a head. He found in this a three- 
fold pleasure j he amused himself, enjoyed in 
Iheae picnics that true freedom of conversa- 
tion which is the charm of life ; he spared the 
treasurra of the state, and be improved the for- 
tune of oue who had served him well, by the 
flMaaa of the mau^s situai ion iu life. He loved, 
honoured, eucoursgcd by hi* presence and his 



familiarity, every condition, eveiy professsion : 
be despised no one; but he lOved to mis 
among hia subjects, and observe every statioa 
of life r he made every body frel at their ease; 
they might speak to him and converge with, 
him free from all restraint,, while he knew 
how to render to himself what was his due ; 
and he could always easily distinguish inso- 
lence and blame-worthy Jioldness, from un- 
taught vulgsrity, or a defective education. Aa 
it was of the utmost importance to., him to 
give the greatest encourgement to maritime 
affairs, which tocreased under hU dominion, 
like every thing else be undertook, he was par- 
ticufarly gratified when he was in company 
with merchants or dr'alers, whom be animated 
to industry; he loved to improve himself^ 
through their means, and very often be wan 
their instructor ; for his vast genius, prompt 
at conception, had already acquired the ihost 
enlarged and well connected ideas on na« 
) vigatioo and commerce : he often went to dine 
with these merchants of Pclersburgh, at 
whose houses he knew he should meet seafar> 
ing men, sailors, or masters of^essels. 

He chanced cme day to meet at the bonte 
of one of those merchants, a Captain of a trad* 
ing vessel, a true Dutchman, of the name of 
Schip/ter* who was there, with some of hU 
crew. Peier had just dined ; he desired that 
the Captain might sit down to tahla^ and that 
his people should also remain in the apart* 
meut and enjoy his presence : be bad them 
served with drink« and he amused himself 
with their sea phrases, as coarso as they wr r« 
artless. 

One of these sailors, emboldened by the in- 
dulgence of the monarch, thought proper to 
driuk the health of the Empress, with all the 
zeal of gratitude. After a momcnt^s pause, 
be took up the jug, bent his head in advance, 
scraped his feet awkwardly behind him, and 
said, " Mif Lord^ the Great Peter, long live your 
wife. Madam, the Empress^ • Capiain Schipper 
turned himself round, looked at the sailor, 
shrugged his shoulders, aud to shew the Ccar 

* May we not presume to believe that tbe 
appellation of Skipper, given to masters of 
trading vi-ssels, is derived from this circon^ 
stance ?— ^tof e by tht JBngUsh Translaiot* 
£8 
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that he, for bis part, anderttood the usages, 
politenest, and style of the Court, rose up, 
jogged the sailor with his elbow, took the jug, 
advanced towards Peter, bent bis body very 
low, aad thus correcting the phrase of the 
mariner : — ^** Sir^ the Great Peter, long live her 
Escellencjf, Madam, the Empress, your spotue**^ 
The Czar smiling, replied, ** Schipper, that is 
rery well, indeed 3 I thank you.'* 

MIRA€ULOU8 IMAGE OF TBI VIRCIV 

MARY. 

Peter the Great being once at a town in 
Poland, heard muf h of a wonderful image of 
the Holy Virgin, which hnd been seen to shed 
tears during the celebration of mass, and he 
resolved to examine this extraordinary mi- 
racle. The image being highly elevated, he 
asked for a ladder, ascended it, and ap- 
proached close to the image : he discovered 
two little holes near the eyes ^ he put his hand 
to the head-dress, and lifted up with the hair 
a portion of the skull. The monks, who stood 
^t the foot of the ladder, quietly regarded the 
Czar, for they did not imagine be could so 
soon discover the fraud ^ but when he even 
put his finger upon it, they shuddered to bf- 
liold Ihfir miraculous Virgin thus dishonour- 
ed. Tbt Emperor discovered, within the head, 
f basin, whose bottom waa even with the 
f yes ; it contained a few very small fish, the 
notions of which agitated the water, and 
paused it to issue slowly, and by small quan- 
tities, from the two overtures at the corner 
of each eye. He descended the ladder, with- 
out seeking to undeceive the devotees, or any 
one } but addressing himself to the monks, he 
said coldly to them, " That is a very curious 
image, indeed!^ 

PETER*f GRIEF FOR THE DEATH OF HIS 
BON. 

Peter, after the death of his first son, had 
another son by Catharine, Peter Pet row itch 5 
without any hopes of having more. On him 
all his hopes now rested ; and if he perished, 
no one remained to perpetuate hist memory. 
He lost him at the age of one year and an 
half: this was a terrible stroke to biro, be 
could not support it, his great soul was sunk, 
he fell into a profound melancholy, lost sight 



of his projects, his affairs, and the care of hit 
empire j he shut himself up, would see no 
one, and obstinately refused admittance to 
any body. Alone, in his apartment, he aban- 
doned himself to grief, and even Catharine 
herself, durst not approach him. This situa- 
tion lasted several days ; Catharine was in the 
most trying inquietude, for she had not only 
to support her own sorrow, but also th^ 
terrible state to which the saw the Czar re- 
duced : she addressed herself to the senator 
Dolgowronki, a steady, sensible, and worthy ' 
man, of great abilities, and much attached 
to the Czar and hb country, and who pos- 
sessed a well- merited influence over the mind 
of his Prhice. 

Dolgowronki promised to put every thing 
in practice to draw the Czar out of thia 
solitary grief, and he meditated the following 
plan :^-He assembled the Senate, put himself 
at their head, made them follow him, and 
went to the door of the Czar^s chamber : they 
knocked, no anawer ; they knocked again, re- 
peated it, and cried out, with evident terror.— 
Peter, struck by these cries, and feeling un- 
easy, presented himself, asked who dared 
trouble his repose, and infringe upon the 
order he had given of being left alone? Dol- 
gowronki cried out, that his empire was lost 
if he did not shew himself; that all business 
was at a stand, and that of the utmost import- 
ance; everything waa in an unaettled 8tate,and 
if he did not come and regulate hft affairs, 
they were proceeding to the election of a new 
sovereign, since the state could not atand 
without a head. 

The Czar, struck with the firmness of Dol- 
gowrottki, and with a language so new to bin, 
conquered his obstinacy, and suffered himself 
to be dragged from the abode of grief; he fol- 
lowed Dolgowrouki to the Senate, and soon • 
the multiplicity of business, and the af- 
fairs he had to examine and regulate, made 
him forget his grievous loss, and be thought 
only of occupying himself in the cares of go- 
vernment. 

ORIGIN OT CZARKO-CELO; OR, THE BO- 
ROLGH C)F 8ARKA, IN RUSSIA. 

Peter lived a long time at a distance from 
his empire, either on account of the wars he 
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hid to siutmia, or by bis trm?eU into different 
coanlrics. It was in one of these •bsences 
that Catharine emplc^ed herself with the 
pleasure of giving him an agreeable surprise. 

At fifteen or sixteen Russian miles sonth of 
Petersbnrgh, she bn^rcoMurfced at a distance 
from the high road, an elevated situation 
which would, she tbonght, be very appropriate 
to the erecting on it a small summer resi- 
dence, making it commodious, simple, com- 
manding a fine prospect, and surrounded with 
smiling objects such as Peter was fond of. 
She had it constructed privately; it was 
built of wood, and she herself presided over 
the work : she drew the plans, and ordered 
the laying out of the gardens, disposing every 
thing with that promptitude, that all was 
finished on the arrival of ber husband. 

Peter, on bis return to Petersbargh, ever 
active, was continually in motion ; he dug 
cannla, be formed quays, and forwarded the 
vorks of bis new city. Catharine told him 
she had nsnde a discovery of a charming situ- 
tion, of which he was yet ignorant, where 
he had never been, though very near to Peters- 
burgh. 

Peter suffered himself to be conducted there 
by Catharine : they soon went out of the high 
rond, and arrived at a height, where stood a 
house, concealed by a wood, so that Peter 
could not see it ; but there a roral festival was 
in preparation for him } he conld not, bow- 
ever, help ad(i^ing the place, and its situation. 
Catharine informed him, she had made ber- 
salf happy by bniUliag on this spot an habita* 
tioa according to his taste j Peter applauded 
the idea, and still conversing, they walked on ; 
they approach it, and he sees, at length, before 
bis eyes, a pleasant garden, a charming house, 
the chimnies smoking, and several persons in 
readiness to receive \^m : be enters, and ez« 
periencesall the pleasute of surprise; while 
he cansed Catharine to enjoy one more in- 
finitely exquisite, by tbe.extteme satisfaction 
he evinced at all be beheld s be praised every 
thing, found all in the most perfect order, em- 
braced tbe lovely arehilcct, who had so in- 
geniously employ td heratlf in promoting his 



pleasures ; took her by the hand, led her to the 
table, and never did Peter make so agreeable 
and cheerful, a repast. 

£lizab«?th afterwards built the spacious 
Castle of Czarko-Celo ; which is constructed of 
brick, and is yet in fine preservation. 



MlfS HAMILTOV. 

The Empress, wife of Peter the Great,' 
had a maid of honour named Hamilton ^ she 
was young, pretty, and of great tenderness. 
Reputation and pleasure are not always com- 
patible with female decorum. Twice already 
had she extinguished every maternal ientimen| 
in ber bosom, and had, by murder, deprived 
the fruit of her imprudence from being brought 
to light : two innocent victims had received 
from this beauteous Hamilton lift by l«vc^ 
and death from a sense of reputation. The 
third pregnancy was visible ; she was closely 
watched, and it was proved that Miss HsouU 
ton had, for the third time, destroyed her off- 
spring. The law condemned her to lose hef 
head, and the sentence was executed accerd- 
iogly. 

Peter had not beheld so many attractions 
unmoved ; he had loved her, and she had made 
him happy. Miss Hamilton, in her prison, 
given up to the most bitter reflections, could 
not yet help Battering herielf with escaping 
death, as she reckoned the Czsr amongst her 
lovers. The day marked for ber punishment 
arrived; she appeased upon the scaffold, ha- 
bited in a robe of white satin, trimmed with 
Mack ribbauds ; and never had ahe looked so 
beautiful. The monarch advanced to bid her 
farewell; he embraced her, encouraged her, 
and said to her, ** I cannot save thee ; the law, 
which condemns thee, is greater than 1 ! Trust 
in God, and suffer patiently.** And at the 
very moment when the Czar, deeply effected^ 
pressed her hand for the last time, and walked 
away, that captivating head, with one blow, 
was separated from her beautiful body, end so 
terminated the life of the unfiMrtiuiate Miss 
Hamilton ! 

(To 6e continu4d.) 
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FINE ARTS. 
Hdudttationis of t^e (^x^lit act; 

EXEMPLIFIED BY SKETCHES FROM THE NATIONAL MWEUM AT PARIS. 



CHARLES I. 
This picture placf s iU original in a tilua- 
lioii wbithyas it is iuterpreted by the Parisian 
critic, is, we believe, contrary to historical 
trnlh; or at least an emblematicnt effort only 
of the painter ; forhessys, there was a period 
in the life of Charles 1. in which that monarch, 
pressed by untoward circnmstances, went to 
the sea shore where, in i^ place agrerd apo>n, he 
was to have Ibnnd a vessel in which be intend* 
«d to embark. He arrived after the vessel had 
sailed, and from the height where he stood 
be perceived her already at a great distance. 
In consequence of this, which is the subject of 
this piece, a painful expression is marked 
upon his countenance, and a melancholy reigns 
over It which, hbwevfr, his native dignity re- 
strains, and keeps from falling into despon- 
dence. The whole figure, though in a common 
dress, is full of nobleness; the attitude is 
toldierlike ; the whole turn of expression truly 
royal J and is, in short, evidently ihatof a man 
accustomed to command; and the whole 
aspect of the figure shews that all the graces 
of royalty may be well expressed without the 
aidof the crown or robes of state. Nothing 
appears less favourable to the painttr than 
boots, large br«ecbes, a buff jerkin, a sword, 
and the hat of that period ; in fiict, Calot with 
all bis skill, if be had been to sketch this dress, 
would have made it grotesque and ridiculous ; 
whilst Van Dyk with his,has drawn a pprsonage 
whom no one will ever suppose to be merely a 
aimple cavalier. This picture has been well 
angravcd by Strange. This portrait, continues 
the critic^is indeed an historical picture, and 
may be considered as a masterpiece, be cauie 
it unites in itself all the parts of the art, and 
fulfils all the prescribed condi^ons of interest, 
sentiment, correctuess, and colunriog. It is 
drawn with a firmness which shews that It waa 
struck off at once; all the local colours are 
thrown in freely, and (he Ight is that uf broad 
day. The hat has an elegant and warlike air; 



the satin of the doublet has a truth of effect 
which comes up to nature ; the play of the 
lights and shades of the satin is in a perfect 
gradation from the jutting out of the elbow 
which receives it in folds, to the right side o€ 
the figure where it is lost in shade. lu the de- 
tails of the dress, every thing is a true portrait. 
The Groom and the Page have all the charac- 
ter of their offices; the horse is a fine war- 
horse ; be is fdtiguod, be hangs his head, but 
the chest and forehead mark bis qualities.— 
The scenery shews » retired spot on the se« 
side, and i» drawn with grand features, so as to 
agree with the style of an bistoj-ic painting. 

It is generally allowed by connoisseurs, that 
the most perfect of Van Dyk^s performances, 
as a portrait painter, is hia 

PRESIDENT RICHARDOT, 

Which the French critics consider as posses- 
sing spirit, look, exprevsion, disposition of tbe 
parts, design, colouring, character, and in 
short, every thing which cnn stamp a value on 
a portrait. In this the head has all the senti- 
ment that bespeaks a firm aud reflective mind; 
an austere magi> trate, much rectitude, and no 
deficiency of the milk of human kindness. 
Here too, the black costume and the fur- 
red mantle are quite in a contrasted unison 
with the Child*s head which they thus throw 
out sullicieotly from the canvas, as the effect 
of his delicate tints would have been quite de- ' 
stroycdby the contrast of the black alone, but 
which is avoided by the brown tint of the fur 
coming between. This i^, indeed, a master- 
piece in thesrt. The hand which holds the 
book, is extremely handttome ; but that which 
rests upon the Child*s hand is a little too 
youngfbr the fathei's head; the head of the 
Child itself if luminous, brilliant, firmly pen« 
cilled, solid, free, and well determined, as iff 
done off band, as it were. The hesd too is 
sprightly, and bears a family likeness; the 
very eyes speak ; the white satin of its dress ift 
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a little loiledyby time perhaps*, for in painting, 
tbc light stuffs always suffer by tifne, and lose 
•orae of their hrifhtness. 

The hand, perhaps, is rather unfinished, it 
looks too much tike a sketch. Yet this is not 
the effect of negligence, but is, in fact, evi- 
dently intended to fix the attention more 
atroogly on the principal figure, and to prevent 
the eye from dwelling too much on what is 
only introduced as a foil, or contrast. 

Van Dyk knew well that every one who 



looks at a portrait, pays most attention to the 
eyes; for this he is too much in the habit of 
sacrificing all the oth^r features to their effect^ 
and in the same manner he sacrifices all the 
rest to the face, and that he effects by lower- 
ing the tone of colouring. Yet all this he exe* 
cutes with such a degree of management, that 
thespectator feels its eff<>ct immediately, hut 
is obliged to study some time before he can 
discover the cause. 



POETRY. 



ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 



UPON THE SUBJECT OF PRAISE. 

BT MRS. LIDDIAAD. 

Pramc is the suirmer of the mind, 
Whose cheering influence can unbind 
The icy bunds of grief and care— 
Then sure the Bard deserves his share ! 
All deaths, undaunted, warriors dare. 
In hopes that Fame their tomb shall rear) 
That her bright incense still may burn 
Unquenched oVr theSoldier^s urn. 
For Praise, the Sailor braves the main, 
All difficulties— da,ngf^rs—-pain—. 
The cannon^s blast— -the mountain wave^ 
Oft doomed to shrine the heroes grave ; 
Happy he sinks—contented dies ! 
Sure Praise shall grace his obsequies! 
The learned-— the sage— the grave divine- 
All in the warm pursuit combine :— 
But Poets live upon its breath \ 
Withhold it— His the Poet*s death I 



THE OAK AND THE REED. 

FROM LA FONTAINB. 

TwAt thus the Oak addressed the Reed- 
Nature to you^s unjust. 

For the least bird that skims the mead 
Can press yoa to the dust : 

The zephyrs that scarce curl the wave. 
With ease can bend yon down ; 

While mountain-like the storm I brave, 
Nor heed of time the frown: 

Had chance ordain*d you to be bprn 

Under my sheltering care» 
Tov woo Id not then have had to mooniy 

The Ulf yoR oow vsRit bear : 



But to the wat*ry bound confined 

Of Eolus' bleak domain ; 
Th^re, left the sport of every wind. 

Of Fate you mmt complain. 

The Reed replied— Your pity, friend. 

Is proof of your good- will ; 
True, to the threatening blast I bend. 

But feel, or fear, no ill: 
Harmless round yon the storm has howPd, 

But let us wait th* event. 
When, as he spoke, fierce Boreas scowlM, 

And forth his demons sent : 

The Oak, the blast unbending bore. 

The Reed ooufessM its sway- 
Again the wind collecting roar, 
And mightier burst away. 

Then he, whose forehead boasting rose 
And seemM t* insult the skies. 

Whose deep set foot with death reposed— 
Prone in the dust he lies. 

Oh! may I with my charming maid. 

Find out some secret cell : 
There, of pre eminence afraid, 

With love and virtue dwelt. 



FRIENDSHIP. 
RY THE Late ret. o. j. sBLwrir. 

FRlEHDsmp ! peculiar boon of Heav*n, 
The noble mind*s delight and pride; 

To men and angels only given. 
To all the lower world deny*d. 

While love, unknown among the blest. 
Parent of thousand wild desires. 

The savage and the human breast 
Torments alike with raging fires. * 
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With bright, but oft destructive gkam. 
Alike o*er all bit lightnidgB fly ; 

Thy Umbent glories only bctm 
Around the fa^'rites of the tky. 

Thy gentle flows of giiiltle«s joys 
On fools and ▼ilUins nt'er descend ; 

Iq ?iin for thee the tyrant sighs, 
And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 

Directress of the br%ve and just, 

O guide us through life's darksome way! 

And let the lorturts of mistrust 
On selfish bosoms on'y prey. 

Nor shall thiuc ardour cease to glow 
Wl'en souls* i»> blissful climes remove: 

What raisM our vtriues here below 
Shall aid our happiness above. 



SONNET. 
Bltthv Woodbine '. wherefore twine thy fairy 

arms. 
In fond embrace, around yon aged tree > 
Can his rude knots and bossy rings agree 
With thy fair huda, and crowd of blossomed 

chamss ? 
Oh! illy match'd it seems, when giddy yotith 
With rerVend age doth plight *< iU fi^th and 

truth}" 
Ev'n as the spring-tide Violet doth shew. 
That peeps iU bloomy bead from Winter^s 

snow. 
When youth meets youth, and heart its kiu- 

dred hear, 
Then doth the marriage vow high joy impart j 
When Wedlock*s God his torch at true lovers 

shrine 
Doth fire — the flame he kindles is divine ! 

In such a fate all human blif s is giv'n, 
And brightest fancy points alone to Heay*n ! 



A LOVER'S WISH. 
Grant me, Oh, Cupid ! grant me, God of 

Love! 
A fair abode In soin« sequcster'd grove 5 
Let rising^ills the dear retreat surround ; 
And be with woods their lofty summits 

crown'd; 
Near a pure fountain be the mansion placed. 
With shrubs and copses, let its banks be 

graced [dwell, 

There, undistnrb'^d, let harmless songsters 
And with their carols every zephyr swell. 

There, with my lovM Eliza let me stay. 
And from her bosom never wish to stray j 



Unnoticed let us tread the downy la#n, 
Save by the harmless tambWn and the fawik 5 
Let no ambitions thoogbt onr love divide. 
But calm contentment in our hearts prend^ 
To bless each other be our cb:ef employ. 
Love yield more love, and joy beget new jtoy. 

There let me guid^ her through the budding 

flowVs, 
To sylvan shades and love-inviting bowVs ; 
EnrapturM gaze upon her matchless charms. 
And clasp the lovely angel in my arms. 
Where paradis'd, all earth in vain might try 
To tell the measure of my ecsUcy ; 
Not tips alone, but souls should seat the kist. 
And mingling swell the tumnlt of our bliss ! ^ 



SONKET, TO WINTER. 

A WRINKLED, sour old man, they picture 
thee. 
Old Winter, with a ragged beard, and grey 
As the long moss upon the apple-tree. 

Close mu£Bed up, and on thy dreary way. 
Plodding alone through sleet, and drifted 

snows 
Blue tipt, an ice-drop at thy sharp blue nose. 

They should have drawn thee by the high 
heaped hearth. 

Old Winter, seated in the great-arm chair. 
Watching the children at their Christmas 
mirth ; 

Or circling by them, as their lips declare 
Some merry jest, or tale of murder dire. 

Or troubled spirit, that disturbs the night { 
Pausing at times, to move the languid fire. 

Or taste the old October brown and bright. 



A LOVER'S TALE. 
I RISE betimes my love fo meet. 

But ah ! m> love I see ! 
My bosom throbs my love to greet. 

But she has jilted me ! 

In vain I cast my eyes around, 

Alas ! no love I see I 
In vain I list to every sound. 

My love has jilted me ! 

O ! where shall I my Celim find, 

For ah ! nn love I s^ ! 
The fickle fair has changed her mind, 

Alas ! has jilted me ! 

Yet see ! she comts ! to ease my pahk 

At length my love I see ! 
She comes ! and I no marec<m>ptaiR 

That she has jilted me. 
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AFRICA. 

mOM MR. MONTGOMKRT'B POBM8. 

O, Africa 1 •iiiif|»i tby ckildren^s woet, 
Did earth and HeaTcu contpire to aid Iby 

fot*} 
No, tkon hadft Teogeaoce— from thy Northern 

•horet 
Sallied the kwlera conairt of the Moors, 
And back on £orupe*t guilty nalians hurPd 
Thy vronga and sutferini^d in the sitter world ; 
Deep in thy dao|(tions Christians clauk tbeir 

chains, 
Ortoird or perishM on thy parching plains. 

Bat vhrre <h:ne offspring crouchM beneath 
^ tbe yoke, 

la heaTier peah the aTenging thunder broke. 
Xeagaed wilb rapacious rovers of the main, 
Hayti^s barbarian hunters hamssM Spain ; 
A M4nioiotb rafce, iafinciUie in might, 
Rtpioe and in^.->acrr th^irg im delight, 
Peril their eleoirnt— oVr laud and flood 
They carried fire, and queocird the flames with 

blood; 
Dnpairing captives baird them from the 

coasts; 
They msh'd to conquest, led by Cbarib ghosts! 

tVeoble, Britannia! while thine islands 

un 

Tbe appaliog mysteries of Obi*s spell ; 
Tbe wild Maroons, impregnable aud free, 
Anoag Ihe mduutain holds of liberty, 
Sodilen as lightaiiig d-irted on their foe, 
Seen like tbe flash, remember*d like tbe blow. 

When Gallia boasts of dread Marengo^s 

fight. 
And Hobeni indents slaoifhter-delugf d night. 
Her spirit sinks :— the sinews of the brave. 
That crippled Eorope, shrnnk before the 

slave ; 
The demoQ-»pectres of Domipgo rise, 
Aad all her triumphs vaoish from her eyes. 

God is a spirit, veiled from hnmau sight 
la secret darkness of eternal night ; 
Thro* all tiie g<<wy of his woiks we trace 
Tbt hidings of bis^ooHbO#el und hia face ; 
Vatajre, and time^ and change, and fate fnlfil. 
Unknown, nnkuowing, hi^ mysterious will ; 
Mercies and ' judgments mark him every 

boor, 
Sspreme iu grace, and infinite in power t— 
OA o'tj- tbe Edeu itdands of the Wast, 
la caral pamp and verdaot beauty dressed, 
Eall the dark clouds of his awakened ire ; 
Trader and e^rtbquftk^ w)iMlwiiid, llotd, 
aud fire 

K9. XXFflL VaL r.'^N.S. 



Midst reeling mountains, and dicparled pUins, 
Tell the pale world— « Tbe God of Vengeance 
reigns.** 

Nor in the maj.^sty of storm alone. 
The Eternal makes his fierce displeasure 

known : 
At his command the pestilence abhorr*d 
Spares the poor slave^ and smites the haughty 

lord; 
While to the tomb be sees his friend con- 
signed. 
Foreboding melancholy sinks bis mind, 
Soon at his heart be feels tbe monster*8 

fangs, 
Tbey tear his vitals with convulsive pangs ; 
Tbe light is anguish to his eyes, the aur 
Sepulchral vapours, ladepi with despair ; 
Noir plirenxy.horrors rack his whirling 

brain ; 
Tremendous pulses throb thro* every vein ; 
The firm earth shrinks beneath his torture- 
bed. 
The sky in ruins rushes o*er his head ; 
He rails, he rages in couspipiog fijrea» 
Tili nature spent, with agony expires. 



WINTER'S RETURN. 

Once more the year, in circling round. 

Has brought old Winter in his train ; 
Whose giant arm is ever found 

To burl desUnctiou o*er the plain. 

He strips the trees, strikes low tbe flow*r» 
And bids the babbling stream be stiH ^ 

He sends his snow in frozen s bo w*r. 
And spreads tbe plain, the vale, Ihe bttl. 

Still those who love and friendship share, 
A cottage, aad content, a i; bin it. 

With just enongb, and none to spare, 
Heed not keen Winttr^s coldest miiuile. 

But ah ! on those whose want appals, 
Tbe SOBS of roisYy, grief, and t.errow ; 

Heavy on them bleak Winter fi«ll^-r- 
For them no joy illniDinesAhe mortaw ! 

The chi?d half cloth*d, and poorly f'^d. 
In anguish vents his piercing cries ; 

Cries raisM in vaiu, pei chance, fir breid. 
While tears bedim his infant eyes. 

Oh ! ye who wealth and powV possesa. 
Who know no wants, who feels no dearth. 

Your superfluities woald bless. 
And make the poor ^ beav*fl on earth j 
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FASHIONS 

FOR 

FEBRUARY, 18 1«. 



EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 



No. 1^— Eyinivo CotmMi. 
An amber crape dreit over white Mrsnet^ 
trimmed with pearls or white beadt, with a 
demi-train; a light short jacket, rather tcaatj, 
with two separate Ihncylbldsydepeadinf aboat 
three quarters down the froat of the sklr^ 
Ibrmiof in appearance a kind of Sicilian tooic, 
and trimmed down each division, like the hot- 
torn of the dress, with a single row of pearls : 
abort sleercsy not rery high above the elbow, 
fitting close to the arm, and ornamented at 
the top with diatinct points of satin, the same 
colour as the dress, relieved by pearls; two 
rows of the sense coatly oMiterial or of beadf, 
according as the robe is ornamented, form a 
girdle. The hair dressed in the antique Ro- 
man style, with tresaes hrooght together and 
conftned at the back of the head, terminating 
cither In ringlets or in two light knots ; a braid 
of plaited hair drawn over a demi<4nrban 
IbraMd of plain amber satin, with an elegsntly 
embroidered stripe of white satin, aeparated 
by rowa of pearl, and a superb aprig of pearls 
in fronts Necklace of one single row of large 
pearlsj with earrings of the Maltese fashion to 
correspond. MidieMU tma gttmu of slate co- 
lour, shot with pink ; the irm base secured 
by a covering cff pink stamped velvet, with 
pink tassels. Italian slippers of amber, 
fringed with silver, or ornamented round the 
nnkle with a row of pearla or beads. White 
kid gloves.— This elegant dress owes its loven. 
tion to the tasteful fimcy of Mrs . Scfaabner, of 
Tavbtock-street. 

No. «.— A WiNTIR WALKllf« DruS. 

A sjcarlet Merino cloth pelisse, lined with 
straw coloured sarsnet, trimmed with light 
coloured spotted^ fur, and attached with loops 
of black silk cordon and rich'frog tassels ; the 
broad fnr in liroat, formisg a tippet, pointed 



at the back. A narrow far passes ;from the 
top of the sleeve, it brought down the sidn 
oeams, and relieved by fastenings of Mack 
silk cordon ; four loops with frogs ornament 
the shoulders and cuffs; plain sUnding up ' 
collar tied with cordon: a ine cashemirw 
shawl, with brown ground, and richly varie- 
gated border, ia generally thrown over th« 
dress, in which is united both comlbrt and 
elegance. A Swedish hat of the same mate- 
rials as the pelisse, lined with straw colour, 
and fostened up one side; the crown trimn^d 
with two rows of narrow spotted fur, and one 
still narrower at the edge of the hat ; a bunch 
of the Christmas holly in front, and two tasaeln 
fhlling from the summit of the crown, of black, 
to answer the pelisse, which is wqm over • 
white round dress, either of plain or corded 
cambric. Beaver gloves, and demt-ftrogmM of 
scarlet Morocco, laced with black, and lined 
with fur, complete the dress. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

OR 

FASHION AND DRESS. 

Hail Goddess of versatile attraction, chango. 
ful idol of the rich, the beautiful, and thm 
young! Thy full influence now is lelt in thia 
our gay metropolis, and myriads follow thf 
splendid car, attached in willing bondage by 
thy silken bands.— Afler this slight invocation 
to the Power which peculiarly presides over 
this part of our work, we proceed to inform 
our fair readera the prevailing modea in the 
different perioda of Faahion*s daily peregrine* 
tions. 

There has been scarce any variation in tht 
mode of the pelisses since our last Number; 
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««cef t tiMt tboM of cloth ore now trimined 
» a moot rkh aad ootcI nraoiif r. Over the 
* ^oni«rin|^of veUct, eitbcr the same colonr at 
tho cloth or of a coaspknoos coatratt, is laid 
f row of brakM ribhand^ aod this omameoty 
'tbo«fh U woald appear heavy oa pelisaes 
iM-oKd of a lif^htcr texture, givaa to the Me- 
nmQ cloth great ricbneaa aad elef ance. The 
naatlea haTe, aa yanal, anamed a shorter 
fom on the approach of February, particu- 
larly for the carriage cattame. Far caps, 
chiefly ia the Pertiaa aod Hulan form, are 
y«tTcry geaeral; aad the white quilted aatin 
hoaset of the aanll cottage form, it woro by 
thoae foaaalea who are emaloua of retiring 
frMa the pahlic gate : the moat favoured oma- 
awBl of Iheaeboaaett daring the receta waa a 
Wach hi Chriatmaa berriea aa the variegated 
hally, aad thia appropriaU article la not yet 
oat of favour. Saraael or velvet hats of Na- 
hare, with oatrich feathera of the same colonr, 
d Jailen i bats of black velvet, omameoted with 
rich hagle trimming and black or white ostrich 
leathers, are much wora in carriage dretaes 
io€ Hy4e-Park, or sometimes at select dinacr. 
partiea. 

- The many splendid regales gifen at this 
acason of the year, evince the unwearied exer- 
tloas of taste and fashion ; the snowy robe of 
flne maslia or lean bow being laid aside, ex- 
cept by the moat juvenile belles^ the eye be- 
coiBca daasled by the varioua huea of thoae 
bright and ardent colours which are generally 
adected by the hand of fancy as aiost agree- 
able hi their effect hy candle-light; the 
twilled aaranat of hermit-brown, trimmed 
with fine French lace, the Merino crape of 
bright geranium, the maiden rose, trimmed 
with white Brandenburg, the black velvet with 
white beads, aad the golden-hued amber oma> 
mcated with pearls, shew the taste of their dif- 
lerent wearers, and form a most brilliant coup- 
fdmU at a winter party ; with moat of these 
drcaaes aproaa are wora, either the same as 
the dress, or of fine black or white lace, chiefly 
the latter. The gowns coatinne to be asade 
very plala, with slip backs, or if a frock-bock, 
a saMll fillDCsa ia observed; the sleeves are 
•ot worn qalta to short as they wort last 



For gala dresses aad the balUroom, the 
habiliments of the fiiir are yet more di- 
versified; white and gold is still very pre- 
valent, and lace gowns, both black and white, 
over various coloured satins : white satin, 
ornamented with a rich trimming of coqie* 
licoft, with cornelian omamcata, for coral i^ 
now only worn in a BMMrnlng, or to receive a 
small dinner psrty : pale pink gossamer satin, 
with pearl ornaments; and white crape and 
ieno frocks fur the younger part of the as- 
sembly, form the most prominent features in 
the annals of full dress.. An elegant article, 
called the Peruvian rebe, la also much ad- 
mired ;. it consists of aa under dress of satin, 
with an open crape robe of the same colour, 
confined at the bottom of the waist'by a rick 
cordon and independent tassels. 

For foil dress, the neck-handkerchief it 
again thrown aside, and the hoaom haa no 
covering but the falling jewels of a iolitaire 
and a narrow tucker : for half dress, small 
tippets of the AngtmUme kind are yet worn ; 
we think Ibem applicable to the fnlleat dress } 
they might be made very costly, and their 
intrinsic worth is their modesty, emblematic 
of the illustrious and nnfortnoate sufferer 
from whence they took their name: Fashion la 
never so attractive aa whien Delicacy aasists at 
her toilet. 

The hair is dressed in full carls oa one 
side, and lighter and more aimple on the 
other, while It is gracefolly parted on. the 
forehead ; hut the antique Roman head Is 
again much worn in full dreas. Flowera of a 
dark and rich colonr are often aimply placed 
on one side the hair for young people, while, 
for the Opera costume, bandeaus of diamonds, 
variegated deifii turbaas, with a sprig of pearl 
or other jewels ; diadean- hats, eariched witk 
brilliants, with white satin caps of various 
shapes, are worn by the more mature. Gold 
and silver net, with a few luxnriaat ringleta 
aoffered to escspe firom beneath, with two 
haagiag on the left aide of the throat, In the 
manner of King Charleses baantiea, form a 
very elegant head-dress, and. render a pretty 
face trH twehtrnt^ whea it is gracefully ar- 
ranged; but requires great taste in the 
wearer. 
F9 
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In jevlrellery we have rcvarked little oew^ 
except opaU ; they are tuiled to very few 
complexions, and are, at best, rather a heavy 
looking article. ^ 

Circulif fdns are now qaUe exploded froa 
the fair haada of our eiegantit ; snail ones of 
t^ecadlomaryforni, of ftne ivory, elegantly 
painted in the' middle with figurca or ioge- 
ni3u» devices, and the agrafftot rivet made of 
one siiigle diamond^ are now the most ap- 
proved ittthiarequiiile finish to fall dress. 

ItaHaa slippers of amber satin, fea-green, 
pearl colour, and white kid, are chiefly worn; 
while, for the momiBi;, half and quarter hoots 
of various colon rt, Morocco or kid, and the 
half- boots lined with fisr^ are noiversally 
adopted. 

The prevailing colours are amber, ruby, 
geranium, amarattth, sea-green, pink, and 
hl^rmit-brown. 

The curtains of a rdom ^re generally of a 
▼ery rich silk, in full and numerous folds, or 
plaits ; and ^eiog double, so that both sides 
thoiHd he nlike, they take a prodigious quan- 
tity for a li*-ge apartment, where there are te- 
T^ral wit.ilows : the cornices are according to 
the Grrt'k or Roman style, with suitable orna- 
lAenls ; a richfiioged drapery of the most 
elegant k:iid, falls over the top of these ex- 
pensive- cu: tains, the screws are of the medal- 
Hon kind, reprei^nliog subjects from the an- 
cfenttt. The presses and commodes in a lady^s 
Wardrobe, should now be of cassia, Kn^ with 
c€dar, while the mirror of Psyche, which shews 
the fbrm at full length, is now ornamented 
iHth the most fsfitssiic and various devices, 
«ad b an indit pensibl^ article in the dreaslng- 
rttoitt of the fair votary of fashion. 



THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 

In a serUs <if Letiert from a Gentleman ^ rank 

and tatti^ to a Ijidg qf Quaiitg, 



Letter VII. 

BepoRV 1 proceed farther, my dear Coun. i 
testy in the d«:tails of the wardrobes of onr 
Anglo-Normau aaceaton^ I will indulge your 



curiosity with the bijth, parent^, mhI i 
tion of the^varioua materials for appnrel vblclb 
rose and flourished from the close of thi 
twelfth to tho coraaicnceMent mf th« fonr^ 
teenth century. This geneology of onr artny 
mtnufsctores, and conm«ree, oty^t not to 
be more interesting to the mind of a Udy alf 
her toilette, than to that of the alatemMi 
seated profoundly in the cabinet of hit coMIt^ 
try. 

Silk, though aaed by the Snxon monarchii, 
vaa brought into gpueral oae in England by 
the Normauf. The »tufla made of this eoatly 
material were of different kindii, and aceofd* 
iogly dtstingoiahed by different appellatioM^- 
som^ of which were derived fNMa the eoontHMr 
where the various HMinufsttnrea rwvit^ fhHp 
origin. For inittanee, iwrrenet wat so ttXM^ 
from the Latin Saroctmu, or the %b&rk ^ tkit 
Saracent. The aarae reaemihlance 10 the pil* 
mitive name occurs in France, inhere th^ tM 
it SartumoiM. Chancer apeaks of this It^t' 
silken fabric by tlie natee of e/afA ff fhrs, te^ 
cause it was brought (roan Tartary Info E twopt . 
Our anceatora alao write of ehth qfPent^ na^ 
cloth ^Inde^ both of which signify cloth of • 
light blue or aky colour } bnt thia Ihey coOita* 
ed not to silk, they rather meant by it aay. 
beautiful alight fabric of those orient coloovo. 
Silk is the parmt atock of a number of pro^ 
cious materiala which I shall describe hcroi 
after $ and, in some caaes, aa in human podU 
greet, yon wiil find the offspriof even fairtr. 
than the lovely mot tier. 

Ceudal, or tand<il, was a rich ailhen mamtf* 
facture of great price \ it Was geaenilly OnnA 
for the lining of »tategarmenta; probably j» 
aommer, aa it wat underatood to a«pp)y th» 
placeoftable8,ermine9 and other fura. Th* 
old romance of The Rorn^ telle ua that lit €6- 
lour varied according to the taato of the par* 
chater, being red, white, gellow, or greeo. 

The cloth of Tara, called in Latin TatU»imd^ 
and in French Tmr$ien^ wnt a apeciea of ailkott 
atoff ihait waa aometimea mixed with fold^ 
Diigdale fepreiieut« it at having t»eeo of th^ 
colour of blood, but Du Cange apeaks of ii 
aa a gayly figured material, tooseiitset of a 
fair blue, iuterwoveu with devicea. Wo Iki4 
it in England in the thirteenth ceoturf^ go- 
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Biimlly wfovfbt toto the YcttdMoU of the 
^IcMv, who tMtd it 7hf«iM9. 

TalTatt wm m lreii»p«re»t iHllr, woni bf the 
lidSea alotie, md «f «%lly iined their cstcrntl 
gtrmetuHy wkith wer« cortj^OMd of More tvh- 
ilaiitlil staff: The iw tea ct wm «lfo pot to 
Ae «aMe oie. 

9«tia, whieli It due of the thidcett mtno- 
&ct«re« of tilh, was of tnch hif h price in 
the thirteenth ceotory, that few beneath the 
raafc of |iriocea veotorcd to hecoMe its por- 
chaacr. Veltet (which Mathew Paris calls 
trWasff, ▼tllosas) u the naost sohstanfial stufl* 
iato which silk can be woven ; and, like satin, 
the highest nobility alone presnmed to wear it 
in their dresses. We find mantles of Telret 
and for so freatly ralHed in these ancient days 
that ohen an Earl or Countess died, he or she 
Mode them particular bequests in their last 
irilla and testaments. Kow, on the demise of 
one of our modern Dowaprs, we hate her 
Bvfla, tippeU, fur petlsaei, silks, satins, and 
▼civet robea, all made the spoil of waiting. 
aniiis, chamber-maids, and old Jews! I nsust 
€oiifes« that I am ancient Briton enoofh to 
declare that 1 think old England was a much 
aore respectable place when her Lords and 
LndiosakHieworc silka^ and saMes, and the 
tmddf dauf hters of our yeomanry contented 
thenaaehFoa with linsey-woolsey, lined at best 
with rabbit akin. But not to digress. 

flomit, or aa some French authors term it, 
Miny, waa a peculiarly splendid atuff. It was 
frequently woven with gold or silver, and 
oHeaeoihroidored with most costly workman- 
■hip. We have a pretty account of ita uses in 
the description of the nsasque in the romance 
of TkM Ram. Mirth, he telU us, was habited 
** iu a vest of aamit, bedecked with figorra of 
bifda, and embelliahed with burnished gold ^ 
lib farlnnd was made of aatiit, ornamented 
with roaes.** Gladoeii,in the 'same delectable 
old poem, cornea forth in " a robe of samit 
covered with gold." The prevailing colour of 
this costly stuff wa< red ; but in the old French 
bistorians we read of roUs de samit noir. The 
author of the Chronicle of St. Denia aaiures 
«8 that the celebrated Oriflame, or consecrated 
atandard of France, waa made of red sanit, 
ndoroed with tuYta of green silk. 



Biaper, or difOftmy as it waa allied aeconU 
ing to tbo French etymology, and dia»pt%a ia 
I^ln, waa a igured cloth composed of « 
variety of rieh material, such as flue littOtt 
threads, aim, and threads of gold. It wao 
often worn by ofitera in the army over tiMir 
^oata of mnil, at which time it waa usually 
embroidered with their respective armor&nt 
bawriags. The stoff denominated d^tamdai by 
the L«tina, ^tmas by the French, and damaak 
with us (from Damnscuathe city In whkhit 
was first manufactortd), differed very little 
from this ancient diaper; a|ad hoth were ao 
costly, that in the 1 4th century fuur pouoda 
three shillings wer^ given for an dl of either 
stuff. 

Baudkins, or haldMnus as it is called in 
Latin, was th^ most precivus f ibric that any 
country ever produced. It was composed of 
thickly interwovfn threads of gold with the 
richest silk, and so intf^rwovpn, that even 
jeweU might be mingled in its tentnre. 
It derives its name from Baldack, the mo- 
dern appellation of Babylon, from whose 
ingenious artists it ruceived its birth.— 
Henry HI. it appears, was the fintt of our 
monarchs who adopted this superb vesture. 

Cyclas was another sumptuous manufacture 
which travelled to us from thee^ist. It derives 
its title from the knot of inlands in the Egeon 
sea, which are c&lted C^cladet, whrre it waa 
first wrought. Its materia s most have been 
.very magnificent as We are told by writers that 
it was purple and gold. A coronaiion-robe of 
(his truly regal tisitu^ was worn by the beauti- 
ful Princess Judith of Bohemia. 

Now whether the vestment of the renowned 
Cinderella of fairy-tale memory, were in imi- 
tation of that of the peerless Judith, made of 
cyclati, or_ of baudkins, I am not conjuror 
enough to reveal to ^our Ladyship. But aa 
we are told, that sweet maid did not completely 
charm away the heart of her pr.uce till she ap« 
peared in this garment of highly wrought gold, 
I am inclined to coureive that the narrator 
of the story had a moral concealed beneath 
this love-creating robe, which has yet to be 
revealed!—! will play tlie oracle, and lifting 
the uiystei ions veil, unfold to your listening 
8tx, my fair tTraoia, that the highly wrought 
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golden Yetture of tbe beauteoot CiodereOa, 
wu Dotbinf nore nor lets tkan the big^hly 
wrought texture of a perfect female character. 
Her iitter*t gaudy trappiogv, Munely Iheir 
dbceilf and mfieiatums, had oo power over the 
diaoeroing eye of the royal lover. But the 
golden roU ^integrity and truth which adoraed 
Cinderella^ and tbe glamdipper ^ tmemity 
which supported her itept, had their doe effect 
on a man who tonght for a Tirtnona 



<< wboM price is above rnbiea ;** and the lovely^ 
modesty all accompllibed Cinderella^ became^ 
the partner of his throne. 

This sweet littk ihiry qneen has hnrricd me 
so far in her enchanted chariot»from the looma 
of onr industrious aaceators, that at present, I 
can say no more thso avow mysf If, whether ia 
Fairy«Iand or in England, ever your charmed 

Paris. 



MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 

INCLUDING VARIETIES, CRITICAL, LITERARY, AND HISTORICAL. 



PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 



COVENT-GARDEN. 

Ma8SIHgb&*i Nbw Way to Pat Old 
Dbbt8.— On Friday, Jan. 17, Mr. Kemble 
came forward in the character of Sir OiU* 
Overreach^ in Mafsinger*s play of A New Way 
to Pay Old J)^ts, Tbe comedy itself is a rude 
effort of genius, not much refined, nor at all 
conversant with tbe delicacies and finish of 
character. It is a kind of wedge, or ingot, 
v^rought out of the mine by a heavy and toil- 
some operation ; the ore is shewn in its native 
strength, but is at the same time unsifted and 
unpolished. It is usual to compliment Mas- 
singer by calling him a natural writer. He does 
not, we think, iu an eminent degree, deserve 
this praise. He ia not, indeed, like our mo- 
dem authors, fantastic and frotesque ; but 
then, on tbe contrary, he seldom abounds with 
those characteristics of simplicity and truth 
wh ich consi i tute an observer of nature. Ma Is 
n kind of pure model of that violent and over- 
charged passion which the German writers 
have swelled into an unnatural excMs and 
disgusting extravagpnco. Masaioger is not 
at all comic ; he is pleasant in the closet, 
but is deservedly grown oni of fashion on the 
•tage. 

Mr. Kemble*s Sir Oilet Overreach bad the 
ffierit of being an original unborrowed piece of 
acting, both in conception and style. Whether 
he represented the character as the author 
meant it should be represented, we cannot ven- 
ture to say ; but be made it very striking and 
amusing.— He copied no single trait from 
Cooke, and, though upon the whole we pro- 
for Cooke*» performance, Kemble*s exhibition 



must always be considered as a master-piece 
of art and judgment. If any thing were 
wanted, it was a little more simplicity, and 
less of that subtle distinction, and elaborate re- 
finement, which are addressed more to the 
critic than to the people. 



WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

The Rev. Owen Maaning, late Vicar of God- 
aiming, has left fur publication some Sermons 
on various important subjects, which will 
shortly appear in two octavo volumes. 

Mr. John Mawe, author of a Treatise on tho 
Mineralogy of Derbyshire, will shortly puUlsli 
a Narrative of bla Voyage to tbe Rio de la 
Plata, and of his Travels in Brazil, from 1804 
to 1810. The principal part of this Work 
relates to the interior of Brasil, where no fing- 
litbman was ever before permitted to travel, 
and particularly to tbe gold and diamond dis- 
tricts, which Me investigated by order of the 
Prince Regent of Portugal. 

Mr. John Gait has in the Press Voyages 
and Travels in 1 109-10-1 1 ; containing Obser- 
vations on Gibra^ar, Sardinia, Sk» in a quartn 
volume, with three engravings. 

Dr. John Barclay will shortly publish a 
Description of the Arteries, in an octavo vo» 
lome. 

Mr. Charles Ganith*a Inquiry into tho 
variousSystems of Political Economy is trans- 
lating by Mr. D. Boilean, with additional 
Notes. 

Mons. C. T. Tombe'to Voyage to tho East 
Indies, during the years 1809 to I806, includ- 
ing an account of the Cape, tho Islci of Man* 
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ritist, BourboB, Java^ Baaca, and the city of 
BataTia, with Notea by M. Sonoini, is pHntiiif 
ia fioftUh, from a trantlatioa by Mr. Blag- 
das, in two octaifoToliuDea, with •macroaa 
platea. 

Mr. Blagdon haa in the Preaai in two dao- 
dectmo Tolamca, about Poor Thoatand Quo- 
tationa^ principally from ancient authorii with 
appropriate tranalatiout in English. 

The Rer. Jamea Plnmptre haa made con- 
aiderable progreaa in printing hla Eogliah 
Drama EnHfied, and it will appear early in the 



Mr. Geo. Dyer hna nenrly ready for pnbli< 
cation^ a Hiatory of the Unirersity of Cam- 
Wide, iadnding the lives of the Fonnders, wUh 
fllnatmtive engraTinp. It wHI he in two vo- 
tamcsy in qnarto and in oetaTO, to nmtch with 
Chnlaacra' HIalory of Oxford. 

The Rev. Thames Wlntte, aothor of a Com- 
mentary OB Daniel, haa in the Piow Christian 
Ethica, consisting of Discourses onthe.Bea- 
titndes, Ific. in two octaro volnmcs. 

The Rcir. C. Powlett will shortly publish 
the Father's Reasons for being a Christian. 

Mr. John Rippingham, of WestashMter 
School, will shortly publish. Rules for Bug- 
Iteh Composition, and purticuhu^y for Themea, 
in a d«odccimo volume. He has alao in the 
Prcae, a Tmnalntion from Longinua, with 
eiUknl nad explnnntory Notes, in no octovo 



Mr. Thonma Clarke hna searly ready for 
puhHmrfhiB, a Trenliae on ArlthaMtic, with 
SCrktnrea on the nature of the Bleaaentary 
Inatmetlon contoinei in Engliah Works on 
thetSdoooo. 

The Rev. J. Nightingale, author of a Por- 
tfoififfo of Methodism, is engaged on n Por* 
traitnrc of the Roman Catholic Religion ; with 
an Appeadis, coatalning a Summary of the 
Lawa agalasi Papists, and a Review of the 
Catlmlk Qaestion of Emancipation. 

A Dcacriptton of the laland of Java, from 
AnjericBay in the Strait of Sunda, to Bate- 
viUyCOBtahiiBg Ua Natnml Hiatory, Minora, 
logy, Ac. la in the Prem. 

The Soanela aad other Pdetlcal Works of 
Alfieri, are preparlag for pnblication under 
di^^aperlntoadanca of Mr. Totto. 

^r. Thomas Hayaca, of OuadlOi wfll soon 



publish a Treatise on the improved Culture of 
the Strawberry, Raspberry, and Gooseberry, 

SiiroULAit Suioisc^— A most extraordi- 
nary suicide was lately committed in Franco 
by an eminent literary character. By a manu- 
script found after the act, it was discovered 
that he had no motive for raising his arm 
against his life, but one which originated in 
hia vanity. He was educated in a celebrated 
academy, where he was remarkable for hia 
sentimental performances, and for the spirit 
of republicanism, which he contributed, in the 
most disastrous times of France, to diffuse 
through the nation. In his youthfol days he 
entered into a literary contest with the mem- 
bers of the academy to which he belonged.— 
The sulject was one upon which there could 
not, between two rational men, be two opi- 
nions. Nevertheless he, for the purpose of 
displaying his genius, took the side which 
presented nothing hot obscurity and impoa* 
sibility. His talents, however, gained him 
not only the highest approbation, but nu- 
merous converts to those opinions himself 
considered aa abaurd. From this period ho 
dated his misery. So blown up was he with the 
praise of the multitude, that he made an at- 
tack upon all established principles. Habit 
and association conspired to dupe him through 
the medium of hislove of the applause beatowed 
upon him by the undiatingnbhed crowd. Ho 
began to place foith in his own paradoxes. 
The world became in his mind a kind of wild 
blemish in the creation, and the human inha- 
bitants of it BO lull of nonsensical conceits, 
that they could never be expected to enter 
upon a stage where they could either he 
happier or better. Under impressions of such 
a nature, his thoughts were bnrthoasome to 
him. He laboured for some time under this 
influence, and finding that a departure would 
be preferable to a stay in this world, re- 
solved to leave it. He accordingly collected 
all his own compositions and burnt lliem; 
upon the flamea raised by tbem he heated 
some water, and having cut his foet with a 
raxor In several parts very deeply, placed 
them in the water. He «ras discovered in a 
short time in a sitting posture, having b!ed 
to death. 
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UiiTOiUCAL FKJuauKKn.^Amomg the 
nnmerQus iiiflaiices of bamav aiiicry» the tC 
fects of tb(> ignorance «Dd fanatkiBin of tbf 
dark ages of Europe, may be reckoned tbe me 
Uucboly fate of Henry IV. Emperor of Ger- 
many, who was aUo styled Henry tbe Elder 
mid Henry ibe Gieat. Tl»e long reign of this 
prince, in ibe 11th c^^ntory, wa»» marked with 
misfoiiuneit, which are principally ascribed to 
}iis quarrel with the clergy, and the animo- 
fities they bad excited i-gainst bim for having 
reclaimed the poFsessions which had been 
latished upon them by his predecessors. Ter- 
rified at the anatheana of the Pope, be wa 
comp'll^d^ to remain three days and thiee 
nights, in the depth of winter, in the court- 
yard of the Pope^s palace, at Carrosa» han- 
fooled, and imploring absolution. He wm> 
afterwards dett roued by his sou Henry, de- 
tained some tinte in prison, and reduced to tbe 
most Hl>j^ct poverty. In his prosperity, he 
bad given tbe city of Kensenach, as a present 
to his supposed friend Erchard, Bishop of 
iyire^ and in his subsequent distresp, be ap- 
plied to this very preUte, tbe sycophant of 
bis prosperity^ who then lived at (eusenacb 
in luxurious ease. Mair, a German historian, 
relates this circumstance in the following man- 
ner. — ''The unfortunate Empercr came to 
ibe cattle in a wrttpbed state, as when be 
waited at tbe palace of Carrosa, stripped to 
bis shirt aind barefuottd. He hpul the altit ude, 
Toice, and humiliated aspect of ^ common 
begfar. He looked up with a timid eye to 
that Bishop who had been bis most intimate 
friend in ttie days of bis prosperity, and to 
whom be bad been so lavish of bis bonnties, 
Sn hopes to receive consolation and support 
in tbe countenance of bia former dependant. 
Be then glanced his eye on t^e stately dome 
wbicb be bimsejf bad built, and seemed to tay, 
< behold my claim .to commisrration!* wbil** 
the tear trickled down bisgri^f-worn cheek to 
Ibe wounds wbicb his jeebellions son bad in- 
dicted. He now venturiss to exclain^ ^Uh a 
fluttering accent, ' I have lopt empire and 
^opol for Ibe love of God throw me a morsel 
•f bread upon the ground I jiai^e given ypn.* 
The anpercilions and iabomAn priest (claii^- 
ing bisec^lesiiiatical independence of all ^tempo- 
ral power), pretended that be cotild dispose gi 



aotbing without the consent of <J»e Cbai^t^ 
and finally diamisacd bim wiib a^ oatbt^^ If 
the mother of Jesut I will not a«#iat yon.** 

StLEtCB or THX Imtll M^DIEf v-ii* Ip g»» 
oeral they are fair and well looking. Tbaf 
are not unsuccessful copyisia nf Engliab fk* 
shions, and bare a good deal the appearance a/ 
English women. If there is a abndc of (liffff- 
enee, it is that their iieaiurea are barsbcr, «»4 
their pemona rather m«re maspoUpe. They 
are very f<Nid of daneinf , in wbic|i tjief lUt- 
play mere vivacity nod rapidity of mt^ nmm^ 
tban elegance or grace. Tbia, pcrbape. may 
be no evil. - Yonng womtp srbo areianf bt 4h« 
steps of opera dancers^ arc o(Uo apt to ieaiy 
tbeir tricka. They arc mone acnie and |umwv 
iiig than flaflishnMu. They bavie nftt, I tbinli^ 
by any mcan», po much seoaibiliiy ; the|r fnik 
sions are not eo easily inflamed. Tbey en* 
piay abou4 a flaose, tberefcae, .wh'tdk rnmAd 
ainge and conauaie nn Engtiab women, fbay 
have probably mmrc aranily, and they b«v% 
certainly mora pride. In ad Iriab ccnntry 
town, there ane fear or five diflbreut d«fseea 
in female rank, and each clasa looks down wkHk 
a a ^ eee ifn e0ntempt on tbe one below it. Tbe 
eonaeqoence o# Ibis, 1 C^ar, 4b, thntlrielr wo* 
mew ace not so agreealrieiicqn«lnt«icra aa4Sii|k 
lish women e— tbey hove «f ny il f Hi O , %»t 
pride ia tlM#iod Mm^ceilweria «lMm.' Altaian 
ace«alo«Md:to£«glia|i maaneic wtNaeMoril 
take the trouble to break it. Yet so attMife « 
tbiqg •e>biiaMn«at«ire'*Hio oddihrnbly-aiw dla- 
adMuOagea bnlatlced by corresponding wdwam* 
Uges, AbotI boTe double wbiitber^be na g a iiiw 
qnaliliea of this very vaoc^f paidc, docaacft 
do as much good as any positire «irttto;«w«t 
least, ifl«nialcobaatity4s ilne^esaentialiMno 
that people are disppacd to libink.at. iaaaii 
pride fivce fbMtify 4o tbe/a— lna»ia a dagrata 
that hardly, jmy cpuntry this day in ^^roptt 
c^n l^oaat.of. ^f^Mltery^ or an intrigte mn^ 
is unknownjunong fvin»M in tbf widfUf clnas# 
A mprried woman may be iU<dMt, mpy ibit a 
termegant.^*aii fifmiMrried «»e way bcfier^ 
may be ignornnt, anpiy .be a djppai^liii^ia Uny.r 
are 

«Cbaatejkatl^4ekle 

'' That bai^^ on Piap^s templq^^ 

Climate no donbt baa eometiAflMUce in tfiia.f^ 
celigiott bu »^mi >i4 miff W^ ^ tl^ 
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^nckran uid whalebone iD tbestiyaof Irish 
dostity, which enables it to walk through 
Ufe ns stately as a Dachess st a Coronation.'* 

Ceinssk THiATRtCALB.— The following 
«rc the chief incidents in a piece of great ce- 
lebrity, performing for the amusement of the 
jChSnesCy when the last accounts left that 
kingdom. Tbe subject is one which occupies 
the theutres of all countries — the attempt of a 
libertine to poach on auother^s manor. A fe- 
luale, who has a lover, not finding a better ex- 
pedient to elude the attention of her husband 
than that of assassination, seises the moment 
when he is in bed, (which is placed on the 
•tage) and dispatches him by a dreadful cut m 
ih€ head tcith an hatchet ! Her husband, on re- 
ceiving the blow, leaps from his bed, and walks 
ap and down the stage, with the hatchet firmly 
JbcedmhisskmUy uttering the most lamentable 
cries, while the blood flows in torrents down 
his fiice, and he at length expires in the ut- 
wost agonies and convulsions. His cries hav- 
ing brought tbe neighbours in, a Blandarin 
(magistrate) is sent for; who examines the 
voBUUi, finds her guilty, and condemns her to 
bttkimMedaliDe, The audience Ime the treat 
ofaceiiigthis spintiM, for IT U pevfemed 
) ( hut nMr it U over, the 
[the ttage^ nad siogi 
ftmmkimr*UieM0hmar,tohm4mntUmt9 
^ irtliiii sriUb her pwiwhinMl, tm4 to give 
iMr »*fill pwrdea of her crime. 

•oeiisiii^ VHtYiSt— -The folhiwiai^ pen^ 
graph we«Dpy hfway of costtsa, from «• early 
wolaaMortiMCk«tlemM*e MagutiM:— <«A 
voitofdetoiMramiedowa to Negate ngiiMt 
JUdbrtf Fornix n buabendman, who having 
«■! kkto^^imgmimiy waa eo«i»itted until 
tlHies«eilKiydbekiM»WB. Tbe woman died, 
mtA the Ce ra Mf ^ Jury have brought it in ml- 
>rfeMMhr. On Parro4*e ' examioAliQa he ap- 
p ca ied to be de«f4 and bb plea fer cuttiniroai 
his wtfe^i tongue wae, that dbe tdOt «s 
mtktcMr Thin Pm9tt was hy ao 
m hird for th« ladaea. He probably wae rait* 
U by the pftotpl— «< if thy right haad ofiund 
thee, cut it off.'* 

SIHGUL4R Rblation.-^A gentleman died 
possessed of a very contiderable fortane, 
which hehfl to hie only child, a dttt|^ter, 

ir^. xxrnr. ro/. v.-^n. s. 



and appointed his brother to be her guardian, 
andexecdtorof his will. The lady was theu 
about eighteen; and if she happened to die uu- 
roarried, or ifniarried, without children, her 
fortune was left to her guardian and to his 
heirs; As the interest of the uncle was now 
incompatible with the life of the niece, seve^ 
ral other relationa hinted, that it would not 
be proper for them to live together. Whether 
they were willing to prevent any occasion of 
slander against the uncle, in case of tbe young 
lady^s death; whether they had any appro* 
hension of her being in danger; orwheth^ 
they were 9 nly discontented with the ISaher'e 
disposiUon of bis fortune, and therefore pra* 
pagated rumours to the prejudice of thotf 
who possessed it, cannot tie known ; tbenoclf, 
however, too|i his niece to his house near £p* 
ping Forest, and «oon afterwards she 4isap« 
peared. 

Great inquiry was made after her, and i|t 
appearing that the day she was missing, shf 
went out with her uncle into the forest, and 
that he returned without her. He wss takmi 
into custody, and in a few days afterwards he 
went through a long examination, in which ha 
acknowledged, that he went out with her, and 
pretended that she found means to loiter be- 
hind him as they were returning home; that 
he sought her in the forest a4 soon as lie miss- 
ed her ; and that he knew not where she was, 
or what was become of tier. This accon nt was 
thought improbable^ and bis apparent interest 
in the death of his ward, imd perhaps the petu« 
lant leal of other relations, concurred to rai*« 
and strengthen suspicions against him, and 
he was detained in custody. Some new cir- 
cumstances were every day rising against him. 
It was found that the youug lady had been ad- 
dressed by a neighbouring gentleman, who bad, 
a few days l>efbre she was missing, set out on 
a journey to the north ; and that she hsd de^ 
clared she would marry him when he returned; 
that her uncle had frequently expressed hie 
diapprobation of the match in very strong 
terms : that she had often wept and reproach- 
ed him with unkindaess find an abuse of ht^ 
power. A woman was also produced who 
swore, that on the day the young lady was 
raissing, about eleven oVIock in the forenoon, 

6 
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•lie woi coming through the forest, aad heard 
a woman^t voice cxpoitulating with great ea- 
gerness; upon which she drew nearer the 
place, apd before she saw any person, heard 
the same voice say, ** DonU kill me, uncle, 
doB*t kill me;** upon which she was greatly 
terrified, and immediately hearing the report 
uf a gun very near, she made all the haste she 
could from the spot, but could not rest in her 
mind till she had told what had happened.— 
Such was the general impatience to punish 
a man who had murdered his niece to inherit 
ber fortune, that upon this evidence he was 
condemned and executed.— About ten days 
after the executloa the young lady came home. 
It appeared, however, that what all the wit- 
sieases had sworn was true, and the focts were 
found to be thus circumstanced :— The young 
lady declared, that having previously agreed to 
go off with the gentleman that courted her, 
lie had given out that he was going a journey 
to the north ; but that he waited concealed at 
a little house near the skirts of the forest till 
the time appointed, which was the day she 
disappeared. That he had horses ready for 
himself and her, and waa attended also by two 
servants also on horseback. That as she was 
walking with her uncle, he reproached her 
with pei^lsting in her resolution to marry a 
man whom he disapproved ; and after much 
altercation, she said with some heat, ** I |iave 
set my heart up^ it, if I do not marry him 
it will be my death ; and donH kill me, uncle, 
don't kill me;*' that just as she had pro- 
nounced those words, she heard a gun dis- 
charged very near her, at which she started| 
and immediately afterwards saw a man come 
forward from among the trees, with a wood 
pigeon in bis hand, that he had just shot. 
That coming near the place appointed for their 
rendezvous, she formed a pretence to let her 
uncle go on before her, and her suitor being 
waiting fur her with a horse, she mounted and 
immediately rode off. That instead of going 
into the north, they bad retired into a house 
in which he had taken lodgings near Windsor, 
where they were married the same day, and 
in abbiit a week went a journey of pleasure to 
France, from whence when they returned, they 
first heard of the misfortune which they inad- 
vertently brought upon their uuclc— So un- 



certaiu is human testin^ouy, even when tht 
witnesses are sincere, and so neces8ai7 is 4 
cool and dispassionate inquiry and determl^ 
nation with respect to crimes that are enor- 
mous in the highest degree, and committed 
with every pof sible aggravation. 

Comparative Velocities.— According 
to Dr. Bradley, an undulation of light reaches 
the earth from the sun (a distance of 1 91,434 
miles, or 1,010,7^1,530 feet) in one second of 
time. The motion of sound is found to be 
1 130 feet in the same period. The velocity of 
lightning is equal to 23 English miles in a 
second; and that of a hurricane, which tears 
up trees and carries bui'dipgs before it, is 
100 miles in an hour. According to the com- 
putation of Cepede, the great nurlhern whale 
swims at the rate of thirty- three feet in a se- 
cond, at which rate he might go round the 
globe, in the direction of the equator, in 664 
hours, or forty-seven days ; while man is so 
inferior in the velocity of his movemeuts, that 
to traverse a space equal to the circumference 
of the globe, would cost him three hours of 
hard walkiiVgv every day for seven years. 

Da. Joan s(y«*t CouRxaHip.— Tho follow* 
iagcnrioin acconnl of Dr. iohaton's cauii* 
ship is extracted from the LHUr^ rf Amtk 
SewoH, and ferms part*«f one to iants Boa* 
well, Esq. ; as it is not Inserted in tiria gontlo* 
man's Life of Joktmnf it maybe ioCcreatlog to 
many of our readers i— >*^ 1 have of^cn heard 
my mother say she perfiectly remembered hia 
(Johnson's) wife^ He has recorded of her that 
beaoty which existed only in his imaglnationir 
She had a very red Amc, and xtry iadifierenl 
features, and her asannen in advaacod liie, far 
her childfett were all grown up when Johnson 
first saw her, had an nnbeebmtog exoeaa •# 
girlish levity, and disgusting ali^tation. ^hm 
rnstie prottinaas, and artless manners of har 
daagbteiv tin present Mrs. Lucy PoKer; had 
woo Johnson's yonthlul heart, when she waa 
upon a visit at my grandftither'a* In JoIhi- 
son's school-days. Disgusted by his nnsighttj 
form, she had a personal aversion to him, nor 



* The Rev. John Hanter, master of the Litch- 
field Frco-Schooli by whom Johusoa was edu- 
cated. 
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coald tbe beaotiful tenet f ^ addressed to 
her, teach ber to cndare bikn. The Dymph, 
it length, returned to her pArentii at Bir»iof* 
ban, and was aoon for^oltea. BatiD«yi taking 
Jobnaoa to Bunninfthani, on the death of hia 
fvn father, and catling upon hia coy miitress 
there, be found htT^ father d^irig. He passed 
bit leitare honra at Mr. Porter's, attending 
bia aifk-hed, and, in a few nsontba, aslced Mrs. 
Jobn9on*s consent to marry tbe old widon. 
After expressiag ber surprise at a request so 
cxiraordioary — * No, Sam, my willing consent 
yon will never bare to so preposterous an 
uDiou. You are not twenty-five and she is 
tamed 6fiy. If she bad any prttdence tbis 
rqveat bad never been made to me.— Where 
are your meana of snbaistence? Porter baa 



died poor, in consequence of bis wife^s ex- 
pcaaive babita. You have great talents, but, 
as yet, b^ve tnmed them into no profitabla 
channel/ — * Mother,' I have not deceived Mri. 
Porter : I have told ber the worst of me ; tbat 
I am of mean extraction j tbat I bave no 
money ; and tbat I bad an uncte banged.-* 
She replied, tbat she valued no one more or 
less for bis desceot ; and tbat she bad no 
more money than myself^ and tbat thougb 
she bad not had^a relation banged, she bad 
fifty who deserved banging.*— And thus be- 
came accomplished tbia very curious amour. 
AdieU) Sir, go on ajid prosper in yonr ar« 
duous task of presenting to tbe world tbe 
portrait of Johnson's mind and manners. 



INCIDENTS 

OCCURRING IN AND NEAR LONDON, INTERESTING MARRIAGES, &c. 



STATE OF HIS MAJESTY'S HEALTH. 

Tbe following substance of tbe opinions on tbe 
state of his Majesty, is oollected from voluminona 
reports which bave been laid before both Houses 
sfParliament:— > 

Dr. Heberden oonaidera bis Majesty^s recovery 
iw pob ab l e , bat not hopeUsa. H» ^bea not ex- 
IMt tbe king will cecoifff. 

J)t, MQ^T^ coBsideys tl|e prase^t asental health 
ff his ^lajesty Insan^ i, bia recovery very im- 
probable, but be does not entire^ despair. 

Dr. Simmons says, tbat bis ^lajesty's mental 
health is much deranged — ^bis recovery improW 
Ue, bat not hopeless. 

Dr. John Willis says, that bis Majesty^s mental 
health is in a high degree of derangement^ and 
his recovery very improbable, but not Impossible; 
has oat an expectation of recovery. 

Dr. BailUe states, tbat wiibin tbe ^st two or 

j^ Verses to a La^ly^ on receiving from ber a 
iphg of Myrtle:— 

What hopes, what terrors doea thy glf^ create, 
^higaoas emblam of nifiertaia me ; 
The myrtle, ensign of supreme command, 
toDsign*d by Venus to Melissa's band. 
Koc4ns eaprieioaa than a retgaing fair. 
Now giants, and now rejects a lover^s prayer, 
a ayrUe shades oftaing^ tbe happy swain, 
la myrtle shades despairing gbosu complain 3 
Tbe myrtle crowns Uie happv lovers' heads. 
The anbappy lover's grave the myrtle spreads : 
then the meaning of thy gift impart. 

td caae tbe tbrobbiogs of an anxious heart ! 
DO must this bough, as you shall tix bis doom, 
^Mora Pbilaiider's head, or grace hir tamb. 
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three days (tbe examination was on tbe I4tb) bif 
Majesty's mind has been entirely lost fn error; 
does not expect recovery. 

Sir H. Halford deems recovery very improba- 
ble. 

Dr. R. Willis-considers recovery all bnt impoa* 
sible. ^' 

Trial op B. Walsh, Esq. M.P.— Mr. Walrfk 
was arrargned at the Old Bailey, Jan. 18, and 
pleaded Not Guilty. He was dressed in a suit of 
black, and appeared much dej^ted, and daring 
part of Ihe examination burst into violent fits of 
tears, and twice withdrew.— Mr. Garrow address- 
ed the Jury. Tbe indictment contained several 
counts 'j in tbe first set of which tbe prisoner was 
charged with feloniously stealing a <^ck of Sir 
T. Plomer, value £39,000; and- iii the btb^r 
counts with stealing Bank-notes to that amodnt. 
Mr. Garrow detailed the narrative of the fraud i^t 
length ; tbe only probable doubt, be said, waa at 
to tbe law on the subject. He would prove a 
pre-existing felonious intention in the mind of 
Mr. W'alsb; tbat previous to the. receipt -of tht 
check and moneyi he bad madfc preparations for 
his flight out of the eonntry ; and that he had no 
sooner obtained possesston of them than he pro- 
ceeded to carry his felonious purpose into execo* 
tion. If this were not a felonious act, he was at 
a loss to know the legal definition of the term 
larceny. There was, first, a feknicfns intent; 
second, a taker; third, a chattel taken; foartH 
G9 
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the taking was ag«int the will of the owner.-^ 
Mr. Scarlet, wbo, togvtber wHb Mr. illef , Wtt 
coansel (or the prisoner, rose to sftsts bis objee. 
tions to the erideoce, es not subsmntiatiog the 
dwrge of felony laid in the indictneat He, as 
well as the prisoner) acknowledged the Bioral 
^tarpitttde of the act ^ that aot, as a moral ofFeneey 
he should not attempt to paliate^ hat the legal 
censtruotion of that act, and the penalties appli- 
cable to it as a criminal offenoe, were now before 
the court, and not the moral gnilt. The indict- 
ment, in different counts, charged the crime in 
two different modes. First, a felony in stealing 
the check delivered to the prisoner by the prose- 
cutor, to which most of the counts applied (as if 
the framer of the indictment despaired of the ef- 
feet of the other counU) ; and secondly, it charg- 
ed the prisoner with stealing Bank-notes to the 
tHkieof j&99,900, &e property of Sir Thomas 
Plomer, and from the possession of Sir Thomas 
Flomer. With respect to the check, there covld 
he no felonious intent to take that jndWidual 
check, because part of it had been applied, and 
paid in to the banking-house of the prosecutor, 
as he directed. Again, the check could be no 
subject of fblony ; it was no security, the term 
made use of (and under which it could only be 
comprehended) in the statute of 3 Geo. II. cap. 95. 
To steal the check was to steal no Taluable chat- 
tel i it was a mere order for money, and gare Sir 
Thomas no new credit with his banker. The 
very point occurred in Mrs. Frippeao's case, and 
• check was not deemed a thing capable of felo- 
nious appropriation. Next, as to the preiious 
lelonioais intent of the prisoner, when he recei? ed 
the check, to convert it to bis own use. The mere 
meditation of a felony was no felony. Felony was 
not a cogitation, but an act 5 it was an intention 

h act and in- 

nstituted the 

mvention, no 

in possession 

i mere naked 

aid not make 

party intend- 

and the pro- 

»r did in this 

li might have 

r the check, 

lich he made 

•f purchasing the Exchequer Bills,— tbat, under 

these circumstances, the felonious intention 

would not make it felony. The prosecutor parted, 

hy tlie delivery of the cheeky both with the pro- 
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perty and ^ poosesilon, and, in lien of it, bn 
expected only an eqaivnient, and not the monle* 



themselves. Fourthly, the prosecntor gav« as 
ondonhted oredit to Mr. Walsh, as hts Broker; 
he tmsled him, and his- psssessian- freely gained 
. of the suhjeot of ^oat oonld notbe changed, us 
the oonatmctiott to be pnt upon it, hy any etU . 
intention in hie mind; the proanontor hiaa^f 
overacting upon that intention, so as tngnin 
the thing confided to him. Fifthly, the Bnnk- 
notes, the fruitt of the check, were never the pro. 
perty or in the possession of Sir Thomas Plomer. 
There were no specific notes on which he bad a 
claim. Walsh was not his servant-, so that it 
was not a case in which the possession of the ser- 
vant was deemed to be that of the master. He 
gained them uffon contract, and in confidenee, 
and his abase of thepossetsion could nothecon- 
strued into a larceny of the property.— The 
Judges all agreed, that as it was a case in which 
many serious and important points might arise, 
and was certainly an arguable cpiestioo, it would 
be best to take the verdict of the Jury generally, 
as to the guilt or innocence of the pristNier, and 
to reserve the main question, whether bis act con- 
stituted a felony or not, to the solemn and deli- 
berate opinion of the twelve Judges, to be argued 
before them ehrly next term. The Chief Barotf 
then summed up to the Jury. The law of the 
case, he toldlhem, was reserved for the higtest 
tribunal which the conncry knew. His Lordslifp 
then stated, with renmiltaMn candour and pertpi- 
enity, the main pointaon which they alone emrid 
decide, and the Jury found the prisoner— GuiJiy. 
Intcrmxnt op Williams.— The premntnre 
death of Williams having defeated the ends of 
that jostioe with which it is probable, from the 
very suspicions circumstances that have trans- 
spired, thu wretched man would have been over- 
taken, the Magistrates came to a resolution of 
giving the greatest possible solemnity and pnb- 
llcity to the ceremony of interring this sulci de.«- 
On Tuesday morning, December 31, about nine 
o^dock, the High Constable, with his attendants, 
arrived at thewntch^ase with n cart, that had 
been fitted op for the purpose of giving the 
greatest possible degree of exposure to the facn 
and body of Williaitas. A stage or platform wat 
formed upon the cart by boards, which extended 
from one side to the other. They were fastened 
to the cop, and lapping over each other from the 
hinder part to the front of the cart, in regslar 
gradation, they formed an inclined plane, on 
which the body rested, with the head towards the 
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\M^^ nd 96 ttdch d«imed^ M to be com- 
fktHif ei^Med t* ]MMIe Tieir. On tlie hoAy 
inm^f «f kh* oloHi iiMilnUi, sbiI vwlihe 
Akt, «i* tk« tlMfok UksMI «p t»tiiiB elbows, 
\Ut wMut eoarir wliteeot. About tbo neck 
mt the wbftt bmdkeNliiof iirtA wbteb Williatai 
. ftlMtiA tobift nliteiiee. On tbe rif bt babd 
MoTtbo boid-wni fixed^ ptrpendiculariy, tbo 
imA Wkb ivWeb tbo nraifder of tbe Mnrre wm 
MUrftle^. On tbo4oA^ also in « perpendicnfatr 
pm^u^ wo» finod tbo ripping^ cbiiiel. Above 
hbkSMd wm UiA in n trnsMreiM direction upon 
Ite boirdty tbe iron crow ^ and paroilel witb it, 
Ae sidco deotiBed to bo driTon tbrongb tbe 
W^ AbontbolfpoittentbeproceeeioQ mofed 
(bttlbewotdl-boBse* An immense coTakode of 
Ihe iebibitinf of tbe two poriebeteloeed the pro- 
enBOB. On nrririny opponte to tbe boose of 
Mr. Abnr, tbo pfocessioo halted for about ten 
■inntH^ and Aen proceeded down Old GrafeU 
Ime, Ntwmnrket-street, Wappiog High. street, 
tadnp New Gravel-lMie, when tbe prooenion 
•|iin H o p pe d opposite to tbe King^ Anns, tbe 
bMM of tbe Inte Mr. Willianiion ; from tbenoe 
it p meee d s d niong Etfciiff Highway, and op 
C^ ano n st re at , to tbe Turnpike.gate, at which 
Ae fsnr ronda meet. About half past twelre 
t^tleck a man nwnnled tbe platform, and laying 
bsUof tboani^ide by tbo wrists^ pveeipSlnted him 
bnalbo bole, and then descended and drove a 
Hfeketbrangb tbe body, witb Ae identical pin- 
anal wbieb bad been nied-inninrdfring tbe fa- 
lAyofMarr, amidst tbe shouts and Tociferoos 
teesmtionnof tbo mnkitnde; tberbolewas then 
filed np and well lawned down. 

T^E lATlfMtJiiDBR*.— Idcontequ^ncc ofthe 
•rden given by the Migirtraten ofShadwelt Of- 
iee, tbe prfvy bdongin^ to the house of Mr. Ver- 
nilje, was lately seatcfaed for the purpose of as- 
oert^hig whether WilTianis had concealed there- 
is any evidence of his gnilt. tn tbe dischaf^ of 
fib doty, tbe ofBbers found a pair of old blue cot> 
ton seamaa*s trowsers, pdrt of a sempstress's bus- 
tt^ and a pai^ of clasp scisiars. The scissars 
wereattndbM to the latter, audit ^as supposed, 
were tbie ptoperty either of Mrs. WllUamgoA or 
Mfs. Mart. The trowsers, were washed, and 
after the lEIfb had been cleaned away, there 
•ppcared upon thl6itt the most evident marks of 
Mood in every direction. With a view to identify 
MMeof these articles With the snicfde VVilliams, 
Iki Magittretes ordered Mni: Vermilye, John 
Hurison, the s4iUmakef, ai^d Margaret J^wel, 



the servant of the late Mr. Marr, to atterid, abd 
give ouch information touching^ them, as lay with- 
in their knowledire. Mrs. Vennilye stated, that 
Ae bod oft«n seen trowsers of the description 
produced before tbe Magistrates, but she could 
not pretend to s«y that she had ever before seen 
tbe iderftical pair in question. Sailors, in com- 
ing from tbe East Indies, used to wear such trow* 
sera on board ship, and they generally had them 
on when 6rst landing *, but she thought they wern 
too shabby for Willianis to have worn when on 
shore. He was always very smart inrWs dresfc, 
bttt particularly so wherf in the boose. Holbrook 
and Hewitt deposed ao to the finding of those 
ortides ; and both of them declared, that the stainis 
on tbe trowsers were those «f Mood. Hewittpro-^ 
duceda cbdking cbissel, whicb be fotfnd in a 
drawer in tbelumber-room at th4 P^nt Tree, witb 
tbe lettors J. P. pricked upon it in tbesajn^matr- 
ner as those letters were marked upon the mnol 
found in Mr. Marr's house. Tlie other tools b«* 
longing to John Patterson were not marked in 
that way upon tbe iron, but only upon the wood. 
This new discovery still more strongly confirpiB 
the identity of that fatal instrument witi) the 
house wherein the suicide had lodged. The iden- 
tification of tbe scissars remains doubtful, until 
Catharine Stillwell, tbe grand-daugbter of the 
late Mr. Williamson, comes foiward. Tbe mur- 
derous instruments, tbe maul and ripping-chis&el, 
of which so much bas been said in relation to the 
murders at fiatelifie, bave been deposited ^t t^e 
Public Office, Bow-street, by order of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Williams, TUEStriciDE.— A Aostfmpormht 
discovery has lately been made, which removes 
i every shadow of doilbt respecting th* guile of the 
late'sdicide Williams. It wns> proved before thn 
Magistrates of Shadwctl Office, that three weeks 
before the murder af Mr. W illiaiiTsoo'ami hfs fa- 
mily, WilUaras htid' been seeu-to have a long 
■ French knife witb an ivory handle: That kmfo 
csutd never be fodnd in \\ illiums's trunk, or 
, amongst any of the clothes he left behind him at 
1 the Pear-tree public-house. The subsequent 
: search to find it has been successful. A short 
j time since, Harrison, one of the lod^^crs of the 
Peai'-tree public-houite, in scarcbiug a'mon^ some 
old clothes, found a blue jacket, which he imme. 
diately recbgniscd as part of Williams's apparel. 
He proceeded to ejiamihc it closdy, and upon 
looking at the inside pocket, he found it quite 
I stiff with coagulated bfood^ as if a blood-stained 
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hand had been thnut iou it. He brought it 
down to Mrt. Vermilyc, who instantly gent for 
Hope and another of the Shadwell Police Offi. 
cert, to make iarther learch in the boose. ETory 
apartment then underwent the most rigid exami- 
nation for about an hour and a half, when the 
Officers came at last to a fmall dotct, where 
Ihey discoTored the object of their pursuit. In 
•ne corner of the closet there was a heap of dirty 
atockings and other clothes, which being re- 
moTcd, they observed a bit of wood protruding 
from a moose-hole in the wall, which they imme- 
diately drew out, and at the same instant they 
discovered the handle of a clasp-knife, apporently 
dyed with blood ; which npon being brought 
forth, proved to be the identical French knife | 
seen in Williams^s possession before the murder : 
^e handle and blade of which were smeared all 
•ver with bl3od. 

Dakimo Outka OB.— On Thursday cveniag, 
Jan. i€, about half past seven o^clock, a stout 
^■lan knocked at the door of Mr. Sydney ''s hoose, 
in Percy-street, Tottenbam-conrt-road. Tbe ser- 
vant and Mr. Sydney being from home, the door 
ynm opened by a lady who resides there, and who 
was alone in the bouse j when a ruffian rushed 
in, and instantly shutting the door, dragged the 
lady into the back-parlour, and presented a 
^tol or a large knife at her head ; bnt her terror 
was so great she could not tell which ; and he, 
with imprecations Mid threats demanded to know 
where the money or valuable articles were. Tbe 
Lady, in great agitation, intreated him to spare 
her life, and taks what property he chose. On 
tbe assurance diat he was not to be interrupted 
in carrying off tbe property, he proceeded to pack 
up the most valuable. On his going to the op- 
poaite side of the room to where the lady was, 
and stooping down to get at a trunk which was 
under a table, the lady took advantage of his 
positioi^ imn to the stfset-door, threw it open, 
•creamed, and gave an alarm of thieves, which 
brought several persons to her. The robber, of 
course, knew there was no chance of his escap- 
ingbythe street, ran up stairs to the front gar- 
ret, and forcing down an iron bar from the win- 
dow, got out on the roof of the house. A person 
was sent to Marlborongb-street Office, and Craig 
and Marsden, two of tbe Officers, immediately 
came to the spot, and with lighted flambeaus 
searched on the tops of several houses, from the 
top to the bottom of the street, making strict 
search, bnt could not find the man. 



DAntNG ATTBurr at lfti;iii>Mi.<i»>OB: 9«ii^ 
day evening, Jan. 19» the aboi^ of Mr, Frjror^fL 
respectablsboot-mak«r, residing at I<^.7lrHig|i« 
street, Bocaogh, ^onlbwarkt . ww titnixfid by t^# 
despeimte viUains, .Ibemgll.liy Mlwi. nBCM» ^ M^ 
yet discovered, but ceitaialy with an intoat tm 
rob the premises. While employed i& paokM^ 
opaewral pair of booU in a large akin of teatlMr 
wbicb they found in the shop, the setfaat WMI& 
downstairs to emp^a vessel in the cellar; OA 
her way thither, thoogb she passed tbroagh thu 
shop, she did not abeenre any person, bnt oik 
her return she perceived two men, one of th«ii^ 
packing up boots, and tbe other coming aafroil»* 
the back part of the premises, to whom she said* 
"What! nre you going to take boots away ta- 
night ? it is Sunday r thinking they werCaoaM 
of her master's journeymen. At this instaat aa* 
of the villains made up to -her,, and threateqad 
her, that if she uttered a word he would imtoatlp 
murder her. On looking round, she diacoveM^ 
the other to have a black crape over bia <aoa> 
which so alarmed her ^at she screanad eai^ 
"murder! murder!** several times, aadva»ta« 
wards ^e sihop-door, which was tkem opea^ aaA 
which in her fright she shut, and thereby wM 
closed herself with these monsters. She -co*^ 
tinned to scream, tiraugh one of them had lerelM 
a Mow at her head which knocked her down. 0» 
her rising, and net ceasing to caH out " uwir d w t 
thieves !** &c. one of the wretches oeiBed her by 
her hair, and with a sharp instrument, cut bnr 
throat right across the wiad-p?^. She then (eli 
to the ground, and remembered do- £irtber of 
what passed. Tbe screams of the girl had by 
this time alarmed the family up Blaits,.which oan- 
sisted of I^. and Mrs. Pryor, and three young 
men, lodgers. Mrs. Pryor then went down stairs, 
and on her reaching the bottom, actually fell 
over her wounded servant| as she lay senseless on 
the floor. The terror of Mrs. Pryor may he better 
conceived than described. Notwithstanding her 
fright, however, she got upstairs ; but it was not 
a matter easy to determine in tbe minds of 
those above, who should venture downr to attack, 
what they supposed a banditti of murderers. Mr. 
Pryor and his lodgers 'at last went down, and 
found the serrant as we have before described, 
the shop-door being wide open ^ and, we arc sorry 
to say, that the perpetrators of this horrid crime 
escaped, leaving behind them the skin of leather, 
tied up, full of new boots and shoes. Medical 
aid was instantly sent for, and tbe wound on the 
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MtlcwMYrMwatactd not mortal. Wbattiddflto 
tiM 4ant^ afroeity of tbis act is, diatit yna 
miBiniiil «o aarly ai bolweea tight and nine 
•"••0*5 •■<• the praubet of Mr. Ptyorare as 
f«Uic as miy aitoatioli ean be, beiaj^ ntuate 



in the Hfgh-street of Southwark, not many 
yards from the Town-hall, wbich is as great a 
thoroughfare as the Strand or Fleet-street. The 
Magistrates at Union-Hall are making every 
exertion to discover these desperadoes. 



•PROVINCIALS, 

nfCLUTONG REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES, kc. 
IN THE SETERAL COUNTIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



CHESHIRE. 

MuKDiit.— A letter firon Cdngleton, gives 
^e following acconntof two horrid murders near 
Hiat place : — ^Six miscreants called at a fftrm- 
koQse one evening lately, and reqnested refresh- 
ment, as they were benighted, and also to be 
^Rtiiabed with beds, &c. which they would pay 
f»r. Their appearance was respectable, and the 
' wife, in the ahoenee of her hnsband, 
n aeeomnadation in a warm bam, 
whidi was accepted. The mistress sent tbe ser- 
laat Baid with blankets into the bnrn ; soon 
^er whfeb she heard her groans, and alarmed for 
ker own safety, she concealed herself under a 
large tub in the house, leaving an infant sleeping 
!■ a eradle. The assassins returned to the house, 
mmA laoented that the woman had escaped, when 
fliey immediately e nt the throat of the child. The 
■listress of the house beard the assassins say, that 
they would meet at a certain public-house at a cer* 
tain hour, and there tbe husband, on his return 
home, departed (or, and secured them. The ser- 
vmnt was found murdered in the barn. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

XifiUT. Hamilton Crofton.— At the Ports- 
mouth Sessions, a true bill was found against 
Mr. Hamilton Crofton, for purloining sundry 
•rtides of value from Mr. Bradbnry, and some 

€ntlemenat thelnns in Portsmouth. Mr. C. was 
oordingly put upon bis trial ; but, on the pro- 
•eeator being called, nobody appeared in sap^ 
port of the indictment, and he was consequently 
acquitted. 

Cruxltt.— A shocking outrage has been lately 
awawitted at Alton.— A young woman, who had 
bean with two children to school, was returning 
%ridi soma liqoor for the family with which she lit- 
•d servant, when a gang of gipsies,^aown in that 
eaanify by tbe name of the Stanleys, stopped her. 
A female belonging to the gang first stripped all 
tbfi clothes off her back, and left her exposed to 
t)ie inclemency of the weather. The poor girl in 
tbat situation begged hard for some part of her 
dima to cover her nakedaess, but iastead of com- 



pliance with her request, she received from the 
brutal miscreants several severe wounds in dif- 
fcrent parts of the body. One of the wretches 
threatened to cut off her breast, and actually in. 
fiicted a deep wound for that pnrpose. After re- 
maining there in a most shocking state a consi- 
derable time, she was discovered by several ser- 
vants belonging to a farmer, and ^y them oea- 
veycd to her abode in the vicinity of Alton. 

KENT. 

Attempt to Rob.— An attempt to rob, ac- 
companied with circumstances of ferocity, lately 
occurred on the Stnrry-road, near Canterbury.-* 
Soon after seven o'clock in the evening, as Mr. 
Smithett Spain, an elderly and respectable yeo- 
man of Hearne, was on his return towards hi* 
home on horseback, he came up with two men 
habited as soldiers, near the end of Meadow- 
posture-lane, about forty roods from Tanxhall- 
tumpike 3 they were divided on each side tha 
road ; and the one on his right, without any pre 2 
vious demand to stop, or if such was made it 
was unheard by Mr. Spain, who is some- 
what deaf, immediately on his passing fired at 
him with a pistol, which wounded him on tha 
right side. The fiash and report startled tha 
horse, and it sprang forward and threw Mr. 
Spain on its neck, who in the impulse dropped 
his hat and wig, but tbe horse continued his 
speed till it reached Sturry, where Mr. Spaia 
having borrowed a hat, he proceeded to his 
home, and surgical assistance being obtained, on 
examining his wound, it appeared that a ball had 
entered between the right side and the back, just 
under the shoulder-bone, and traversed the ribs 
obliquely under the arm, and lodged in the right 
breast, where it was perceptible, and from whenca 
it was soon after extracted ; and although he had 
since suffered much from the operation of prolH 
ing tbe wound, in order to discover the parts of 
the wadding and clothes that bad been drivea 
into it, he was not in any immmediate danger, 
laformatiou was coumm&icatcd to the dlffereat 
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I^rrackf in the vicinity, and pnrtiet ordered out 
to patrple, but tb« offenderf had escaped. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Accidental Death. — Colonel Cayendisb, 
theeldpit son of Lord Georgfe Henry Cavendish^ 
and cousin to the present Duke of Devonshire, 
'vaa thrown o«U of bis open carriage, on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 15, in Holker-park, and killed on the 
spot. He married the eldest daughter of Lord 
Lismorc a few years ago ; and has left three or 
four children . He wns about twenty-eight years 

•fage. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Births.— Latelv, the wife of a earpenter, 

who resides in Devonshire- street, Kensington, 

. was deluered of three chilHren, who survived but 

asliort lime; and 'wo days after, of a fourth, 

which soon aftar espired. 

SUFFOLK. 
Murders Discovered— About eighteen 
years ago, a Mr. Carter, shopkeeper, of Crat- ' 
field, and his daughter, were murdered there, by ! 
some persons then unknown. A discovery has 
lately been made by a female (who laid at the |' 
point of death), to the Rev. Archdeacon Older- . 
ahaw. It appears that the son of Mr. Carter em- , 
ployed three men to coinmitt the bloody deed, at 
Ihe price often pounds each. Thny met on Shot- . 
oyer heath, near Harleston, to concert the dia- 
bolical plan. The son met them the night after, 
and paid twenty pounds to the two persons who 
perpetrated- the act ; the other, (a man of the 
name of Head), an accessary, has also confessed 
and made a complete disclosure. One Thrower, 
who resided at Wortwell, near Harleston, has 
been apprehended. It appears, by the confession 
•f Head, that about the time of the murder he 
returned from transportation, and met Thrower, 
and a person called Black William, alias Smith, 
a travelling tinker or gipsy, who requested his 
(Head^s) company to join them to commit the 
murder. Head went with these, and saw 6ip^ 
ty Will kill Mr. Carter with an axe, and 
Thrower murder the girl with a hammer, which 
was afterwards thrown into the river at Bourne- 
bridge. Head has lived at Carbrooke, near Wil- 
ton* ever since, and some money being left to 
Um, hit wife, who liTes near Harleston, applied 
to receive it, and was told she could not, unless 
she could prove her husband^'s death. She said, 
•be had beard he had lived at Carbrooke, but 



kn«w BO further. Upon tfak, itriat mmnk mm 
made after Head, in eopaeqiieiiee mi tha inhnt)^ 
tioa givtn by tha lenAle abavv^antioaad, n/ 
tpeding the affidr, mid ht was fonnd there Iby IM 
constables. When in vmMjf h* was tol4 Ihiif 
Thrower had made a condrssian—Head imme- 
diately said, ** what, have yon been to Swaff- 
bam to fetch him ?*'— Upon their answering in 
theaftnmstife, be added— " then I will oonlafB 
the whole.*' Thrower was soon after apprehend- 
ed. Soon afterwards William Smith, who has 
travelled the oonnties of ^oHoM^ and Suffolk for 
more than iw^^tj years as a tinker, with his vrife, 
who tells fortunes, was apprehended at BactaPy 
by Mr. Everett and his two sons, of Caister, iie%r 
Yarmou^. Edmund Thrower and John Hnady 
ane oammittcd to Ipswidi jjul by J. Karrieh, £•%• 
Carter, who employed tlve murderers, baa bsMH 
dead some years. We understand t^t it wm 
Carter's widow, who is ao« dangerously iU, th«t 
first imparted the drenmstaneas of thb harM 
deed, which was committed in 1798. 

SCOTLAND." 
Died.— On the iith instant, at Dalkeith Pa* 
lace, his Grace, Henry Scott, Duke of Buc« 
leugh and Queensberry, Marquis of Dum- 
fries, Earl of Dalkeith, Sanquhar and Drum- 
lanrig. Viscount Nith, Torthowald and Ross, 
Lord Scott of Eshdale, Dourcas of Kin- 
mount, Middlebie, and Dornock. Also Earl 
of Doncnster and Lord Tyndale in ^ttg- 
land J ICnight of the Garter, Lord Lieute- 
nant of the counties of Edinburgh and Roxbnfgfh- 
shire. Governor of the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, &c.^H is Grace was born iif 1746, and suc- 
ceeded bis grandfather in 1753. He was the onl j- 
son of Francis Earl of Dalkeith, by Lady Caro- 
line t^ampbclll eldest daughter of Johp, the 
Great Duke of Argyle. In 17^, his Grace mar- 
ried Elizabeth Montagu, by whom he hsa issu^ 
Charles William, pow Duke of Bucdengh an^ 
Queensberry, lyid Henry James, Lord lij[onti^u„ 
and four daughters, m. the Countess of Cour- 
town, Cfunttss of |iome, Marchioness of 
Queensberry, and Countess of Ancram ; aU of 
whom hate fismilies. His Grace is aooeead«4 i» 
bis titles and estates by his eldest son .Chvdef 
William, Earl of Dalkeith, who oMuticd Hatvial^ 
daughter of the late Visconat Sidney^ who has 
several children. 
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probation was perhaps even more pleasing 
to him than that of her father j as a proof 
of this she soon after united her fate to hisj 
and the young couple in due time notoul> 
succeeded to all the thrones and crowns 
of the house of Ward, but speedily esta- 
blished anew dynasty, of the female branch 
of which Mrs. Siddons was their first and 
earliest hope. 

An itinerant stage is a kind of hot-bed 
for genius, as the young shoots from the 
parent stock are often forced into bloom 
at a time of life when in others the bud is 
scaicely beginning to expand j of course 
wc find that whilst almost in infancy. Miss 
Kemble was brought forwui*d as a singer ; 
but this w«9 not agreeable to her taste, for 
even then she feit herself possessed of those 
powers which hnnt aioce so often delighted 
not only the mglropoUtan audiences, but 
every audience in the United Empire. 

Buttlie Tragic Muse had not then such 
complete possession of her bo>»om as to 
leave no room for the entrance of another 
and more laughing deity, for we find that 
in her early bloora she excited a passion 
in the breast of Mr. Siddons, then a fellow 
votary of the mimic muses, which was re- 
turned with mutual ardour; but family 
reasons not permitting the accomplishment 
of their wishes. Miss Kemble quietly laid 
down the bowl and dagger, and with a 
praiseworthy prudence shunning the so- 
ciety of the man whom she was forbid to 
marry ^ eHfifed herself in the humble ca- 
pacity of 1«dy*8 maid with Mrs. Greathead, 
then residing at Guy's Cliff, in Warwick- 
shire. But even here she was on classic 
ground, and only eight miles distant from 
the birth-place of the immortal Shakespeare 
hiinself *, it is not to be supposed therefore, 
that her early bias would sink into obli- 
vion i accordingly we find that twelve 
months were sufficient to convince her 
that a life of dependance was not suited to 
her taste ; she soon after united herself to 
the man of her heart, and tlie young couple 
Were content for present support to enlist 
themselves under the banners of a strolling 
monarch, whose subjects were of such a 
description as to render our two youthful 
adventurers a most valuable acquisition. 
It was about this period, we believe, that 



chance haviug brought the company to m 
village in Lancashire, in the neiglibourhood 
of a family of opulence where there were 
many visitors; the excellencies of Mrs. 
Siddons were even tliere so conspicuous as 
to attract the notice of Miss Boyle, a young 
lady of fortune and fashion (afterwards the 
wife of the Right Hon. John O NeiK and 
mother of the present Eari), who not only 
paid her the tribute of admiration, but ou 
a more intimate knowledge admitted herto 
her private friendship, and by her recom- 
mendation led the way to an engagement 
both for herself and husband, with Mr. 
Younger, whose territories extended from 
Liverpool to Birmingham and their vicini- 
ties. Here she had an opportunity of ac- 
quiring both fame and experience; and 
having established her character as a first 
rate actress upon a provincial stage, it was 
thought she might be acceptable to a Lon- 
don audience. 

All engagement accordingly took place 
with Drury-Lane, where she performed a 
whole winter ; but it is said that Garrick 
felt so alarmed at the idea, even of female 
rivalship, that he would only permit her to 
•perform the inferior parts, of the Stteen in 
Richard III' and the second rate ladies in 
genteel Comedy. But if disgusted with 
the egotism of the manager, she was still 
more so with the scurrility of a disappointed 
author, whose afterpiece, io which she per- 
formed, being justly damne<l, he took ad- 
vantage of his power, as Editor of a News- 
paper, to attack her in a most illiberal and 
disrespectful manner. Had justice indeed 
l)een done her by the manager ; had she 
been permitted to perform those parts 
which would have displayed her real ex- 
cellencies to the public, she would, have 
raised an host uf friends, and risen superior 
to obloquy ; but it is almost ever the lot of 
virtuous merit to be forced to shrink from 
the clamours of the illiberal and the apathy 
of the misjudging. 

There was, however, still a wide field 
for the display of her powers, and the Bath 
stage afforded her a temporary asylum; 
and here she applied herself not only to 
perform but also to improve, in which it 
has been said she was much aided by the 
(tjendly assistance of the «« Poet of the 
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Poor/' then a bookseller at that emporium 
of fiishioti ; whilst her private worth placed 
her so high in the scale of female excel- 
lence, that she became not only patronized 
bat courted by ladies of the first fashion, 
amongst whom the late Duchess of Devon- 
^ire was conspicuous, and by whose re- 
commendation she received another en- 
gageme^it at Drury-Lane, under more fa- 
veurable auspices^ for the jealous moment 
was no more. 
Her gratitude to her Bath friends induced 



On the 10th of October, 1782» she made 
her entree, in this second engagement at 
Drury-Lane> in the part, of IsabellOf in the 
Fatal Marriage \ in which her eldest son» 
Henry, also made his first appearance as 
the Child. 

It is needless to recapitulate the appro- 
bation that followed; the public were 
actually thunderstruck with her excellen- 
cies; the house was crowded night after 
I night, and Comedy was almost forgotten. 



Mr. Sheridan had too much judgment not 
her not only to speak a farewell address, || to see and appreciate the full value of his 
hot even inspired her with sufficient poetic ;! acquisition. Accordingly he not only in- 
ardour to write it herself; in this she as- |! creased her salary, but with a becoming 



serted thai nothing but three most power- 1 
ful reasons could have induced her to leave 
those friends even for the higher salary of 
a London theatre, and concluded her ad- 
dress with this apology :— 

<^ Bat tp my promise : If I thus am blessed— 
Ib friendship linkM — -beyond my worth caressM ; 
Since Vm secure in my employer's aid. 
Who meets my wishes ere they scarce ore made ; 
Why do yon qnit (you'll say) such certain |^in, 
To trust caprice, and Its vexations train ? 
What cao compensato for the risks yon run ? 
And what your reasons ? Surely you btive none. 
To argue here, would ba your time's abuse, j 

My word I keep— my reasons I produce. i 

[ Here her three children were displayed, ^ 
These are the moles that heave me from your side, 
Where I was rooted — where I would have died. ' 
Stand forth, ye elves, and plead your mother's 



Ye little magnets — ^whose strong influence draws 
Me from a point, where evVy gentle breeso 
Wafted my bark to happiness and ease ; 
Sends me advent'rous on a larger main. 
In hopes that 700 may profit by my gain.'* 



Notwithstanding the plain good souse of 
this energetic address, there were still some I 
little minds who, unwilling that she should 
quit Bath, tried every pettv art to injure 
her well earned fame, and had the impu- ' ; 
dence to accuse her of ingratitude, . and of i 
loving money. When told of these un-jl 
handsome attacks, Mrs. Siddons coolly an- , 
swered, that it was true she did love money, ' ' 



spirit .of generosity gave her an extra be- 
I nefit. This benefit was even given so early 
I in the season as belbrikthe Christmas holi* 
i days ; and her exertions jn Belvidtra were 
; so transcendant, that in addition to the pro- 
I fits of an overflowing house, she received 
' the honourable testimonial of a letter of 
approbation and esteem from the gentle- 
men of the long robe, accompanied with a 
purse of one hundred Guineas; the whole 
being conducted under the active friendship 
I of Counsellors Fielding and Pigot. 

Itidependent of the pecuniary compli- 
ment, this was a mark and mode of ap- 
plause quite unprecedented, except in one 
instance, when Booth charmed the house 
with his performance of Cato. 

Mrs. Siddons was now considered as 
fixed on the London boards for tffe ; and 
this gave her an opportunity of being of 
great assistance to the various branches of 
her family, and led the way to the intro- 
duction of her brother to the metropolis in 
1784, as well as of her sisters, Mrs. Whit- 
lock, and Miss Fanny Kemble, afterwards 
Mrs. Twiss. 

The summer recess gave her an oppor- 
tunity of recruiting her health, by a country 
excursion ; and she was prevailed upon to 
I accept of an engagement at Dublin for a 
few nights, where her transceudant powers 
were fully enjoyed, and as amply re- 



because she loved her chiWren; but that [! ^^'■^^' 
in other respects she considered herself as 'j In the winter of 1783 she returned to 
under no obligation which should prevent !' London, and was shortly after honoured 
her from making the most of those talents ' with the command of their Majesties^who 



with which she was endowed. 



'- were highly struck with her Excellences 
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and were not backward in bestowing upon 
Ler their well-merited applause. | 

The following summer called her again I 
to Dublin and Edinburgh j and so great { 
was the curiosity to see her become, that 
the Manager^f a country theatre in the 
north of Ireland, whose greatest receipts 
perhaps had nerer amounted to 50l. per 
night, was induced to offer her that sum 
per night, for tea nights performance. To 
eaable him to do this in a small theatre, he 
was obliged to raise the boxes from three 
■hiUingsto seven, to place the pit upon an 
equal footing, and to treble the admission 
to the^gallery j yet such was the anxiety to 
see her perform that he found it an excel- 
lent speculation. On the first night, in- 
deed, the fear of a crowd kept so many 
away, that she played almost to empty 
benches, and very generously the next 
morning offered to relieve the Manager 
from his engagement, but he determined to 
hazard another evening, on which and 
every succeeding one, the crowd was so 
great as to threaten suffocation ; nay, many 
were content to get in by bribery at eight 
in the morning, and wsM^ patiently we will 
not say, until seven in the evening, the 
usual hour of perfomnince. 

In this northern excursion she was not 
only patronized, but actually accompanied 
by her early patroness, Mrs. 0*Neil, whose 
husband had an ancient and elegant estate 
in the neighbourhood ; and the Irish were 
proud of displaying to her on all occasions 
their so much boasted hospitality. 

At this period Mrs. Siddons had many 
active enemies, who endeavoured, by ac- 
cusations of avarice particularly, to injure 
her in her private character, when Uiey 
could no longer do it iu her public one. 
These envious j)ersonages even followed 
her through her various country eng^ige- 1 
meuts, and even in the country town of 
Belfast, were active in disseminating that 
charge, which they knew was a high crime j 
and misdemeanour in the eye of the Irish 
geiitry. To this, however, she gave a; 
severe rebuke by her conduct on leaving j 
the town ; for, in a polite note addressed { 
to the chief magistrate, she expressed her 
gratitude for the attentions which had been 
shewn her, and very haudsomely offered 



to give a nights performance for the benefit 
I ofthe General Infirmary and Public Charity 
; of that town. This was accepted of, Som« 
' hundreds were raised, and her calumniators 
found it iu vain to bring forward any further 
charges of avarice against her in that place. 
I Suchr indeed, was the general impres- 
sion made by her puWic and private cha- 
racter, that numberless anonymous pre- 
sents, some of them very valuable, were sent 
to her 5 and a very elegant silver urn, with 
I the motto, ** a reward to merit,** was sent 
after her to London, without her ever find- 
ing out the generous donor. 

On her arrival in London, her unjust and 
ungenerons enemies again attempted to in- 
jure her in the public opinion, by false 
stdteniciits of her conduct to an unhappy 
, sister. In this too they were so far suc^ 
cessful as to excite the indignation of the 
London audience against her, and in con- 
sequence she was not only hissed but re- 
ceived with repeated cries of" Off! OfT- 
1 on her first appearance in the winter of* 
1784. To this illiberal attack she would 
undoubtedly have fallen a victim, had 
not both Mr. Siddons and Mr. Kemble 
exerted their utmost efforts to obtiin her 
a hearing, when she calmly refuted every 
charge, and by the potent voice of consci- 
ous innocence alone, convinced the public 
I ofthe malignity and falsehood of her ene- 
mies. 

' This was a contest from which many, 
! and those of the most virtuous, would 
have been glad to escape ; perhaps Mrs. 
Siddons herself, from a conscious feeling 
of innocence, might have haughtily shrunk 
from further debate ; indeed, so indignant 
was her feelings that she had determined, 
as soon as justice was done to her, to retire 
into Wales, and live upon the httle fortune 
she had already saved. The public, how- 
ever, were now as eager to do her every 
justice, as they had been perhaps too ready 
to listen to her calumniators, and they did 
not forget that in rendering justice to her, 
they were doing justice to themselves, in 
securing the possession of such an estimable 
actress. She was accordingly prevailed 
upon by some well-judging friends, and in- 
fluenced, doubtless, by a laudable desire to. 
provide for her family, to renew her en* 
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gsgementSy aud iu a short time all was 
forgftiten. 

The renewal of royal favour was suffi 
cient, indeed to put down every calumny, 
and 9he was frequently honoured with iu- 
vitatioDs both to Buckingham-House and 
Windsor, for the purpose of reciting dra- 
Mitic pieces, in which she and her brother 
were considered to excel. 

Her winters were now spent on the 
London boards, and her summers either 
ID lucrative excursions to the provincial 
theatres, or in visits to many noble fa- 
nilies, with whom her private worth 
tnd public merit had placed her upon 
terms of the most friendly intimacy ; and 
die was now better enabled than ever to 
Micate some portion of her time to pri- 
vate fneodship, as her arduous exertions, 
jomed to a strict but praiseworthy eco- 
nomy, had realized a handsome inde- 
pendence, which was first employed to 
make her a shareholder, and afterwards 
converted into a mortgage on Drury-Lane 
theatre. 

AtMiut this time a heavy domestic mis- 
fortune, in the loss of an amiable aud be- 
loved daughter, withdrew her for some 
time ftom the public eye j but her ardent 
affection for the remaining branches of an 
estiaiable family, prevented her from sink- 
ing under this calamity, and induced her 
again to undertake her professional exer- 
tioos. 

She was new arrived at a time of life that 
rehired some relaxation, and made it ne- 
cessary for her to reflate her exertions by 
a due regard to her health ; she therefore 
mde a new engagement with the Drury- 
Lane proprietors, on terms rather unusual, 
and which would only have been conceded 
to an actress of her merit and worth ; this 
was, to be paid a stipulated sum for each 
Bight*s performance, and these to l)e re- 
gufaited in a great*measure by her own con- 
venience. 

Though now past the meridian of life, 
malice could not be at rest j it will be re- 



collected, however, that the spirited con- 
duct of Mrs. Siddons soon put a stop to 
the malevolent attempts of calumny, not 
only to uijure her fame, but to attack her 
even in the private recesses of domestic 
life. Of Mr. Siddons, howet^r, the part- 
ner of her long and respectable life, the 
chosen husband of her early youth, she waa 
shortly after deprived ; but her conduct as a 
widow has been as exemplary, as it had 
hitherto l>een iu the character of a wife 
and mother. . 

Shortly after Mr. John Kemble became- 
a proprietor and stage-manager of Covent* 
Garden, she transferred her services to that 
theatre, greatly to its emolument, and not 
less to her own ; but it is needless to reca- 
pitulate the common-place theatrical events 
which have for the few latter years filled 
up her life, sometimes on the metropolitan 
boards, and at others at Edinubrgh, and 
the various provincial resorts of the Tragic 
Muse.* 

Repeated attacks of ill health, and a na< 
tural wish^for ease and retirement have se- 
veral times induced hef to form the reso- 
lution of quitting the stage for ever j but 
the public voice, and perhaps a proper re- 
gard for the interests of her young de* 
scendants, have very fortunately hitlierto 
prevented her from putting that design 
into execution : how far her present de- 
claration will be permUtfd to take place, 
remains to be decided at the close of the 
present seasou. 

In our next we shall enter jnto a critical 
description of the professional character of 
Mrs. Siddons; point out her merits, and^ 
if any can be found, her defects, in the 
wide range of characters which she has 
pei'formed on the BriUith stage. 



* It is unnecessary here to enter on the late 
. attack of Mrs G— — 't, the public arc already 
. in possession of the facts^ 
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HYMENJEA IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND. 



(Continued /jom Page 8.) 



** Mt dear H3nnenaea,'* said my aunt» 
'" Lady Bellamont has iDvited us to-morrow 
to one of tlie most ddightful parties in the 
world 'y it is one more in the nature of our 
country parties than any of our fashionable 
ones. You must know, mj dear, that a 
few miles from this there lives one of those 
original antidiluvian characters which are 
now only visible once in a century, and 
which are the remains ef the last century 
perpetuated by the concurrence of humour 
and fortune. Have you never heard any 
mention of Sir Dennis 0*Nea] 0*Carrol K* 

** 1 have frequently heard this name/* re- 
plied I^ "and it has always been mention- 
ed in a tone of respect, and at the same 
time with a smile, as if there were some- 
thing ludicrous about it** 

"You are right,** said my aunt; "the 
charities, the general benevolence, the ho- 
nest good-humour of the worthy Baronet, 
have rendered him an object of the esteem 
of every one, whilst his whimsicalities exist 
in a degree which would be humorous 
even on the stage.** 

" Be so, kind as t9 describe him to me,** 
said I. 

" No,** replied toy aunt; "I will not 
spoil the treat of the comedy by anticipat- 
ing its plot** 

Shortly afterwards we were summoned 
to our carriage ; and two gentlemen having 
requested permission to have seats in our 
coach, had the goodness to entertain us by 
the way. Lady B^llamont and myself, and 
the two above gentlemen, made up the 
party in my aunt*s carriage ; my aunt, for 
the sake of variety, which she. sought in 
every thing and at all times, having almost 
forced herself upon that of a gouty noble- 
man and his two maiden sisters.—-" Good 
Heaven! aunt|** exclaimed I| as she left 



me, " why could you prefer such a party J 
What amusement do you seek in company 
so totally unlike you ?** 

'* I hear they are very prudent good kin4 
of fashionable people/* said my aunt ; " and 
I have a desire to know what this kind of 
people are.*' 

The two gentlemen who accompanied 
me seemed to have no other purpose but to 
exhibit themselves off to the best advan- 
tage. One of tliem was a coxcomb who 
had lately come from Russia ; and in order 
to shew that he was a travelled man, he had 
suffered his whiskers to grow an inordinate 
length, and though in the height of sum- 
mer, wore a furred great coat. The other 
gentleman was altogether as finical as the 
other was rough. He had a-green coat, a 
white satin waistcoat, &c. and white silk 
stockings. He was an excellent poet, as I 
understood, and altogether a gentleman of 
very good learning and accomplishment^ 
bot^ without being a fool, the most finished 
coxcomb I have ever seen. He was, mope- 
over, a man of fortune, and much courted 
for his poetical celebrity. 

" It is a famous cold day,** said he, rub- 
bing his hands. 

" A cold day I** said 1 ; " why, it is mid- 
summer. Sir, and I think as fine a day as 
ever shone in the heavens.** 

" Sir Charles and myself,** replied the 
gentleman, looking at liis friend*s great 
coat with an air of raillery, " are unfortu- 
nate enough to differ from you.** 

" Perhaps the gentleman is unwell,** said 
Lady Bellamont 

** I am lately from Russia, madam,** re- 
plied Sir Charles. 

" Yes, madam,** said the other ; " my 
friend was at St. Petersburgh this time 
three years^ and in his terror of catching 
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cold be has worn this great coat ever 



"There is uothinglike a prudent care,'* 
Mid I. «* I knew a. lady who had a cat 
drowned in the Thames, and she never 
aAerwards would allow a decanter of water 
to be put on the side-board for fear of acci- 
Tleots." 

" He, he, he, that is very good," said the 
geDtleman in the green coat. 

" And I knew a gentkman," said Sir 
Charles, " who made a vow to walk in his 
shirt, as an act of penance, every moon- 
light night in the month j but his confessor 
had the consideration to change it to walk- 
ing in satin waistcoat and breeches every 
day in the day time.*' 

" Nay," replied the other, " since you 
have so directly addressed yourself to me, 
I wiU take these ladies as judges between 
01— Ladies, we have both the reputation, 
of being what the people term coxcombs; 
and very ridiculous coxcombs too, by my 
fcitb. There is Sir Charles, for example, 
wiD any one deny that a more palpable 
and egregious coxcomb ever issued from a 
]ady*8 band-box/* 

Sir Charles did not seem to relish this 
kind of raillery. 

" And as to myself," continued the 
gentleman, " I plead guilty ; I have lived 
long enough in the town and amongst the 
ladies, to know that no character is more 
generally estimable and more universally 
acceptable than that of the coxcomb. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague sAys in 
OBC of her letters, that she would rather 
be a luxurious, gay, gallant Turkish Ba- 
shaw, than Sir Isaac Newton ; and for my 
own part and Sir Charleses there, I will 
take upon myself lo speak for both of us, 
we would rather be agreeable coxcombs 
io the eyes of the ladies, thau orators as 
celebrated as Cicero or Chatham." 
Sir Charlea hei« nodded assent. 
"Then will you do us the favour," said 
Ihe gentleman in green, " to determint 
thti contest which has arisen between us." 
"What contest?" said I; "you seem 
perfectly to agree." 

"The contest is, which is the most of a 
coxcomb," said Lady Bellamont, ** if I 
Vndentand you right." 
KcXXIX, FoLV.'-N.S, 



" Yes, madam, a second judgment of 
Paris. My friend and myself both plead 
guilty of the degree of coxcombry charged 
upon us ill our general reputation ; you are 
to determine between us, which has hit 
upon the more agreeable kinc^ Here is 
brother Bruin from Russia, ladies, and my- 
self from the Inns of Court, a Templar at 
your service." 

" If you ask me in jest," said I, " I should 
answer you in the same way ; but if you 
really demand my opinion in earnest, I 
should not hesitate to give it you ; but you 
must not expect that I should concur in 
defending that mistaken estimate of man- 
ners which you seem to have made. The 
manners of a country are of infinitely 
more consequence than it may appear to 
superficial reasoners, and if those manners 
are squared according to a mistaken rule, it 
is impossible to say where the mischief will 
end. And you will pardon me for observ- 
ing, gentlemen, that the errors of men of 
sense are infinitely more dangerous than 
those of mere coxcombs. If younti: men, 
I speak of very young men, see any bril- 
Kant folly in a man esteemed of good sense, 
and talents, they usually adopt him as their 
example and model. The errors, or even 
vices, of known fools, do littU mischief with 
respect to -examples; but when follies are 
set off by a splendor which dors not in- 
trinsically belong to them, a splendor which 
they derive merely from the extraneous 
circumstances with i^hich they are con- 
nected, it is then that they become danger- 
ous." 

" You at the same time give these gentle- 
men a decent hit," said Lady Bellamont, 
" and pay them a high compliment*" 

This conversation was interrupted by ar-. 
riving at the door of Sir Dennis O'Neal 
0*Carrol's park. The Lodge was a very 
ancient structure. It was at once a park- 
gate and an inn, and seemed in better times 
to have been a castle of &ome ancient Baron. 
The park answered to the character of the 
lodge and to that of the owner. It was a 
very spacious meadow, on the east and 
west side of which (the park lying » orth 
and south) were two very wide avenues, 
through which the roads pass to the bouse. 
These avenues were on each side lined by 
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trees which iBeemed a» ancient as the an- 
cient Princes of Ulster. The park looked 
wild and somewhat neglected, but, and per- 
haps for this reason, had a more venerable 
appearance. The house was about the 
middle of it, and the park was so spacious, 
that when we had reached midway be- 
tween the lodge and the house, we could 
see neither the one nor the other. 

'* This is a delightful solitude,** said Lady 
Bellamont. 

*• Yes,** replied one of the gentlemen ; 

** there is not a more beautiful park in the 

''^ kingdom ; one at the same time so irregular 

and beautiful in its surface and so well 

wooded.** 

*♦ I can almost imagine myself in one of 
those woods so romantically described by 
our Shakespeare,** said I ^ ** why might it 
not be at such a stream as this that Jaques 
moralized ou the variety of beasts, and on 
the mncertainty of human life. 

*♦ Yes,** replied Lady Bellamont ; " but 
whence is it, Hymenaea, that Shakespeare 
does not give half the pleasure on the stage 
which we receive from him in the closet?" 

<*It is,** replied I, " because no reality can 
ever come up to the vigorous conception 
of a poetic imagination. I have heard one 
of our best and most natural actresses de- 
clare in a cursdry conversation, that the 
delight of her youth was the reading of 
the Midsummer NighCs Dream and As 
You Like It, of Shakespeare, and that no- 
thing so perfectly convinced her of the in- 
comparable greatness and k>eauty of that 
poet as the diflferent feelings excited by 
reading him, and by seeing him represent- 
ed. The stage can give no adequate re- 
presentation uf him. He can only be duly 
appreciated by the imagination which he 
has himself animated and awakened.** 

** Who is that gentleman talking to these 
gipsies ?** said one of the gentlemen in our 
carriage, at the same time pointing to a 



farmer-looking stout man, at some distance 
from the road. 

*♦ By my good faith,** said Lady Bella- 
mont, ** that gentleman is Sir Dennis him- 
self^ and this scene will unfold to you a 
part of his character. He is a country 
gentleman whose pleasures have the cha- 
racter of the peculiar circumstances ia 
which he has been educated. He has a 
tremendous hatred of the town and of every 
thing belonging to it. He has one parti- 
cular humour, and that is, of acting in a 
kind of disguise. In this way, he says, he 
can come to the truth of the conduct of his 
servants and tenants, and whether they in* 
jure those with whose interests they are 
trusted. 1 will take upon me to say, that 
be is now talking to the gipsies in that cha- 
racter, and that they do not know to whom 
they are speaking ; they think him at best 
some country farmer, and little imagine that 
he is the owner of some thousand of acres 
around him.** 

Whilst my lady was saying this, the 
Baronet suddenly turned his head, and see- 
ing the coach in the act of drawing up to 
his door, he walked towards his house. We 
saw enough to observe, that with all the 
rough external of a country farmer, his 
countenance and manner had the evident 
impression of his actual condition in life. 
He had a manly politeness, and a natural 
and unborrowed grace of manners which 
at once marked him off for the honest man 
and the gentleman. He had something, 
however, boyish in his ^demeanour, for 
though he was apparently walking grace- 
fully t#wards the house, he would now and 
then stop to take up a stone, and throw it at 
a crow which happened to cross his way. 
The gipsies hollowed aloud after him, call- 
ing him by the term of farmer, and telling 
him if he would return they would tell his 
fortune. 

(To be €onUnue(L) 
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LETTER XXVI. 
YoD know, Enailia, or one day you will 
know, that what detolatet one woman, fre- 
qacntly cunsoles another. The death of 
Adonia threw Cyprit into despair, and gave 
joy to Proserpine. This Queen who was 
terribly tired of her kingdom, was enchanted 
to receive there the favourite of Venus ; she 
was still more enchanted with the certainty i 
that the Goddess could not pursue her lover 
into Elysium. Venus, who yet wept for her < 
Adonis, apprized of Proserpine^s project, fell 
into the most desperate sadness ; but vexa- 
tion soon succeeded to sorrow, and rage to 
vexation. Her sobs ceased, her tears dried 
lipon her burning cheeks. The daughter of 
Ocean flew to Olympus, traversed the crowd 
cf Gods, threw herself at the feet of Jupiter, 
|>ressed them with her trembling hands, and 
dissimulating no more, exclaimed,:— 

^ Yes, my father, I loved Adouis ; I loved 
liin. I have lost him, I have lost the youth ; 
the charms, the tenderness of my lover : his 
soul yet remained faithful to me, and Proser- 
pine would ravish that from me. Ob, Jupiter ! 
mveoge me ! restore to me my Adonis ! Let 
bin live, that Proserpine may not triumph 
over thy daughter, and her immortality be no 
longer » burthen.^ 

- Jotter was melted, but ventured not to de- 
cide so delicate a cause ; he referred it to 
Themis. That immortal virgin, daughter 
•f Heaven and of Youth, and sister of the 
amiable Astrea, wore a fillet over her eyes ; 
with one hand she held a sword, in the other 
m balance and the mirror of youth. 

After having heard Venus and Proserpine, 
Themis decided upon a middle course, and 
decreed that Adonis should pass six months of 
each year upon the earth, and six in Elysium. 
This expedient put the rivals in something 
like amity ; but it was still a question which 
ahoold Erst enjoy the presence of her lover. 



As Proserpine was already in possession, she 
obtained a grant of the first half year. — What 
an eternity for Venus ! But oh ! my Emilia, 
can you believe it ? Mars continued to sweeten 
the bitterness of that wearisome period. 

After a faint resistance^ she suffered him to 
converse with her alone ^ she allowed him to 
sympathize in her grief, to mingle his tears 
with hers ; in fine, she permitted him to 
console her. When the six months were over, 
when Adonis, yet tender and faithful, re- 
turned from the gloomy shores of Acheron, 
he found, alas ! that the absent have alway* 
faults. 

' The sad Adonis for a long time deplored 
this strange perfidy. He groaned through 
the weight, and complained aloud to Aurora. 
Aurora, touched with his sorrow, repeated it 
to Apollo. That God learned with secret vexa- 
tion, the loves and the infidelities of Venus. 
He remembered former times, and those ten- 
der recollections gave birth to jealousy. Con- 
cealed behind a cloud, he deceived the vigi- 
lance of Gallus, who watched over their 
privacy, and he espied the lovers. The radiant 
God reported it to Vulcan, who, during their 
voluptuous sleep, envelopped Mars and Venus 
in a net of nearly impalpable fineness. All 
Olympus was assembled to behold their waking 
and their confusion. 

Mars, in a rage, transformed Gallus into a 
lock, to punish his negligence. It would seem 
that under that new form Gallus became 
vigilant, for every day with the same ac- 
curacy, he announces to lovers the uprise of 
Phoebus, and Mars, while listening, quits the 
arms of Beauty. 

Vulcan having raised the net at the prayer 
of the Gods, Mars saved himself in the moun- 
tains of Thrace, where he has since been 
adored, and Venos in tjie itle of €yprua. 
There she was surprised by a new prodigy : 
everyday her girdle became straiter, till at 
I 3 
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len^b this divine zone refascd to encircle her 
waltt. In troth, she waf obliged to diitmrd it^ 
uBtil Cnpiii was born. How mach ffood, 
liow mnch evil shall I not say to yon of 
thid God!~-but I impose silence on myself at 
present. If yonr heart deigned to listen to 
me, I w^uld speak to you of love ; but what 
can I teach yon ? It Is only in your train that 
I have known Love. You know him already 
better than I d», and upon one subject the 
acbolar is tiualified to become the teacher.— 
Adieu. 

LETTER XXVII. 
If you should be told, my Emilia, that 
tbere exists a blind boy, armed with poi- 
soned arrows, who by a cruel instinct dis- i 
covert bis victims, and strikes direct at their ' 
beart ; that this blind youth wears a bandage | 
over bis eyes which possesses the strange 
|>ower of multiplying itself ad ii^nilum^ and 
immediately covers the sight of every one his * 
darts have wounded, you would doubtless treat ; 
this recital as a fable or a falsehood j but if 
we should add that the blind boy is of your 
acqualntmnce, that you frequently lend bim 
your eyesy and that in return he lends you his 
bandage, your incredulity would give place to 
surprise Nay, more, if you should be assured, 
tbat from the age of fifteen, you have led the 
blind arcber by the band, and have yourself 
directed the roost bnming of his arrows, then 
perhaps, with a tender smile you iiould recal 
tbe friend of Emilia, and would say, << this 
blind boy is Love !** 

Venus had but just given birth to Cupid^ 
wben Jupiter^ reading in bis secret and per- 
fidious face all tbe sorrows he should one day 
cause, proscribed bim even in bis cradle. To 
remove bin from tbe anger of Jupite;*, Venus 
took ber son in ber arms, and still languish- 
lug, went with ber lovely burthen to the 
forests of the isle of Cyprus. Tbera she soon 
forgot tbe brilliant pleasures of the heavenly 
court, and gave herself up wholly to the 
deligbts of maternal affection. 

Yet with all this tenderness for ber son, 
Venus was not his only nurse. If Love bad 
sucked only the milk of Beauty, bis character 
bad but received a tiacture of coquetry ; hot 



no sooner was be able to totter, than he crept 
among Ihe woods, sucked the milk of savage 
animals, and with their substance^ be imbibed 
tbeir ferocity. ** 

Forming a bow of ash-wood, and arrows of 
cypress, be essayed them against the beaats 
who had nourished him. Assured of bis dex- 
terity, be exercised them upon men; and 
Venus herself was not spared. The darts 
which struck happy lovers were tipped witb 
gold ; those which were to carry coldness or 
ingratitude to tbe bottom of the heart, were 
pointed with lead; but the greater number, 
dipped in subtle poison, struck, and continue 
to strike, unfortunate lovers. Their wound is 
often inevitable : nevertheless, Love conceals 
his arrows with so much address. Nature and 
the Arts are so faithful to bis interests, tbat 
Suspicion herself is constantly taken by sur- 
prise. Those fatal arrows find us every where ! 
in the world, in solrtude, in the flowers of a 
nosegay, in the folds of a gause, in the re- 
flexionp of a glas<(, in romances, in letters, 
even in friendship— iu my friendship perhaps. 
Although these darts penetrate the very soul, 
it is nearly always by the eyes tbat they enter. 
Assuredly there must exist some delicate 
fibre which serves as a conductor of tbe 
electric 6arae from tbe eyes to the heart : in 
this age of science, where the knowledge of 
our nervous system is pushed so far, 1 truat 
some skilful anatomist will discover that coo- 
dueling fibre; for the moment it can be 
proved that the power of Love holds by a 
single thread, that thread once cut, adieu to 
all the secrets of coquetry, sighs, tears^ 
glances, smiles, treasons ; adieu resentments, 
fears, suspicions, black children of jealousy ! 
Adieu also to the softer sentiments of tender 
souls ! adieu murmuring sighs, downy kisses, 
tears and oaths ! adieu to tbe happiness of 
lovers ! Yet can the repose of indifference 
compensate for the loss of pleasure ? Ah, no ! 
to love, to enjoy, to suffer, this is the lot of 
man. So now, let us abandon tbe project of 
our discovery. Could we shelter ourselves, my 
Emilia, from the arrows of Love, be would 
still subdue us by the charms of his persua- 
sion. No God possesses like him, the talent 
of iDsiDOQting hioMelf into tbe heart, of em* 
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bdlisbinf^ virtue, or of smoothing scruples^ 
mod giviog to homan frailty the colours of , 
▼irtae. We are told that his argaments are , 
always vodlfowerabl^ : I suspect, however, 
tliat apoa the chapter of morals, he it uot io- ,' 
fallible, aod that he reasons of chastity as a' 
blind man does of colours. At all e?ents, if 
bis logic is not always good, it is amusing, 
since it is inspired by Folly, whom Jupiter i 
assigned him for a conductress. That active ] 
Goddess conducts him to assemblies, to spec- ! 
fades, to balls, to social parties : be ge- ; 
oerally appears at these places in the mas- ' 
querade of different dresses ; for when he 
assumes not a strange costume the poor little 
nrckin is reduced to the necessity of going 



naked. When we behold him thus, a delight- 
ful thought unites itself with the tender in- 
terest his nudity inspires i we look at him, 
and recal the 6rst days of this changing 
world, the besutiful golden age, when he ap- 
peared without shade, without artifice: in thete 
happy days, the lips pronounced the blissful 
words, / love, the instant the heart had litter- 
ed tbem ; the blind boy studied not his timid 
discourses, like a certain sweet Emilia who 
pretends to save her modesty by throwing over 
it the veil of amphibology, while at the same 
time her glances, her sighs, her languor, make 

j the secrets of her heart but the secret of a 

< play.— Adieu. 

I (To be cmUinmed,) 



ZARA; OR THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENGLISH WIFE. 
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Thoss who are Insensible to great pts* ' 
IS, and have loved with that sincerity which 
ibrms the character of true tenderaess, have, 
without doubt, more than once experienced 
tbat all their passions centre in the object of 
their love. A heart in which love reigns the 
abeolute master, neither sees, acts, nor speaks 
any thing but through the impressions of that 
•df aanse love. Ambition in such a heart is 
•nly a passion to rise itself above others, 
and thereby appear more valuable and con- 
siderable in the eye of its mistress ; all the 
«ther passions tend to the same end. 

VfhWe the Cotonel was thus insensible to 
<cvery evil but that of being removed from his 
dear Ehrira, this tender lady experienced the 
•ame fate. Her tears flowed in the presence 
of Zara, who treated her wi«h all possible ten- 
dkmesa, and obtained of her father that she 
•honid be constantly with her. Elvira felt 
aotbing from ber slaVery but the absence of 
the Colonel, whom she knew uot what was be- 
come of,aBd which was asource ofinexhanstible 
gritt Shut up in the recesses of a palace, she 
h^ teen nothing aince she had bcco there 



but female slaves like herself, and ennncha 
appointed to guard them, and keep them from 
the rest of mankind. These mortifying chrcum- 
stances were too violent to^be supported, 
though the beautiful Zara did every thing she 
could to soften her afflictions. ** I love yon,*' 
said she to Elvira, <* as though yon were my 
sister ; moderate your grief, and I will endea* 
vour to make yaur stay in the seraglio as little 
irksome as possible.*' 

A fikithful friend is one of the greatest com- 
forts we can meet wtth in affliction ; they 
teach us how to calm our grief, fortify our 
souls with courage, and mitigate the greatest 
evils of life. / 

Zara would sometime ask of Elvira the 
cause of ber inordinate grief; but she thought 
it not prudent to d-scover her birth and condi« 
tion, fearing lest the Dey coming to the know- 
ledge of it, should demand too considerable a 
ransom ; she dared not even to say tfiat love 
was the cause of her tears, for if the eanncht 
had discovered ir, they would have redoubled 
their vigilance, and have deprived her even of 
the little liberty she had. She was permitted 
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to walk in the gardena of the seraglio, which 
was a very great iodolgeBce to a slave. 

The grief of Elvira increased every day, 
having in the coarse of five months received 
no news either from her husband or family. 
She sometimes iieared the Colonel was dead, and 
it was impossible for her to know of the death 
of her father, as she doubted not but that ff 
her parents had been informed of her capti- 
vity, they would have taken measure s to re- 
lease her. Sha therefore concluded some new 
accident had befallen the Colonel. This cruel 
idea so preyed on her heart, that it had like to 
have put a period to her life. She fell into so 
deep a melancholy, accompanied by so violent 
a fever, that she was reduced to the last ex- 
tremity. 

The friendship of Zara was so strong that 
this beautiful African could not see her dear 
Elvira in danger, and not be reduced to the 
same situation. The Dey, who loved his 
daughter to excess, was in despair at her in- 
disposition, and as he knew of no surer re- 
medy to recover her health, than by promot- 
ing that of Elvira, all possible Attention was 
paid to the recovery of (he slave. The care 
which was taken had in some measnre its 
effect ; but the disorder of Elvira was not of 
thai nature which would admit of an entire 
cure 3 the fever ceased, but her melancholy 
continued . 

The Dey fearing that Elvira might relapse, 
and being unwilling to expose, if possible, the 
kealth of his beloved Zara, which was entirely 
established, since Elvira had been declared 
out of danger, resolved to send them for some 
weclu to a beautifnl country-house, where the 
nir was much better than that of Tunis. This 
house was situmted near the banks of the sea, 
mud belonged to one Osman, a Turk, who was 
n favourite of the Dey. 

Zara always passed some months of the 
inraner at this house, attended by her slavca, 
and guarded by her eunuchs. She here, how- 
ever, enjoyed very great liberties, and her 
father,' who sought every thing that could 
ndd to her pleasure, had permitted her to walk 
In the gardens, though it was neither bounded 
hf the ocean or enclosed by impregnable 
walli. 



The Dey informed Zara of his intention ; she 
was charmed with the proposal, not doubting 
but that the liberty which her dear Elvira wonid 
enjoy in the country would dimilHsh her me- 
lancholy. She hastened their departure with 
all expedition, and Osman in vain begged time 
to put his house in a condition lit to receive 
the daujirhter of his sovereign. Zara gave him 
but three days, after which she set out for the 
country with her beloved companion. Elvira 
waa charmed on leaving the palace, in which 
she had been shot up for five months. Liberty 
has charms capable of soothing the hearts of 
even the most unfortunate. Elvira also hoped 
that she should be able to procure some news 
of tl^ Colonel, and this idea contributed not 
a little to dispel her melancholy. Zara per- 
ceived on her first arrival in this new abode, 
that her companion was less sorrowful, and 
expressed her joy on the occasion in the most 
tender and afTectionate manner, she endea- 
voured to persuade her to banish from her 
miud all ideas that could afflict her. 

Five or six days bad hardly passed in this 
pleasing retreat, when the natural gaiety of 
Zara began visibly to diminish. Unhappy 
mortsls ! how envious is fortune, who will not 
long suffer you to sip the draught of nn« 
mingled pleasure, but to the sweets of honey 
adds the bitterness of . gall ! Zara having 
one evening walked in the gardens longer than 
usual, retired pensive and thoughtful to her 
apartment. Her melancholy^ however, did 
not diminish her fondness for Elvira ; she 
embraced her many times, and while she lield 
Iter in her arms tears stole from her eyes, for 
it waa in vain she endeavoured to conceal 
them from Elvira. 

<• What is the matter, beautiful Zara ?** said 
she.— '< What is thecause of these tears? why 
should you wish to conceal your sentiments 
from me } You are afflicted at something of 
which I am ignorant, and yon will not en* 
truat me with your secret ? Can I see yon 
afflicted, and be denied my share of your' 
grief? Ah ! the obligations I owe you, and 
the favours with which you daily load me, are 
too deeply engraven in my heart ever to be 
forgotten. Speak to me without disguise, for 
the afflicted heart is relieved in proportion aa 
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we dubuHben it to a friend. Coaceal oothing, 
perhaps 1 may be so fort u Date as to alTord 
yoQ cott*ol«tioo. We are ofien so possessed 
with grief a#1o be blind to those remedies which 
offer thcmseWes, if we will but be prudent 
eooogh to seek them. A heart so sensible to 
the touch of misfortunes always magnifies the 
eril.** 

These last words drew a profound sigh from 
Zara. «< Alas !'' said she, « my ills are with- 
out remedy; I resisted the first blow of 
barbarous fate, but my resolutions bare this 
day forsaken me. In vain have I endeavoured 
to call reason and glory to my assistance, a 
passion more strong than either hurries me 
away. I am not able to resist an impression 
which deprives me of all the resources which 
I in vain seek for in the reflections 1 make on 
tbe frightful state to which I am reduced.^ 

** I know uot,^ said Elvira, ** how to com- 
prehend you. Yon speak like persons whose 
misfortuues proceed from love y but the re- 
cluse manner in which you live convince me 
6f tbe fallacy of that conjecture. To be Jn 
love we must first see the object, but you see 
nobody here.** 

Elvira would have said more, but Zara 
seizing her hand, tenderly said to her in a 
feeble trembling voice :— ** Alas ! my dear, 
it if too true -, I lore, and I am fixed in my 
love for life. But it is too little to say 1 love, 
I adore the object that has captivated my 
heart. To him I would contentedly sacrifice 
■ij grandeur, my riches, and the nobleness of 
my birth ; contested with his tenderness, the 
most abject state won hi appear to me a para- 
dise. After baviug told you this mqcb, my 
dear Elvira, I must not conceal from yon the 
rest of my weakness. This object of my heart is 
no more than a slave, who is employed in the 
cultivation of these gardens.** 

** What do I hear !" said Elvira, with an air 
of surprise; " is it possible—** 

<* Stop Elvira,** said Zara, interrupting her 
confidant; "I have said everything to my- 
self which you can say to me ; if you love me 
do not augment my grief; I am already un- 
fortunate, and need not your loadingjoae with 
reproaches. I demand not your pity, I ask 
not yomr assittancey or that yon should flatter 



my passion. I am contented to die since fate 
has so ordained it, and even you wonld have 
been ignorant of a secret which I should have 
carried with me to the grave, had you not thus 
forced it from me. I demand of yon, how« 
ever, by all that friendship which you bavo 
sworn for me, and by that which I have for 
j fon, that you will never reproach my weak- 
ness : it will be in vain for you to attempt to 
I cure it ; the arrow is sunk deep In my heart, 
I and death only can remove it.*'* 
I " Listen to me, Zara,** said Elvira ; «' linten 
j to one as unfortunate as yourself; it is not 
j against you I exclaim, it is against that cruel 
I fiite which, with aa unrelenting hand, obsti- 
nately pursues the most virtuous heart Ah * 
snfl^er me, that I may witb you exclaim 
against that destiny which draws the dark 
veil of grief and despair over the gayest season 
of our lives; what, is not the profound solitude 
in which we here live, sufficient to secure the 
heart from thi* violent passion! Barbarous 
fortune! must Zara be as wretched as Elvira.** 
In finishing these exclamations the idea 
of the Colonel aff.cted her so strongly, that 
sighs interrupted her words ; she would have 
said more but her voice failed h*r. The situ- 
ation of Zara was as deplorable as that of 
I Elvira : these two amiable unfbrtnnates sat 
i whole hours together looking at each other, 
and tenderly embracing without uttering a 
word. Zara broke silence first. 

" Cease," said sbv to Elvirs, « to augment 
my affliction by yours ; I am fully sensible of 
the marks of your friendship, and do not fear 
that I ever shall abuse them ; I shall never 
expect you to second my withes in the grati- 
fication of my passion, 1 ask only that you wilt 
pity me, and excuse my weakness, with which 
you will not long be troubled. I perceive it 
will be impossible for me to support the grief 
which preys upon me, and I am resolved soon 
to pot a period te my pains.*' 

" Just Heaven ! what a design !** exclaimed 
Elvira.— "Ah! I will not suffer you to exe- 
cutje it. Is that the friendship whicli you 
have promised me ? Will you then abandon 
your Elvira to calamities greater than those 
she has already experienced ? Wha^ will be- 
come of her as toou as you shall be no more ? 
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In whrtt new iiiii>fortaiie« vill the not be io- 

« But what woul<) you have me do ?** rep1ie<1 
Zara ; " 1 love, and nothinft can en re me of 
that love. The idea of my lover ii always pre. 
Muttomy mind j I see it without ceaaing, 1 
•ec it before mine eyes, and every moment en- 
creaaet my tentferneta. You know not what 
it haa coal me to confine royaelf and my 
paaaion for tbeae few days paat from theeye» 
of those aboift me. Alaa! when I appear to 
you gay and cheerful for a moment, I retire 
the next to gire vent in private to the griei 
that overflowa my heart. The fire with which 
I am contiumed every day acquires additional 
strength, and it ia impossible for me long to 
conceal my troable. You wish that I should 
live 'y what a mournful life do you with me ; 
can yon demand that I ahonid anfier an evil 
which oppresses me, and for which I can hope 
fbr no remedy ! Let me die, your pity aad 
your firiendship requires that yon should do 
ue that service^ it is the greattst I can expect 
from yon.** 

*<No, yon ahall not die,"* said Elivira; 
<<you shall live, and live to be hsppy; if you 
cannot help loving where is the crime ? Yon 
follow an impression which overpowers your 
reason *, if you have not endeavoured to op- 
pose it yon have done wrong; but after all 
efforts have proved ineffectual, what can be 
plainer than that it is the will of a superior 
Power. Live then, Zarm, and lay aside that 
imperious resolution of putting a period to 
your life!** 

«< But how can I endure,** replied Zara,*' a 
life mixed with so much bitterness ? There are 
no misfurton^s which may not be softenrd by 
the gleams of hope; but in hopeless love no 
comfort can adminiater relief; it is like one 
perpetual night, in which we arc not per- 



mitted to look for the return of day. 1 will, 
however, livr, aince yon require it; and I will 
endeavour to TiveeontentftI, if you will assist 
me with your advice, and support me with 
yonr friendship.'* 

Elvira embraced her tenderly, and assured 
her of an eternal friendship, and a seal which 
nothing could diminish. She then desired 
Zara to inform her by what chance love had 
stolen into her heart. 

" I am now going to relate to you a very 
singular history,'* replied Zara ; ** and which 
may serve to convince you that there is no 
heart, whatever precautions may be tal^eny 
which is proof against the arrows of love. You 
can, without doobt, recal to your remem- 
brance, that the second day after we arrived 
at this country-house, I went to walk alone in 
the grove which terminates the garden. From 
thence I perceived a slave watering his flowers. 
His countenance struck me; it seemed, par- 
don the expresbion of my tenderness, like the 
picture of love ; he had an aspect mild and 
\ spirited, his eyes full of fire, his features re« 
gular, and his stature tall and majestic ; 
though dressed like a slave, it diminished not 
the gracefulness of his person ; I gazed on 
him with an uncommon satisfaction without 
knowing the cause of it, and continued view- 
ing him for a quarter of an hour without 
stirring from the place; I imagined if I 
slioutd offer to step, and happen to make the 
least noise, that he would perceive rae^ ^ad 
that under the apprehension of being found 
in the same place where 1 was, he would retire 
for fear of punishment. However, the more 
I saw him the more I took pleasure in behold- 
ing him, and I could not resist the temptation 
of advancing a little nearer him, in order t» 
viaw hini more attentively.** 

(ToheeQHiinmed,} 
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IfeTTfeR iXl. 

to MISS FREEH AK. 

• Arrvwby Lodge^ July 10, I8O7. 
TfiB eteoing after I wrote to you last I 
nw tlie San set behiod the monntaioi of West- 
moreland^ aod took le&re of them for e?er. 
The next day we arrired at this place. As ! 
Mrs. Donglas has maoy guests besides Milli- ; 
champ and myself, each has an opportunity j 
of following the de?ices and desires of his own i 
heart We hare one party for riding, one fdf '! 
walking, and another for reading and needle- | 
work, in a morning ; and never lest than two 
card-tables in an evening. 

Among the rest are a Mrs. and Miss Mom- 
isgton. The mother is a widow, tery eloqnent 
and very positi?e ; and so firm a supporter of 
sacred regil rights, that she declared, at the 
beginning of the French re?o1ntion, she would 
ha?eamcrificed one half of that people at a 
blow, to have made the other submit quietly 
to their king. She is a violent politician and 
a philosopher, and a keen player at whist, 
which precludes every idea of an amiable 
VOBMQ. The daughter is very pretty^ uid not 
less vaui \ but in other respects so like Milli- 
thampi that they are always of the same 
mind. When he chuses to ride, so does she. 
Whea he walks, ao does she. Whea he reads, 
ab« is in the hansonr tolbtcn. And when he 
pkys whist, she either pkys at the same 
taUe, or overlooks his cards. I really believe 
if be were disposed to romp, she would feel 
the same Inclinatloii. But you may be easy 
tad I proud ; for whenever he has an oppor- 
tunity he seises nie } aad If Miss Mornington 
seizes him, be gives aie half. 6he calls him 
the philosopher. 

Our conversation at dinner generally turns 
^ upon eating and wine ; and we have a Mr. 
Temple who displays much learning on these 
sal](|ects. He passes his whole life between 
eating too much and doing penance for It, 
and goes on, shortening his tiom af enjoy- 
ment and suflTering. He is an epicure and a 
valetudlnariaa \ ever stadyiag hi« health, 



and forming good resolutions, which arc 
broken by ttie first dish he likes. For this 
week past it has been his daily determina- 
tion to dine upon one dish. He has alwaya ex- 
ceeded it ^ bat to-day he has made himself 
ample amends for the little forbearance he has 
exercised. After having crammed down as 
much sole as he could eat, he has taken two 
pigeons out of a pye, and a ptoportioaabla 
quantity of rich crust. He ia now ill. To- 
morrow he will do better— till to-morrow 
comes. When I firs% came I endeavoured to 
confirm hia prudent resolves, and recalled 
them to his mind when Ue- wished to forget 
them. I now charitably advise him to sia on, 
without giving himself the trouble of re- 
pentance, since he has not strength to con- 
quer, and only makes himself uneasy by the 
contest. Millichamp and he regards each 
other with mutual contempt. 

Such characters as these are common; Hun* 
dreda daily drop into a grave dug by their 
palate. We have a lady here who has acce- 
lerated her progress in a more unusual manner^ 
who is now an old woman of thirty-five yeara 
of age. She is the only daaghter of a mer- 
chant of Nants, and, with her mother, was 
driven into this country by the horrors of the 
French revolution in 1791. I am going to tell 
you her own story. 

When she was a child her parents found it 
impossible to make her learn to read, aad 
when she wanted a fe^r months of complet- 
ing her seventh year, she only knew her 
letters. Her father repreaented to her his 
sorrow for her ignorance, and promised her a 
crown, if she could read her book by her 
birth-day. IThua stimulated by shame and 
interest, she applied to it, without any in- 
structor, and on the appointed day read it 
through to her father. She was many yeara 
attended by a writing-master, but she would 
not learn to write because she did not like 
his person. At fourteen she was rich and 
handsome, and sung and danced well. This 
she thought sufficient to secure the admiration 
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of all mankind, which was the object «he bad 
Id view, and ihe disdained all other acquire- 
ments. Si e made nuch use of tlie latter of 
the^e accoir.plishmenls, during the absence of 
her father and mother, ihot on their rttnrn 
they found her reduced to a skeleton. Dane 
ing vns prohibited in consequence. Ma- 
demoiselle scorned to he conirouled, and 
continued the amusement n'^ht and day, as 
befure. But to prevent her moth-r discover- 
Ing it, by her languid looks, she took the pre- 
taulion of dipping her head in a bucket of 
cold water, as sotn as sb*; had finished. By 
ih's practice she changed her complexion, 
which svas very beautiful, to green and purple •, 
and brought on bo violent an illness, that she 
kept her bed six months), during tckich time 
she never shpt. 

At last she recovered to a tolerable degre-? 
•f health; but her complexion never resumed 
Its former lustre, and she found she muat 
have something else to trnst to. She read 
with the same avidity she had danced, and 
acquired the English language without a mas- 
ter, fehe speaks it as well aft m native,^ and 
assures me she spoke it as i^ell as she does 
tiew, except rather slowfcr, when she had been 
only three months in the country. She regards 
the loss of her beauty as a fortunate circum- 
1 tance, as it put her upon improving her mind, 
And made her, as she emphatically says, find a 
friend in herself. She profited sa well by her 
application, that the last year she was in 
France, wliich was the nineteenth of her age, 
abe was at the head of her father's counting- 
house, i^he still retains V' fondness pour le 
danse. She still dances, when she has an op- 
portunity, though she feels it destroys her; 
and declares she would die sooner than be 
controuled. 

If you think this account exaggerated, my 
dear Margaret, I can only repeat that it is her 
own. I have not altered on tittle, and have 
frequently given you her very words. At her 
passing six months without sleep, I looked 
incredulous. IShe perceived it, and appealed 
to her mother across the table, who confirmed 
the fact with great earnestness. 

Another of our fellow-guests is an elderly 
gentleman, a Captain ATurray, formerly of the 
»afy ^ tcniible, eat y, and wellbred. fie tornt 



every thing he touches into gold ; and makes 
even the soles and sauces of Mr. Temple d«»li- 
cious morsels. This gentleman met the im- 
mortal navi(!:afor,Cap'ainCook, at St. Helena 
as he was n turning from his first voyage, in 
the Endeavour, and frequently dined at thrf 
same table with him. He represents him a* 
a heavy uj^ pleasant man in conversation, with 
«omethiug coarse and vulgar about him; re- 
specf^d by his officers, on account of his abi- 
lities; but not beloved, on account of his 
manners. He says his soul was solely absorbed 
in the great enterpriac he had engaged in, and 
he had neither time nor inclination to make 
himf elf agreeable. This, I dare say, has its 
foundation in truth. Neither Captain Cook's 
education, or situation in life could give him 
pblished manners. His pursuits were such 
as no other man's whole faculties would have 
been equal to ; and it is probable that by con* 
tinually keeping his eye fixed upon the great, 
he might overlook the little. 1 would at 
soon find fault with the majestic organ, for not 
having the soft tones of the musical gtasiet. 

Are you tired of our company; 6irshaUI 
tell you that we have two animvMs of iny own 
species, old maids? One is a Miss RcnneT, 
verging upon forty, with a red face, and t 
nose thft would not disgrace Bardolph.— 
This prominent feature at first gave me some 
disgust; but I found the lady so unaffected 
in her manners, so ingenious, and so well In- 
formed, that its size diminished everyday; 
and now I am not sensible that tt is either 
larger or redder than other people's. Her 
companion is a Mist Rookwood, something 
younger, disagreeable in her penon, and mora 
so in her manners. Not deficient in tense; 
but formal, precise, inquisitive, affected, and 
loquacious. Such is my dislike to her, that [ 
never answer any thing she says, unless it it 
particularly addressed to me ; and 1 have for- 
borne to inquire after some of my friends, 
whom she knows, lest it should engage me 
in a conversation with her. I could nut live 
in paradise with Miss Rookwood. 

1 am glad*, my dear Margaret, that you havn 
contrived to visit Miss Caradine in my «l>- 
sence. I shall meet you with much pleatara 
on my return. 
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TALE VII— THE DISBANDED SOLDIER. 
The seventh and last evening, Madcmoi 
•elle Prcvigny was called npaa by the com- 
pany. 

My lif*', my dear friends, siid she, as 1 
formerly mentioned to you, has hitherto passed 
in such a tranqujl and uniform manner, that 
it ofiVrs nothin* worthy of your notice j but 
as I must relate to you something in which I 
wa« concerned, I will tell you an incident 
which occasioned me the happiest moments I 
have ever known. 

Yuu hcve beard me speak of my brother 
Aagusto, and you know the afiecfion which, 
even from our earliest infancy, haF subsisted 
between us ; our dispositions were, however, 
▼ery differeat ; I am naturally placid to an 
extreme; Aogusto, on the contrary, was of a 
temper equally vehement and haughty. It 
was the will of Heaven to deprive us of our 
motlier while we were yet infants, and our 
father married again ; Madame Previgny grew 
▼ery partial to me, but she unfortunately con- 
ceived a settled dislike to my brother,^nd the 
behavloor of Augusto, as he grew up, did not 
tend to rcniove it} in fact, he liked her as 
little as she did him ; and as he was no hypo* 
crite, he let her see it, and the consequence 
wa*, that she did every th-ng that she coald 
to render his life uucomfortab'e. 

My father, whodoated upon his wife, suffered 
ber to manage his family as the pleased j aud 
she even assumed the right of dictating to my 
brother the profession which she wished him 
to embrace. He himielf longed most ardently 
to enter the army, and that was euough to 
induce Madame Previgny to insist on his 
studying the law ; this }ie bluntly refused to 
do, and her anger against him was excessive. 

Though I had never attempted to oppose 
the will of my mother-in-law, yetJknow ven- 
tured to take the part of my brother ; but my 
doing so only made matters worse — *' What," 
•aid Madame to me^ ** i» it not enough that 
^e shotiid presume to act in defiance of my 



advice, but has he a'so inspired into your 
Kiind a spirit of obstinacy and disobedience?^* 

I was about to speak, but she interrupted 
me.r-*' Be silent, 1 desire," cried she, in a 
severe tone j " fur the more you ^ay in favoujr 
of Augusto, the more 1 feel enraged against 
him ; you would act paor^ wisely in endea- 
vouring to dispose him to obedience to oi^r 
)»^ishesj than in p!ea;3i()g for him." 

1 knew the temper of Augusto too well to 
thiuk of obeying Mad^^mc Previgny*s com- 
tnauds ; she however insisted positively on his 
studying the law, aud he told me privately, 
that sooner than do so, he was determined to 
go a volunteer to America. 

Tbit determination of my brother^i) occa- 
sioned roc considerable uneasiness ; but every 
effort I made to induce him to c|iange it was 
vajn.— " 1 sfiall grieve to pirt lyith you, Adri- 
enne,** said he to me ; <^ but I cannot consent 
to devote myself to a profession which I 
abhor ^ and without I do 89, I am well con* 
vinced that Madame Previgny will incense my 
father against me to such a decree that in^ 
life must be nuserable ; I hope and trust that 
I shall distinguish myself, and should 1 return 
to my family bearing a commission, for which. 
I am indebted to my own exertion% then my 
Adrienne will feel pride as well as pleasure, in 
embracin|f her brother.** 

By arguments like theie, Augusto endet- 
vonred to reconcile me^to our separation ; but 
in truth, I was neit^er a heroine nor a philo- 
sopher, and I wept the present, as bitterly aa 
if 1 had no hope for the fnture. Augusto de- 
parted secretly, and the anger of my father at 
his doing so exceeded all bounds. 1 was for- 
bade to mention him, and in a short time h« 
appeared to be forgotten by the family ; he 
lived, however, in my heart. Peace b«g«n to 
be talked of, and 1 anticipated the delight 
which I should feel in seeing him, when aa 
event happened, that by plunging ua all into 
affliction, diverted my thoughts into another 
clannel. Thia wai « loM which my^ikthet 
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sustained of the greatest part of his property. 
He had inherited a larg^e estate from an uncle, 
who bought it of a nobleman, and as the title 
unfortunately was not m good one, his heir 
sued my father, and recovered it We had 
still enough left for the decent comforts of life^ 
but my father was a man of the world, and the 
luxuries to which he 'had been accustomed, 
appeared to him unfortunately neccsstary to 
bis comfort, and Madame Previgoy regretted 
the want of them e?en more bitterly than him- 
self; indeed she ne?er recovered this blow, 
for in a few months afterwards she died of a 
decline. 

I thought thai my father would have sunk 
under this affliction, and for a long time every 
effort that I used to console him was vain. 
We quitted Paris, and retired to a small 
estate which my father purchased, near the 
town of -^— : I had written to my brother 
the particulars of our misfortunes, but I had 
no answer, and the fear of his death was added 
to what I suffered. 

Though I was not sixteeeii, my father made 
me his housekeeper j I was lucky enough to 
ac I u it myself to his satisfaction. His spirits 
grew better by degrees, and I had the happi* 
nesB to find that he treated me with a degree 
•f affection wbich I bad never before received 
from him, and were it not for my fears on 
Augosto*s account, I would have recovered my 
tranquillity j I had he&rd from him only once 
since his departure, and this letter, which I 
always carried about me, I frequently took out 
to read when I was alone. One day my father 
entered my chamber while I was doiug so 
without my perceiving him. 

'< What have you got there, Adrienne ?** 
cried he ; I blushed eyen to crimson, for I 
liad no reason to suppose that his anger 
•gainst poor Augusto wa9 abated, and he had 
positively interdicted my corresponding wiih 
bim. 

My confasion struck my father with sur- 
prise, and in a tone of anger, he demanded to 
see the letter ^ I put it into hts bands with, 
ont speakiug •, he changed colour when he saw 
it waa my brother^s hand, and in a tone of 
mildness, which I had not ezpccted:<— *' It 
is hard,*' satd he, ** that both my children 
should disobey me.** As he spoke he returned 



me the letter; but I had now gathered 
courage, and I besought him to read it ; for 
some time he refused, but my tears and 
caresses at length prevailed ; he read it with 
tolerable composure till he came to a para- 
graph in which Augusto repeated to me Uis 
hope of distinguishing himself. 

*' My father may then," continued he, ** for^r 
get the anger which he has conceived against 
a son who never intentionally offended him. 
Oh! Adrienne, how happy should I be ii| 
receiving his pardon and his blessing. Yester- 
day I was for the first time in an engagement ; 
the son of our Colonel, who is also in the 
regiment, behaved remarkably well; think, 
Adrienne, what I felt, when the father em- 
braced his boy, and congratulated^ him oi| 
his deserving his thanks ; I thought at the 
.moment of the cruel interdiction which my 
father has laid on you not to mention mj 
name, and my heart swelled almost to burst- 
ing.'* 

As my father read this paragraph, I could 
see that he was rery much affected; tears 
trembled in his eyes, and in a faultering voice 
he said, " When you write to your brother, 
Adrienne, tell him I forgive him.** 

Alas 1 I knew not that my poor Augusto was 
in existence, and I wept bitterly, whibt I 
related to him the uncertainty I was in as to 
his fate ; he endeavoured to console me, and 
he immediately made inquiries, but the resul^ 
of them was very unsatisfactory; all that we 
could learn was, that my brother must either 
have perished, or been taken prisoner by 
the Indians. 

I had, howeyer, the melancholy consolation 
of mixing my tears with those which my 
father gave, to the loss of poor Augusto, 
whom we now gave up as lost for ever. 

Some time had elapsed, peace was pro- 
claimed, and our troops returned from Ame« 
rica, but no intelligence whatever reached us 
of my brother. 

We lived in a very retired manner, but 
among ^ few families with whom we culti- 
vated an intimacy, was that of Monsieur 
Dorval ; his eldest daughter was about to be 
married, and we were invited to the wedding. 

<* I would wish your dress to be handsome, 
in compliment to your friend, Adrienne,** saic^ 
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■ly U^her to me ; « yoa win therefore |(o sro«r. 
•elf to theUwD of — , and parcbaM wk»t 
May be BccesMrys 1m put a purse ia mf 
kaad, aad tlic neat day { west to aMke mj 
pMMxhaaaa. 

A* oar kovce was icarcciy a mile diatsocey 
IHmI tbe weallier retaaikalily fio^, 1 waHcrd 
thitber ; aad will fraukly ova, tliat as 1 did 
aOy Biy tlMaglits were faily oecvpied in re- 
Bediaf oa what a^ald be natt proper aad 
bccomlaf for (be occaaioa ; my father bad 
beea liberal, aad firUiike, I determiaed tkat 
Wf dreat should be very baudsome. While I 
vas eogafed in this tmpertaml coasidcrstioa, 
« poor maa with a wooden leg, aad dressed 
lo a soldkr> jacket, crossed tbe path ; be did 
not speak, bat be held out bis hand, 1 pat 
«Mne in my pocket and gave him a tri^e $ be 
blushed vbik be received it.*-<* God bless : 
foa, Ifadcmoiaeile,** cried he, ^ I am not j 
used to bcf, oor woald i, if it was for ipyself.** 

^ Too have then a family/ ssid I, mncb 
interested by tbe simple pathos of his man- 
ner .«-^ Ko, UademoiseUe,** replied be; <* I 
Iwve no Delations living, 1 was f einf to aay I 
bave ao friends, bat I should be wrong there ; 
I hare one noble friend, he saved my 1ifo-<- 
yes. Mademoiselle, at the risk of his own too, 
and God mnat jreward him for it, for I never 
can." 

^ Yon have a good and grateful brart,"* said 
I, ** and I could wish to be of service to you.** 

«<Ab! Mademoiselle* soid be, <« if you 
koew what an angel upon earth it is for whom 
1 have solicited your charity ; poor gentleman, 
be has looked death in tbe foce many times in 
tbe field of battle without shrluking, and it 
would be bard indeed for him to perish for 
want in his own country !** 

M And has be no friends ?** cried I. 

Oh, no! no one earth but me ! God knows, 
I little tboof bt that ever such a poor feUow 
as 1 am wonki be honoured by being called 
the friend of a noble Chevalier like him ; and 
when be told nse this morning, that be thought 
Providence had been very good to send him 
aach a friend as I was, I csnnot tell you, 
Mademoisette, bow I folt ^ I tried to thank 
him, hnt 1 could not ; for I thought that I 
fhottld have been choaked.*' 

I put my bsa4 in my pocket, hut I had no 



more aiooey except the parse which was dea- 

tiaed to bay my dress: what a relief would 

\ that sum be to tbe poor fellow ; but had I a 

' right to part with it without my lalher*s ap- 

I probation? I drew it slowly from my pocket, 

and casting a glaace at the soldier, I saw hia 

<Muateuaacc glow with delight. — ^ He ex* 

pects that I will give bim something more,** 

I thought I, <* and it would be barbarons to 

diaappoini bim.** I bad a dress wbicb I had 

j never worn, it was pretty, hut not expensive: 

I ^ that abali do,** thought I, and opening the 

I pnrae, I poured tiie contents of it into tha 

soldier*s hand. 

Never did I witness sadi transport aa tho 
possession of the money gave to tbe poor fel- 
low ; I took his direction, which was at a cot- 
tage at a little disUnce from the town of — — , 
and 1 relumed home. 

My fother appeared displeased when I told 
bim the oae »liich I had made of tbe money. 
** It i» a thousand to one/* said be, " that yoo 
have been imposed upon ; 1 ebonld not at all 
wonder if the man bad fabricated this tala 
merely to get money from you j and 1 exDoct to 
find 00 Luf uiry at ibe cottage, that be has 
absconded.** 

As my fa(ber*s tone was unusually severe, I 
did not venture to reply, bul iu my heart I 
acquitted tbe poor soldier j and wlicn my 
father prepared to visit lum tbe next day, I 
asked permission, wbicb be granted, to ac- 
company him. 

We soon reached tbe cottage, and on 
tapping at tbe door, a f»iot voice bade us 
come iu ; a male figure who was wrapped in a 
military great cuat, reclined upon a bed, he 
turned bis face to us as we entered ; but, my 
dear friends, it is not in the power of lan- 
guage to express to you my sensations, when 
I beheld my brother— -pale, and emaciated al« 
most to a skiKtou ! 

I shall not attempt to describe tbe scene 
that fvllowtd : my father embiaced Augasto, 
whom be vowed be would never again part 
with ; aud 1 tbrtw mysrlf from the arms of my 
brother info those of the faithful Ambroae, 
wbo now entered; this worthy feUow, whose 
application lo my bounty the day befiire 
bad produced this happy and unexpected 
inteting^ tbared iwrgd^in onr felicity, and it 
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was Home time before we were tranquil enongh 
to express ourselres with any degree of co- 
bereoce. 

When we were a little calm, we eagerly 
inquired to what cause my brotber*8 long 
silence and present distress was owing, and we 
learned that he had been taken prisoner, to- 
gether with Ambrose, by the Indians; I shall 
not detail to you the perils which lie encoun- 
tered in making his escape, which he was a 
long time before he could cBect; when he did, 
be wrote to Paris to mr, and finding his letter 
remaintd unopened, he applied to a friend for 
Information of his family ; unfortunately the 
person to whom he applied, bsd quarrelled 
with my father, and the answer which my 
poor Augusto received was, that his father 
bad lost the greatest part of his property, and 
was gone no one knew whither j he returned, 
bowever, to Fraoee, in the hope of being able 
to discover our retreat ^ but he had scarcely 
landed at the town of i , when he was seized 
with the illness, which but for his faithful 
Ambrose he would probably have sunk under. 
The poor fellow was his nurse, and when the 
few valuables that my brother had were gone, 
the affectionate creature determined (un 
known to his master) to beg for him, sooner 
than see him want. 

Yon may suppose that my brother was im- 
nediately removed to our huuse, and that 



Ambrose accompanied bim. <' I little thooghl 
yesterday, Mademois^le,'' said the poor fel- 
low to me, " that you would so soon experi* 
encc the truth of the old saying, < that a food 
action is its own reward." 1 haci ia4^d ex- 
perienced the justice of the observation, and 
I blessed the impulse which had been prodoo- ' 
tive of so much happiness. 

My brother soon perfecily recovered ; bU 
military ardour had abated, and a friend of my 
father's procured him a.situation at court, he 
complied with our desire to give up the army : 
Ambrose is still in bis service, and moat 
probably will remain so for life ; and he, aa 
well as my father and myself, will ever retaia 
a grateful recollection of the happiness wbicb 
we owe to the disbanded soldier. 

Mademoiselle Previgny ceased, and after sbc 
had received the thanks of the company for 
her little narrative, they began to converse on 
their approaching separation. 

'< Remember, my dear frieads*** said tht 
Baroness, 'Mhat 1 promise myself the happi- 
ness (should Heaven spare us) of seeing you all 
assembled at my bouse next year, the dissipa- 
tion of the capital will make us retam with 
added relish to the pleasures of the country, 
and perhiips by that time, some incident may 
Have occurred to each of us, which will afibfd 
us a renewal of our Stories qf Seven Da^u 



ANECDOTES OF BONAPARTE AND THE EMPRESS MARIA LOUISA, 



BT GENERAL SARRAZIIT. 



The Empress Maria Lonisa, on hrr ar. 
rival at Compiegne, was very much astonish- 
ed to find in her apartments the very same 
furniture as in those she occupied at Vienna. 
Bcrthier had got all packed up and sent ^y 
post-carriages. He was present when Maria 
Lonisa was so agreeably surprised, and receiv- 
ed her thankH for that attention. He imme 
diately replied, that he had OHly executed the 
Emperor's orders. ** I supposed so, Sir,'* said 
ber Majesty to him, *' but I ought to thank 
you for your zeal, in so well fulfilling the 
cmallest intentions of my husbaod." Bertbier 



had carried the gallantry of Bonaparte so fcr 
as to send off many animals, amongst which 
was a canary, which sung delightfully, and to 
which Maria Louisa was very partial. 

When Bonaparte was alone for the first time 
with his young wife, we may well imagine he 
made her the strongest protestations, as is the 
custom of all newly married men. He said 
amongst many other fatMenable sentiments, 
that he should esteem himself the happiest of 
men, if, by his attentions to prevent bef 
smallest wishes, he should succeed in rendcfw 
ing bimielf wortby of ber love. Maria Loni^ 
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aosweredy that that woold not be very difficult, 
since she kad loved him before she kocw him. 
Bonapsrte, oolwithflUnding the suavity with 
which that assurance must have filled his 
heart, ap|ieared iocredulous and told her, " I 
thauk you for the Mattering compliment you 
liave the goodness to make roe, and I beg you 
to btlieve, I shall neglect nothing to de»ervc 
a .«— « I lei I you only what I really think,** 
replied Maria Louisa, ** 1 am of a family, iu 
which Ihe love of glory- is hereditary, and you 
have acquired so much of it, that my avowal 
ought not to be suspected.** We are assured, 
that at these words, Bonaparte could no longer 
conceal his feelings, that he threw himself at 
the knees of the Empress, who hastily raised 
him up ; they tenderly embraced, and swore 
to one another an eternal attachment. As 
Bonsparte^s happiness would have been imper- 
fect, if this had not beeu known, be took the 
fixst opportunity of relieving his mind, by im- 
parting the adventure to Berthier, Duroc, and 
other confidents, who each on their part caus- 
cdthiscommnnicalion to be rapidly circulated 
that the public might be informed of it. 

Upon Maria Louisa's arrival at Paris, she 
vas Tisited by the most distinguished person- 
ages of the ancient court. The high nobility 
of the Fanxbourg St. Germain, till then invin- 
cible, and who ha'l pertinaciously refused all 
^naparte*s invitatioas, could not resist the 
satisfaction of ipiparting to an Austrian Arch- 
dvchess, the deep regret which they had felt 
for these fifteen years, at the dreadful catastro- 
phe of her august aunt. *Mt is vain,** answer- 
ed that princess, that we seek to oppose the 
decrees of Providence. Too much goodness 
brought my unfortunate relations to the scaf- 
fold. It is possible that my husband and my- 
aelf may experience the same fate, but it Is 
certain it will be from another motive** The 
dignified tone of the Empress, a profound sigh 
which escaped her, and some tears which so 
sorrowful a recollection drew from her, gave 
the whole assembly a very high idea of the 
Mobleness of her character, of the justness of 
her understanding, and the sensibility of her 
soul. 

The following anecdote serves to prove that 
Bonaparte does not frighten all the world. 
HVhilst he was visiting the quays at Boulogne^ 



the Empress was taking an airing iu a boat ia 
the interior of the port ; she even went as far 
as the Estran. On her return, she perceived 
Bonaparte, who was waiting for her. On quit* 
ting the vessel, her foot slipped, and she would 
have fallen diown, if General Vandamme, who 
held her hand, had not supported her, by put- 
ting his arm round her waist. Bonaparte, who 
was at about ten paces distant with the engi- 
neer, perceived the accident *, he ran up, and 
said rather angrily, '* What ! do you not yet 
know. Madam, how to use your feel properly ?" 
Maria Louisa, without being disconcerted at 
this apostrophe, looked tft him steadily, and 
said jocularly, " To hear you speak thus. Sir, 
would not one think that you never made a 
false step in your life?*' This reproach was 
made in that tone, mixed with sweetness and 
dignity, which can only be acquired by an 
union of the favours of nature and the benefits 
of superior education. Bonaparte felt bow 
much he was in the wrong, and although little 
accustomed io such remonstrances, he replied 
very submissively, " I beg. Madam, you will 
excuse my abruptness, and only attribute it to 
the fear occasioned by the idea of the harm a 
fall might do you.**— "Since that is the case,*' 
said the Empress, still smiling, "1 forgive 
you ; give me your arm.** So much good 
nature forced the Carsican bear to smoothen his 
countenance, so far as to show his yellow teet^i* 
a thing which very seldom happened to him at 
Boulogne since his nomination as Emperor. 
A painter might have made a very interesting 
picture in catching at that moment the fea- 
tures of those two personages. Bonaparte is 
very ugly ; but to form a just idea of him, one 
must have seen him by the side of Maria 
I^nisa, of whom we cannot give a truer de- 
scription, than by observing that she is in 
beauty and graces what Bonaparte is in bru* 
tality of tone and conrse manners. The anec- 
dote I have just cited happened at Boulogne, 
on the 95th of May ]8I0. Although without 
guards, Bonaparte and the Empress passed 
through an immense crowd, who cried out with 
enthusiasm. Long live the Empresf, but they 
rarely heard the cry of Long live the Emperor* 
If he had been alone, be would have taken care 
not to have gone out without being preceded 
i and followed hy • crowd of generals and oi&- 
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ten. He tnfllr'feiitlj kmmw tht ^IIsbI cIm- 
rflctcr of the French, to be well coarmced tint I 
Marta Lonivaita better ■afrgoard to blni than 
an Ihs Ceirataiert aad Polbh laacers; wbkh 
•ervca to pr<fvc that the aasaatiaation of Lewia I 
the Siirtecath aad Maria Aatoioette ovghtl 



alone to be atlribnted to a few rtllainoas and 
venal soala, and that the French nalion ii hi^ 
noecnt of it; the experience of geireral agci 
provea, that no people earpais the French io 
their tote for their soTcretgna. ^ 



THE CHATEAU OF ROUSSILLON. 
(fionelmded from Pagt 34,) 



HbaHwbilc Lorenao left alone with 
Sigoor Bertolini, feU all the emliamissment 
aad aaeaainesii of a oiau who was contcious of 
extreme anxiety about one iacident, which it 
^aa wrong for him to display. The name of 
St. HypoUte had conjured up theloTely Tision 
of Julie; and now appreheasire that aome 
cril had befallen her, that perhaps she was 
in Venice, perhaps she was married, he knew 
not how to restrain his desire of flying after 
Aldooga in search of the loat billt t. Beilolini 
marked his varying conoteoince with a ^t^-ady 
g eye, then kmdiy laying his trembling hand 
upon the Marquises shfluWer said:— "There 
is something heary at that heart of yourp, 
Solerno, for now mutt I call you by a name 
ever dear to me ; have 1 not ever bad a fa 
ther's right, I will not say a fdther*s interest, 
in your happiness ? and may 1 not hope, there- 
fore, thatcren before yoarnnion with Aldonga 
makes you my son indeed, I shall be entrusted 
with the secret of that melancholy which has 
lately breathed through all your letters, and 
which I see painted in legible characters on 
your brow?" 

Stfierno was moved, agitated, and con- 
founded ; he repeatedly pressed the hand of 
Bertolini with his lips, and attempted to 
speak, but as oAen the words died in utter- 
ance; at length, in a low suppressed voice, he 
replied :— « But a litlUj,^hile, dearest Sir, and 
my whole heart, at leaat all of it that I can— 
that I ought.— Alas ! I know not what I say. 
1 am indeed perplexed, and ill at ease; allow 
me a day of thought and retirement, and after 
that I will enter upon the subject which weighs 
down my very soul.**— A tear of anguish 
tumbled through the half closed eye- lashes of 
the young Marquis, he was at the sarnie moment 
hurt with tbe conrictioa that even while con 



demning himself to a monsNtic life, and plead- 
ing a sacred call to holy seclusion, he would 
be forced to appear selfish and ungrateful ; he 
would he disappointing tbe generous bope 
of his benefactor; he would be abandoDing 
that world which contained Julie and happi- 
ness. 

'* I wait your time then, my son,*' returned 
Signor Bertolini ; " we will dismiss every sc- 
rioos theme till another day . My daughter 
does not return to us; doubtless the sight of 
one so dear to her has overcome her spirits, 
and she is gone to repose ; but let us inquire 
for this letter of yours.*' 

Solerno himself led the way Into a waiting 
room adjoining; and qocslioning the servants^ 
found that thry had been, and still were mak^ 
iug diligent search for the letter but in vain; 
their lady, they said, had retired indisposed 
to her chamber. After some more fioitless 
attempts the search was given up ; and having 
learned the situation of his friend^s Casino, 
Solerno retired to rest, with the determination 
of going there early the ensuing day. 

Morning rose bi'ight and reviving opon his 
sleepless eyes; impatient to discover what had 
brought his friend to Venice, and to bear news 
of Madame St. Hypolite and her intereating 
daughter, the Marquis mounted a fleet horse, 
and without a single attendant rode to the 
Casino. 

DuroRcehad assured his roaster that be bad 
seen Solerno, and given the billet into bia 
hands ; and d^ghted with this good luck^ 
little dreaming of the reality, Francois waa 
enjoying himself over a plentiful breakfast^ 
with an appetite heightened by former absti- 
nence and present satisfaction. So substanliat 
a regale as that which cold game and cboco- 
late afforded, was not indeed strictly in cba- 
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racter wHIi m dnpmiriDg lorer, bat be had no 
vkb t« ummmt that aiatk to bb frieod, asd 
*^Bfi*f lip ^ith as muth ▼ifour as joyf be 
favt i4»reiiio aecb an embrace ai would have 
M«rt a^Dore delicate firane. ^ My ^ar So- 
lemo! ny friead of frieads ! this moneirt is 
eiixir ciUe to jae ! I n ■■.'^ 

•♦ Yonr mother — yoar sister, St. Hyj^lite!** 
tetermpted Solerno, with a look of melancholy 
cameataess; only a»s«re me that tbcy are 
veil, tlHit I am aot tbrfottea ; bat oh ! of what 
aTail is it, when I most either ooite myself to 
aootber, or devote my life to the moaastic 
vow." 

^ Nothing trafical, my good friead! I he- 
•ceeh of yoa,*^ exclaisscd Francois ; ** leave me 
to be the architect of your fortaae ; see if I 
do oot raise the most glorioas saperstmctnre 
of felicity. But yon are dyiag all this time to 
l^ar of tlic Chateao ; yonr eyes, ears, Iheng his, 
all are in Roncsillon just now.*^ 

** For Heaven's sake, Francois, relieve my 
anxiety; bnt they most be irdl while ydn are 
thus gay.** 

** They are both well, Solemo. My mother 
esteems yon, regrets yon ; my sister^i-no, not 
one word will 1 tell you yet of what my sister 
thinks of her deliverer. So, yon make no in* 
qniries after my coocems; yod care not 
whether I am in love or ont of love, or going 
to l>e made love to ; yon are as indifferent to 
the whole business as I could wish, and I 
might have spared myself the trouble of writ- 
tag to bid yen ask iio questions. Remember, 
iMwcver, that I am married.** 

** Married'.** repeated Solemo with some 
aarprise; ^' then it really is so, and the Mar- 
chioness Irivaliio was better informed than 
yonr friend. And how long have yon been 
Bsarried > and who is the lady >** 

** Incomparably well acted!'* exclaimed 
Francois, bursting into laughter. ^* Never 
was any thing better dune; hot yon see, my 
friend, it is absolntely requisite, as I told you 
in ay letter."* 

Solemo iatermpted him bylamentlag the 
loss of that tetter, and consequently pleading 
ignorance of its contents. At this disagreeable 
intelligence the features of St. Hypolite sud- 
denly changed; he qaesHoned Solemo, he 
learned the particulars, he found that Aldonga 



bad discovered bii deceit; and he guessed 
from her abrupt disappearance for the night, 
t that she had stumbled upon this imprndent 
letter .»-<* Gnns ! pistols ! drowning ! poisod- 
ing! all, all will be too blissful for me!** he 
exdaimrd running round the room in a fren- 
zy. <* Soch a plan ! an J so carried on ! and 
so promising! and such an end In view ! open 
the window, Solemo, and let me leap out iuto 
that lake!** 

Solemo, rather more inclined to call for 
help and a strait waistcoat, caught his frknd 
by the arms, and forcibly holding him crie4 
out i'^*' For the love of Heaven, St. HjrpoHte^ 
be com|>osed, be rational ; if yon are in fonr 
senses speak calmly to me. What Is the ctnsa 
of this transport ?** 

<^ The devil is the canse^— yon are the caute-^ 
a woman is the cause !** returned Francois,still 
In a paroxysm of disappointment. ** I am 
not mad, Solerno ; have patience with me, 
allow me just to break every thing in this room 
save your bones, and then I think my heart 
will be eased.** 

And as he spoke, with his usual geleff 
whimsically added to his chagrin, he swept oflT 
the whole furniture of the breakfast table j 
and as it came with a loud crash to the floor, 
he seated himself and added, — ** Now yon 
shall know what is the itiatter.** 

During Francois's narration, gratitude, re* 
gret, and displeasure took by tnras possession 
of Solernd ; his strict integrity saw nothing 
bnt what was faulty in a scheme solely foand« 
ed upon deception, and while he sighed over 
what might have been its result, happiness for 
him with Julie St. Hypolite, be chid himseif 
for thinking he could ever enjoy felicity par* 
chased by falsehood. Short waa the rebuke of 
the young Marquis, bnt long and serious hi« 
discussion of the subject : he wished to in« 
struct his friend, not to reproach him $ and 
while he tenderly lamented that by zeal for 
hfs service, St. Hypolite wonld be involved in 
mortfBcationP, he felt it his duly to shew that 
they were deserved, and to point ont thn 
bright path of honour and trath. Francoia 
llsteaed with a hnmMed and sormwing heart | 
the more he admired the principles of Solemo, 
the more he regretted the circumstances which 
were likely to coftiign him to a nonastery 
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aad though he confcaied truly, that the means 
he had choteu were Tery blamcable, still he 
secretly wished they had attained the end 
proposed. 

A long and interesting conversation ensued ; 
Solerno had heard with all the tumults oC love, 
that he was dear to Julie, and tht struggle 
between the joy that idea promised, and grati- 
tnde to his benefactor, robbed him for a while 
of all self-command. 

** She lovas me then, Francois, and yet I 
roast By from her ! Ok I bitter destiny ! I 
must sacrifice my happiness to preserve the 
fame of a worthless woman ! but her father 
is my benefactor, and the knowledge of his 
child*s dishonour would carry death to his 
heart —Down, down then, ye fond and per- 
suasive thoughts ! I must be fke victim.** 

Solerno covered kis face with his hands to 
hide his emotion, while Francois sighed 
audibly, and lamented afresh the mischance 
of his billet. A glance from Solerno^s mild but 
speaking, eye, reproved bis inconsistency. 
Some hours past in this roonrnful interview, 
and at length Solerno departed, strictly 
charging his friend to abandon all views of 
further deception, and advising him either to 
withdraw privately from Venice to avoid the 
wrath ofAldonga, or take measures to pre- 
vent a future meeting. 

Sad visions alone, floated through the mind 
of Solerno as he rode back to Venice ; but 
even through the deep gloom of the ascetic 
life which lay before him, a* soft light stole 
upon his sonl, whispering to him that he was 
beloved, and therefore would be regretted. 
How sadly did he contemplate the new ho- 
nours, the new wealth with which his success 
at Naples had invested him ! Xhese blessings 
could now add ootbiog to his enjoyment: 
in an humble cell, with no other occupation, 
no other duty than prayer, what wonld all the 
world's dbtinction be to him 1 Thus pain- 
fully occupied, he entered the court. yard of 
the Bertolini palace. Proceeding with a lan- 
guid step along the raarbla gallery-which ran 
round a beautiful wing of the building, bis 
ear was assailed by the soond of several deep 
aighs 'y he stopped, and pulling aside the inter- 
woven branches of myrtle and jessamine, 
which formed t natural latice before the open 



windows, he looked into the apartment, and 
beheld Siguor Bertolini alone, and evidently 
in |rief. The next moment he was . in the 
room. Bertolini raised his headj tears were 
coursipg down his venerable cheeks . 

** Alas ! my son !'* he exclaimed, " 1 weep for 
you f My daughter, Aldonga— ** 

He broke off, aud putting an open letter 
into the baud of Solerno, covered his fact 
with his clasped hands. The letter was from 
the Marchioness, and ran as follows :— 

<< Let not my father refuse me his for* 
giveness and his blessing, when I startle hira 
with the intelligence that I am married.— 
This morning bestowed my hand upon the 
most faithful, most devoted, most grateful of 
men, the Count Amalfi. I will not enter into 
the reasons which has alienated my heart from 
your cold-tempered protegit ; suffice it that 
bis appearance and manner last night finished 
that alienation ; and fearful of being exposed 
to persecution had I first declared my present 
purpose, I have used the right 1 possess of 
disposing of my hand in second nuptials, to 
one mure deserving than this icy, gloomy Mar- 
qnis Soleruo. Pardon me, my father! par- 
don and receive me when I return from Rome, 
to-which place I go with my husband, until 
yo.ur present guest has returned to Naples. I 
wish him he^th, happiness, and a wife more 
suited to his mi^Iancholy temperament than it 
Aldonga di Amalfi.'* 

In a transport of joy too animated for con- 
cealmeat, Solerno threw himself at his pa- 
tron's feet, and again youth, delight, ardour, 
and beauty beamed from his fine face. 

" Weep not for me, dear Sir ; rejoice 
for me, blame me, reproach roe, if you will; 
but my heart, like Aldonga*s had found a 
dearer object. I am free now, without ingra- 
titude to you, or infidelity to her, I may de< 
vote my life to Julie St. Hypolite. Amalfi is 
a brave man 3 rank, fortune, dignities, all that 
surrounds him is beyond what I cotitd offer. 
Still, still I am your son, my benefactor.-* 
Your ton in heart, in duty, in love.** 

Agitated to disorder, scarcely cootcioos 
whether he did not dream, Solerno again 
embraced his patron*s knees, conjuring bim 
to say he pardoned his daughter, aud still 
cttcemed him. 
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. BcTtolini was for tome time unable to reply ; 
utoDisbment, doubt^ and perplexity, took 
from him the power of jadf^ent ^ and it was 
not till Solerno bad repeatedly preated for an 
answer that he was able to give him on^. At 
hngth be acquired cumposore enough to 
assure him of his unchanged affection ; and 
to confess, that now the first shock was over, 
and since Solerno would have ratified the mar- 
riage contract with unwillingness, he could 
not hot rejoice that his daughter had accept- 
ed tht band of Count Amalfi. 

All eagerness to impart the unexpected 
tidings to his friend, and to arrange for an 
immediate departure with him from the Vene- 
tian territories, Solerno hastened away from 
Bertolini, and swiftly retraced his steps to the 
Casino. He found St. Hypolite already 
informed of the event. A letter had just 
been brought to him which contained only 
these words :— . 

« Ere I quit Venice with the distinguished 
Bobleman to whom I have just bestowed my 
band, I cannot refrain from advising you never 
Again to believe that either your person or man- 
ners can charm a woman of honour out of her 
principles. I have bad much amusement with 
your vanity and credulity j have laughed over 
them with the man I really loved ; and leave 
jou now properly punished by mortification, 
for your despicable attempt on my heart. It 
was impossible to resist the charming enter- 
tainment of making you a dupe ; so if you 
•bonld drown yourself in despair, 1 really can 
Bot help it. My letters were chef cTauvret of 
mock- passion, and Count Amalfi^s noord will 
always be ready to disprove any base attempt 
of yon reheated vanity to make them appear 

otherwise. 

Aldonga Amalfi."* 

Neither the sarcastic bitterness of this 

billet, nor the threat held out at its termina- 

^oo, conld diminish the gratification which 

■ccmcd to Francois from its contents. It was 

evident that Aldonga had found bis letter to 

Solerno, and piqued with the discovery of his 

being unmarried, she had relied for revenge 

Mpon this prompt disposal of her hand to 

si.nother.— *** After all tben,^ exclaimed th^ gay 

St. Hypolite, ** my stratagem has succeeded 

cwen in its failure : how superlatively am i 



obliged to the fury Of mortified vanity ! Every 
thiog has arranged itself to a marvel: you ' 
are frte •, she is honourably put out of the way; 
Signor Bertolini may still dream that be has a 
virtuous daughter; I will be silent, for all 
!>akcs; she, for her pwn: and so now So|emo, 
what is to prevent us from setting off for Rout- 
sillon ?"" — Nothing could, nothing did prevenjt 
them: in a few hours they were again in the 
Bertolini palace, where it was agreed they 
should devote the remainder of that day to 
the yet agitated father, and on the morrow 
commence their journey^ 

St. Hypolite had too much good aense, and 
too little romance to wish for a complete sur- 
prize at the Chateau: the aensibilitiesof bis 
mother, as well aa those of Julie were not to 
be played upon, for the sake of displaying be- 
fore his friend all the power he bad over 
them : he therefore took advantage of a pri- 
vate converaation between the Marquis and his 
patron, and retired to write a brief account of 
bis ndventures and their consequences, to Ma- 
dame St. Hypolite. 

Unconscious of bit danghter*8 intimate in- 
tercourse with the young Frenchman, and led 
to consider his assumption of the married cha- 
racter, as a convenient shelter from the attacks 
of designing women, Signor Bertolini received 
and parted from him as a friend. Solerno's 
description of his amiable family, and lively 
portrait of the fair creature to whom he was • 
now going to offe/ his hand, added an inte- 
rest to Bertoliui*s former good opinion, and ho 
felt therefore no difficulty in promising So- 
lerno his society at Naples, whenever Ma- 
demoiselle St. Hypolite should enable the 
latter to return there as an happy bride- 
groom. 

Ere Solerno departed, he renewed his ex- 
hortations to hit benefactor to receive hit 
daughter with affection. " The Count Amalfl^t 
character,** he said, ^* never yet had any stain 
but the reproach of being too much enslaved 
by that charming sex which is formed to rule ; 
he hat long loved Aldonga, and she has charms 
enough to make him content.** Solerno 
ceased, but be pursued the subject in his own 
mind, and thought that perhaps this union 
with a man who was at once the most pas- 
sionate lover, and the most determined spirit. 
La 
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m^ght tix lh« youBg Countess at last in bo- 
nour ftnd dutjr. 

Soolbed by this benerolent idea, be parted 
tlTectionately from Count Bertolini, aijd, ac- 
conopanitd by Francois, left tbe Venetian ter- 
ritory. Tbeir joorney was rapid and fortu- 
nate ) And ere they reached that proTince of 
France which now bounded all thfir views, 
8olemo*H face and figure had lost every trace 
of forner safferiag. The soft and balmy airs 
of spring were lightly moving tbe first green 
leaves of the accacias, while the almond 
grounds blushed like the cheek of beauty,wsfl- 
•d odoars of I'aradise, when the tavelle rs came 
in sight of the Chateau. 

*< Ah ! my dear home !** exclaimed Francois, 
bis heart looking through bis eyes. Soleroo 
did not speak; but his heart beat with an 
almost audible throb^ and the faithful colours 
of his complexion spoke all the Tariety and 
ardour of bis feelings. 

The carriage in which they were, was just 
entering a side road that wound round tbe 
wilderness ; voices were heard there. 

^ Let as alight,** said Solerno i and the 
Bext moment^ followed by Francois, be leaped 
over the outer hedge, and made his way 
through a thicket of lilacs and eglantine to- 
wards the spot whenoe the voices proceeded. 
Jo a little green recess, which nature bad 
formed out of the bank, and shadowpd vtith 
the most bea«tifol of the oderiferous shrubs, 
sat JoUe aod her mother. Solerno held back 
the ea^^cr Francois, and recediDg behind tbe 
houghs of an old chesnnt, which intercepted 
the full prospect, paused to gaze on tbe lovely 
vMoB, and to fortify his heart against its cx- 
cesa of jay. Madame St. Hypolite sat in the 
recessi her pensive features now hid and now 
revealed by the wavering of the fieathery 
hranehes which bong from the bank ; the letter 
•r Francois was in her hand. J aliens gracefu! 



figure was thrown along the moss at bcr fcet^ 
her white and clasped hands resting on her 
roother*8 knee, white her angelic eyes raissd 
to those of Madame, by turns turned glowing 
away, or remained fixed and sparkling, as tbe 
conversation absorbed or transported her.— 
Never had she looked so beautiful, so interest- 
ing. Solerno gazed enamoured; hia heart 
sprung to her, hut his trembling limbs refused 
to bear him forward : filial love, however, 
gives wings to the feet as well as heart; 
Francois broke from tbe slackening grafip of 
his friend, and rashing towards them, was the 
next moment in the arms of his mother, lalle 
started from tbe ground, beheld Solerno, tot- 
tered, sunk, and was caught upon that bosofia 
where she would willingly have dwelt forever. 
Her lover dered not yet believe himself accept- 
ed. He supported her on his breast with 
trembling i^pect, bnt his fi>nd lips ventured 
not to press even the silken ringlets of her 
hair. Madame St. Hypolite quitting Francois 
approached Solerno :— -^' My son !** she exclaim- 
ed, *< my son!'* and with a shower of tears 
she wet the respectful embrace he proffered . 
Julie was now banging on the arm of her 
brother : Madame looked fsndly at her, then 
with extreme emotion upon Solerno: she join- 
ed their hands :--^ Happy, happy he this 
union !** she exclaimed ; ** blested bo the hour 
which chalt give me another son in the son of 
him I once loved, and never ean remember 
without regret.** Teart again broke from bet 
eyes, but a joyful smile irradiated them. 
Solerno now clasped the blushing Jalie to his 
breast with alt a lover's ardonr, and as a softly 
murmured assent replied to hia whispered 
vows, Francois whimsically swore they had put 
him in love with Love, and that before next 
spring, he would bestow on Madame another 
daughter. 
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MiAra OP virnt rm orbat. 
PkTSR died, as he had lived, a great man ! 
W/HTj circomstance of his malady, and the 
cause of hia death could only appertain to an 



extraordinary personage. A too frequent nso 
of strong liquors had occasioned « violent pain 
in the neck of the bladder; and he could not 
briog himself to disclose tben|itttre of^a dia- 
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Tbia conqoeror, this Intrepid wtrrior, 
who hid to often confronted death at the head 
of bi« armies, could not conquer a falie de- 
licacy; }i cost him bit life. It is certain that 
had he discovered his nalady from the begin- 
ning, he might hate lived thirty years longer; 
he fTiM of a strong conatitntion^ and this dis- 
order, in iU coauneneeaent, was a thing of no 
conaeqveiice. 

Tiiia childish timidUy; this species of iono- 
cencc nnd modesty,* is certainly one of the 
pn^erties of genius ; and it Is a principle at- 
tached to great men to wish to conceal their 
weakacM from the world; bnt which too 
often gives ns cause of sorrow, as to the pre- 
sent iontance, for the Altai coasequences which 
iMy ennue. 

Thirty years longer of life, from the energy 
gircn by Peter to the nation, would hnve ren- 
dered it much more strong and complete : he 
«a«9«Bder his reign, that rerolntion which 
he had prepared, almost entirely nccompllsh- 
. dd. What good did he not perform for Russia ? 
What long rooted abnsrs did be not destroy ? 
What wooderfnl establishments did be not 
make ? In a painfol disorder, he took, like a 
timid child, in n private manner, and as if by 
oCenkb, the owdicints of an empiric, bronght 
him by one of Ma valets, and who, accordinf 
to the ntate he wna in, promised to enre him ! 
He continued these remedies, and the disnrder 
ineren s o d t v anqnis ba d, at last, by extreme 
pais, he bad roeowrse to physicians. Doctors 
gtomsastoof and Bredlow, made rfse of ordi- 



• He was modest, in two senses; and mo- 
denty and simplicity were, pt tbnt time, the 
ncoompnntments of groat minds. 1 knew only 
the Marecbal Villars, wlio was an exception 
to this rule. After a long sttccesston of mill- 
tnry glory nod hriUinot actions, he might hare 
nspired to the title of a great mnn, if he had 
BOt Boonded bis own praises ; over boasting, 
he spoke of only his own merits nnd services, 
and had an the vnnlty of nsitan risen from no- 
thing. 



nary metbocls, which might have succeeded in 
the commencement: but an inflammation hav- 
ing taken place, their cares were insufficient ; 
the evil was irremediable. 

After nndergoiog some operations, he wan 
in a Air way of recovery, bat his cure was not 
yet established— be became impatient : thin 
active being had not learnt to endure sickness, 
and be suffered from his confinement, as much 
as from his disorder: he went to visit the 
works of the canal at Ladoga ; a great under- 
taking, conducted and directed by tfaf Count 
of Munich; from thence he went to view the 
armories, the salt works, and forges ; all those * 
establishments created by himself, the fruiti 
of his genius, and the informttion he had gain- 
ed by bis travels. It was at the latter part of 
the year, in the month of October, already 
irery severe in the climate of Russia, he went 
by water, his favourite way of travelling, tlTe 
cold seized him, and he felt it. The physician 
advised him to return immediately to Peters- 
hnrgh ; he was not yet ill, but he expected to 
become so. An honourable cause, worthy of 
his great soul, the cause of humanity, caused 
his relapse. 

He returned by the Achta; he ssm^ a boat 
overset, and the sailors in danger of pprisliiog, 
were struggling against the waves: be sent 
some of his crew to their assistance; they 
were unsuccessful, not being quick enough. 
Peter followed all their movements with his 
eye; his generous heart beat for the wretched, 
helpless beings; he could restrain himself no 
looger; he ordered his yatcht to advance, he 
plunged into the water, and hastentd to suc- 
cour the unfortunate! his strength and his 
lofty stature rendered him fit for an enterprise 
of this kind ; he saved, and dragged all these 
sailors out of the water ! Bu t he felt the cold 
and damp had deeply penetrated his body, 
thongch he was free from pain. When he ar- 
rived at Petersbufgh he had a fatal relapse, 
a gangrene had taken place in the part affect- 
ed, and he died it the age of fifty-three jean. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN SARDINIA, SICILY, MALTA, &c. IN 1811. 



BY JOHB 6ALT. 



Hating staid a few daya at Girgeati, 1 
IMTOceedcd acrois the noantaini to Palermo 
io a letica, the only kiod of carriage saitable 
to tbe country roads of Sicily It ia in tlie 
form of a coach, and carried between two malea 
10 the style of a sedan chair. 

The country between Girgeati and Palermo 
is what a painter would probably call, very 
beaatiful, and a young lady, romantic. It if, 
however, really often savage, seldom pleaaant, 
and altogether such aa only neceasity should 
lead me to pass agaia« But in many placea 
one cannot avoid observing the liberality of 
nature to Sicily. The soil here aad there, 
ifikert the torrents from the mountains had 
worn out channeU, appeared to be not less 
than twenty or thirty feet in depth. The 
fields, from which the harvest had just been 
removed, bore scarcely any traces of tillage. 
The Sicilian husbandry utensils are still in a 
rude state J the native fertility of the land is 
never properly excited ; and the thinneas of 
the stubble on the fields shewed that the pro- 
duce had been scanty. 

In the village where 1 rested for the night 
my guard procured me a miserable lodging in 
a little wiue shop, but more comfortable, as 
be assured roe, than I should have found at 
the inn, where the mules and letica were 
stabled. 

Soon after leaving this village, we entered 
the great road to Palermo. I was equally 
pleased and surpriied at the number of well- 
dressed peaaants whom I met returning from 
the market, and the prosperous appearance 
of the country. The vineyards in many places 
were in excellent order ; the inclosures, though 
formed of that cumbrous shrub the prickly 
pear, were decently enough kept; and neat 
little country houses were interspersed among 
the fields. 

After leaving the mountains, and coming 
down upon the level between them and the 
aea, the approach to Palermo is uncommonly 
delightful. The city, crowned with numerous 
domes, appears scarcely inferior to the idea 



which one is apt to conceive from the descr'p* 
tioDs of Brydon. It stands at the junction of 
several valleys; and the surrounding mouo- 
tains are finely picturesque ; the sea al«o adds 
to the charms of the'view. The surface is 
frequently enlivened by numerous vessels and 
fishing-bosts, scattered over it to the utmost 
range of the sight. 

All the descriptions that I have seen of the 
capital of Sicily are rather defective than in. 
correct. Only the finest things are brought 
into the picture ; the great masses of mean 
and slovenly objects, which every where offrud 
the eye in the original, are excluded by tbe 
prejudices of tbe taste of travellers. Palermo, 
notwithatandingthe number and architectural 
magnificence of its palaces and churches, has 
an air of tawdry want, such as cannot be dis- 
tinctly described. Poverty seems really to 
be the ordinary condition of the people from 
the top to the bottom. The ground stories of 
the noble edifices in the Via Toled<i, as well aa 
in the other great streets, would never have 
been converted into shops and co£fee-honses, 
could the Princes and Dukes above-stairs have 
easily done otherwise. 

It is the custom here for tradesmen of all 
sorts to carry on their respective employments 
in the open air. The nnmber, in particular, 
of shoemakers and tailors at work in the Via 
Toledo is inconceivable. Indeed the crowd of 
persons in the streets is much beyond any thing 
that I have elsewhere seen ; certainly much 
greater than in London. But, considering 
the extent of the city, only four miles within 
the circumference of the walls, it is impossible 
to be believed that the population is so great 
aa the Siciliana allege. They Ulk of three 
hundred thousand inhabitants; a number, 
notwitbatanding that the people swelter by 
doaens together in very small apartments, not 
to be credited. The population of Palermo 
may be equal to that of Dublin. 

It appeara to me, that it is not only the 
practice of the Sicilian tradeamen to work in 
the straeta, b«t that particular streets in P«» 
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lenno are, in tone deg^ree, appropriated to - 
certain occupations : not that each trade ex- | 
clnsifely attaches itself to any one part of the 
town, bnt, generally speaking, it has a local 
aifaatloa, where it may be considered as pre- 
dominant. The Via Toledo seems to be the 
grand emporium of all the professions depen- 
dant on fashion. Another street it almost 
entirely occupied with brayiers ; and there is 
perhaps not a more noisy spot in all Europe, 
la a third street I observed a number of female 
children, in almost every house, employed in 
tambouring and embroidering mnslin. 

The collie of the Jesuits in the Via Toledo, 
is the finest building in Palermo. It may not 
occupy so much ground as Christ Church in 
Oxford, or Trinity in Cambridge, but in archi- 
tecture it excels them ^ and it is adorned with 
more cosily ornaments. The stairs and gal- 
leries are spacious. The steps of all the for- 
mer are made of Urge single blocks of marble, 
and the walls of the latter are hung with pic- 
tures and portraits, several of which are said 
to be very good. 

'Among the extraordiaary things in the 
frame of the society of this country, may be 
reckoned the exemption of articles of luxury 
from taxation. Neither carriages, horses, nor 
liouset, are tubject to asoessmeut. Even fo- 
reign wines in Palermo* are rated at little more 
than the wines of the island. But all those 
necessaries, of which the labourer requires as 
many and as much as the nobleman, contti* 
tnte the means of the revenue. Here the 
BBonopolies of bread, fish, oil, &c. ar^ an- 
nually farmed^ and the privilege of selling ice, 
which in Palermo is as much an article of 
necessity as porter is in London, is disposed 
of in the same manner. It is hardly possible 
to imagine a fact moi% strikingly illustrative of 
the contempt with which the people of this 
island are regarded. 

The quantity of Indian figt, or prickly pears, 
na they are sometimes called, consumed in 
Sicily, is almost incredible. In every part of 
the country you meet with plantations of In- 
dian figs. In every village, stalls are seen 
covered with Indian figs. At every corner of 
every street in Palermo, are piles of Indian 
figs. If a Sicilian be observed eating any 
thing, it is certainly Indian Agi, If he be 



carrying a basket, it is full of Indian figg. 
Every ass that is seen coming into the city in ' ' 
the morning is loaded with Indian figs. Every 
peasant that is seen in the evening counting 
his copper money on a stone, is reckoning the 
produce of his Indian figs. If any article be 
bad, it said not to be worth an I ndian fig ; and 
there is nothing in the world better than an 
Indian fig. It is the only luxury that the 
poor enjoy ; and, like all other luxuries, it is 
exempt from taxation. 

lu Palermo the population has exceeded 
the increase of houses, and, in consequence, 
it is exceedingly difficult to find an empty 
habitation. In the year 1809 the demand was 
greater than had ever before bren known, and 
waa attended in many instances with much 
inconvenience. Persons who had given notice 
of removal, not being able to find houses, re- 
fused to quit at the term ; and landlords, itt 
order to avail themselves of the augmented 
value of their property, gttempted to oblige 
the tenants either to remove or to pay a higher 
rent. This excited much conversation ; and, 
as the Sicilians have a great deal to say on all 
sut^ects, their noise and clamour at length 
reached the ears of Government, and it was 
thought expedient to order that no person in 
the possession of a house should, for that 
term, be forced to quit, nor any increase take 
place in the rate of fonts. This sudden influx 
of inhabitants in Palermo is supposed to 
be owing to Neapolitan and other Continental 
emigrants. 

The buildings erected during the early part 
of the last century are on a more magnificent 
I scale than those recently constructed. The 
style, if I may use the expreesion, was then 
more spacious, and the interior ornaments 
more splendid. The walls and cielings of the 
apartments in the new houses are either stain- 
ed with simple colours, or painted in imita- 
tion of paper hangings, while the doors and 
pannelling are commonly plain. But in the 
old houses, the walls are hung with satin and 
tapestry, the doors are gilded, and the pannels 
are often covered with mirrors or pictures. 
This alteration in the style of domestic accom- 
modation, might lead one to conclude that 
Palermo had fallen from its ancient opulence. 
Bat the falling off, in point of atate and shew 
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«i«y be owNig to tlie iiilr<Ml«cti«o of ft tattc 
#ir more comfort and OMnreniciice. Tbe ro- 
lideiiceoftlie nobiHtyin tbe capiUl, dvLtrnf 
the reffjrn of the preient Kmf , bfti dUTMcd 
ftmoof the tnidesmeii eo m«cb wealthy that 
a middle -chN hai bcj^mi to ariaa here ; while 
the fiuihioiiahle eorapetltionaof tbe nobility in 
Iheir entertahimciita baa impaired their la- 
heritaucey and forced them to iocnr debtt 
which no tooger permit them to maintain the 
' aplendonr of their anceatort. If» therefore, no 
palacfa be now boilding, h«t many falling 
into ruin, changea may be obterred going on 
which more than compensate this diaadTan- 
tage. The anbttrba of Palermo begta to in- 
dicate lomeChing like the formatloa of that 
comfortable middle clast, which ia tbe pre- 
eminent boait and distinction of England. 
, The Palermitans are certainly greatly addict- 
ed to cards and bUHards. The number of 
gaming'honses adapted to all ranks and de- , 
grees is astonishing. So general and habitnal, 
Indeed, is the pauion for play, that it mani- 
l^ats itself in sitaations where, prerionsly, one 
shoald not expect to meet with it;« it is the nri- 
Ing passion of theSiciHans. In going one morn- 
ing to theTribnnalof Justice, I saw a gronpe 
of card-players aittmg on the landing place 
•f the staircase, eameatly occupied with their 
game, althovgh the bastle arovnd them was 
as great as that of tbe Royal Exchange of Lon- 
don at high change thne. Oit the Marlua, 
when the weather will not permit the boata to 
pnt to sea, I have frequently seen the liaher- 
men at cards ; nor ia it nnusnal to observe 
bands of idle boya sitting on tbe steps of the 
ehorch- doors engaged in tl^ same spendthrift 
occapatioQ. 

One of the most pnzcling things to an Eng. 
lish stranger in SkUy is tbe mode ^f rer kon- 
iog time. I was aevetal daya la Palermo be- 
fore I understood it^ or indeed anspected that 
It diffrred lh>m oara, baring either never 
beardy or forgolton, that the Italian mode of 
eompntiag was diiercnl from that of the rest 
of Enropc SomctiaMa the pttblic dock in ti>e 
Fiftsza Marina, where I ataid, pronounced tbe 
hours with much andiblc distinctness, and 
there was lUlle difference between it and my 
watch; but itwaa in general so iBcoberant, 
that I begaB to thbk that tbe iBlelltcUvf tb« 



atcqple were deranged. Tbe servants in the 
hotel, being acqnaiated with our way af 
reckoning tbe hours, never fonod any diffi- 
culty in understanding my orders or inqulrtea 
which respected time, and they always an- 
swered according to our practice. I know not 
how long I might have continued in this state 
of ignorance and error^ had not I overheard a 
gentlemen .observe jocularly that it was noo« 
to-day at the seventeenth honr. This expres- 
sion excited my attention ; and, after I got 
[ borne, and had thrown myaelf upon a sofa, 
I began to ruminate npon it. ^ Waa it a scrip- 
tural mode of expression ?** No : ** for the 
Jews reckoned from the watches of the 
night :-~Wliat can it mean ?** — ^At this inte^ 
resting moment, the waiter happening to come 
into the room, was, just as he entered, asked 
by some one in the passage, ** what o'clock ft 
then was?"—" Twenty- one and a half," an- 
swered he. *^ Twenty-one and a half o^clock,** 
echoed 1 : ** why this is still more mysterious." 
I immediately started upright, and began to 
examine the waiter on the subject. Tbe result 
was a moat satisfactory explanation of tbe 
whole myatery, and an ample vindication of 
the steeple from the suspicion that I enter- 
tained of its sanity. The Sicilians, it seems, 
begin to reckon their time from sun-set, an 
hour after which is one of the oVIock i in con- 
sequence, as the declination of the sun alters, 
the time by the clock at which it is noon also 
changes. Part of my error as to tbe public 
clock had arisen, I found, in consequence of 
its superior endowments, for it told quarters 
as well as the hours, and the hours only by 
half doiens. 

The appearance of the Italian Theatre, and 
the interior arrangement, I thiuk superior to 
ours. The boxes are jnug little lodges, suit- 
able fur many purposes, as well as of seeing 
the performance on the stage. There is no 
gallery. But the pit is divided into two de- 
partments. The back division being at a lower 
rate, answers the purpose of a gallery equally 
well, and ia OMn-e easily kept in order. ]>h«- 
turbaucea, indeed, are not likely to occur ia 
the Theatres of Palermo *, for the benchea are 
subdivided into n certain number of aeafv 
each, and on pftying the price at tbe door, • 
tidcft, with tbe sumbar of tbe bench and tli* 
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ftat, it ^rta. One it not, therefore, exposed 
to aay pressure, •nd s teat may be alvaya 
tccared by seodiBg in tini« for a ticket* It 
if not the costuin for persons to go alone to 
tke boxes, because it is necesvary to pay for 
tbe whole box. But, in taking a box, the 
Bomber which may be carried with one is of 
■o consequence ; a good regulation for fa- 
ailics where there are many unmarried daugh- 
ters. The boxes are separated from each 
other in front by a diviaion apparently abont 
a foot broad, which gives them a much 
sangger appearance than the pigeon-holes of 
the King's Theatre in London, and adds 
grectly to the symmetry and beauty of the 
house. 

A great psrt of the audience in the pit ge- 
nerally consists of the OflScers of the Guards 
and the Garrison, aud some of the knacky 
little ones carry gimblels in their pockets, 
which they screw into the back of the seats 
liefore them, to sf nre as pegs for their hats. 
Females are not allowed to come into the pit ; 
and, instead of the women that annoy one so 
mnch in tbe London houses with " Nice 
orangea, and a bill of the play,** the servants 
of tbe company in the boxes attend their 
maatera or mistresses with ices, &c. and one 
person has a moooply of the sale of refresh- 
ments in the pit. 

In the Theatres of Palermo there are two 
excellent customs for the public, the authors, 
and tbe performers. When a new piece is to 
be brought out, the Court gci^erally goes to 
the Theatre, and, by its presence, insures a 
Ciir bearing to the performance. An actor, 
before tbe sovereign, rarely has presumption 
enough to sloven over his part, and coospira- 
tora are restrained in their designs, whether 
they be against tbe author or the public. The 
practice of applauding, by clapping the 
bands, is here as vehemently in use as with 
ns ; bat singers are not obliged to repeat their 
songs at the will of ten or a dosen obstrepe- 
rous eucorers. When the appUuse continnes 
so long and general as distinctly to show the 
wish of the audience, the Lord Mayor of the 
city, as we should call him, or the magistrate 
next in rank to him, when he happena not 
to be present, gives a sign to the actor, and the 
^ng is repeated. Certainly neither of these 



two customs does, in the smallest degree, in. 
fringe public liberty ( on the contrary, by 
securing justice to individuals, they pro* 
nsote it. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that tbe geatl- 
culatioB on the stage of Palermo is more mA- 
derale tbant>ars : it is, at the same time, much 
more emphatic. The Sicilians, indeed, exetl 
in this reapect ; and even in the streets, one 
somctimea sees an unstudied display of thia 
tacit oratory equal to somo of our best preme* 
ditated exhibitiona. 

Tbe apparatus of tbe Palcriaian atagip ia not 
for an instant to be compared to that of the 
amallfst of tbe London booses, either in point 
of magnificence or of variety. But in some 
other things it is not inferior ; fior though the 
dresses are less splendid, and the scemury less 
variona, the dramas are got up with nuMk 
minuteness and propriety of decoration. 

Of the chafacter and conditioB of the Ski- 
liaa Nobles I have anlformly received hmi mmm 
opinion. The tioM of hy far the greater nnaa- 
ber is spent in the pursuit of amuaement^ and 
of any other oliject than the pnblic good. The 
naoal of them are in debt, and tbe incomes of 
but /e« are adequate to their wants : many 
are in a sate of absolute beggary. 

One evening, as I happened to beretnvning 
home, 1 fell in with a procession of monkaand 
soldiers, bearing an image of St. Francis ; and 
not having aeen any thing of the kind befber^ 
I went with the crowd iota- a chnrch towards 
which the procession was moving. While 
reckoniaig the number of the firiara an they 
entered, and having reached one hundred and 
seventy, all excellent subjects for sohliars, n 
well-dressed gentleman caase up to me, and, 
bowing, pointed to some of the omaasenta •• 
objects KTorthy of a stra»ger*s curiosity ; haC 
perceiving use sliy of eateriug i»to conversa- 
tion with him, and the proceaaion entering 
the chnrch at the same time, he walked or wan 
forced by the cnrrent of the crowd nwny. 

The idol being placed near the high alur, 
the crowd began to chaunt a hymn. As they 
all fell on their knees, and my tight preju- 
dices and small clothes would not permit me 
to do the same, I turned into one of the side 
chapels, and, leaning against the railing of the 
nltar, began to specutote on the spectacle he- 
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fore me, when the stranger again accoated 
roe. Somewhat disconcerted by the inter- 
ruptioBy and liy the forwardnesa of the man, 
I abruptly quitted my place. But before 
1 bad moved two atep^, he approached, and 
bowing, aaid, ** I am the Baron M— — , 
and my palace i« juat opposite.** At this 
instant the worshippers rose, and the pro- 
cession turning to go out at one of the side 
doors near where we were atanding, before 
I could retreat, I fcnnd myself involved in the 
crowd, and obliged to go with the stream. 
IVhen I reached the street, I found the 
stranger again at my side. This is very ex- 
traordinary, thought I ; and, without seeming 
to notice him, walked away. He followed ; 
and when we bad got out of the nucleus of 
the throng, he seised me firmly by the arm, 
and drew me aside. Enraged and alarmed at 
this myserioos treatment, I shook him fiercely 
from me. For about the time that one eoald 
count twenty, he seemed to heaitate ; and then, 
auddenly coming back, repeated, in Italian, 
with considerable energy, ** I, I am the Baron 
M— -*. This is my paUce; but I have no- 
thing to cat !'* I looked at the building, near 
the gate of which we were then standing : it 
was old and ruinous : there was no lamp in 
the coart.yard, and only a faint light glim- 
Bering in one of the wiudows. 

Mistaking my silence and astonishment, he 
pulled oiit bis watch, and, placing it in my 
hand, entreated me to give him aome money. 
As I had no disposition to become a pawn- 
broker, I returned it with some expressions of 
surprise, and took out my pnrse with the in- 
tention of giving it to biro, for it only con- 
tained two or three small pieces. But 
bere all the solemnity of the adventure ter- 
minated. He anatched it out of my baud, 
and^emptying the contenta into his own, re- 
tnmed it; and, wishing m£ good night, ran 
into the gateway. 

Since the arrival of the British in Sicily, the 
price of meat baa nearly doubled^ and the 
▼aine of cattle of all descriptons has bcou 
raiaed prodigiously throughout the whole 
island ; the effect of which mast soon be felt 
in the improved cultivation of the land, and 
an ^ncreaae of the wages of labour. The value 
•f aristocratic property will be increased, and 



the value of the poor man*s atock (hik 
strength) willalso share in the general benefit. 
The Sicilians themselves are no great con- 
sumers of animal food. Sallads, macaronies, 
and olives, constitute the main part of their 
fare ; and if the frugality that is the result 
of necessity were a virtue, their temperance 
would deserve great praise. Children and 
young people eat bread to breakfaat; but 
adults seldom take more than a aiagle cup of 
coffee. The dinner hour is early, and corre- 
sponds to the lunching time of the English. 
Supper is the principal meal. They do not 
drink wine at table with one another aa we do, 
but fill their glasses as they please. Nor is it 
the custom to inquire of a stranger, of what 
dish he would choose to eat. The fiib and 
meata being cut up, a servant carriea them 
round, and the guest takes whichever he 
likes. There is, in general, an evident imita- 
tion of British castoms ; but, like all other 
imitations, the effects are sometimes Indicrous. 
In Palermo it is not confined to dress and . 
the etiquettes of the table ; but extends even 
to the construction of the houses. There are 
several new oaea painted to imitate bricks, 
with which the propriecora have heard that 
the English bouses are built. The most lu- 
dicrous instance of this taste, that I have 
seen, is the palace of Prince Belmonte, at the 
bottom of Mount Pelegrino. The building is 
certainly in the British style, and not unlike 
the body of Wanstead- house, in the neighbour- 
hood of lA>Ddon. The stone of Palermo is so 
very coarse, that it is necessary to coat the 
walls with a plaster prepared from it. But 
instead of the naiive stone colour of the plaster 
being retained, the walls of this palace are 
painted to resemble brick, to the great dis- 
grace of a beautitul marble portico. 

In the whole city of Palermo, whicb pro- 
bably exceeds in the number of palaces all 
the citiea of the Bi-itisb empire put together, 
and the population of which is more than 
double that of Edinburgh, there are but two 
regular booksellers. There are, it ia true, 
several other ahops where books are sold ; but 
they are mean and dirty, and only antin 
quaries and vermin frequent them. 

The Queen must, undoubtedly, be consider* 
ed as the first peraon in Sicily^ at the Kiog^ 
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foave* all the affairs of the atate to her ma- 
aafement; and certamly she condacts them 
with mach address aod spirit. The wisdom 
of her measnresy as to the effect intended, is 
another question. In her attention tohusi- 
Bcss she is quite indefatigable ; and the nnm* 
her of letters and papers, which appear in her 
•wo haud-writinf, is so extraordinary, that I 
have beard her application described as a pas- 
sion for doing CTcry thing herself. Notwitb^ 
standing the moral defiects generally laid to 
her charge, she is said to be much esteemed by 
her immediate attendants, and to poaaeas 
many amiable qualities. In her affections as 
a mother, she is intitled to the greatest re- 
spect. It is indeed not uncommon to find the 
public and prirate character of pefaons in high 
stations at variance. 



' The chief merit of the King is bis good 
nature, of which he possesses an abundant 
portiou. He is, I think, very popular among 
the Sicilians ; who, in no small degree, mani- 
fest the same characteristic as their sovereign* 
Not taking any active part in the proceedings of 
government, he escapes the odium of its mea- 
sures J and be has, occasionally, interfered 
in cases of particular grievance, in a way that 
has obtained the applause of his people ; so 
that, in those acts where be has appeared 
at all as the .monarch, be has been alwaya 
seen to advantage. I have been told that be if 
partial to our national character, and not even 
irritated at the freedom with which his own 
condact haa bean treated by some of our 
writers. 



LETTERS ON THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c OF DIFFERENT 

COUNTRIES. 



LETTER I.— HUNGARY. 
Tbb fiiendsbip which unites ns, will not 
nllow me to refuse you the pleasure yon pro- 
mise yourself in the communications and re- 
flections which I mean to give you, and which 
I have made on the mannera and customs of 
the different countries througji which I have 
travelled. Do not, however, expect to meet 
with a circumstantial detail of those solgects, 
on which I intend only slightly to touch: the 
nndertaking would be too profound and exten- 
aive to be the theme of these few letters. We 
iMve each of ua sagacity enough to know 
what will be sufficient to prove to you the 
physical and moral causes, with their conse- 
quences of what \ shall lay before yon. 

1 will begin by Hungary] a country much 
better known to Europe than it deserves to 
be ; yon are acquainted with its natural and 
political history, and consequently all that 1 
can say on that subject will be useless : bow- 
tittTf without pretending to refresh your me- 
mory by those facts, which msy be absolutely 
■e cssaar y to the elucidation of my narrative, 
I beg leave to remind you, that it was some 
4livide4 nations which inhabited this kingdom, 
to which the Bona gava their name; and yon 
ilill ncollccty withont d«jA^ tbat it was 



Hungary of Mowbray, descended from tbest 
Huns, who gained it, by conquest of tii« 
Roman Empire, over the first inhabitants of 
this country; and that the Huna rescued il 
from the dominion of the Romans, and that 
it was wrested firom them by the Madiars, th« 
original natives of Cancasns; that they 
quitted it about the ninth century to disperse 
themselves amongst the Sclavonians,' and that 
they afterwards marched forth and endea« 
voured to penetrate into Poland and Bohemia s 
the valour of the inhabitants and the thicknesn 
of their forests were invincible obstaclea 
against them, and repulsed by these difficuU 
ties they departed for Hungary, irhich they 
entered, by traversing the morasses. Here 
they met with but a feeble resistance. 

The Madiars are now some of the most 
wealthy proprietors ; and several of them ar« 
of the first nnbility t the families the most 
splendid and ancient are the Fatilys, tha 
Erdudys, tfaf Natbiarys, Nadastys, Banffys, 
Festoliers, and Boras; all descended from 
these conquerors. All these nobles act by tho 
law of excluiive property, so contrary to • 
nation's prosperity. The Sdavonians, called 
SktvagueSf by the people of Hungary, inhabit 
iIm western part} they werf evidently est» 
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Mnbed Ui the IdigdoM before the IncttnioB of 
the Ma^iara. Tbe alaTery ie wbich the fOQt 
Fertgamys hmwe exMted erer since their Utt 
ooB^ocrors, in the tinef of feiidml power, 
who took twtry advintag e o^ thtt dettroctiTe 
B3PtteiB, sod which wo«ild hsve yel renalftcd 
ia their hftndi) it shocking (hoi the Madtsrs 
bove silio their owi»> possessioB at present)- 
Those people have presenrcd all the warlike 
disposition of their ancestors, and tho difiiereai 
customs which yet csist aosoof tbeoti are 
owinf to their affinity to the eastern inhabi- 
tants of Gaucasns, who are the sa»e people, 
and whose laugnage has soaw reseoihlance to 
all the Madiars ; and this resemblance is so 
dose, that the knowledge of one of these 
liogoages is sutficieut to the understanding 
of the other. 

The most prevailing custom amonpt the 
Madiars, whom we call the original Uuuga- 
rians, is novrr to shut np their cattle in a 
stable : this proves them to be a wandering 
people ; and the observance of this custom, in 
n conotry much nearer to civiiited nations 
Chan Rusfliai Poland, $nd other European 
countrif Sy inhabited by a barbarota people, 
and amongst whom cvoa the custom oigmeit 
OKists no longer^ proves that the Hungarians 
are the. last wmadcriog nation wbicb submitted 
itself to the labours of agriculture ) if we 
may call that species of labour agriculture, 
Which is just sufficient for the Hungarian to 
piMuie the »eccMvies of liie, in a climate, 
vheie the earth produces spontaaeonsly^ every 
need conided to its natural fruilftilness; such 
ns wheat, oor% barley, oats, spelt, millet, 
and rice ; which are all produced with rapidity^ 
in this fnrtile aoil j the vegeiablcB are of a 
flavour and consiatancy the most exquisite; 
the vine, by the strength of its vegetation and 
^ productive force, is of such a nature, that 
the vines of Italy itself cannot stand in com- 
petition with its fertility. 

What you have just perused is the actual 
^twatte of Hjimgary. I renonqge all political 
iafarmntkm; for there are causes as weH as 
•fleets amongst mankind^ we.aee them horn, 
weaee-themgrow up and die, without seavch- 
Ing out t^ cawso of their bnrt^ their depvc- 
lopemmt is Kfe^ or tlMhr death : what nqmatMs 
will alow he the p«ifott«|f thfsooy letltn^ 



which are destined to satisiy your curiosity 
upon those objects, which you must assist nw 
to iuvestigate for your peculiar gratlftcatioo. 



LETTER II. 

I am chamsed, my dear Aiend, that you ap* 
prove of my renouncing all political suljcota 
in my Jetters on Hungary. The constitutioa 
of a country, which imagines itself free, yet is 
so far removed from every principle of libertyi 
that I see no way of Jnstl^rinf that speciw of 
insurrection which took place ia Hungary 
against Joseph II. The views of this prtnea 
are hut too well known to find a place In this 
sketch, which Is Intended only to pourtray, as 
truly as possible, a coaiplete picture of the 
manners and customs of the Hungarians. 

We may venture to assert that the Hun* 
gsrians are an unsettled and warlike people. 
The history of the wars, in which these valiant 
people distinguished themselyes oAen by 
thfir bravery and perseverance, leaves no 
doubt of their miHtary prowess; and their 
eastoms, observed in all their originality, at 
this present Jtlmo amongst the lorwer classes, 
prove to ns, anffieiently, that the HnngaHtUs 
wcr« a wandering people, even af^er other 
^tioos, the most barbarous in Europe, had 
ceased to he so. Let us see In their positive 
and negative manners, if we have not strong 
reasons to persist in our opinion? 

The distinct character of a wandering natioi 
in the aecond degree of society is idleness, 
and tlM love of liberty ; yet they cannot he 
said to love it ; for they know not that sacrel 
liberty, which proceeds from wise laws and the 
balance of power. The constHntion of Eng- 
land, that nsaster-piece of, the human under, 
standing, that Egis of national and individual 
independence, is as much too elevated for their 
views, aa it can be for the ol^ect of their d^ 
sires. They know no otiier liberty than that 
of wandering about withibcir flocks, in those 
vast countries, wMch tliek valour heretofote 
conquered, and to revonge their inyuries, with* 
ont the interventios of men, unknown to 
thom ; and their ferocity and v ehe men t paasient 
will sot perkmt thorn to resort to thestow 
neana of joatlce} nltboogh the modesof ^ 
.prieal employed hy the Mbility mi gefltry #f 
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Hnfary mifbt inoilcate Ike love of the H«n* 
fwiut hr ittdirMaal indeptodaiee, tbcre 
^etraiiaiM tdo frvfotind ft trait of the national 
character to be eaaily eradicated, and wUcli I 
Wre witnessed in Tarions crentv. Excepting 
itatate labonr, f which the.Hangariani are 
sikject, as well as the Sdaironiant, the 
Saxons, the Swabians and other northern sob- 
jects established in Hmifary, the Madiar or 
Honfarian follows no occupation; he lan- 
gaishcs after ease, it is the wish that he fbcdt 
npon, aa he wanders amidst the Tallies of 
Caacasns, and through extensive plains, where 
not a tree defends the idle inhabitant from im 
ardent and scorcfaiag san, dnring the summer, 
and straw, dry mud or tnrf, are the only coan- 
hostible matters which shields him from the 
riforons cold which the Levant winds bring 
from the frozen plains of Rnaaia ; and sleeping 
under low cottages of mud he is defended 
from these rigours only by a wall of packing 
cloths. Soaitnated) and la tm ingly d e pfi re d 
#f all means of axiating in a cl ia w ite^ where 
extremea both of cold and heat Are ao exces- 
sive, tlio Hungarians, nHbengh t^ seasons 
succeed ench other, never thlak of eheltering 
thenmelves against tliem : trhmi the svn exer- 
cises its productive and genial warmth over 
plants and antmala, nnd by it*s vivM^ing rays 
covers the country with harvest and vintnge, 
tha Hnngarian viewa with Indi flcfi nc e, what 



to \hi4 eye of indu$ti7%«nl^ be an esdmosHeft 
treasure : bnt now It liceomes to these nativei 
only an element of sickness and destrnciioni 
Therelbra it is not Ignumnee which is the Iktnl 
etLWte of tha Htingariaa's hidolenee^ and thK 
mnbes him wish tn escape from his native alv | 
he well knowa tkat the lakes and marshal 
formed liy the inundations of the rivers, and 
those torrents which descend from tlie iiionn^ 
tains, are dried up and stagnate every yttr^ and 
that not only the fish, bnt the reptiles attd 
plants all die together, from the ardent effects 
of the sun\ great efiWvescence ; so that thil 
mass of corruption imparts to mankind a pofl- 
sonous death. Bnt nothing can draw th^ 
Hungarian out of his apathy ; be hopes, from 
his robust constitution, a return to health, the 
loss of which he appears to regard aa a meatta 
of dispensing him from that labour whith ha 
owea tohis Lord; andif he rcjoioea iathepaa* 
tilential iafloence of tha autumnal season, h« 
finds in the recovery or in the continnatioa of 
his health, a new asotive for penisting in idin* 
nem. The Dnnnbe, that eventful aonrce of 
s<* much wealth, would be alsMtt naelem to 
the Hungariana if tts shores were Inhabited 
only by them; the ndvantnges which GermMf 
and Hungary night draw from the navigalton 
of this Hver, and the sta^ of that navlgntiott^ 
shall be the aul^ecta of my nest letter. 
(fh b9€mUinme4.) 



THE NEW SYSTEM OF BOTANY, 

WITH PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PHILOSOPBT OF FLORA, &€. &C. ftc. 



It is a curiona fact, that the most ener- 
getic and the most persevering efforts of nsan 
are often directed to meaaures whose eljiiect 
seems to be to counteract the regaktioas of 
Providence. Mankind, in its various races, if 
not originally fbrnKd for the dtfierent climates 
in which they are found, have at length boooase 
•o natnraliaed to each, that a tmns|dantat«on 
Is always attended with a constitutional change; 
nod so Altai are often the effects of this trans- 
plantation, thaf several well aaeanfng people 
<have argued from tkenoo that this change and 
inlercQOjrse were cMtiirf to 4he nhnighti 



Bnt if this may be observcfd In animal, it hi 
even more sti^ngly marked in vegetable lifh, 
as every climate has its specific plants, whick 
are constitntlonilly unfitted for transptanta^ 
tion ; and which, indeed, nothhig but the ut* 
OMMt ingfwuily, industry, and expence, cbold 
ever have preserved in a state even of simplh 
vegetation hi climates of very different temper* 
atures. 

So fkr, however, from considering thte aii 
any proof that the benevolent deify intedd* 
ed to confine specific plants to specific dls- 
trteU, we oftght rathfer to consider it merely 
•a a confirmation of that position, that instead 
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of the ingenuity of man being appliedl to the 
purpose of triumphiBf over the intcntioM of 
nature, it ia more ratioual to suppose it to 
hare been, tbe design of the great Being that 
i^an sbould in alk possible ways eaert bis own 
Invention, sagacity, and industry, not only foe I 
personal security and siipport, but even for 
his amusement ; nay, tha^ the ingenuity dis- 
played for the latter purpoHes should in many 
instances be attended with the happiest resulta 
for society. 

Of (be rarioufl attempts of that nature to 
which we atlude, none perhaps have been at- 
tende<l with more success than the naturaliza- 
tion of the 

MAGNOLIA. 

Of which, only fifty years ago, it was said, 
that *< if it can be so f^r naturaliied as to en- 
dure the coid of our severe winters in the 
open air, it will be one of the greatest oma- 
nents to our plantations.** Now this has not 
odly been proved practicable so far aa regarda 
the hardier species, but even with respect to 
■ome of the more tender oois; of which there 
are many specimens in various parta of the 
kingdom, but particularly at the Earl of Co- 
Tentry*s, at Croom Pairk, in WorcestershUre, 
vfaere they are trained to south walb, and 
regularly produce their elegant flowers in the 
greateat perfection. These are indeed attended 
with careful assiduity, particnUrly in the early 
frosts in autumn, when the tree is liable to 
■offer most from the weather, aa the extremi- 
ties of the shoots are then in a very tender 
state. 

All the varieties of this tree wliich we know, 
ore originally American ; but the finest, both 
with respect to the beauty of tlie tree itself 
and the elegance of its flower, is the laurel- 
leaved magnolia, or tulip tree ^ the first name 
ia derived from the modern botanical affecta- 
tion of conferring immortality on n man*8 
friends by Lalini«Bg their names into the Lin< 
oean nomenclature, this having by its god- 
frtther, Plumier, been adopted from that of 
Pierre Magnol, Professor of medicintr, and 
Prefect of the botanical garden at Montpelier; 
and the aecond naturally arising from its great 
«nilarity to tjaat flower wbuao sane it bevi. 



There are now found to be aeven distinct 
species of it; the laurel-leaved magnolia, or 
magnolia graodiflora; Plumier^s magnolia,^ 
fur the aspiring Frenchman, whilst conferring 
immortality on his friend, did not forget him- 
self j swsmp msgnolii, or magnolia glauca;; 
magnolia obovata; magnoUatomfutosa; mag- 
nolia acuminata, whose flowers are of a blue 
colour; and the umbrella tree, or magnolia 
tripetala. 

The whole of these are classed aa FoLTAV- 
Dm A PoLTOTHiA, an4are placed in the na- 
tural order of C«a^fia<<e. In generic charac- 
ter they all agree ; the calyx has a three leaved 
perianth, the leaflets are deciduous, are petal 
shaped, ovate, and conc«ve ; there are nine 
petals in the corolla, these are oblong, concave, 
and narrowest at their insertion ; the filaments 
are numerous in the stsmens ; these are short 
and acuminate, compressed, and inserted be- 
low the germs into the common receptacle of 
the pistils ; on the margin of the filsments, 
on each aide, the anthers are fastened, and 
these are linear; the pistil containa many 
ovate oblong germa, which are two celled, and 
cover a cinb-shaped receptacle. The styles, 
which are extremely short, are contorted and 
recurved. The atigmas are villoae, and longi- 
tudinal of the atyle. The pericarp has an 
ovate atrobile, covered with compressed cap- 
sules which are roundish in form, slightly im- 
bricate, cluatered aad acute ; they are also per- 
manent, and are one celled and two valved, 
sessile, and opening outward. The seeds are 
irregular, either two or one; in shape they 
are roundish, and bang by a thread from the 
seama of each side of the strobile. 

It is a general observation throughout the 
whole genus, that the germs are two celled 
and two seeded ; whilst the ripe capsules are 
one celled and two valved. 

In essential character also, they all agree 
in having the calyx three leaved, petals nine 
leaved, capsule one celled and two valved, and 
the seeds berried and pendulous. The whole 
genus may be said to claim the appellation of 
treea; their leaves are large and succulent; 
and the flowera are axillary, very large, and 
highly odorous. But the largest species of 
ail ia tbo laoftl karcd magnoliai or gc^ 
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talip trcCy wliich is found in the sonthera 
ctates of America, particularly Florida and 
Carolina, f^rowin; to a height of seventy or 
eighty feet, with a straight trunk sometimes 
more thau two feet in diameter, at which 
height it begins to send off large spreading 
hranches that form a head of the deepest green 
foliagp. The leaves too, are of an extraordi. 
nary sice, being often more than ten inches in 
length and ihvet in breadth in the centre. In 
conaietence they resemble the laurel, but are 
rather more waved in the edges, and their 
■pper surface is alway#of a lucid green, whilst 
nndemeath they are more of a russet. Though 
this tree is absolutely an evergreen, yet the 
leaves are so far deciduous as to fall off regu- 
larly as the branches extend themselves, and 
produce new leaves at their extremities. The 
flowers are always found at the ends of the 
branches; their colour is a pure white, and 
their odonr extremely agreeable. As fur the 
fruity it needs no other description than the 
botanical definition; for though the tree has 
now been made to stand our winters, yet our 
•ammers are not sufficiently warm to bring it 
to any perfection, nor indeed even to bring 
oat the flowers so early as in its native habitat, 
where it is in a state of floreseucc in May, 
continniug so for some months, and filling the 
Ibrests and swamps of Columbia with the most 
potent fragrance; while here it never flowers 
before the middle of June. 

Some of the other species are found in the 
Tfest Indies. The swamp magnolia, which 
never exceeds aixtcen feet in height, and is 
principally fonnd in 'the middle and southern 
etates of the northern contineat, yields a most 
4elightful odonr from its numerous flowers 
which hang on its branches during May and 
June, and often longer. Its wood is of some 
value in medicine, ui>der the various names of 
white laurel, swamp sassafras, aud beaver tree. 
The latter name ia very appropriate, for its 
voota are considered such a daiuty by the bea- 



vers, 88 to form the best bait for the traps to 
that icdustri'.us animal. 

Nothing can be more delightful than to wan- 
der amidnt these western wilds in a fine Ameri- 
can evening; for there evening displays charms 
of a peculiarly pleasing nature, though per- 
haps from our habits of combination, not quite 
equal to an evening«in England; but still it 
is delightful during the still, the dewy hour^ 
when nothing disturbs the t;ar but the shrill 
notes of the mocking b'rd, or perhaps the more 
plaintive strain of the blue bird and Virginia 
nightingale, to inhale its agreeable odour 
borne on the faintly whimpering breeze that 
scarcely stirs a Iraf of th* forest. 

Eren when the flowers have withered, ita 
berries are objecta of great beauty, beirg of a 
rich red colour, hanging on slender filaments 
in numerous bunches. These berries are 
often steeped in brandy, and are then consi- 
dered as highly efficacious in slight pectoral 
complaints ; and a decoction of the bark haa 
In many consumptive cases l>een known to be 
attended with beneficial results. 

One species of the magnolia is called in the 
bark settlements the cucumber tree, fiom ita 
fruity which is three inches long, bearing a 
great resemblance to a small cucumber. 

The last Tariety is the umbrella tree, which 
ia generally about twenty feet in height at ita 
full growth, with a very alender trunk. Ita 
leaves are of a remarkable length, and being 
placed in a circular manner at the end of each 
branch, they form something so like an um- 
brella as to have given rise to the name. All 
these latter varieties are deciduous; and it ia 
curious that in cultivation here the deciduona 
ones have been fonnd to be the hardiest. The 
isr^rella species have been nearly fifty yeara 
in cultivation in this country, and it has al- 
ways been found that as soon as they advance 
a little towards nQsturity they become very 
capable of bearing any cold they meet with 'm- 
this climate. 
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FINE ARTS. 



aintwnratfottjJ of tfie <^^it 3ltt; 

EXEMPLIFIED BY SKETCHES FROM THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AT PARIS. 



A DEAD CHRIST. 

The first observation which strikes an sma- 
tear in examining the historical works of Van 
Pyk is, that they are done from a different pal- 
let with his portraits ; in colonringf, in particu- 
lar, they are much inferior. As a portrait 
paiuter,Van Dyk is original ; bnt in hi8tory,he is 
werely a copyist ; he wished first to resemble 
Rubens, his master; then Titian; then Paul 
Veronese; but in portrait, he has only at- 
tempted to he himself 

The sentiment, the arrangement, the com- 
position of this picture are good ; but we can- 
not say so of its expression : the body of 
Christ, indeed, «c«onot be said to have any 
defect III the dravlog; but Hen the head is 
sot divine, nor even noble ; the Virgin ia ac- 
curate, but her grief is common, too studied ; 
H is merely the grief of a mother ; it is prof e, i 
where we expect poetry; it is aSUbat, but 
»ot a Pergoleae. 

' The air of the Magdalen too, ia too young, 
loo worldly ; she kisses the hand as if the 
hand waa still alive. As for the St. John, 
the only expression is that of attention; 
he is even more prosaic than the others; 
there is nothing apostolir, but he is merely 
• handsome young man present at an af- 
fteting scene, in which he himself is coo- 
cerned. The angel has too much import, 
nnce in the composition ; be is dressed too in 
the Dutch, and not in the Italian style. One 
may find many of his brothers in Rubens' 

pfCtttlVS. 

Van Dyk was more correct in his drawings 
than Rubens ; but then he was anxious to 
obtain the mode of colouring of his master, 
sought for it, and lost his own. 

The legs of the Christ are inky; and 
that through his never-ceasing principle of 
sacrificing all the inferior light; having no 
black draperies, he seems thus to have sought 
n substitute for them. 

This picture was brought to Paris, from the 
principal altar of the Begnin's church at Ant- 
werp; it has been engraved by Paul Pontius, 
and the design and sentiment being strictly 



adhered to, the effect of the engraving is even 
more Tigoroas than that of the pslntiag 
itself. 

CARDINAL BENTIVOGLIO 
was both a churchman and statesman ; and 
I the character of the head, its attitude, phj- 
siogoomy, and expression, are all in concert 
There Srere two Cardinals of the name of 
Bentivoglio, Louis and Francis. This man is 
quite the fliiiuf^er; his bead is po^t^ica/ ; there 
is diplomacy in his very look ; the light strikes 
on the full front, and descends by gradation 
over the whole figure ; his hands are those of 
the prelacy \ the Roman purple is beautiful ' 
and brilliant, and flesh must be strongly co- 
loured to preserve the proper contrast with i|. 
The folds of the drapery are perhaps rather 
studied ; towards the bottom they seem as if 
suddenly thrust in by the hand, the pic 
turesque intention of which, no donbt, has 
been to throw back and withdraw from the 
light, the retiring front; but when these 
! tricks are adopted, they ought to be of a na- 
ture not to be easily found out. 

However, after all, this portrait is one of 
the finest in the collection ; it possesaes all the 
firmness, all the assurance of a master ; the 
linen, and the laces of the ecclesiastical 
rocket, are not inky and sacrificed ; tbey have 
great freedom of colouring, and the flesh is 
nut less beautiful. 

There have been two engravings done from 
this portrait; one byPichiauti, a Florentine 
artbt, of which the style of engraving ia agree- 
able, but without vigour and without eflfect, 
although correct in its designing; a circum- 
stance which often hsppens where artists da 
not engrave after the picture itself, and cod* 
tent themselves with copying from a mere de- 
sign which never can inspire the spirit of the 
original. The other engraving is better j and 
bears a greater resemblance. The flesh Is done 
in the mezzotinto style, the hair, the beard, 
and the dress are performed by the grarer. 

N.B, Owing to a mistake <^ th€ Press, ike 
plate of MoncAUm was tubetituted for thai 
<f Charles I. whkk will be corrected intke 
enming Nwi^tr. 
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FUGITIVE POETRr. 



TO AN EXOTIC. 

H«st tboa bravM llie winiVy blast, 
BatlVing t1c«t, congealiug sir, 
TWit at 8|Ni»g to *ro»p »i lut ! 

Many a nigbt-ttorm bowling drear. 
Vainly ragiiif around tby tbed) 

Maaf « keen moroS br«atb antterc 
FaiPd to bow tby sbeltaPd bead. 

Ah ! coanterfrit of Spring, 
Sootbiagwitb deeeHtal brratb. 

Hid beneath a Zepbyr't wing, 
Sbafb of winter-— tbafU of death. 

Phcebnt lent a treacb^roos ray. 
Luring coafidoMv aad jof ^ 

Lnmf «n|ty f hatrayv 
Warmitf only to dealroy. 

Then thy toft dilating heart 

Gave its sKimK •'id ahad iU f«nn } 

Swift the phMifaDii knrU her d«rt, 
▲a in Hie clopda ah* dUnppiara. 

' Gentle alien to a aky. 
Ever varying ita state & 
The' its mUiYe, still must I 
Share thy feelings and thy fait. 

As contendlwf winds prav^il 

lo the elemental strifei 
Straining, slackening, tti^ assail 

All the treabUog strioga^of life. 

Sinking, then «y Uiw«i4 eye* 

Fail my cpirit to MMise ; 
Wearied, fainting ere they t\»tf . 

Exercise any limbs pcfusf . 

And as ev^ry scasoii*s coarse 
In the change of one we see; 

Ere *(is seen, I fe^fl its Cbrce, 
Shrinking, witheringi, like thee. 



A BALLAD. 
RcBCOCA was the fairest maid 
That on tbe Daoube*8 bordera pUyM; 
AmI many a V a nda o ms noblemnn 
F<»r her in tilt nnd towrfwy mn ; 
White lair Esbccca wHbM to SIM 
What yoath hep hnahand was to be. 

liefoccca heard thf gossrp* say, 

** A iooe from dwik till mtdnigbt stay, 

« Within the chnrdi- porch drear and dark, 

<< Upon the ^g»of gt. I»atk t 



<< And lovely maiden yon shall see 
«* What yoath your boiband is to be.'» 

Rebecca when the night grew dark, 
Upon the vigil of St. Mark, 
Observed by Psul (a rogaiah scont) 
Who goess*d the task she went about { 
Slepp'd to SI. Stephen*a church to aee 
What youth her huaband waa to be. 

Rebecca beard the acreecb.owf cry. 
And aaw tbe black bat round her fly | 

^ She aat, till wild with fear at laat 
Her blood ran eold» hrr pnlse heal fhsif 
And )et raab maid! ahe atopp*d to aaa 

' Wh«t youth hae hu nband wm (« be. 

Rebecca beifd tbe midnight chime 
Ring out tbe yawning peal of time j 
When shronded Paul, unlucky knave. 
Rose like a nj^^ £rom tbe grnve; 
And cry'd. " Fair maiden, cooae with m 
" For 1 your bridegroam am to be.** 
Rebecca tum*d her head aside. 
Seal forth a Uideouf fbriek, and died: > 
While Paul coufess'd himself in ?«iuy 
Rebecca never spoke again ! 
Ah! little, baplraa maid, did she 
Think death her husband waa to be. 

Rebeoaat ma§rthyaln»ylM||g 
Instruct the giddy aud the young ; 
FHght not, fond youth, tbe timid fair? 
Aud you too, gentle maidk ! bewafe j 
Norae^A, by lawless arU to see 
What yoatha your husbands are to be. 



EPITAPH, 

Supposed to have been intended hy Jpr Beattuf 
for himself. 
Escaped the gbH>m of oortal Ufe> n sonl 

Hert leaves its mouldering tenement of clay, 
Snfr, arhasa no cana their v^lasmg biHow* 
roll. 
Mo donhta bewilder, and no hopea betray. 
Like thee, I oncebav^ stem'd the s^n of life j 
Like the , have langui«h*d vfter empty joys, 
L.ke thee, htive lab^ ur'd iw the stormy strife^ 
been grievM fur trifles, and amua*d wiib loya. 

Yel for a while, 'gainst paasion^ threatfut 
blast, 

l«tst**ady reason urge tbe struegling oar; 
Shot thro* the reary gloom, the m<irii nt )ait 

tSives 40 thy hmging eye Ibt blissfal khore. 

If 
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Forget my frailties— thou art tlso frail«* 
Forgire my lapses, for thyself imiy'st fall ; 

Nor ready unmov*d, my arilcss teoder t 
I was a friendy O mao, to tbe»— to all. 



TO MY OhU HaRS£ SORREL. 

BY DR. WOLCOT. 

PiAE Sorrel, tkioe eyfg are grown dim, and 
thy feet 
No longer can trarcl the road ; 
Yet think not, penurious, I grudge thee thy 
meat, . 
Or forbid thee thy happy abode. 

Thou kpowest full well, tkat, in fair and foul 
wtather, 
Now*mid sepbyra, now tempeats abbor^d, 
How often like friends, we have journey *d to- 
gether. 
And never ezchangM a cross word. 

In a canter, or trot, or a gaVop, or leap 
(Ah me! what a satire on mau), 

I scarcely remf mber thou raad'sl a,/alse step j 
Let mortals say tliis if tbcy can ! 

To comfort thine age, take as usnal thy 
rounds ; 
Enjoy all my pastures can yield : 
Thy llmba shall not hang on a tree for the 
bounds; 
Tby bones aball Mt blMcb on the ftdd. 

Alaa ! shall tbe tale to my neighbours be told» 
A tale tbnt sweet mercy must doubt ; 

For tby food, shall I kiU thee, becauie tbom 
•rtold^ 
And unable to bear me about. 

Remembrance shall gratefully keep in her 

The excursions that ofl have been mine ; 
Then I dwell on thy virtues, and wish with a 

That my life had been bnrmlets as thine. 

When winter nppenn, with hb storms and 
bis snows ; 
Thai might fmcw lb« slow oourte of thy 
blood; 
Tbon Shalt have a dry bed for tby limbs to 
repose; 
A warm stable and plenty of food. 

Ingratitude never was thine, the disgrace, 
To thy praise which shall ever be sung : 

But by mem (let me say, with a blush for Ibe 
race), 
That my bosom has often bcea llupg : « 



Should I die before thee (for we know not our 
fate). 
Let tby f—n and suspicion be still. 
Till the close of thy life, shall benevolence 
wait; 
For thy name shall be first hi my tpf/l. 



THE DYING SOLDIER TO THE 
SETTING SUN. 
Yet stay, yet stay, departing beam. 

Nor meet too soon the western wave ; 
I would thy laat expiring beam 
Should grace a dying Soldier*s grave. 

The helm, which used my brows to shade^ 
Is rusted with the evening dew j 

My shattered limbs, at distance laid, • 
Tbe bitter pangs of death renew. 

Yet pleased I view tbe closing light. 
Mine eyes thy distant glimo^riiifs bail. 

Since in the Aerce destructive fight, 
My CouDtry^s btnoers still prevail. 

With thee at early mom I rose, 
ResolvM, the daring foe I met ; 

Together let our glories close, 
Fair Sun, together let us set! 

But thou shalt aet to rise again. 
And move in splendour as before ; 

Whilst I amidst these heaps of slain. 
Must set, alaa i tft rise no «Off« ! - 



MIDNIGHT. 
Tbs wearied hind is now ut rest. 

And the emberM fire decays. 
While tbe cricket, latest guest. 

Chimps o*er the dying blste. 

Slowly rising o*er the hill, 

Cynthia, bright, the prospect cheers ; 
And her figure on tbe rill 

Lovely as herself appears. 

Morpheus now has banish*d care. 
And each breaat enjoys repose. 

Save yon wretched love-lorn fair, 
Breathiug to the night her woea. 

Swifc the silver scene is changed. 
Tempests dark obaenre tbe aigbt | 

Clouds of Ueav*n'« artillVy ranged 
Mnster on the brow of night. 

Dreadful howls the raging blast, 
Furions o*er creation driven. 

While the Atkielst starea aghast. 
Trembling at affMidcd HtnTep ! 
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Wildly foans the surge ; mod, iMirk ! 

To the drowning ■eanian*8 groan! 
Aa tht billow- beaten bark^ 

Plangingy links for ever down! 
Awfal silence is restored ! 

And the burricano passed ! 
Quiet sleep tbe wind wbicb roared 

O^er tbe desolating waste! 
Gracioos now tb% orbs of light 

Brighten up the delag'd plasnt^ 
And the bells firom yonder height 

Tells that tranquil midnight reigns! 



ODB TO A SINGING BIRD. 

O THOU that glacTst my lonely hours, 
' With many a wildly warbled song. 
Whew melancboly round me lowers. 

And drives tier aullen storms along ; 
When fell adversity prepares 

To lead her delegated traiO| 
Pale sickness, want, remorse, and pain, 

With alt her host of lurking cares. 
The frif nds ordained to tame the human soul, 
Aad give tbn buasbM Wart to aympathy*s 
controul. 

Sweet soother #f my misery, say, 

Why dost than tlai^ thy joyous wing ? 
Why doft Uioaponr thy artless lay ? 
HowcaoRl thou, little prisoner, siog? 

Hast thou not caupe to gritve. 
That mart, unpitying man, has rent 
From thee the boon which nature meant, 
Thou shouldVt, as well as ho receive ? 
Tho power to woo thy partner in tbe grave. 
To baild, where instinct points, where cboioc 
directs to rove ? 

Ere while, when broodiof o^er my soul, 
Frowo*d the black demons of despair, 

Did not thy voice Ibetr power controul. 
And oft suppress the rising tear ? " 

Tf Fortune shootd be kiud. 
If e'er with afluence I am blest, 

- Ill ofitew seek some friend diclress'd, 
And when the weeping wretch I find. 

Then, tuneful moralist, TU copy thee, 

And solace all his woes with social syuipathy I 



BONAPARTfi. 

BY MR. SCOTT. 

FfumtkM <« Fuias «/* Dim Ro^tiekJ^ 
Ffton a mde isle his ruder lineage came. 
Tbe spark, that, from a 8ul>uib bover^ 
hearth 
Asrmdiiig, wraps some capital in flame, 
Hntb' ot a meaner or more aordtU birth. 



And for the sool,that bsde him waste thcearth. 
The sable land- flood from some swamp ob- 
scure, [dearth. 
That puisoos the glad husband-field with 

And by destrnctian bids its fame endure, 
llath not a source more suUen, stagnant, and 

impure. 
Before that Leader strode a shadowy form. 
Her limbs like mist, her torch like meteor 
shewM, [stonn. 

With whioh she beckoned biro thro* fight and 
And all he crushed that crossM his desperate 
road; [he trode ; 

Nor thought, nor feared, nor looked on what 
-Realms could not glut his pride, blood not 
slake. 
So ofl as e^er she shook her torch abroad— « 

It was AmhUioH bade his terrors wake. 
Nor deign'd she, as of yore, a miMer fonuT to 
. take. 

No longer now she •pnm*^ at mean rrstngi. 
Or staid her hand Sbr conquered frceman*a 



As when tbe fates of aged Rome to change 

By Capsar*a side she crossM the Rubicon ; 
Nor joyed she to bestow iht spoils sbs won. 
As when the banded powers of Greece were 
tasked 
To war beueath the youth of Macedon : 

No seemly veil hn modem minion askfd. 
He saw h?r hideous form, and loved the fiend 

unmasked. 
That Prelate marked his narch-^n banners 
blazed 
With l>atths won in m^ny a distant laud. 
On eagle standards and on .arms he gazed; 
** And bopest thon then,** he said, <• thy 
power shall stand ? 
1 thon hast boilded oe tbe shifting sand, 
And thou has tempered it with slaughter^a 
flood} [hand. 

And know, fell scourge In the Almighty's 
Gore. moistened trees shair perish In the bud, 
And, by a bloody death, shaU die the Man of 

Blood." 
The rutbh^sB Leader beckon*d from bla train 
A wan patrrnal.sbade, and bule him kweel. 
And p lied his temples with the Crown of Spiin, 
Willie trumpets rmg, and herslds cried 
"CastiUr 
Not that he tov*d htm— No!— >in tio man*8 
v«*»f [heart ; 

Scarce in his own e'er joyed that aullen 
Yet round that throne he bade bis warriors 
wheel. 
That the poor puppet might perf.irm his part. 
And be a sceptred slave, to his stern look to 
start. 
Nd 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OP FASHION. 



No. I.^MORWIIIG, 0»H0M« COSTUM*. 

A mUH eMibric fir^k, witk • 4tmi frawj 
tkort •!€€▼€• fmtieiied up in front wilh cordon 
ftnatMwhs nnoAhiMfMraMidoriworOfi'tfif 
dpftl; tbelmirdi«M«dtii fciM cnrit, nnd con- 
fined by m demi turban of ^eiy fine matlin tied 
on the rigbt side witb a tmaTI bow, silk stock- 
ings with lace clocks, richJy brocaded, and 
plain Mack kid sl||ipers. 

yo» 3.— Dress for tbb FaIbiokable 
Promehadbs. 
A fm^ tdfct peliSM, witk n fill stendkif- 
«p collar, worn carelessly open over a round 
white dress Offine French caflibric ; the peliate 
trinmed with a broad bordering of braided 
ribbon, the same colour as Ihe veUct. A Mi- 
nerva bonnet of anber colonred sarsnet, with 
a long white ostrich ftatkor SKross tke front} 
the lieatker made ronodv and very fell*, k>ng 
black lace veil, ah rtHgt^ie ; a chain neck- 
lace, comppsed of pearls with a gold ornament 
depending in front, representing the ApoUo 
i«yr«, set round witk a oirclc of pearls } a gold 
Li«bou chain witb an eye glaas kangiaf below 
the waist. Plain il»ld o^l-rlng psndanls* 
Purple half bvnts, and York tan gloves. 



GBNERAI* OOSERVATIONS 

OH 

FASHION dkl) DRESi. 

Fashion reigns over her followers as an ab- 
•olttte noaarch j an etegtfnt Preach author of 
dern date, assures as that «hcr Prime 



Minister of vengeance is JRidkuU^ who, with 
malignant smik, p nn ia h e s tkooc wko do not 
obey her laws.**^Tkese Inws, tbcis miA the 
regulstions of her government, we are at dili« 
gent pains every month to study ^ and least 
Ridkule should raise tbe saucy laugh against 
any of our female readera, we present to them 
the Mlowi^ •baewatinnv, which, IhMgh w« 
do not call upon them implieitif to n dkcre to, 
yet they may rest asa«ired» that |h«p take tkeir 
rise from onr frequent eppofftanilie^ nf mkq;- 
ling wilh the first dnssea of Ikikionnkin 
society. 

Pelisscfl, though we believe they ever will 
retain pre eminence for the promenade, are 
now, from tke mildness of tkie weather, in 
which spring cviooss its nppranek, gnnerally 
thrown open ; and a new article, tbe skort 
Indian coal, seems to be very prevalent amongst 
onr elf gsntest it is generatiy of fawn eotot^y 
and Bade of fine Merino cloth, richly em- 
broidered with silk of tke same colour, down 
the front and teams, and the bust is orna« 
mented a ^mt^aire. Some of tliese conts^e 
made in tkefoim of tke Sicilian twiie, open 
beforv, and are worw with n large Chinese hat, 
of pale brown beiver, entirely plain. Thd 
peasant*^ mantle of fine cloth of a drab colour, 
with the slope uf the neck fi»rmed only of a 
ftw plaits, fastened dewu wi>k a cordon and 
button, and the eora<^rs of tbe mantle simply 
rounded, are muck wo»>n by those ladiei who 
aflect a simpHcHy in thdr morning attirC : we 
have also observed a few ^-penscrs ; and over 
these is thrown, in elegant drapery, a long 
Indianshawl.of the scarf kind, tke coUnr of 
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tlie palest Ceylon ruby, the end* tenriclied by a 
wiegated border : this is A beautiful arf icle 
for a demi-sabon coitume, aod is suited to 
e>ery age. A very few cbiachilb muffs seem 
■ow to portend the quick exit of that com- 
fortable part of a lady*s dress, which is, in- 
deed, only adapted to the roost rigorous time 
of the winter. 

The Ciudad Rodngo cap of crimson velvet, 
trimmed with gold lace, and pelisse or spenser 
of the fame, hare appeared on a few lad its 
who are seldom seen in the streets of the me- 
tropolis without a carriage^ and all the^e 
conspicuous kind of dresses are by no means 
calculated for walking. Plain black beaver 
riding h-ats, quilted satin cottage bonnets, 
and small velvet hats of various forms, are 
most universal for outdoor costume 3 the 
Regency hat still continues in favour; and is 
now rendered much more becoming by a feather 
lalling ovtr in front. 

The gowns are made mnch in the same 
style as last month, only that high dresses 
aeem more than ever discai-ded; even for du- 
nestic parlies^ or home attire, many ladies 
have entirely thrown tbem aside- Embroidery 
on all gowns seems very prevalent ; ou those 
wliicb are formed of expensive and costly ma- 
terials for the eveniug, the embroidery i* fre- 
quently of gold or silver 'ytraina or dtmi trains, 
are very general, except at ball»| where fancj 
•eemt ag4in to exert her indncnce ; at one 
lately given by a person of dutipction, a 
f onng lady appeared in the fancy dress of a 
shcphcrdeas fi^m the roonntains inSwitxerland; 
ber light dancing shoes were oMde to look like 
tiM wooden sabots worn by those charming 
Monntaioears 3 the peasant's cross was of fine 
ycark i while the simple flowers on her head 
were composed of different coloured jewels. 
We cannot but repeat, that we wish to see 
these fancy balls prevail in England ; general 
iasl^ion cannot become all features alike; then 
every female would have an opportunity of 
adopting whatever style of dress which wonld 
best set off Jier person : every one would lie 
cochaated with a spectacle, whert every woman 
woald seen an enchao tress. 

Coloured crapes over white satin are much 
worn on an evening: Merino crape and plain 



sarsntt yet hold thdr pre-eminence at the 
dinner party, trimmed wHb lace, beads, or 
.ribbon according to the taste and fancy of the 
wearer; but the b'imming most In requisition 
is a kind of chain gimp composed c4 dark 
difHill^, int^rtuixed with small white beads. 

t^irps are not mnch worn except for matrons ; 
we hate observed one of alternate waves of 
black velvet, and amber cokmred satin, ex- 
tremeTy becoming; and which we believe h of 
Frisian caattmclion ; an elegant tiara, very 
little nifted, fomts Iho front ; and on the left 
side it worn. In the present Psriaian mode, aa 
half wreath of rich yellow rannncvhiss 
though flowers are not qoHe so mnch Worn aft . 
they were last month, we hope to see then 
renovate with the coming spring, as they are 
the sweetest aadn|0>tt srppr<ypriata omameat 
to the faircat flowers of craation. Baodtaa% 
either of Jcfrcls, bugles or polished steel are 
worn extremely low. on the forehead, almost 
d-la-Belisaire : the ladies wish to remind ut 
that, — " The God of I^ve a bandeau wears.** 
' Pearls and amethysts intermingled, topsxea 
at the deepest Brazilian dye, and elegantly 
wrought necklaces of the purest aterling gold, 
seem the mMt fivonrfte ortiameats in the 
jewellery line, at present; btit th Nothing 
doet the fk^hioa v^ry so mtieh a* ha this mou 
expenstte artfcle of female dress. 

The bMr Is drtat Hk the satte style ta last 

llVMltb. 

The laoae dealing haFf boot is now madeof 
very flae bladt etoth, end made to lace be^ 
hind^ tltttag asclsae at possible to the leg; 
the aide aeoms are ornaaMnted with gold ; and 
the top trimmed roirad with a gold fringe. 
HaKan stipptrs 6f various colours contiurte to 
be weirii of an evening. 

The prevailing colour* are fawn coloar, 
purple, amber, coquelicot, aud pale ruby. 

Few new Articles In ^rniture hate made 
tbelf appearance within these six weeks ; but 
the chandeliers of sale rroms are most in re* 
qaisition, made of an highly burnished com- 
position, representing Or ilfoaAi, with diamond 
cut ornaments fancifully suspended: these 
form a much more brilliant appearance than 
wjien the chandelier was entirely made of 
diamond cot glass. Antique Romao urna of 
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fold or silver, form the chief center onumeat 
oo the supper tablet of the Qoble aad opulent. 

India Muslioti we nndecttand, are again 
coming much into wear; and for the informa- 
tion of our Fashionable Readers, we have 
observed, at the house of Millard, in ikt 
City, some of the choicest productions of the 
Bast Indies from the Company^s recent Sale of 
Beugal Muslins, k,c. Their beauty is cxqni- 
aite, and from the extreme low prices that 
liouse (which for, many years has been the 
principal mart f»f the Company^s goods) is 
selli og them at« it is evident the Hgaourable 
Company can have but little export trade. 



THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 

J» a aerin ^ LHten Jrom a GeniUmaH ^f rank 

and tatte, to a Ladg qf QuaUtjf. 

Letter VIII. 
As certain magicians, in dsys of fairyism^ 
l.edthe fair, whose hearts they thought by 
vanity to beguile, through warehouses filled 
with the gorgeous manufoctures of magnifi. 
cence, I have condmcted your L4MlyslMp fi-oro 
loom to loom, devised by the -sl^ilfol artificer 
for the adornment of the rich. But, as I am 
no necromancer, to cast a gleam over your 
sight, and steal your heart by the detObion 
of your eyes j nor you a prey to be caught by 
the cards of vanity, let them be never so 
curiously woven in its glittering snare; after 
shewing yon a few more stuffs for baronial 
pomp, I shall next coodu<;t your Ladyship 
into the well-stored rooms of yeomen industry ; 
or, what might perhaps disgust a less inquisi. 
tivc researcher into (he progress of (he arts, 
to I be groaning chests of laborious poverty. 

Oasatum, a fine species of woven silk, of 
the same fabric as tlte modern gauzr, received 
its name from the famed city of Palestine, 
Gaza, whence the yet more renowned Samson 
bore away the ponderous gates. I will not 
affirm that the garments which that hero 
stripped off the young bravoes of that country 
were of the same light texture, but certainly 
the faith •/ the fair Philistine to whom he 

I 



paid his vows, was of as 6imsy a nature; and 
henceforwar*! I hope that no man will trust to 
his strength, when beauty decks her wilts iji 
the seductive guise of Gaxa ! The largest fly 
is caught in the slightest web. 

Lake was the appellation of a fine kind of 
liaen worn by princes and ladies, but denied to 
persons of lower degrees ; and to the clergy as 
an indulgence too soft for the austerity of their 
profession. It was almost the same as the 
lawn and cambric of our days. 

Bambat^ or Bambue, being nothing else than 
the fine stuff which you ladies now wear under 
the name of bombaseen, I need not describe it 
further. Besides this funeral garpnent, our 
ancestors had other manufactures for mourn- 
ing weeds, called Moretus and Burneta. The 
first was a fine cloth of the most sable hue and 
appearance, being of the deadest black. The 
last, which the French call brunette^ was a 
stuff uf the most delicate texture; and so soft 
and lustrous, (although its colour was either 
black, grey, or Im-owu,) that Chaucer cele- 
brates it as the <* bright bruuette.** 

Boquerannw^ called in France bougram^ and 
with us buckram, was, wonderful to relate, 
once a fine thin cloth, so highly esteemed in the 
thirtteuth century that it ranked with the 
licbest silks. See how the transitory tcnnre 
of sublunary grandeur is even felt by Inanimate 
nature! Who would have guessed that the 
descendant of the gorgeous buckram which 
decorated the martial breaata of the knigkta of 
the Conqueror's court, and heaved on the 
snowy bosoms of their ladies, sbouM, In tkete 
our degenerate days, be debased to do the 
office of lining (he skirts of coats, to stiffen 
out some country bunlpkin^s cravat, and to lie 
neglected and despised on the board of a dirty 
village taylor ! An ancient author tells of 
certain ladies habited in vests of buckram, 
found beneath their girdles, abounding with 
folds, and aewed together with sumptuous 
workmanship; to which he afterwards adds, 
*^ they wore tunics made in a wonderful man« 
uer with buckram.** 

We have now seen the various costly fabrics 
of which was formed the garments of the Baron 
and his dame. Your Ladyship must con- 
descend to behold with me the humbler maon- 
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Ikctmrcs which compoted the coveriog of the 
citifen mud the terf. 

Camlet^ or camelot^ and which the French 
cftll eameiin, of old tlaiet was made of earners 
hair, and from that circumstance deriTcd its 
■aiBe. It was originally mannfactored in 
Asia, Md first hroa^ht by pilgrims into En- 
rape. An imitation Was attempted in the 
thjrteentli century by certain weavers in 
FktDce^ who avbttitnted goats hair t^ir that of 
the cmmel. Joinrille tells ns of the come/ine 
it Caaiifwy, and the cameiine tTAmienst two dif- 
ferent mMBsfactures of this useful stuff. 

Marhm was a species of cloth conaittiof of 
farlans coloared worsted, interwoven with 
saeh art as to mafca it resemble a veined mar- 
hie; irom which likeness it took its name. It 
was chiefly worn by pages, and by the gaiety 
of its hnea bad a very Kvely effect. 

Cieckeroiut, or, as we find it in Chaucer, 
chtkeiaicmf was a staff in cheqner-work, not 
mach anlike the plaid of Scotland. The lowest 
species of It is now imitated in the checked 
shirts of our sailors; and, about ftfly years 
ago, was seen in the aprons of our houaehold 
damseltf . Since those good days your beds are 
made in cambric petticoats, and yoar fioors 
seoarcd by maids in velvet spensers ! 

PMitoaam, or fustian, was, what It is at this 
period, a strong cloth made of cottou ; and 
priests, as well as the lower ranks, wore it in 
vests, tunics, and surtouts. 

RutetuMf or what country dames would clll 
good honest russet, is spoken of by the oldest 
Anglo-Norman writers. It was d^pised by 
the wealthy And kmurlons; but the Princess, 
ia all her glory, was not fairer than the vil- 
lage damoel in rosset gown, and round-eared 
caif ! Its fabric was coarse, but warm, and not 
too stubborn to deny pisy to the easy shape of 
simple nature. Some orders of the clergy 
shared Hs use with the lower ranks of the 
laity; and to fender it more conformable to 
the unomamented usage of monastic life, its 
colour was generally of that sad dusty grey 
whiehhas now amongst ua the appropriate 
refnirtft. 



Tiretanu9y or Tyre/otae, as the French express 
it, was a sort of woollen cloth, originally manu* 
factured on the Continent. It was of various 
degrees of fineness and value, and according to 
the coarseness or delicacy of its texture was 
purchased by the lord or the labourer. lis 
name is doubtless derived from itg colour being 
usually scarlet, which was considered the hue 
of the far-famed Tyrian dye; and Du Cange 
describes the finest stuflfs of Tyretaine to be 
still more like the splendid manofhctiire of 
Tyre, saying that the scarlet Woollen was often 
blended with superb interlacidgs of gold, and 
embroidery of fiowers, with men and beasts in 
curious needle-work. 

JWnut, or friete, was a cloth of very iafi^rior 
quality, but well calculated for warmth and 
comfort; and, accordingly we fiud itthe.nni- 
versal habit amongst pilgrims, mechanics, hus- 
bandmen, and day-labourers of every descrip- 
tion. It may be considered as the very reverse • 
of all that is costly; and on this idea, the 
gallant Charlea Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
when devoted by his own merits and the power 
of love to be the husband of Mary, the widow 
o^ the King of France, and the sister of 
Henry VIII. of England, addressed to himself 
and his royal consort, these )ines:«^ 

« Cloth of frise be not too bold. 

That thou art roatchMwith doth of gold; 

Cloth of gold do aot deaptoe. 

That thou art matchM with cloth oftrise I** 

Thus sung^ Brandon to his queen 1 And thus 
would Urania be addressed by as fond a lover, 
as fkiihful a husband, if she would deign to 
award that last precious title to her persevering 
correspondent !— Till she smiles the graciouf 
yes, scroll after scroll on the fashions of our 
Henrys, Marys, and Elisabeths, shall salute, 
or persecute her eyes, from her ever devoted. 



Paul 



(7e it coalmaei.) 
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TARIETIEfli CRinOAJU UTEmAmYt AND HttTiMgOiL- 



MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 

(NCI4IJUNa TAEl£TlfiS» CRITICAL, LITERARY, AND HISTOaiCAI*. 



PVBUC AMU8BMENTS. 

CO VENT-GARDEN. 

Th» ViR0m or Ta» SuM-^Oo Friday, 
Feb' 7i B new pi«ce was produced at thu 
Tlieatn!,Cflkd The Virgin of tU Sim^U n 
fuvmded vi> th« f«ibe(k TaU) of the locaa i>f 
Fcro, by Marmonle^oTbc stary U wellbHiteri 
t<^ a drama, and* from its camprcbaiMlii) ^ sp 
many Ofportoaiti^ of shew, it i« bet|er adapt- 
e4 to aw Opera— Tbe fiible ia 9bortljf a» fo) 
low* i — Cora^ti Priettets of U)e l^m^ bf?aic9 bt^r 
TOWS, and elopva f/oni the Ttinple with 4^o»j?o* 
n^om «be marries— Thr penalty of t bis act 'i» 
the death of the (jniity partie», a|id the sacri 
ficeofthe whole race of Core— ^ccordjqgly, 
by the laws of Pern, Coraf^ 4lon2o, and her fa- 
ther, are condemned to death— Meaq tirot: 
RolUh who had l»een rejected by C<wa (or the 
tnkf Qf 4hnaoy forgetting every thing in her 
danger, Icadt the Peruvian troops to rescue 
her, together with Alonzo, and her father— A 
rebeliion it about to plunge the l^ernvian kins- 
doin in blood, when Cora stf^ps forward, dis- 
afBis RoUa^ and puts an end to the insurrec- 
1ion<— 'Astonished by this act of hproism, and 
pious »abmisaio« ia tbr laws of Pei^ Ihe King 
relents i dvcllMt tb« aaTaft ^uatim. to h» abo. 
lisbed, pardons CW«aad bet father, abd unites 
her with AUm9o. 

. Such U a alight shvtcli of the- pbt of this 
piece It ia not a mere prg to hang oat the 
mr^rolw of the Tboatre. It baa to boast macb 
beyond tha cowman pomp and mafaifioance of 
a^ntry. It baa something more than men to 
march and women to aing. The characters^ 
partiFnIarly that of J^/«, are drawn with 
foica and conttderable discrimination *, and th( 
language is simple ai d occasionally rigorous. 

Tbesccpery is very beautiful, particularK 
In the first act, in which is represented the d- 
f Iruction of the Temple of the Sun by a thun- 
der storm. The music, hy Bishop, is pleasing 
and appropriate. Miss Smith displ tyed great 
powers in (!ora^ and Young, in Rolloy gare an 
example of a very polished taste and corren 
judgment. The Opera was well recei?ed, and 
4cscr?es to ba popular. 



LYCEUM, 

Bickmtara Cork dj^ of the Mmd^iim Mm 
wap ne vised at tbia thaatva an Fsiday nig^ 
Feb. 7- The suceeas ol Immi and QUrimn ms- 
duaed the mana^ari tomahetiiia atUaapt,aml 
the town are certainly indabtad (•Iheaa for tha 
rpproduetion. Thara is pMie ainaa, atntlmanr, 
and manliness, than would snAoa to #at np • 
coupU of doMo of ouf modem operaa. 

The Maid itflkoJmU muaC not iu aay wajF 
ba qim p ai nd wUh JUsturf and OAvf«ja«; Hie 
latter oparo haa a probabln ahd naUval pM f * 



hand. The Afaid ^ iko MiH ia unisoppllp 
fouadad on a plot lajien Ivom a na)s«1» a»d thin 
defect toUlly apeila tha whole piaoe. The 
cbaraeters are all natural, and admitahly pk- 
taaed; thay hfv« 4be ▼iganr and fidelity af 
Biekarataf, bnk they arafbrted into altusliana, 
the absurdity W which 4ahaa away IroM Iha • 
effect of thair eharacier. 

Nothing cowkl he better got up^ than thfi 
phiy.-^ waa acted In a manner highly mredlt- 
able, both to tb« actara and the house, ifrftk 
Dickons sung in har usual dtolightAil manner^ 
Wtfh«¥c great pleasure tn^ff'Tnig this Just praise 
to an actress, whiise public talents, eminent as 
they are, are her least desert. 

THE PANTHEON THEATRE, 

Thia Thiratra was opened an 8alnad«|i» 
Feb« 16, to some of tha nobittty andaftsr aai ont 
frieads, for the pof poae oCenhlbitwf tha honto. 
Tha anterHiomant waa, of caurse, asaaaly iik 
the nature of a rahearaal. Tha alrncCiire ai 
tha Ihantra la anch as t^ mAret grant aradin 
upon the parties employed. Iaatia» wa bn« 
liere, it is the largeat theatm ia Lnndan ; tha 
pit is Wfor than the pit of the, Opera, andibt 
boxes are more nunstrons. The n4iole «9ecft 
is axtrem' ly brilliant. Tha cbaiact^r of tha 
internal atrnctnre ia ii> no datarminata order ol 
taste, but is c^-mposed of an a|Tf^l§eni«ntl oC 
ornaments, which, for their diversity and at- 
traction, exceed any thing of the kind wa arer 
saw.^ 
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HNE ARTS. 

ePKHIVA QV TUB BmiTItH IVfTITUTI^ir. 

Tbb SjCMljr, emiditicled m iIm pvrett pri»- 
afkami piir^mBgt^ tbe MM tf wkkb if !• 
IbW ^od fractify Um funds of iiatio««l f riHif, 
••d U «dr»n«« Ibe cUima of t^it cownfry, i« 
Mtfcet Id workf ef «rt, to tKe r«iik wblcb §ht 
h CBtttM to hoU In Um i;oiMiiiiuty «f £«r 
•>op«, •fSBcd ihcir aoMul esblUlioa tQ tak- 
periben on tlui 61b of F«br»«f7. 

Tke <«orer«ofii li»Tt prfc»ed«4 Mn yfff 
»|N>« • prifi^ifkof sijecaHi m4 cbpkm fp^d^ 

Tbf y burc sot iiidJKriiiiMifiUly Mnu^ted ercry 
tdrcjitorier ia coLpuf «h1 PkurM; tb?y hvy€ 
|Mt 4f f railod ip4 pFoffocd tbc v^lct ^f ml 
gfPMitby a mixinre wUb works |b«l bavf 
ffOO^i liqd thpugb Ibf wal|| ff t|i^i|- roanys 
in mone scantily eow^rtd %)^i^n duriiif any 
foroi^ cKbiltilipn, i| U 9tr\t\$ to i^e ^tioice 
•iMl Kratlqy ibcy b»?« iadicio««ly f^MU.*-^ 
Tkv are Mr«» Pictort* ^fjbitb w« c«»diil«tot 
fcr Ibr pricey, of wbicb sre ^luai giye a ^]\gUi 
cbanacc, wUUout ao|M:>P%tiAg tbc judgiKeo^ 
DftbeCouMWttoe. 

;^«. 1 1. The PemmMssm-, by fif . IT. SWp^-<^ 
Tbfrt if foiatth jif i f o^opro iogc^iovs ^nd pry^sc- 
vortby io Cbc czocutioo of Ibis pictpfc ib^p 
In 4bc origiofl caofc^p^op, Tfie 4^i»|> 
Cif f4|y of bf od jiD^ ey« fceq|s Mip«rior tp bJ^ 
jBCpUl power. Tb« kading f xcellfoce of Uil^ 
fkitorc, A* it %ppeufi to Hs, is iif itf direct 
.d^iBf^Uo* P^4 sppropri^to j:9io)uing j ^p ^be 
|»ppf compofilion of tbe grpvp^, fn^A tbr 
ffiMUe «Utc|i(iop p^^d to )tl)f aiirmig^iii^D^ |tod 
flHBpogoo of iInb 4^J^»rdU»aU »»rM. lUc^, 
boweirer, its cx|:rUe9ce f «ops : fp ^ ir/nrj^ ,pf 
iofepitiop Md ^^ro^r jt has p#bi«g to dis- 
liof^sb it aboTJK l^e coDMioB-piao? iwrkf of 
l^|ieo<M. Ui« too rigid Ou* hiiniMipr, Mid 
«itf fH»«Me«Uy 4ry l^r i^ymy. U pag^t la 
^ffc mof^ <>»v>(ty or wore gaidy. We f^y 
^Bito lie/t JM> l^NSark ap to Mr.SbKpV «Mgiii, 
aid tboKaM AiHbiilg ia -tbc pictuiie vbor^by 4u 
discover it 

V: ^ ^ifac^dA, 4^ imtmit Imfitn JW^npr- 
ifr«d/)wK#f, by B. B. Hapdon.-^Tiien! are 
mm^ imrygood porta in IbispictQce, ibolilie 
AHial liaa mtJusely failed in tke cbaractcr of 
Machelh. T4e Ana^i^ in tiK cdreaiily of 
IheAgoae it yaiv inconqeft | ,tkt icgs JUEeoAt 

jfa.xx/iT. rw. F.-^&r.ir, 



•ft on wi4b niffident decision, and the head 
and cottiitf nance hare po exprfsston of oataral 
passion. There if aoaictbiagy hove top^ «». 
tmnetyfine in thr difonlerell appearasMof 
I'ady Mftfbeih at ihe vindov of her abamWr \ 
her aaiiic^y, and her terror are strikipgly dfr 
pioteds indeed the whole aforfmfnt of th# 
^gpre hff the mark of grt •> geqips and poyea- 
ty\ foof^ieptiop. The bead of Doncan in th# 
bed, and hlf sik^ Wcks aw painted in a maa- 
Iprly manner. ThisPicinre ahenrs thtt \\t. 
Haydoa is advapriag rapidly in the cjasa ff 
hnitorioa) painting. 

AV. 64 ^Tkt Vwctimn %o Ufaunt Calvary, by 
O. 8. Jo«eph.f-rThis is one of these works of 
art in which excellence app^aas atlainnd io n 
airf>iect in which it cannot reasonably be en- 
pectfd. Thean^ecl of thisPietone it anch 
a« to stir op all |hf fa^cnUiea of >he paiolcff 
and to hrlog his powers to ^ha tout, TMMpic- 
Inre cpof i#tp of thua^ groif pea j in Ib^ middip 

if onr^Fionr, hepHng ^h«!/rrofs,apcnnH»ft»i<# 
hy the Sfagdplen, with dishcr«nc4 hai^, pln«i- 
ed ip an agony fti apffifinf , and antroiinfM 
by the impiedlato cxf cntiopprf of J^wHb yAr 
genncp. Thr nr^l groopa popsifto ^fb# 
thierpf pr$oe4ing C\^\»if p'Hk thti lUin^ap 
$9ld^ f nd Qeptaripns. A^ the hffid pf Mi# 
laal grpupr if Ihe M^Hherof anr 4arioar, m^i- 
P9;if d hy 3(t. Johnt ^iMf^ by the 4aridinf 
ami P f fycru fiag yphHt, phA^nopif to witMOP 
%htt crnci^Kipp. Qnr Sa^JAPr if Mwti9g «M»' 
d/er Ihe bpf^ff pf his crps% an^ tha chfirnf. 
if npi) capreai ipn, gif/m Io h]pa by ^hf Pwt- 
fTy «AB ap^qh f« ffe anitoMf fp bU P^vm 
B«ip«-- Tb« Hf^m wp>^hM v» Uftiftg Ahp 
.cw>spnm rnp^mvM with grnat Iwf. Tim 
ipaaaition pf ^U o«ni#9fi^iP9 i^i^nry gPo4i 
thngenarslaaptipf»i^«oippafai(^; th^iin^ 
is eytcf nfiHy wH ^off n, and If predaely Hint 
ppfiod ¥h^ IhfXf hecamr , as it ncear, a mayt 
4tf paofe in this wondtrfcl action. Ji we haam 
apylh^ogtonJbjcc^, it is, that the figure of 
the Magdalen is too pctt/c.«-Thia pictor^, 
howemr, sa reaaaHcaUe Ihr 4ts simplicity ; H 
if foil of natorroed Reeling) in a word, thia 
is a work of art which promises to introduce 
Mr. Juaoph into the first line of historical 
painting* 

{To be t^ncUtded in mir norf.) 
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Thb lo^iGiN al Blue Beakd.— As this 
cxtraordioery pcrionage bat long been the 
tbeme, not only of cbildreb^s early study and 
terror, and &■ no afterpiece bad ever a greater 
ran tban that splendid and popular musical 
entertainment which bears the title of Blue 
Beard, our readers will, no doubt, be gratified 
in perusing the character of that beitg, who 
really existed, and who was distinguished, in 
borror and derision, by that appeltation. 

He was the famous Gilles, Marquis de 
Laval, a Marshal of France, and a General 
of oncuromon intrepidity, and greatly disUU' 
gnished him^^eif in the reigns of Charles the 
VI. and VII. by bis courage; particularly 
•gainst the Engibb, when tbey in?ad(d 
France. He rendered those services to his 
conutry which were sufficient to immortalize 
bis name, had be not for ever tarnished bis 
glory by the most bdrrible and cruel murders, 
blasphemies^ and licentiousness of every kind. 
His revenues were princely, but his prodigality 
was sufficient to render an Emperor a bank- 
rupt. Wherever be went he bad in bis suite a 
flerigHo, a conipaoy of players, a band of 
inu||icians, a society df sorcerers, an almost 
incredible number of cooks, packs of dogs of 
various kinds, and above two hundred led 
borses : Meieray, an author of the highest 
repute, says, that be encouraged and main- 
tained men, who called themselves sorcerers, 
to discover bidden treasures, and corrupted 
young persons of both sexes to attach them- 
selves to him, and afterwards killed them for 
the sake of tbeir blood, which was requisite 
io form bis chsrms and incantations. These 
borrid excesses may be believed, when we re- 
flect on the age of ignorance and barbarity in 
which they were, certainly, but too often 
practised. He was, at length, for a state 
crime' against the Duke of Brittany, sentenced 
to be burnt alive in a field at Nantes, 1440; 
bwl the Duke of Brittany, who was present 
At bis execution, so far mitigated the sentence, 
that be was first strangled, then burnt, and 
bis ashes buried. Though be was descended 
from one of the motft illustrious families in 
France, he declared, previoas. to bis death, 
that all his horrible excesses were owing to bis 
wretched education. 

A Card Tablb coiifa&sd to a Field 



or Battle. — ^The contending parties at a 
card table are ai eager there for victory, *ihI 
the spoUs, as soldters in a battle. la the 
mimic game of war, Kings are the c«masa» 
ders in chief, Queens are Generals in petti- 
toals, and Knaves the army contractors. 
Then follow the undisciplined recruits, armed 
witb tpadef and cUb$. Stationed round the 
table, the hostile armies face each other, and 
begin the fight, resolved to conquer ortofUl; 
the bravest hearts wt taken in the conBici, 
Kings and Queens lie prostrate, or are led 
away captive to the enemy^s camp, and such a 
ransom is demanded for their freedom as 
drains the coffers of the vanquished party. 

Anecdote or Louis XIV.— Messieurs De 
Saint Agnan and Dangean had persnaded th* 
King he could write vcries as well as anoJ. 
ther. — Louis made the experiment, and com- 
posed a madragal, which he himself did not 
think very good. One morning be said to ike 
MirshalDeGrammont: « Read this, Mirshai, 
and tell me if ever you saw any thing so bad j 
finding 1 have lately addicted myself to poetry, 
they bring roe any trash." " Your Majesty 
is a mosft excellent judge in all matters of taste, 
for I think I acver read any thing so stupid or 
so ridiculous.''— The King laughed. "Do 
not you think he must be a very silly fellow 
who composed it ?*•— « It is not possible,'* 
continued Grammont, " to call him atiy thing 
less.**— « I am delighted,** said the King, 
" to hear you speak your sentiments so fhink- 
ly, for 1 wrote it myself." Every body present 
langlited at the Msrsbars cotifusion, and U 
certainly was as malicious a tricli as could 
possibly be played on an old courtier. 

CHftiSTMAs Carols, &c.— »The word 
ttiro\ is supposed to be a compound of the 
old Saxon words canlon, to sing, andfo^, an 
interjection of joy. The ancient burthen of 
the song was liofo, Rola, Tol de Roloy which 
is not unusual, even at this time, in common 
low songs, or in songs of a burlesque kind. 
The custom of singing an hymn on the morn- 
ing of tb« nativity of Jesus Christ,- is of very 
old sUnding in the Christian chnrcb, nod ibe 
carol is supposed to be an ioiitation of the 
" Glory be to God on high, &c.'* which wm 
sung by ttie angels, as they hovered over the 
A«ldt of BctbkfatBi^ in the morning of the nn- 
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tirily. The carol, it appears however, was not 
only in practice ou Chriittnaa f!ay, but on the 
d»iy* appropriated to the honour of saintt, as 
8t. Spphen*s day, St. Aodrew*8 day, ChiWer- 
mea, &c. It was contomary also, according to 
Trmllian (who lived about the year 200), 
** among the Christhins, at their feasts, to 
Wing those who were able to sing into the 
midat, and mike them siog a song in honour 
of God, either taken oat of the Holy Scrip- 
tares, or of their own Composition.^ The 
Christmas box money is of popish origin. The 
Romish priests bad masses said for almost 
every thing. If a ship went oat to the Indies, 
the priest had a box in her, under the protec- 
tion of some saint; and for nsasaes, tabe said 
for them to that saint, &c. the poor people 
weredireeted to put something into th% priest^s 
bex, which was not to be opened till the return 
of the ship . The niaas at that time wfts called 
Christmas, ind the box denominaUd Ckristmmt 
hoT^ or money gathered that masses might be 
made by the priests to the saints, hi order to 
obtain forgiveness for the debaucheries com. 
mStted by tift people at this season. In <he 
coarse of time, «ereon/t had t^e liberty to get 
hr asaiMy, that they too might be ettabled to 
pay the priest for his mavises, knowing well the 
troth of the proverb, " No penny, no Paler- 
Boater.** With respect to mince pies, they 
seem to have derived their origin from the 
YuU Dou^k, (or Dow) a kind of baby or little 
image of paste, which our bakers used former- 
l^ptomakeat Christmas, and present to their 
coaloaiers, in the same manner as the chand- 
lera sonattimes give Christtnaa candles. At 
Rome, OD the vigil of the nativity, sweetmeats 
were presented to the fathers in the Vatican 
and all kinds of litMe imag^ (no doubt of paste) 
were to be found at the shops of the confec- 
tioners. There is the greatestjNrQbability that 
.we had from thence both our yule doughs and 
iniocepies. The yule dough was originally, 
perhap«, intended to represent the child 
Jesus : it is now pr^-tty generally laid aside, or 
at most retained only by children, though yule 
cakca are still to be met with in the county of 
I>arhtm. The custom of the beliman*s ring. 
Msg his bell and repeating verses, and the musi- 
cians called woks going round, to annoy the 
Bcigbbours with the profanation of sacred 



n:iraes (which ought to be discouraged by all 
who have any reverence for their God and 
Saviour), are all relics of heathenish customa. 
So also are decking the windows, &c. with 
holly, ivy, bay, laurel, (the Roman emblem of 
peace) and green boughs, twelfth cakes, morrice 
dancing, and other aports and pastimes, pecn- 
liar to thij season of the, year. Let it be our 
duty, in enjoying these, to remember the old 
adage " Be merry and wise." 

Drbj^dful Accident in AmaicA. — 
Richmond, December d7» 1811. << 1 sit 
down to inform you of one of the most 
dreadful occidenta which has happened In thia 
country.. Last night, there being a new play^ 
the House waa-vcry fall. About eleven eVIock 
the upper part took fire, and so furious was ita 
progress, that, before the audience could re- 
treat, upwards of one hundred persons, already 
aacertained, were burnt to death, and most of 
them to Rshes-*8ome were killed in jumping 
out of the windows ; many ra^ out in flames, 
and died in a few minutes. Of seven hnndred 
that were in the tlieatre, but f«w escaped with- 
out some injury. Mr. Smith, Governor of the 
State; Mr. Venabh;, President of the Bank; 
Mr. and Mrs. Booth and niece ; Mr. Cook and 
daughter; William Brown, merchant; Mrs. 
Galigo and niece; Mrs. RobeiH Greenhow and 
daughter; Captain Jacobs, daughter, and 
granddsughter; Lieutenant Gibbon. But it 
is impossible to recollect the names of all the 
sufferers. The stores and shops have been 
kept shut. No place ever looked so dreadful 
as this. Every one is filled with horror.*^ 



WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Mr. Macpherson, author of the Annals of 
Commerce, has nearly ready fur pubiicatioji, 
the History of , the European Commerce with 
India; with a review of the arguments for and 
against the mauagemeiit of it by a chartered 
company, an appendix of authentic accounts, 
and a map appropriated to the wotk. 

Dr. Cheyue, of Dubliu, late of Leith, has in 
the presf, in an octavo volume, Caaea of Apo- 
plexy and Lethargy, with Observations on the 
Comatose Diseases, illustrattd by engravings. 

Professor fionnycastle, of Woolwich, wilt 
speedily publish, in two octavo volumes, a 
Treatise on Algebra^ in practice and theory, 
Q2 
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vHh BOli'S and iUttUratioBi. Thia work U de- 
fligned to form \he tecond and third parts of 
the autbor*a iateaded Ckneral Coarie of Malht- 
maticsy of which aoma succeediog branches 
■re nearly ready for the press. 

Dr. Liptcooibe is preparing a Grammar of 
t^e Clements of Medicine, intended to serve 
both as a book of instruction and reftreace. 

An Economical History of the Hebrides and 
Highlands of Scotland, by the late Rev. Dr. 
John Walker, of Ediabnrf h| la in the preta ; 
alto, by Ibe same author, MitcelUtieolis £«says 
on Natural History and Rural Economy. 

Dr. David Bretosttt- trill shortly publish, in 
an octavo volnaMi a T/tatifcc on New PhiW- 
aaphical InatrumeAts for various purpoMs in 
Ihe Aria and Sckoees, illtlstrated by plales. 

Mr. Goodacre, of lltandard-hUl Academy, 
near Nottingham, has id the prtss an Impar> 
tial Review of the New System of Education, 
generally ascribed to Or* Ball and Mr. Laacas- 
tar. He is also preparing ior the press, Ont- 
Unas of in fioonmnical Plali for tba £d«t4tion 
of the p4M>i^ onriAional and solid principlea. 

Ah«ander Whyte, Eaq. Barriateri has in tW 
press, VcKoa^ a moral tale, in two auiall octavo 
volumes. 

Mr. James Smyth, of Ihe Castomhoose, 
■ull, will shortly pnUish, In an octavo volume. 



a Treatise on the Practice of the Custonif, ia 
the entry, &c. of goods imported. 

TheRev^ — - Hart, of Braatol, has ia the 
press, liiscellaneons English Exercises, ta 
prose and poetry, written in Itilse grannar, 
false spelling, and withont stops. 

The Rev. J. Joyce is preparing a System of 
Algebra and Fluxions, practically adapted to 
the use of sohools. 

The Rev. T. Caatley has in tbe prest, E»says 
and Diaaerlations in Philologyi Hbtory, Poli- 
tics, and Coonnon L4fe. 

Mr. Thomaa Ashe will kpeedUy pubKsb, ia 
three vt>l«mes, the Liberal Crilic, or Memoics 
of Henry Percy. 

The Border Antiquities of England and 
Stotlnnd dcUncattd, a splendid work in quarto, 
is in great forwardnesa. It ia intended to ex* 
hibil spceidienf of the arcbitectnre, sculpture^ 
and other veatigea of former ngcs from the 
earliest times to tbe union of the two prowne, 
accttfipaiiied with descriptiv« skeUhe% Ac 
Tbe flrat part ia expctfled to appear at the end 
of BCKt month. 

Mr. T. L. Peacock, anther of tlw Genniaof 
the Thames, and other poems, will shortly 
p'nbliab, in a quarto volume, the PUiloaophy of 
Melancholy, a Poem ; and the 8pii it of Fire, a 
mythological ode. 



INCIDENTS 

OCCURRING IN AND NEAR LONDON^ INTERESTING MARRIAGES, &c. 



8TATX OP HIS ttAlESTT's HEALTH. ' 

We are concerned to stnte that all the Bul> I 
letins thai baVe been issued since our lost publi- ,. 
ehtiiirt, have not announced any alteration in tbe |. 
AAictibg disorder that hh Majesty has been la- ,; 
bonrkig under for so long a peHod. Tbe Bulle- 
lln dated Feb. 15, ttated that «< His Majesty ooa- 
(Hiued nearly in tbe mme state.** 



Caotiow.— Mia. Priccj of Titcbfield-street, I 
Mnry4e'bonn, was induced, at tbe iiistauce of 
ber clMldren^ to adaitt into ber bouse three itine- ' 
rant masioiaat, one of whom carried a magic lan- 
tern, with a view to amuse tbe family. Th^ 
fellowi taving been introdaeed ittte a parlour on 



the ground floor, wbidh was darkened at their 
■nggestion^ immediately began to display their 
trouders to tbe no small delight of tbe children 
aud servanU, who were all assembled on tbe occa- 
sion. Wbila their attention was fixed on tbe 
performance, one of the fellows clipped unper- 
ceivedout of the room, aud directiug bis course 
to the kitchen, be tlicre found sererai valuable 
articles of plate, such as a silver tea-|»otund ewer, 
and table and teu-spoons, which he secreted about 
bis person, and Ibeu returned to tbe parlour nn- 
noticed, and was soon afterwards dismisaed with 
hia COMpaniotis. They had not long left ^ 
lionsa wImu tbe plate was missed, but altbong^h nn 
immediale pnrsait took phwe, the fellowa re^ 
treated with tneb preoipitation as to elude de» 
lection. 
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Trreatcning Letters.— AMiu St. Julian, 
a fenuile of •le^ntand prepotwastng oppearance, 
has beefe eEantioMt at th< BOW'«tr^ Ofice, fo- 
fctber with • Mr. HarriMB, chained wftb tend- 
ing threatening letters to the Hon. Basil Coch- 
rane. It appeared that the lady had been under 
the protection of the Hon. Prosecutor for seven 
years, duriog which time she had several children 
by him. In consequence of his being dissotisfied 
with her conduct, he separated from her, which 
separation induced her to apply for a settlement. 
This being refused. Miss St. Julian threatened, in 
letters, to expose Mr. Cochrane, bj accusing him 
of baring wi^nted her to go into a steam bath to 
caosean nbcrtion. There being sufficient 1^1 
ground for considering Mr. Harrison implicated 
10 sanding the threatening letters, they were both 
taken into custody. After an examination, the 
parties wereodmitted to bail, and they are to take 
their trial at the ensuing iVsiizes tor the county of 
Kent. 

Stolen Goods. — ^Ihomas Clarke, a young 
man of good connections, has been examined at 
tbe ManMon-boBse under a charge of being found 
with a large parcel of stolen goods, consisting of 
ten whole pieces of callico, and other articles of 
haberdashery goods, at Queen-straet, in tbe city. 
Tbe goods were stolen from a waggoner^ while 
be was ia the act of conveying tbem from the 
Townsend Wharf, on the banks of the Thames, 
to tbe City-road. The Police Officers, after in- 
terrogating the prisoner on the suspicious ap- 
pearaace of tbe large parcel, took him into cus- 
tody, and sinee then found oat the owners of the 
articles, who attended before the Lord Mayor 
aad identified tbe goods. There was no defence 
offered by tbe prisoner, but an interesting, gen- 
teel, aod highly dressed yonng lady, sister of the 
prisoner, who, with his mh and infant child 
atteaded tbe ooart, addressed bis Lordship gravely 
aa^ feeliagly on l«r brother's behalf, to prevent 
bia faR comuHttal ; but after a patient and atten- 
tive bearing of what she had to otfpr, be express- 
od Uis regret that he conld not relieve her, con- 
aaKag ber only on tbe ground that the charge 
was not of a capital aatart.— The prisoner was 
fWny oommittad. 

ApraEHtNsioH o^ OAWLBR.-^fnfbrmatlon 
Jmd beea reccivod in town, that Guwier, the hte 
clerk in the Navy Office, who is charged with 
■Mnufactoring frttadnlent Certificates for sea- 
Biea, farportiag for a greater aoaber of years 
fKvico Ibaa tbay Iwd aclMaUy perlbmiedy for the 



purpose of defrauding the Commissioners and 
Governors of Greenwich Hospital, was in cus- 
tody la tbe town of Newcastle. The particulaiv 
that have transpired of his evading the vigilance 
of the Officers of Justice, are, that he lodged for 
a considerable time in concealment, in where he 
knew that his nefarious practices were discovered, 
and that a reward was offered for his apprchcn* 
sion. Before he left the house, he had his hair 
cut very short, and had a black fashionable scratch 
wig procured for him. A passage was taken for 
him to Newcastle, in a collier of that place ; he 
sailed for that place with several other passengers. 
On their voyage, on his black scratch wig getting 
on one side, his red carroty hair was discovered, 
which was thought an extraordinary circum- 
stance, having a wig such a contrary colour to 
his natural hair ; one of them having read Gaw- 
ler^s description in the advertisement, he suspeet* 
ed him, and communicated his suspicion to tbe 
others. On the vessel arriving at North Shields, 
he was put on shore there, and in a day or two 
after, bo arrived at Newcastle. He being aa 
entire stranger there, and tbe Mayor having re- 
ceived some informatioD respectiag him, bod him 
taken into cnstody, and on his being exanioed to 
give an acooaat of himself, be said bb name woe 
John Tbemson ; that be resided at No. gs, Gray"* 
Ian-lane, London, and that bis cause of leaving 
that city was, bis being involved in bis circum- 
stances, and was afraid of his creditors ; said hie 
wife^ maiden name was Mary Cropley. Oa 
searching him, a <vmale*s comb was found, with 
M. G. on it, which are the iaitials of Mary Gaw- 
ler. He had a seal with an anchor on it, which 
is considered his official seal . From these parti- 
cafars being communicated, Mary Crosby being 
Gawler*s wife*s maiden name, and a very full 
description of his person being sent to town, 
Adkins and Pearkes were dispatched and brought 
hifli to Loadon. 

The tATE Murders.— The result of the re- 
cent private examinations of Alblas and Hart, al 
Bow-street, has exculpated tbem from any parti- 
cipation in the horrid murders of Marr and Wil. 
liamson^s families, and both are now discharged 
from confinement. Mrs. VemitJIye, it now 
deariy appears, was the first person who gave in- 
formation to Hewitt and Hope, the officers, of 
her suspicions against tbe conduct of Wiltiaios. 
The Magistrates at Shadwell have compounded 
with thecreditors of Mr. Vermiilyey aad effiMled 
bu release from prison. 
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PROVINCIALS, 

INCLUDING REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES, ke. 
IN THE SEVERAL COUNTIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



BERKSHIRE. 
Racoon.— A fine racoon was a short time since 
taken in the woods at Lord Grosvenor^s seat at 
Eaton. It was discovered by Mr. Nutting, the 
stud-groom, in the cleft of an aged oak, who 
quickly started it, and with the assistance of his 
dogs had it secured. It is supposed that this na- 
tive of the forest had made its escape from the 
menagerie of some travelling showman. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
Horrid Murder.— The following article is 
csktracted from the Plymouth Telegraph : — *^ On 
the evening of the 20th of January, Margaret 
Hoxtahle, of Dodb^ooke, near Knightsbridge, a 
eliild only nine years old, was sent on an errand 
by her mother to a neighbouring sboemaker^s; 
^ut it was to return no more— for enticed, at it 
is bupposed, by two men, with whom she bad 
been seen on the Totnets road, she was first 
Tiolated and then murdered in the most inhuman , 
manuer. Her parents instantly made every re- 
learch and inquiry for their lost child ; but alas * 
to no purpose, until the following morning, when 
ber shift was discovered about a mile from Dod- 
brooke, much torn and dyed with blood. Ob 
searching further, bar mangled corse was found 
in the same field, deprived of life, and perfectly 
divested of clothing. Her bead, smashed to 
pieces apparently with stones, was literally 
driven into the earth j and her whole body bore 
incontestible evidence of the efforts of ruffian 
force. The perpetrators of these crimes have 
hitherto escaped detection/* 

MIDDLESEX. 
Melancholt Accident.— We sincerely re- 
gret that the Lady of Major Scott Waring was 
found dead early one morning lately, at the bot- 
tom of the staircase, in her bouse in Hammer, 
smith. She staid up some time after ber husband 
went to bed, and is supposed to have fallen back- 
wards going up stairs. She was a lady of great 
personal accoiupli»bmentii, and bas left a nume- 
rous offiipring, as well as her afflicted husband, to 
deplore her prem&ture and melancholy fate. 

NORFOLK. 
Female REtOLurioN.— John Bunton was 
lately committed to the city gaol, at Norwich, by 
J. H. Cole, Esq. Mayor, charged with burglari- 
ously enteirng the house of Mcitrs. Aggs and Co. , 



in the parish ofSf. Clement, in the nighttime^ 
and stealing therefrom a quantity of twist cotton^ 
The discovery of this robber was effected under 
circumstances wbicl^ manifest singular resolu- 
tion, where perhaps it ^pight least be expected, 
namely, in a female. The conductor of the ma- 
nufactory, Mr. Strike, has a daughter, who su- 
perintends that department whieh is performed 
by women, and sleeps in a room adjoining the 
factory. On the above evening she was awak- 
ened by a noise, evidently proceeding from somr 
one who had broken into the premises, she has- 
tily slipped on a great coat that lafd in ber room, 
and ran to ber fatbcr^s chamber, who not being 
dressed with sufficient speed to meet her eager- 
ness, she snatched up a large hammer and went 
alone, in the dark, into the manu&ctory, where 
she perceived Bunton in the act of taking the 
twist cotton from a loom. She instantly struck 
him on the back of the head with the hammer, and 
on his turning about, repeated the blow upon 
his forehead, with such effect, as to bring him to 
the grotind covered with blood. Apprehending 
that he might probably have accomplices, she 
shrieked aloud, which brought her father to her 
assistance, and he was secured. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Unfortunate Accidents.— A short time 
since, a woman who lives in the Fryers, Bristol, 
shut up two children in a two-pair of stairs room, 
one pf them four and the otJier five y^rs of ag«. 
tJnfoi-tunately the window of the room was left 
open, and in a few minutes one of tbem jumped 
out, and was followed by the other ; the first provi- 
dentially escaped with only a slight hurt; hot 
the other had its skull so dreadfully fractured, 
that he died soon after in the Infirmary.— Not 
fewer than thirteen children, dreadfully bnrnt,, 
several of whom died soon after admission, have 
been taken to the Infirmary of Bristol, witbiik 
j these few weeks. We hope thot this will be a 
! caution to mothers, and to those who have the 
care of infants ; to the carelessness of whom thcs« 
accidents may generally be traced. 
SHROPSHIRE. 
Horrid Murder.— A short time since, Mr. 
Bailey of the Old ParJc, near Wellington, wan 
found shockingly murdered in a stone quarry 
near thnt place. There was a deep wonnd on th* 
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«rowa of his Wad, .aootb^rorer h» ey», both whole of the Inside of the coadi. trts taken 
aiip^rently made with a large sharp instromem, j by a gang of thierct, for the parpoM of 
and two deep gashes across the throat ; his head , stealing the notes. Two of the paweogers call. 
was also dreadfully fractured in several places. | ing themselves by the name of Burley, a man 
Some suspicions being entertained resj>eeting a < and a woman, got into the coach at the Blossom's 
neighboar, John Griffiths, who liad attempted to Inn, at seven o^clock in the morning, and a man 



Iwrrow money from the deceased, he was appre- 
^nded, and stands eharged with the mnrder by 
the Coroner's Inquisition. It appears that the 



of the name of Cole. "When they got to tbe Ele- 
phant and Castle, another man, of the ntime of 
Cole, got in. Two passengers, for whom places 



^isoner bad lived about a mile from the de- | had been taken, were to be taken up at the 

Plough Inn, at Clapham, where the coachman 
waited upwards of twenty minutes, and no' pas* 
sengers appearing, he proceeded on his journey* 
When the coacli got to Mitcham, the man calU 
iug himself Burley, told die coachman tbe lady 
was so extremely unwell, she could not proceed 
any further, and left the coach. The coachman 
proceeded on to Ryegate, where the two men'^ 
calling themselves Cole, also left the coach, tell- 
ing the ooachman they had some business to 
transact there, and should not go on to Brighton 
till the following day. It has since been ascer- 
tained dmt they did not go to Brighton at all, 
but went from the inn in Ryegate where the coach 
left them, to anotlicr inn in the same town, took 
I a post^haise, went to Croydon, and from there to 
i Blackfriars-road, where they dined. The man 
j and woman are supposed to have returned from 
Mitcham to London in a chaise-cart, which was 
waiting for them. 



I *, and one of the neighbours stated, that 
sho saw Bailey go by her house towards that of 
the prisoner, about five o^clock, on the night 
when the murder was committed. Another wit- 
ness said, he saw the prisoner, about nine o'clock 
•n the same night, dragging something from a 
iiew-bailt bouse, in which he carried on his busi- 
ness of a cooper-^hat he left his burden on the 
steps while he looked up and down tbe road, and 
then -dragged it round the hous6. Upon ex- 
amining these premises, ranch blood was dis- 
<«oveKdtipon the walls, and on the floor in the 
cellar*, the former had been scraped, and the 
latter was covered with sand. The prisoner ac- 
counted for this blood, by saying, that part of a 
korse had been left there. A shirt was found 
under the coals in the cellar, having the initials 
of the deceased upon it. In the prisoner's house 
a cooper^s adze was also discoyered, with the 
Boarks of blood upon it, and the edge of which 
£ttcd the wounds on tbe top of tbe head, and over 
the eyes of the deceased; the fraetvre on tbe skull 
corresponded with the hammer forming part of 
fhe adze.— The prisoner was committed to the 
^mntygooJ. 

SUSSEX. 
RoBBEHT OP THE Brighton Coach.*— The 
Brighton coach has been robbed of re-issuable 
Brighton Union Bank-notes^ to the amount of 
apwards of J&3000, in the following manner: — 
Messrs. Weston, Pi shorn, and Co. bankers, in 
tbe Borough, are agents to the Union Brighton 
£ank, awd send them a parcel every week, by tbe 
coach which goes from the Blossoms Inn, and for 
security they engage the inside of one of the 
seats, which isJocked in London, and no person 
has a key besides the bankers in Brighton. They 
sent notes to the above amount lately, in a tin 
box. with a patent lock to it, which was put into 
an iron chest, which was locked, and put into the 
teat, which was also locked. On the arrival of 
fhe eoach at Brighton, it was discovered that the 
tin box had been forced open, and all the notes 



IRELAND. 
Mu RD E R .— Waterford^ Jan .20. On Saturday, 
Thomas Kennagh, charged with the murder of a 
, female at New ram, on the 5th inst. was brought 
to this city by Messrs. Wright and Chambers, 
and folly committed for trial at the ensuing as- 
sizes, by Sir Francis Hassard, Recorder. The 
! mail from Clonmel hod previously brought to this 
city intelligence of his arrest, and considerable 
crowds awaited his arrival at the bridge. The 
unfortunate man, on horseback, with the bundle 
containing the woman's clothes tied upon his 
back, was tbe picture of wretchedness itself. The 
mob evinced ho ferocious exultation as the pri- 
soner passed through tbe streets, but a remem« 
brance of tbe dreadful crime he had committed 
extingnisbed, for the moment, those feelings of 
compassion which so highly nnd so oni***YalIj 
distinguish the Irish character. He fully ac- 
knowledged his guilt in Carriok, is perfecily re- 
signed to the fate that awaits him, and appears 
deeply and duly aiTected by his awful situation. 
mk^ out. Thers feemi to b« no doubt but the 1; When leaving tbe MogistiaUj he inquired if he 
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Biglit Uke Willi biM liis fMM from tht Gmudt. 
Chedcivg bimielfyhftwevtr, iMlmardQitety »Med, 
« But #f viMt «te is Uie put to se ; I 4i«H mom 
piM r«to MMtber w«rH ; «1ier<>, O, lMrr«r i I 
Imre i«tti ft ffllow-tfreaturc before me." Tbe 
p«M wt0| of o^urse, given to the nrteppjr omn. 
Wfaen 4he party arrived witbia • ihort ^ftaooe 
#f Ibe fiital spot, oA tbeir w»y to town with tb« 
|iri»os«r, he m»ei bit bes4, wbich hU before 
bmf dews «po9 bit breast, mid looked towards 
Ihe bearent. He tben appeared to be f^ready 
agitated. Oqarririiig attbe gate, still stain<^ 
witb the blood ofbisTtctira, be turned bis bead 
iowardt it, but iMtaatly dMw it baek , wrtfa a p. 
pftreat horror. Itsimfc agaio «pon hi« bosoM, 
•fldhe aerer afierwards looked «p antil bear- 
rived at tiio prison. In the evoaiof be seat for a 
fllefgyaan, who nemaiacd with bin a consider- 
4Ue iMse. He it aboat thirty years of age. 
«*-Keaa«gli wot, ae deacribed, a private in the 
CoMHraan Gtta«4s. HeMby1nMieaanson,and 
had beta employed, during the saauner, oa the 
^•fin of Carkoji House, by which belmd heea 
ianahladtosav^alittlematiey; and, hari«g pMl 
•WDed a^ftssfron the regiment, be set «at from 
Xiattdbn to Bfistol, whence he saijed (or Cork, 
witli the iolaation of apendiog it among hk 
/rietids i« 4^ oooiMly of Tifporary. Unhapptty 
Ur both, as ho oayai, the ffUiforl«Mto victin of bis 
Tiolence was a passenger in theaaaie vessel, the 
Greyhound. He was ikei:er married, nor bad OTer 
seen the deceased n^tjl he went on board the 
packet. There, bovejer, a criminal conaec- 
tion took place between them j and, on tbc»r 
landing at Cork, she informed him that a smail 
property had heea ie£t her by her father m ^ 
ICortb, and that if be would desert and gp with 
her, be should Jiaje it. To this, he *ays^ b^ yo- 
fiurtonately, though reluc^ntly^consented^j ami 
this d^ign brought him towords Wi^tcr^d, if^- 
•tead of |HiBaiAg his original route. His con- 
icience, however, frequently accused him /or de- 1 
aerting. He was onbappy all the w^y from Cjion- 
me) to the fotal sjK>t, where, in conKqauioe, of 
M »Ucrcotion on the unbject, b^ koockpd }n» 



eompiMHoti down with a atiek, and, at that in- 
alaat, be says, ** the doTil templed him to iaish 
hor,'* which he aoeordi«gly dM with a slont. 



BIRTHS. 

Ann Oliver, the wife of a poor weaver, st 
f^ntcbwetrs-reuts, London, has been detiTered 
of three fihiUrett, two girls aail a hoy, which art 
living. 

Mrs. Soutbsn, the wife of a working shpe- 
aukor, residing in Maatlon^ouse-row, Kea.* 
iiington-lane. has been safely deMvrrod oftbret 
fine boys, all of whom are likely to do well. 
These make four children born within devea 
months. 

At Kirkbam-gate, Yorkshire, the wife of a POOf 
collier, of three tine hoys, who, with their mother, 
areSikely todowell. 

Within the Ei^lishgato^ Carlialf, the chw 
amie of an Irishman, or tliree sons, still-born. 

▲t Limerick, of three doubters, the wife of a 
labonripg^man, aomod nairiek MiMham. 



MARRIED. 

At Uaton, near Skipton, Mr. Thomas Gill, if 
Bradley, (o Miss Fanny Hindley, of Grassing- 
ton;^«nd Mr. William .Eddertoo, ofGrsstinr* 
too, harioga lioMioii t» bis pocket, hormw«d iht 
bride's ring, and there and then married Miif 
Mary Hinmey, cousin to the said bride. 

PIED. 

Tbe Ladv of Sir Joseph York, al Ua hotmm 
the Ailnuralty. 

Ob the uMm ^an. at Hedon, aged S7, Mia 
J^/fjuH^ Ellit i on tbfB 19th, aged 14, Mr. John 
Ellis *, on the 15th, aged 16, Miss Sarah Ellis; 



on the Slst, aged 



3S, fire d^s after the death of 
her iiifaat chiA, Mm. Ann Ueariag, wife of Mr. 
John Pearing, sister to the ahove^ an4 dau);h- 
ter of Mr. Matthew Ellis ; and on the 3d of 
FeiMmry, the said Mir. ElUt hi«sclf--befBgsii 
persopf pat of oo£ i&aaily ia If«s than #iiie moath. 
So affecting an instance of mortality has scarcely 
otfercovM to our knowledge. 

Lately, aged 39, Mr. Melton, of QM^hall aaM- 
Buckden, Hunts.— On hit death-bed, be is said 
to have expressed a wirii that a farourite daugh- 
ter^ about seyen years of age, should enJcr eter- 
iHtywithhhn. Althongb tlien apparently well, 
mKW to retett, 4he day after her faOMr'a dooeast. 
she breathed her Jatt l^Xhey m^^ WH interraii 
at the same time, ia one grave. 
^ Ijaiely, atLvaa, Mr. l^ym, ttijrlor. — His deail 
was ocoasioneo hf svioakiag a pipe.-r*$omo per- 
sons in company, fpra joke, put some gun-powdef 
m <ha tohaoeo 'lie was using ; it of course ex- 
I>la4ed, aivd Hj tj ispd the fwgineBt <of Hio tobaooo 
pipe to enter the jcoof pf his mo^b. Instant 
death eaiuedl He hat left thirteen children to 
iwiMitU loat. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND THE PUBLIC. 

OVU SmSOtTBMRS §»4 th P^Ua, om fi/^nd ^o M# MAfBSUf8ffMi9NT8 imtbtim 
prte€dimg amdpre$tni Numbers, at Sjp fem mt ffthe <<M/a» ««^ Jimi$k m isAis* /Aiy «Miy csfsci tbe 
mnamenl^part ^ t1d$ Work to bo oMoeuttd in^tme, Tho Portraits wHl form a new ond 
imieresHiif Sene$ qf Cabinet Prints, wMck ate ^gperly adapted for being fromed tmd gl^xed^ or fys 
preservation in Portfolios^ as they may be alwajfs admired as p Bi^grepKieal and Portrait reprmenta* 
Uon qf distinguished Female characters ^ftho presmt timoe. the C#miMn qfeisny Moaib sbMI 
form a practical and higklif itUensliag CoUeatiom qftbe Fashiohs ^ those da^ ; the tos^ymj 
variations as they arin yfill ascertain thejluetuating state qf the Fashionable World. 

In deference and respect to the nMmeroas requests which the Publisher has received f)om his present 
Subscribers^ in consejuenee of the very interesting and highly finished Farewell Portrait Print ^ 
Mrs. SlWBOVa, given in the last Number qfthis Work, he will present the Public^ ra IJle sweeeeding 
Numbers^ wUhashort series of PeRTRAITS OF FEMALE PERFORMERS qf the greatest 
Celebrity of the present times i accompanied with characteristic Memoirs and Criticisms on their prO' 
Jiffsionol merits. AU to be taken frpm original Pictures of great ostimatienf and engraven andfnisked 
i^QStylf ^CMeclieace n^l i^tr'^r to the highig admired Print of Mrs. Siddons etbove referred te. 
The neat Skamaibe pwteniU m sue cem * ^ ^*M** <• Ihis Wcfk will bf, 

April 1.— MISS SMITH, engraren by C a boon, after an oi-iginal Miai^tqre. 

May 1.— MRd. BILLINGTON, in the character of St. Cscii.ia, ^ftar tbf €#lebra^4 ?ktm 
by Sir Joshua Rbtnolds, engnnren by CARDot«, in a mgat beaptiffil mapper. 

Juae i.-^RS. JORDAN, ai a Farewell Print, in the character of Thalia, epgmvfp by Mr. 
CAtDON, after the nnch admired Pictare painted by the late Mr. Uofv «&, U tkf 
possession of his Royal Highness the Duke of Clar^ncis. 

Ji^ly 1.— MRS. DICKONS, from an admirable likeness in Crayops. 

Xhe Criticism on Mrs. SiDDONs* Prqfessional Merits will certainly appo^ ta am neat Number. 
ERRATA in No. St^.-^Page S% coL 2, line I, for « historiii^ read hiatrionicj tine 14, fir 
*< ihau** read from ; page 6l, col. l, line 10, for '* wtoment^ reacf monarch. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ILLUSTRIOUS AND 
DISTINGUISHED LADIES* 



C!)e ^'^ixtietft 0amUt. 



MISS SMITH. 



t 



It It tmly gfateful to tbe Biographer, at 
weft at to the geaeral obaerver <m life and 
BMaevsy la ^iiect hb attention to cha- 
lacten m ^vhon be €an trace the elemeBt* 
'of future ewinenca. And it is with sucb 
fseliaiip that we can now enter on the 
hiograpliy of Mist Smith. 

Miav Sinith entered nfwn the stage at a 
Irety early period ia life. Her "first en> 
|agcment waa with Stanton, the Lan- 
castcr Manager. Here she made her first 
aK>«araiH:e aa Jonnnnf in Mr. Holcrofl's 
htterted DaugAi^r. She shortly after- 
waids left Lancaster, and formed an ett- 
gq^amcnt^ with Mir^ Stephen Kemble, at 
£dinbiirgh. Her next dnfageraent waa 
with Mr. Tale Wilkiiiaon* at York, 
with whom ahe conthmed m hb dcaUk 
Upon tfaia occnrtence shtf ferm^ an en- 
gagement with Mr. M'lieady, tho ma^ 
nager of the Birmingham company^ who. 
treated her with rc»iarkilble hibdnesa ) and 
was instrumental in prtfctmng for her an 
ntgageraent at Bartii. To Badr her talents 
were now Iranafefrad: tednaty, which 
jielda to £x>ndoo alone hi aH Ur arti 
that make life agreeable^ af^peared the 
boat fitveurableapheve m whieh tH^ ability 
of Miae Smith could dis]^ay itaelf. How- 
erer ardent her expectations may have 
been, they certainly were not dimppointed. 
Both in tragedy and in comedy she was 
conspicaoualy tttccemful j md ih« apon be- 



came a ^Tourite, not only oft the atage,i 
but in every private circle that she entered^ 
The most feshionable people of Bath b^«l 
to countenance and encourage her, and she 
was frequently invited to the houaea of adi» 
veral of those lad iea who direct thia httM 
metropolis of the west. 

There are seme persons who, however 
solid psay be their ondcMandings, and 
however excellent their hearts, yet froni 
some deficiency of address, caat by mi 
means succeed in obtaining the rank to 
which they are entitled amid society. 
Miss Smith has, tortunntely for her <!0M^ 
fort and connectiOa inlife, been eonrpletely 
exempt from any stich awkwardness of 
manner. She has a parttcufor afiability^ 
which concHiates nine |>eopie out of ten 9 
she ban an rnidevitfthig perseverance in oh" 
tainiogthe most credtfabte infrodtRtioha: 
she baa d habit of yielding her o^n opi» 
nions to the opinions of htr weH.mfon*ed 
and aensible friend^: and with all th^ 
requisites for advaneing herwAf in society^ 
she of eeurae haa prodm-ed faerscif mtmf 
agreeable and nfefel aeqeakitane^ hi 
laoiidoil/ av wen aa al Bdth, theae hninnati^ 
ing qnabftcitioBa tevf btkn «tt«id^ vHlfc 
very advantageous effects. 

ThePropriMoW of CoYent-Owdlh lift- 
ing heard of the celebrity of Miss Smith, 
made an offer to her of an engagement in 
their theatrt. But she was not inclined to 
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leave so comfortable a situation as that in ' 
which she. then stood, and agreed to sign 
an article for four years longer with Mr. , 
Dimond of Bath. 

In about a fortnight after this arrange- 
ment bad been made, Mr. Harris, the prin- 1 
cipal Proprietor of Covent-Garden, was in- 
duced to take a journey to Bath for the | 
purpose of ascertaining how far the world's 
favourable report of Miss Smith's abilities 
deserved to be believed. On the evening 
of his attendance at the Bath theatre, she 
performed the characters of Juliana in the 
Honei/ Mootif and Ladji Racket in Three 
Weeks after Marriage: and Mr. Harris 
professed himself so much gratified by the 
talent she evinced in these representations, 
that he proposed to engage her at a con- 
siderable salary. Miss Smith still consi- 
dered that her situation with the Bath and 
Bristol audiences was so agreeable and so I 
ie^nre, as to make any alteration of neces- 
sity unple^sing and hazardous ; but the 
desire of making a more effectual provision 
for her family, at length prevailed over 
every other consideration, and receiving 
the liberal consent of the Bath Proprietors, 
Miss Smith, in the year 1805, transferred 
herself to Covent-Garden theatre. She 
was here engaged for three years, at the 
weekly sum of eighteen pounds for the 
first season, nineteen for tlie second, and 
twenty for the third. 

She appeared for the last time at Bath, 
in the character of Belvidera^ and afler 
the play recited Collinses Ode on tkePasshm^ 
The house was crowded in every part : 
and it is recorded, that on this occasion 
ber feelings were so overpowered by the 
situation in which the acclamations and 
other favours of the audience placed her, 
that at the dote of the Ode, where hope, 
and mirth, and joy, are described by the 
poet, the actress represented regret, and 
melancholy, and grief. She took leave 
of her friends and the public, not by 
the usual mode of addreiising the au- 
dience from the stage, but by farewells 
to the people of Bath and Bristol, made 
public through the medium of the news- 
papers. 

Tliy?' figure of Miss Smith, though small. 



is wen proportioned ; the face is extremely 
intrrestiug, afid bears an extraoi^inary re- 
sembiaHce to that of Mrs. Siddous. Tlie 
fine dark eyes of Miss Smith, the acqui* 
line nose, and the straight, expressive 
brow, continually give the sensation of a 
family resemblance, although every body 
knows there is no sort of relationship. 

In London she made her first appearance 
at Covent-Garden theatre, early during 
the season of 1805-C. Her reputation has 
been constantly increasing, and she has 
become a general favourite. She remained 
at Covent-Garden till the conclusion of the 
season 1807* and then accepted an engage* 
ment at the Dublin theatre. Mr. Harris, 
however, finding Miss Smith an actress of 
geniuf, re-engaged her to return to Covent- 1 

Garden at the conclusion of her Dublin 
engagement. 

The style of acting in which Miss 
Smith has acquired a reputation which is 
daily increasing, is the same line to which • ^ 
Mrs. Siddonsowes lierfanne. She endea- 
vours to represent to her own mind ts hat 
the poet peculiarly intended, and haviig 
thus formed a just conception of the cha- 
racter she labours, with all her physical ^ 
powers, to exhibit it in the energy and* 
simplicity of natural feeling. Miss Smith, 
therefore, has always been a favoarite with' 
all those who admire tragic sentiment an<) 
passion, and when Mrs. Siddons shall have 
passed off the stage, there istrertainly no 
one so well calculated- to succeed her as 
Miss Smith. We must be allowed, how- 
ever, to express a wish that this Lady will 
not buffer herself to be spoiled by the ap- 
plause of the pit and galleries^ and thus 
whilst she is thinking of the energy of 
passion, she wiU be careful not to over- 
step the modesty of nature. Many actors 
and actresses of the most promising talents' 
have nipped the hope induced by their 
early excellence, by a servile adoption 
of what seems to be the public taste. 
The true means of excellence is to form 
thie taste by good models to a correct judg- 
ment, and then to act up %o that image 
of excellence, which study and atten- 
tion and > genius will always pourtray ia 
the mind. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



HYM£N^A IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND. 



(Contimud /^om Pag$ 66.) 



SfftDvuHfi O'Nbali cbndacted us 
•rer Iris grounds, which were laid out with 
a degree of taste very uncomtiion in this 
country; but the disposition of the statues, 
the giorea, ^. had still a character of their 
own. It seem* that this gentleman in early 
1i/<? bad formed a kind of romantic attach- 
nent, in which* he had heeri disappointed ; 
and the result of which had given a tinge 
of hiunour and extravagance to his ideas. 

** For six months^'* said my aunt, " after 
iits disappointment, he conAiied himself to 
his bouse aad estate; during which time he 
vead all the aooient romances ; he is thus a 
aiugukir mixture of the ancient chevalier 
and the i|u>dem fine gentleman.** 

On tbe day following, my aunt proposed 
a visit to a fomily and lady of whom the 
whole country was full. — *• This young 
lady,*' said my aunt, '* is the richest heiress 
in the United Kingdom; fame refiorts that 
her annual income is not less than one 
tendred thousand potinds per annum ; and 
though fame generally exaggerates, in this 
instance she rather fidls short. She lias 
thoa a greater annual revenue than all the 
Princes of our own Royal Family put to- 
gether. One hundred thousand pounds, as 
we all know, is considered as- a princely i 
portion, even as a capital ; what is to be I 
mid then, when this lady can present it to I 
her husband every new year's day ?" I 

** 1 have only to express my hopes," said ' 
I» ** that the young lady deserves her wealth | 
hy a sutlsble use of it.** ! 

•' I understand,** replied my aunt, « that 
her liberality is atlmost as boundless as her 
meaos. The general qualities and dispo- 
sition of any one may not unfairly be col- 
lected from the temper and virtues which 
they exhibit in their own families. Now 

Miss bears such an exalted character 

as a daughter, a sister, and the head of a 
large household of servants, I hat it consti- 
tutes a very reasonable presumption that 
her virtues, in mature life, will dignify her 
fltation. It i* po small proof of her worth. 



that the Whole of her family are so much 
attached to her. Such wealth as hers 
usually excites envy; it requires, there- 
fore, no small proportion of worth and 
modesty to reconcile friends and neighbours 
to this superiority." 

This warm praise of the lady from one 
who, like my aunt, was not much given to 
exaggerations of this kind, rendered me 
very anxious to see her ; and the coach' 
being ordered, and two gentlemen, stran- 
gers to me, but well acquainted with my 
aunt, having joined us, we all proceeded 

on our way to W House. The geutle- 

men who accompanied as afforded me Uie 
pleasure that I had anticipated. 

" My Lord,** said the one to the other," 
"how does your speculatian answer? I 
think you'll pay to a good tune.** 

" Not at all," said the nobleman. " The 
matter is this : — I need not tell you that 

Madame N , is under my protection ^ 

and a fiimous fine woman I think you will 
allow her to be. Now, my friend, I need 
not tell you that the protection of such a 
lady must cost something, and therefore, 
have hit upon this method by way of saving. 

Madame N takes the conduct of tlie 

estab1i!$hment, and has a double allowance 
from the committee of managers, and there- 
fore wants little, or perhaps nothing, of me. 
It was better, I think, than setting her up as 
a milliner.** 

«• In plain words then," said tlie other 
gentleman, " your Lordship has contrived 
to saddle your mistress on the pubhc, and, 
to have the honour of keeping her under, 
your protection at the public expence.*' 

'••Exactly so,*' said the nobleman; "I 
think that is as clever as you have done, 
yourself, who have got your mistress's hus- 
band a pension of a thousand a year on the 
Irish establishment.'* 

" Why, where is the difference/' replied 
the other, "whether the country pays ua 
the reward of our services into our own 
hands, or* pays it for us into those of our 
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miatraief. For my own part I would ooi { 
have gone to IfelaAd ^1 ctmlA oot htfe ]^r^ 
vided for my dependants.*' 

The above conversation passed whilst the 
gentleaiea were ridiof by oftr taiting^aftd 
IB the true style of the present fashiouy [ 
though they did not expressly inleud that 
wa should hear them, yet they spoke in a. 
tone as if they were addressing the whole 
6>unty from the hustings. 

^ Who arc these gentlemen r* said I to 
ny aunt. 

«' they are both of them nobleawi,** said 
my aunt} ^'one of them is the immedialo 
descendant of one of our bravest AdoMrsIs^ 
and is himself one of the best whips is Emf^ 
UxiiH. The other was formerly aft tha head 
of the government of Irehmd» and tha Irish 
Pension List will very long have oauat I0 
remember him} he is one of tho bmsI pro* 
ftgate and worthless men of the day/' 

'^thenwhyisit^^saldl, «' that he secma 
& bS on such intimate teites with y<m ?** 

'« WhjK, what does it sfgoify to me^** said 
ny auBt^ ** what his cfaaiac^er ii, ai long 
«i he is a man of a certain <}uality amd !»> 
shion, and geneiaUy well reeeived in all 
compenies} hi* vices do not in awy way 
affect me." 

^ I am truly sorry to hear yo« rsasan hi 
this manner/* said L •< If proAigaoy wispt 
is geuertdly discountenanced aa it is bow 
covered and protected, the pBblic manners 
woul^ be rearmed perforce, and pe^le 
#ouTd iind it n eces s ar y to be virtuous in 
Mf-ciefeBce. This indifierence to virtne 
ind vice is what hcapa op the piedonuna&ce 
df (he hiffer. iToung persons have bo io-^ 
iaci^ft^ut to reiist the impetuous impalses 
«f fhdr headlong passions when they have 
fio public phiise or public censure to dread. 
As to th^se. characlei% I hope I shall never 
liitve the houour of meeting them afai»} 
hf Whute^ei* may 6e their fortuaca and 
Mes, fhey b6(h 6f them cfeserve the moat 
Mem^lary ponidimeBt} the one of them as 
the corrtiptef of yboth, and the other mb 
0ti^ wlkr hts degreed a very noble nama^- 
iod theitrtn ianpaired and diminished the 
ff6ty efhvi ancestors.^ 
. t^*fi fMching our desttaatioB, we were 
received with grant distinction by the 
ItKhes^ th^raodief and her danghfers. A 
yyiag iMa w»B present, of whom my avn^ 
I ip0ke of id some detaiL 



<' That young nmn," said she^ ** is thedes. 
thied httMiAd tff the flch heiress, and he 
is ao to remarkable, that be belongs to ana 
of the Bsost fortunate fomiliea in England. 
I myaeir i^imtjaibif whea the tonily of 
which he is a BMmber (I do not speak 
hom ny disrespect of them), waa w 
tha most uncomfortable ' pecuniary cir- 
cumstattfea; so muefa io,hidee0; thitthe • 
Dowager, the BMther of the W-^-^^^a^ wh| 
I believa, a very hnoible pen i to i ier n^ 
Gov a r nm e g ty having a p aitaai B t i* at Hbbp 
toa^Courti and the iMii»dlr#BBee«9M 
decayed Bohiily. IT any ape ha* said nl 
thai tiae» thai withiB a fow yeira M 
W — ^foBMly would heeoBMBot only tha 
moat wealthy, hat thcf BMat dhithiguhhai 
fkmily anMogst on? aab iM ty, they vroati 
Bo4 readily have pvoeutedhdiif. Yetatfeh 
haa been the sfiieadid sveeesB oTttHtfoi 
BHly, that OBO of them paastmaa a rspota* 
tion very little inforior to MailbofOBgh 
himself I another haa mAde aoiOBly asf^teiM 
did fortune, but what is better, n cIvH 
Baasa and reputation io tha Bart} *nd fht 
third* of whom I mi now speaktng td y^J* 
and who Will eventually become the tmd 
of the hmdfyi vHIl^ ttpcm bis auatiage, M 
pom c is o d of a foftuna eqaal to that of mif 
two Dahes hi Edghuid |nrt togefficf ." 

«<I havooaly to hope that hiB wm meftf 
his success,*' sidd L 

** It would be a gr«s9 fdttery,** mM m 
aunt, «< tospeak vary fal»y upon tii«t hMiir 
The youBg man haa not began hiiMWhr 
a very promising manaer, but as IM^ if 
young, it is^to be hoped that he Htf 
eventually see his errant and may leMFff i« 
good time, thaltfaa steady hoMOrrablef catf» 
duct, kbarality, ao4 tho manBflrs and h»«> 
formatioB of agendemaa; treq u a iU lis that 
better baeamo his ihnh find fovtuHc^ tftlMrta^ 
{ be first in every folly and hi vMoaa e9tilr«» 
vagaace." 

I BuisieoBfoaathalttofaeirew MlMMiHy 
answer tho anpetMiov whkh ihy mm^ 
aeeount had taaght ma ta e^qMHA N«r 
atanneia, howetetv wete i u t aft ^ i y ^j , aM 
bar appeanmee simple and anaAhcted. 
These vface qaaKtiea- eeitainly veryhmd* 
abia hi ehmttaibmccir «aoh Ijs Ihoae ilk 
whioh the heireas waa piaced. To 6d 
siaqple^ nradca^ and oaai^cted, ia fhr 
midbt of aa opulence^ and tiie tbHttttiH^ 
vff^u N^ #hkh Artlgld 
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tafe spoiled m ilfong head, unleti go* 
teraedbya food lieait; tiMta qualitiat, 
I ujt argtte very strongly in ikvow of her 
aataral goodness. But ought not th* pm^ i 
tenioa of soch a fortune to have rendered 
itl pomtmow aonrwhat mor^ prtwitiit } 
'fhe &ult of this, perhapy, is in the 
iltbiooabl^ education which is now given 
to our ladies. 

, Before we took our leave, we ^ere con- 
4iicted into u room hi which were the 
kriM paraj^ienndia ^ for matters, as I un- 
derstood, were aew neaiiy Mly amngtd 
btlweeu the fMMPtiea. The drew wm «er« 
fmfkf wmfmmgmiAmttiif hut I was aocvy to 
«• that thf teuly aeem mope Mly poa- 
mued, in Ihmr Should aad Miiesw, of the 
aaliaM of tho annsifnenoa, importaa^e, 
ind i^m Qi thip mMsiftoence Ihaii I 
tiiQiifht it nieritei^ Vm overvum^ tpr 
tnflos is thesur^ rpot of levity aad insigoi- 
fictpce of character, .Teech a fiunily of 
daaghters that nothing is so worthy gt 
ftk&s admisration as such dresji^, and what 
aiust you expect ? Will they consume their 
time in the acquisition of real vurtnes, good 
vends, and amiable doeaestic manners and 
^ftiesr when they are taught tiiat it it 
aat virtue, it is not movals, it is not good 
4MMstic 4]ualitiea, but that it is ikusaels 
bee, sprigged muslins, a«d emAifOidered 
hm^ which ffaaUy deserve attentiim and 

I understood forther, that it wua the in- 
tfwtioD of the mother of the yoiuig ladies 
to issue ticket^ of admission Xq see tbii 
brid^ dress, and to advertise in th^ Morn' 
hg Poifp I presuB[ie, that it wm hung up 
for the inspection of all respectal^le per- 
sons. I should hope that this report is not 
hue; it would be the extreme of folly. 
Theexeeaaive admiration and importance 
■ssifaad to it is fodish enough and mis* 
ebievoim enough ; but such an exhibitioD 
would be more yian'ordinanly ridiculous. 

When wo had tahett our seals in the car- 
ibger nif auBt o b so r s i n g me im rather a 
ttwmghtlal moad» ashed me what was the 
su^ect of my meditations* 

** I am thinking,** said I, ** what an io« 
inite portion of good the possessor of such 
a fortune both might and ought to do; 
wtiat charities, what patronage, what im- 
provements in their county and neigbour- 
hood might be effected by their propel 



distribution of it. If I had such wealth I 
would educate half the c hfl d r en in the 
county, and cover every parish almost with 
6miday schools and alms-houses ; and still 
i would have sufficient for aU my own 
pleawrea nud dignity. It is ifteoaeeivahle, 
my dear auot ^bat good might not be dont 
by private charity, and I think that th9 poa* 
lessor of such a fortune as this ought to aet 
the example.** 

** It is very wisely contrived by the lawf 
of this country,** said my aunt^ " that these 
inunense fortunes should nSt long remain 
dead in any hands. Even the dissipation 
of one rich man feeds the necessities of a 
hmidaad poor men ; and evil is thus made to 
admlaistar to good.*' 

*i The fiMiH of the pieaeat age,'* aaid i, 
<« ia pQt fp much the delibeaata pursuilsol 
vii;^ a» the iodiflGBren^ to viv^ and * 
bliud, precipitate pursuit of pleasure, ai*4 
in seekipg that pleasure in every folly apd in 
every iusigniftcance. Qnf young man set]i# 
only to distinguish himself by being the 
best driver of the age ; another is possessed 
with tiie perverse vanity of lieiug the best 
walker; a third, perhaps, will lift a weight, 
or eat a beef-steak for a wager; a fourth, aa' 
foolish* and more vicious titan the others^ 
will ight a duel, ^keep an Opera mistress, 
or head a theatrical estabhsbment. Ke w I 
dp not hnofir wliieh of aUtheae potauits ts 
Hkt moat contemptibly and the foily of aH 
these either hegius or ej»ds in vicea. Theno 
i9 something, I am afraid* radically wrong 
in our syatem of education, or the young 
men who are formed by it would present 
themselves in a very difiereot shape and 
form.- 

<' I am glad at least,** said my iaunt, ** tti^i 
you do not extend the same censure to ouf 
female mode of education.'* 

^ I am sorry,'* said I, ^ Hiat I cannot 
exempt it. No one, I am afraid, can say 
that the general charactera of our foshion* 
dale wouieu are povfoct, or such as men 
imh in Iheir ^wisva. Too nsueh time, and^ 
too mueh sitentioii, and too much money, 
are thrown away on frivolous pursuits and 
attainments, and even these are but half 
learned. After a fashionable girl has gqne 
through a fashionable boarding-school,* 
what is she but a thing of gay shredf 
and patches, with a jK)mrthing of every 
thkig, and nothing complete.*" 
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ZARAj OR THE ADV£;NTUBES OF AN ENGLISH WIFE. 

(C«filtMi«f^ from P^gM 73 ) 



"I COHCBALCD myself beiiind the treps, 
hnd approatbfd near to him. Since I iwal. 
lowed lovers eayenonied draught, which has ex- 
tended itself over every part of my heart, ah; 
iny dear Elvira, how amiable does that slave 
appear to me, I could pass the whole day in 
viewing him ; 1»it the idea of seeing him in the 
evening in the same place^ without being per- 
ceived by him, obliged me to retire with all 
(he precaution imaginable, lest he or any •ne 
else should discover me. I was sore of re- 
tnrtting the next dsy at the vame honr to the 
grove. 1 sai» him again, viewed him mor^ 
Attentively, and «very time fonnd in himnew 
ptrfcetions ; my passions acquired new force*, 
and r began to be srnsible of my folly. I 
blushed with shame and confusion, aod would 
have called in reason to my aid, but it flew 
away from me. Such is my infatoation^ that 
I have not ninsed a day to repair at the ac- 
customed hour to this fatal placa of conceal- 
ment to admire my lover ; but yesterday con- 
tributed to deprive me totally of my reason. 
I found this slave seated near a bed of'flowera, 
casting up hit sorrowful eyes to heaven while 
tears trickled down his cheeks, I heard him 
ntter some complaints, bnt was not near 
enough to distirtgnish his words. Without 
doubt he was complaining of his hard fate. 
Never could on^ appear mere above the con- 
dition of the slave, for he seemed rather born 
to give than bear fetters. I dare, my dear 
Elvira, to open to you the recesses of my heart, 
though I doubt not but you will condemn my 
sentiments. But why thoold I conceal fr«ra 
yon my most secret thoughts. Are jron not 
that Elvira who jias sworn to me an eternal 
friendship; that Elvira who pities my de- 
plorable situation ? Tes, my dear, I will con- 
ceal nothing from you; if yon will assist me, 
and heaven favonrs my design, I will break 
the chains of my lover; 1 will restore you to 
liberty and make myself the happiest person 
in the wor!d. I have oAen heard you expatiate 
•n the happiness of the European women ; 
that happiae&s if I caif divide it with my lover, 



wonid appear to me incooceiv^hly more pre- 
cious (ban that vain and pompQus iitoaticnia 
which you now see me. I am the dAOgh'er of 
a Sovere gn, it is tror, but I am no less a slave 
than yourself, and my days run in « gloomy 
solitttde. If I remain in this country, I sbail 
one day become the partner of a jealoua bus^ 
band who will divide the afPectiona of his bar* 
barons heart between me and a number ol 
rivals; perhaps 1 may have the grief rfaeeinf 
him consider me beneath the meanest nf his 
slaves. A heart prepossessed with love liks 
miie, would look upon *uch a husband as an 
odiouH tyrant. Believe me, my dear Eivirs, 
and let us seiz^ the precious moment, you to 
recover your liberty, and I to possess my lover. 
Wc hsve yet six weeks to pass in this houfiej 
let us employ them to procure us happisesi. 
Speak to my lover, examine him, and see if we 
may rely on him. Assure him that I adorn- 
him. When a heart is so tenderly posacsssd. 
as mine, constraint becomes n folly, and die-- 
guise ia a crime. If he will determine to carry 
me away, I will procure him the means. We 
will depart for Europe in threedays, end 1 will 
convey with roe gold and jewela auflicient to 
enrich us both.** 

The soul of Elvira was so agitated by dif- 
ferent passions during this discourse, that she 
dared not to interrupt her. The idea of re- 
tnrniug to England, of being in a condition to 
procure some tidings of her husband, the 
hopes of being able, by some means or other,^ 
to reatore him to liberty, and to be again 
united to him; all this, at first appenrnnce,- 
seemed so flattering, that she knew not how^ 
to resist the proposal. But the most frightfnh 
reflections succeeded this flatterinf prospect. 
She trembled, lest so daring a project as thab 
of their flight should be discovered, as she 
would then feel iM the fury of the enraged 
Dey; and that such an attempt to procure 
her liberty, would render abortive all the cares 
her husband might be taking to bring about 
her release ; for she had not yet heard of her 
father's death. 
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Tlie p«rp)exHy of Elvira conlittncd for •owe 
Moaiendi aAcr Zara had done sp^aktng. The 
hemvtiful African waked, tremblingly and with 
d jwncast eyes, the answer of lier coi.ftdanf . 
1% «aa more favourable Ihau she dared to 
thmk. The impatience of Elvira to learn 
news of the Colonel prevailed over all the fear* 
in her beait. She could uot endure the 
thoa^ti of Ims abteace, and death appeared 
to her a mof e desirable atate Uian the prt teut. 
She resolved' to employ all m^ans (or her 
csci|»e, and to accr^it tho«e which Zava ofiiered 
I.ee. •* I wiU,** said f he, " do evary Ibiog you 
can deaire. I am not ijifnorant to what dangers 
wevlMilicxpoae ourselves; but, whatever may 
betlie lot Hostvcn b«s In s^ore for ns, it cannot 
be more sorrowful than that which we now 
experience. You are st!H ignorant of one half 
of my misfurtunrs^and when I shall have in- 
formed you of that, wl.ich I liave hitherto 
cofacciled from yoU|you will then believe that 
slavery is not Ibef^reatest'of my misfortunes* "^ 
Th« violent passion of Zara slioold caution 
uBihiakiag youth, how th- y suffer toye to be- 
ro«K the tyrant of the heart, since they then 
ceaae to reasoa, end cxp >se themselves to the 
moot fatal danger^. They no longer pay the 
duty which tWy owe t.o their pfii«ots, the au- 
tiMirs of their eTcislenee^ but consider their 
pni^ftt and dearest counsels as the decrees of 
a tyiwinkal and arbitary power. Wbeo this 
pa«aipo is onee suffered to subdue reason, fare- 
veil to tlie object it possf s«es. 

2Sara was so charm d with the first word* of 
Elvira, that she p.iid little attention to the 
litter. At another time she would have known 
what were the misfortunes of which her friend 
complained, but at present she thought uf no- 
tbiug but of the promise she made to assist 
Wr »capo. She lhr«v herself ou the neck of 
Elvira, and holding ber iu her arms— f'*My 
dcar^^said the, ** 1 am the happiest person in 
the world ^ all will go well since you second 
my designs. Bat,^ continued she, with an 
mir of tmpatieiicey ** when will you speak to 
my lover ? You will find htm in tlie same 
place in the garden, where I everyday see him. 
i will not accompany you iu the morning, be* 
cause, it having been my constant rule not to 
walk out till the sun has Uken its fiuvweil of 



these regions, some one or otler may be end* 
oos to see where we are going, and every thing 
would be lost on the least suspicion. As he 
may, perhaps, be doubtful of giving ere ''i: to 
your words, seeing you only a slave, you shall 
give him, as from me, this present. He will 
thereby p'ainly perceive that it comes from a 
person whose situation in life cannot but ap- 
pear more exalted than yours.** She Ibea 
drew out of her pocket a cresceiit set with the 
richest diamonds, and gave it to Elvira. lIop« 
now animated the bosom of Zara. and from 
that nbtolnte despair which she was dyiL'g 
under but an hour before, she h become on a 
sudden the happiest of all women. There is 
no psssion a young lady should morecnutious- 
ly guard dgsinst than that of love, which, like 
the ebb and flow of the sea, is n9%'er long in 
one sitnation : one moment the heart ravea 
with despair, and the next it is dilated with 
joy ; stability is a thing unknown iu unguarded 
love. 

Elvira, wiom the hope of be'ngfestored to 
liberty had made more gay than usuil, said, 
with a deal of pleasantry, to Zara:— ** Indeed 
we da not treat our European lovers in so fa- 
vourable n manner; they think tbemselvea 
happy if, after some motfths, and sometimes 
even whole years, they are permitted to declare 
their passion ; and it is even then a doubt if 
it be favourably receivid.** 

** What,** said Zara, wilh an air of surprise, 
<< you love a man for ipanv months^ heknowi 
that you love hipn, and you believe that |ie haf 
the same passion fur you, and yet both of you 
make a secret of that which, if disclosed, must 
tend to your mutual happinvss ! If you thus 
lavish the prime of life, Africans are more 
wise than Europeans. From the moment we 
have farmed a |>assion our first care is to seek 
a favourable opportunity to declare our kve 
to the otjects of our hearts. We believe that 
one mofnenl lost in lOve is precious tima 
thrown away, which can never be regainei!. 
In the constraint in which we Uye we af« 
obliged to banish that vam affectedness so 
much practised by Europeans *, bnt were they 
under the same coo»traint as we are, they 
would know better %e value of that time which 
they thus waatonly throw away 5 werewecv^n 

a 
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ms free as they are, ve should aot imitate Ibcir 
conduct; to what cod can dissimulation be 
used between two who equally love each other ? 
Why should not you love in Europe as ten- 
derly as we do in Africa? A heart, in which 
love maintains its empire, full of the object 
it adores, can it be susceptible of dissimulation 
and constraint? Custom\nd prejudice must 
be very predomiaant among yon^ or it must 
be that what you call love and tenderness are 
nothing but imagioary passions, which have 
no real existence in your heart. ^* 

" We love," said £lv\ra, sighing, •* we love 
as tenderly in England «b you at Tunis ^ per- 
haps I may one day convince you of it ; but it 
is now time you should think of taking ydtar 
repose. Night is already far advanced, be as- 
sured of Uky friendship and fidelity, and that 
when you awake in the^lorniug, 1 will bring 
yon news from your lover ^ I will repair to the 
appointed place in the garden as toon as Au- 
rora ushers in the joyful day.** 

Elvira failed not in her promise to Zara, 
but went the next morning to the grove befure 
the sun had well begun his course. She per- 
ceived the slave at a distance watering the 
flowers which bordered t'.ie sices of the walks. 
His back being turned towards her she could 
not see his face ; but being only a small dis- 
tance from biro, the noise of her feet on the 
walk made him turn his head.— -Unhappy 
Zara, where will thy misfortunes end ! — No 
sooner had Elvira seen the face of the slave 
than she became motionless ) and the slave, 
who had now a full view of Elvira, remained 
equally immoveable. After looking at each 
other for a moment, without being able to 
recover the use of their speech, Elvira caught 
the slave in her arms, and there held Jiim still 
ipeechlest. The slave at last cried out, in a 
transport of the utmost tenderness:—** Do I 
fee yon again, my beautiful Elvira, do I see 
yon again ?** 

Elvira answered not, for she had swooned In 
the arms of her Colonel ; but the voice of her 
husband soon recalled her to life.-^** Is it you 
then?** said she; ** is it you who I am per- 
mitted to embrace? O happy day. In this 
moment I forget all tile misfortunes your ab- 
ieuce has caused me. But, my dear Colonel,** 
contiaaed ahey << yon know not yet the whole 



of oar happinms ^ we ahatt be permitted to 
see each other f very day, and perhaps shall be 
enabled to find meana for our return to Eag- 
land." 

** Let us hope ^very thiog,^ said the Colo- 
qel, "from fortune. and love: Heaven will 
not thus reunite us to load,ns with grief and 
despair.** 

"No,** replied Elvira; "I flatten myself 
that fortune will henceforward be les% cruel ; 
but tell me, my dear Colonel, what aocidnit 
brought you here? Do you belong to tbe 
master of thia house ?** 

" No,** replied the Colonel ; " I have been 

here only six days. On th^ distribution of 

I slaves 1 fell to the lot of aTur|( named Beaa- 

I sir a, who carried me to ?ortofmrin|,o,.the usual 

I place of hjs residence. Tbe evening before ( 

! set out for this house he said to me : — " List:n 

Christian ; you know that I have ah^wu yo^ 

I many marks of frieodsbip, it iv necessiry yanf 

should now shew mo yours in return. 0«niai| 

has demanded of me a man who understands 

the management of a garden. You must pro* 

, pare to gq there to morrow, and stay tttft sa 

long as he shall have occasion fpr yon. . 1 have 

ordered a Turk to conduct you to his country 

house. Where you must endeaxonr to giva 

^ Osman content; and 1 shall consider tbescr* 

vices done him as if equally done to myseU.** 

i " I accordingly came here, and on my act 

rival did not see Osman, but was told by one 

of his principal domestics that 1 waa to take 

! care of the culture of the flowers ao long as 

some ladies who were in the bouee should con* 

1 tioue there.** 

" Ah what,** said Elvira, " waa yon thea 
ignorant who was the mistress of these wo* 
men?*' 

** I actually do not yet know,** aaid Ibe Co« 
lonel ; " nor dp I believe any one 4qo except 
the chief of Osman*s slaves.** 

<* If you had known,** replied Elvira, " yon 

would have perhaps tl^ought thai your wife 

was not (uf distant. It is the Dey*a danghUi 

' who is here, and who will uqdonbtedly put % 

' period to our misfortunes. What will you 

say, if 1 tell yoty that she wishea to restore 

I' yon in pajrticular from slavery^** 

1 1 ** I know .not by what means,** laid tk« 

il Colonel^ " she can be ialer«»tc4 ii\ mj f|v«(ur 
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bein; ignorant that I am yoor husbind, and . 
iMving^ never teen me ; but we loutt embrace { 
all opportunities that offtr to put an end to ^ 
o«r captivity. I dj not wish, my beloved 
Blvira^ to lessen yonr present joy, or mix with 
MtterneM this happy reunion ; nevertheless, 
I must tell yon, that you may not be deceived 
in yonr intentions, that yon hive nothing; to 
hope from the assistance of yoor father.** 

He softeoed aa much as possible the cir- 
caastaocet of her father^s death, for fear of 
afflicting her; he, however, said enough to 
convince h^r that there was no hope of a ran- 
som from England. This news afflicted Elvira, 
bat in her present condition, now speaking to 
her hatband, and hoping never more to be 
•eparatcd from him, her heart opened but 
faintly to the impress'.ont of grief. Great joya 
•eise ratirely on the mind, and hnrry away 
the anal with impetuosity, not leaving the 
least room for sorrowfnl ideas. In a heart 
fall of the present object, distant images make 
fcwt a faiat impression. At another thne the 
Mtws of her father*8 death, i^nd the tlistipa- 
tio« of all her riches, Vonld have excited the 
highest son^w, and have overflowed her in 
tvara; bnt having now recovered her bus- 
ham4 whom she adored, and thouglit ta h^ve 
loot for ever, the was hardly affected with any 
lasting sorrow at this news. I 

"Since all hope,** said Elvira, <Ms torn 
^ttim at in 6ur native country, let us embrace 
the oppuittinity which love and chance gives ; 
W9 in this: Heaven is Witness there is no ! 
extremity which should induce me to violate ' 
the sacred rites of fiiendsbip, but the hope I 
•f reatoriag liberty to my hiisbsnd. It is to 
■ae intolerable anguish tp abuse that weak- 
sett of a fWetd of which I i(m the confidant, i 
Isat the ftar of being separated from you 
curries erery thing beftre it. What 1 am now 
speaking most appear a mystery to yon, but 
it it necettary I should explain it in a few 
w«rda .-—Zara, the Dey*s daughter, loves you ; 
tikt hat many timet gazed on you from that 
(rove anperceived by you ; and the has now 
clMfged ne to make you this present. She is 
«ow ready to fly with us to England. Since 
fiMtaoe bat deprived ut of all other means of 
proearhig our liberty, ft is necessary, my dear 
Coloaeii wt should embrace thb *, 11 it with 



the utmost regret I employ these mrans, and 
1 am not insensible that your suul will 
shudder at deceiving one who merits nobler 
treatment, hut the greatest of alt Crimea 
would be our neglecting the means of re« 
uniting us for ever. What,'^ continued El- 
vira, seeing the Colonel pensive and sileuty 
« do you hesitate on the part you ought to 
act ? Do you hesitate between the happiness 
of possessing me, and the fear of deceiving a 
person you never saw ? Ah ! you love me not^ 
Colonel; five months* absence has banished 
me from your heart ! Ah ! what will become 
of me should this absence continue lunger !** 
" Just Heaven !" cried the Colonel, •< can 
yon, my dear Elvira, throw on me so injurious 
a reproach! I cease to love you! 1 forget 
you! Ah! crne^, tnat heart which adores 
you has not merited such piercing reproaches! 
Doubt not but I am ready to undertake every 
thing; for I know no other happiness but 
that of adoring you. Can you think it strange ' 
that a virtuous mind like mine, should hate 
falsity and ditsimulation, that it should shod, 
der at bdng /breed to have recourse to such 
i detestable expedients ! I should deservedly 
appear less amiable in your eyra, could I 
undertakesnch detestable measures withoat 
reluctance. 1 consent to accept, odious as 
I they are, the means which fortune offers us 
I of shaking off slavery; but let ut complain 
bitterly of Ibis same fortune, who, after hav- 
I ing loaded us with evils, will not suffer ns to' 
put an end to them without committing a 
crime. Lastly, my Etvira, let us not bo 
blinded by the dissimulation we are going to' 
make use of; for shall we not eternally re- ' 
proach ourselves with having reduced the 
amiable Zara to that melancholy condition ia 
which we must expect to find her on our 
arrival in England, when she shall learn from 
our words and behaviour that ahe has no' 
share of my hearts* 

« Why should we take her to England?"* 
interrupted Elvira : *' you may, if you please, 
make use of her to prepare every thing for 
our departure, and whea we are gone, we shall 
deceive her only in leaving her here.*' 

<< You give me a commission,"* said the Co- 
lonel,'^ which I fear I shall hot badly execute; 
bnt my dear Elvirty where thall I tee you , 
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kireaftcr? Ibe id«A of that mtiinoAt in which 
you quii tnf milici me tremble/* 

**'t shall come ioto the grove/* replied 
EWira, ** rrcry moruing at this hour; yutt 
will afso dtid me there »t the setting of the 
son ; aud, according to all ap|>carance, Z ^ru 
wVn sometimes accompany mej I shstll far 
the sight of her when we are togithrr, and I 
can ixiA'ji'i to what a pitch yalousy would 
carry htr by what I pirceive in the violence 
other passion ; we cannot therefore, my dear 
Culunel, be too cautious of regarding each 



olhtr in her prescnccy otherwise our eyes, our 
gesturetfy and our words «ill betray us. A 
lover like Z^ra is cUar-sighte<1, and we must 
take care to prevent ibe misfortunes 1 fear. 
A lucky i^ea has stiddenly occurred to me i 
I will tel) Zura that I have fAuud her darling 
slave to be my brother Ernest n«, wliAim I had 
given over as lost. She will luvc me the 
more when she believes me the sister of hrr 
lover, and t sbill be able without causing sua- 
piciou to act more openly in o»r affairs** 
(7b I'B continued Jj 



DEATH OF MR IIORNE TOOKE, 



Tlie dealli of thia remarkable character 
is not an occurrence of every day^ it ii the 
dSfttb of « man, who in ttff period in which he 
has lived, and the sphere which he has ftUtd, 
hasbern more active and more coti»picuous, 
than any other ptrsoo now living. From the 
conimencera^nt of the rtigti of bis present 
Majasty,.totbe day of Home Tooke's d<ath, 
scarcely haa any public occurrence passed in 
which be has not had a greater share than 
belpoged to his mere prii'ate ft at ion. He has 
accordingly been the most active individual in 
a period of general activity. He h m lived in 
more revolutions of politics and parties than 
any other msn of the day, and in all of them 
have his talents or his intrigue, his good or 
bad intcoliunff, and iudpfaligable spirit and 
exertions rendered him an actor. 

Mr. Toeke was bont in a humble station of 
life; his father issaidito have been a poulterer. 
But astli^ father, who lived in some of the 
•mall atrreta about Westminster, had Ibe 
spirit to vend his son to a Pttblic School, and 
afterwards to a College, it is areaaooable con- 
clusion either that he was richer than ordi- 
• nary, or that he possessed a very superior mind 
to what usually belongs to his condition. 
* His father at any rate was snfRciently re- 
ipectable to be the Treasurer of a Public Cha- 
rity. This was the Middlesex Hospital, of 
which Home 'Tooke himself i^'twwards be- 
came one of the Governors. 

Mr. Tooke was sent to Westminster School 
at a very early age, alid is said to htfVc pasted 
t\iroug1i all the forms of that distinguished 
icmiuary. This course of itself, io such a 



mind as that of Home Tooke, was suffielest 
to render Uim the eminent scholar which he 
afterwards exhibited himsflf. It is the eha^ 
ractcr of Westminster Srhofi>l, that it pnts 1*9 
pupils in the right wap, and imbibes tbem with 
a right mind, and therefore fliey have only to 
follow in future life the plan which is there 
traced for them.-^This is all tbat any school 
can do, and it is more we believe than is done 
by the greater part of tHem. Tu be^n well it . 
to ensure a good conc!ufsion. It is related ia 
a memoir of Home Tooke, inserted in a work 
published some time since, tbat he was re- 
moved from Westrninstcr to Eton at the usual 
ag' . This, however, must be a mistake, as 
Westminster and Btoo are not in the rtlatioa 
of school and college to each other. It is 
possible ^hat Home Toske might have lia^ the 
aJvaatage of both these eminent schools, but 
is more probable that this is an error"! 

In the year 1754^ be was sent to Cambridge, 
and entered himselfof St. Johh*6 College^ We 
do not know what was the reputation of this 
College at the time, but It is certaioly a kigk 
honour to its name in literature thpat it baa 
sent forth sach a profouad scholar aa Horse 
Tooke. 

He studied at College wkh the ttaoaC exem- 
plary iadttstryy aad be ac^iresl the^Mcrosarf 
fkmit of such assiduity, an early profleievcy its 
learning and philology. 

Mr. H. Tooke was edacated for the Cfaorch, 
and his first prospects are said to bsre bees 
▼ery promisiog. He entered into Holy Ordero 
at the nsual age, and imaaedkitely obtained 
the liting of Brentford. He bad coaaectioQa 
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whose favour did uoC stop at tbit point. The 
t>nke of Newcastle, w« believe, from lome 
kind of inlerefll, took him into hit patronage, 
and Home Tooke obtained a proniite, that he 
ftboah) be appointed one of the Royal Chap- 1 
taifis. Fortunately, however, (for such we \ 
must consider it) for the interests of religion, 
Mr. Hornets star here interposed. 

The nation very shortly became conVuUed 
by party dissrntions. The Ciiglifth were too 
e^iiy perkoaded lint Lord Bate possessed a 
dani^rous and tioc nistltntiunal influence. The 
Opposition, In Pailiament, asanxiciis at that 
time as at the present, to adopt any watch- 



around them, filled the kiu*Jt«iom with excla 
ihatiens agiiust the Double Cabinet, and the 
** InOuenre behind the Throne which control- 
cd the Throne itself.'' — ^This was the clamour 
Cf the day. And the inciilentul affair of the 
expulsion of Vyilko», which in ordinary times 
#ould have been coni^tderi'd only as an irregu- 
larity, and rectified es snc'li, add d fuel to the 
flamrs, and rendtred the country and metro- 
polis one scene of mob, Kcdiiion, and clamour. 

Mr. Home iramcdiatrly embraced the po- 
pular csase, and united himself with Wilkes. 
He visited him at Pa is during his exit*', and 
when he failed in his attempt to ohtain his re- 
inrn in Parliament in 1/68, Mr. Home warm- 
ly adopted his interests, canvassed the town 
and country V'or liim, opered hou>cs, solicited 
Votca and subacriptions, and ultimately pro- 
€uttd him to be returned at the Member for 
IfiddYesex. 

Shortly afterwards a rnptnre ensued between 
thrtt friends. Mr. Tooke did not find Wilkes 
that violent patriot which he had anticipated. 
tVben Wilkes had obtained what he wanted, 
tndwas provided for by the hbcrallty of the 
i:>ty who made him their Cbamherlain, Wilkei 
wae satisfied and therefore quiet. Home Tooke 
lost bis Arebrand, and he resented it by a pob- ' 
Kc attack «td abuse of him. | 

Jontos, the writer of the letters under that , 
iMme, imputed this dispute to its just origin: j 
Home Tooke wrote a letter in reply to him. 



wit, satire, and eloquence, should be accooi* 
panif d by so litt le goodness. 

Junius rrpli' d iu an angry declamatian, and 
Home Tooke rejoined in' another, as singular 
Uv its boldness, as fur its splendour and real 
eloquence. In this answer, Mr. Tooke first 
announced himself the champion cf those 
principles, which afterwards s- 1 Europe in a 
fliime. He employed, amongst others, the 
following pointed sentence, which, Lo«ever 
true in the ahstracty no honest man should 
openly produce as a maxim of action:— 
** The King, whose a< tioi^ justify rebellion 
to his i^ernment, deserves death from the 



word that might rally the popular affectioDs ,^i.ju,d of every subject, and should surh a time 

arrive, I should be as free ta act as any.^— • 
Nowy though there is nothing erroncows in 
the bare abatra«l assert ion of this principle, 
yet it is one of those, which tend to wcakca 
the necessary respect and attachment of So. 
vereigns and subjects. Questions of this na- 
ture must never be srgued. The matter must 
spesk for itself. 

Mr. Home again rame forward as the pa- 
pular advocate in the American War. Whni 
the war was commenced by the skirmish at 
Lexington, Mr. Home opemdasulrtcription, 
and advertised in the public papers ** fUr the 
relief of our unfortunate brethren in Amei- 
rica basely mur(!ered by the British troops.'**-^ 
The Attorney-General very properly prose- 
cuted him for this insult on the Government^ 
and the Jury very justly found bin guilty — Ha 
was iu consequence imprisoned in the King^ 
Bench. 

Mr. Home Tooke had now aatbiof to bape 
from ecclesiastical preferment. He now, there- 
fore, with the most shameless indecency, if oat 
direct impiety, threw off- his clerical (own, 
and produced himself as a layman. He ra- 
signed the living of Brentford, and entered 
himself of the Society of the Inner Teaiple. 
He kept bis Commons rcgolarlj, and s adkd 
the law as a profession. 

The period at length arrived, ip which, bav* 
ing kept the necessary term«, be was to ba 



called to the bar. He put iu his claim lor 
winebmppeara in the col!ection of that work. | this nomination. But the Beachera, with a 
It is certainly an admirable specimen of his j feeling which did them huuonr, nnsRimdusty 
aaleiitii tad only excites a regret, that such / rejected him, on the grouDiks that bavioc 
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been io Huly Orders they coold not couutc 
nance tach «b indecent and impious deser* 
tion. 

As Mr. Home Tooke^s abilities and his tio- 
l^nce were occasioually of great use to the 
leaders of parties, he was occasionally much 
courted and highly considered by them. Mr. 
Fox declared him to be a roan of very emi- 
nent use to the Commonwealth, and publicly 
pationi^ed aud praised him. 

Mr. Tooke came forward as a caadidste 
f jr Westminster in 1790. Mr. Fox and Lord 
Hood stood at thevame time. On this occa- 
sion he kept himself in reserve till the very 
morning of the election, when he pahlisbed 
a hand- bill, in which he declared his purpose. 
Mr. Tooke did not of course succeed, and be 
presented in consequence a petition to Parlia- 
ment, ia which he treated all parties with the 
utmost insolence. It was written, howerer, 
in his usual style of plain energy and popular 
eloquence. 

Mr. Tooke next appeared as the ad? ocate 
of the French Rerolution, and he soon at- 
tracted the attention of Government upon hi» 
movements, and avowed principles. He was 
arrested as a traitor, aud tried by a Spp<|ial 
Commission. The Jury acquitted the whole 
of them, but the popular voice, or at least the 
best part of the people, though they did not 
approve of the violence of the accusation, \ felt 
only one regret, that they had not been all 
tried for sedition instead of treason. 

Mr. Tookf, in the interval of his political 
pursuits, has published several excellent pieces 
of Jiteratnre. His principal work of this kind 
U the " Diversions of Purley,*' a roost pro- 
found and learned Grammatical Treatise. 

Mr. Tooke likewise published an attack on 
bis Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and in 
a pamphlet on the Marriage Act, took occa- 
sion to speak with bia nsual contempt of the 
Royal Faoiily. 

I/>rd CaoMlford, an eccentric character, at 
length procured Mr. Tooke to be returned 
as Meosber of Parliament for the Borough 
of Old Sarum. On Monday, Feb. 16, 1801, 
be toak his scat, and on the 4th of May he was 
declared indifible, as having been In Holy Or- 



ders. His seat was io consequence vacated, ' 
and a new writ issued. 

From this period Mr. Tooke has been only 
known as tl\,e friend and political instructor 
of Sir Francis Burdett, and whatever may be 
the feeling of the country upon the loss of a 
manof so much faction, bustle, and celebrity. 
Sir Francis, wc believe, will have occasion sin* 
cerely to regret his death. 

Mr. Home Tooke died at Wimbledon, about, 
12 oVlock on Wednesday night, io the 77th 
year of his age. He had lost the use of bis 
lower extremeties, and his dissolution ha^ 
been for some t'roe expected. Symptoms o( 
mortification recently appeared, which soon 
occasioned his death. He was attended by 
his two daughters. Dr. Pearson, Mr. Cline» 
and Sir Francis Burdett. Bfing informed oC 
his approaching change, he signified, with a 
placid look, that he w&a fully prepared, aud 
had reason to be grateful for having passed 
so long and so happy a life, which he would 
willingly hive had extended if it had been 
possible. He expresjicd satisfaction at beiog 
surrounded iu hi^ last moments by those most 
dear to him ; and his cqnfidence in the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being, whose final pur« 
pose was the happintss of his creatures. His 
facet iousness did not forsake him. When 
supposed to be in a state, of entire iasensi- 
bility. Sir Francis Burd-.tt mixed up a cordial 
for him, which his medical friends said it 
would be to no purpose to admioisteri but 
Sir Francis persevered, and raised Mr. Tooke, 
who opened his eyes, and seeing who offered 
the draught, took the glass and drauk the con^ 
tents wilh eagerness. He had previously ob- 
served, that he should not be like the roan at 
Strasburgh, who, when doomed to death, re- 
quested time to pray, till the patience of th^ 
Magistrates was exhausted, and then, as a last 
expedient, begged to be permitted to close his 
life with his favourite amuseAient of aiae-jMaf^ 
but who kept bowling on, with an evident 
determination never to finish the game. Ha 
desired that no funeral ceremony should be 
said over his remains, but that six of tha 
poorest men in the parish should have a guinea 
each for bearing him to the vault iu bit prden, 
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Iir the wart betwixt the RuHianf and 
IkeTnr^s there mre maay barbarities coni' 
<liitied by I be troops of both natioos, and they I 
(reqaeatly rather contrive which shall lay a 
plan for a mnrder with BDOre ingenalty, than 
Ifbt with the open bravery ani generosity of 
Earopeaa warfare. The following story, told 
and Touched as a truth by a respectable Officer 
in the senrice of the Court of Muscovy, it a 
mo§i remarkable instance of tbis.-r-Tbe two 
snUies, he said, were encamped at no great 
distance from each other on the banks of the 
psnube, and there was a deep morass between 
tben, at the approaches to which each of 
the armies had piquets. Owing to the length 
tf time tbe war had been carried on in the 
eouutry, necessaries Ycre becoming somewhat 



•carcej and the officers, in particular, hav- [ which had been sent lo watch it, ha^l bee« 



** among otbers,^^ a aid the Oflker, '* I wa# 
tempted, through curiosity, aa mnch a« other 
motives to visit her, and bargained fcr aodic* 
thing, on cooditioo that ahe shonhl h^ive my 
gold watch and seals, should I be IcHled bflbr< 
the expiration of a fortnight. Tbf time pnssed 
on till the last evening, and at that time it wat 
not roy turn to do any dnty, tilt two day9 after. 
I was making merry upon the sabyeet of M a« ' 
dame Grimes disappointment, •md look nwalk 
out to see tbe guard march oflT for s pott on 
the outside of the camp, to whicb a great deal 
of importance bad been aHraya nttadied, aa it 
was the only pass by which the Turks conld 
surprise us. It was tikewiae the only thing of 
which I was afraid in my bargain; for^ dwring 
the whole of the week, every detnchment 



tag bfen depKvc() of many of these little 
laxaries which are considered of so much ira- |. 
.portaoce in a camp, were very liberal to any |; 
one who cuuld provide fur them. i: 

ilmoi^gst others, whom the love of money 
tempted to engage in this traffic, there was j 
•n old woman of a very singular character and , 
appearance. She was accustomed to bargain I 
with the officers, to afford them every thing. 



at a very inconsiderable price, on condition, I dieted, 



that if they were killed before that time, she 
should have their property. Many of them 
were extr/mely willing to make an agree- 
ment OB tb^ae terms, as they had no pro- 
spect of fighting for a long while after the time 
ahe mentioned; and they were accordingly 
supplied in every thing they wished. 

Every one, to the great surprise of their 
comrades, were killed almost at her day, and 
almsat in soch a manner as could excite no 
snapictoti that she had the smallest connection 
with it ; it was perhaps their turn to go out 
en a foraging party^ and they were met by a 



fouR^ in the morning ilead, to a naa^i, with 
their heads cut off; and althosigb the num- 
bers had been almost doubled every lime, it 
had been of no avail ; none of them returned 
alive. I was quite secure, but frit a Kt tie of that 
horror which naturally seizes one on very nar- 
rowly escaping a terrible danger, eapecial*y at 
many of the officers, killed on this spot, hatl 
fallen jnat at the time the old hag had pre- 



The men were drawn up, and ready to march, 
and my comcadea were telKn^ me I was one of 
the luckieat fellows in the world; when a 
message was tent from heati quartera for the 
next officer, in order to assnme the command 
oftlie guard, as he, whose tnrn it was, had 
fallen sick. I was snmewhat disconcerted at 
this ; but still, as it was not my tnrn, I found 
ail sale : and to roy great satisfaction the guard 
at hixt maitfhed oflf; whi!e I l>etook myself to 
my tent for the night. Imagine my con^tenia^ 
tion, however, when not many roinntea after, 
oi*ders were sent that I ahould mount and follow 



^tacbmeut of the enemy on the same errand, j the d«^t»chmeat, as their officer had his am 



or sonae daugeroua post was given to their 
charge, on which they were attacked, and 
their whole party cut to pieces. The things 
however, happened so naturally, that others 
onty cursed tbe luck of the old witch, and 
^oatiaaed to make agreements with her; 



broke by a fall from bis horse. There Wat no 
aiteruative, so with aa good a grace as might 
be, I took my plnce; comforting myself that I. 
had twice as many men as any of tlie othera, 
and would at least stand againai tbe Turks, 
though much superior in nnmlierF, till I could 
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fend for atvisUnce. The pout was on tbe lide 
of a deep inorait, and only accessible by two 
ways, one from the Turkish camp, and one 
backwards, by whtcti we reached it. Nothing 
•eened to disturb us, and I had entirely for- 
gottea osy superKtttions; the night was rery 
beantifal, and the dead stillness of erery thing 
around, interrupted only at slow intervals by 
the neighing of the horses, or the solitary 
▼oice of the ssntiuels, made the acme all 
•olemn. We were in this situation for a con- 
siderable time, when, as if it had been thunder, 
the shouts of men, the clattering of horses, and 
thesoundofarms were, heard close upon our 
post ; and, in a moment, several troops of 
Turkish hussars, half naked, and brandishing 
their cime'ars in defence, were seen galloping 
down th; descent of the opposite ground. The 
moon shone full upon them, and their savage 
appetranoe, together with their number, which 
was Oiore than double ours, made ui all trem- 
ble. It was impossible to think of retreating ; 
that would have ruined us, for we had a post 
of honour; and to meet such a host of savages 
was certain death. They were on us in an 
instant, I had only time to draw up my men 
w'^thtb«irback« to the morals. The Turks 
cot and slaughtered at a terrible rate; and 
though my brave lellows behaved like heroes, 
they were hewed to pieces in a twinkling ; I 
was left with only one or two, and was most 
dreaAfolly wounded; cut across my breast 
with a sabre, my head bleeding, and almost 
blind wi.h rage and blood, I was still eager for 
revenge, and would have had it — the leader of 
ths murderers was just at ihe point of my sabre, 
nnd I goiugto stab liim to the heart, when, 
one of bis att'^nflaois peiceiving my design, 
made a furious blow at ms ; his cimetar, how- 
ever, orsometling cisr, terrified the horse, 
wliich ran backwunlF, and suuk n«3 into one 
of the deepest h>lrs in the morass. He was 
inevitably g<iue, and 1 feh myself suffocated. 
By some me»ns, however, 1 caught bold of the 
grass on the ba.ks, and hung there a few 
minnies till I rcc vercd my senses. The Turks 
•npposingi wsitdcad, made i;o more enquiries 
•ftcr oMj m bile 1 was obliged to witness such a 



scene of horror as never human being saw. 
The field was strewed with men and horses, 
dead and dying, and the Turks were bu»y cut- 
ting off theheads^of those they had killed. 
They went away at last, and I endeavoured to 
extricate myself, in which, by my weakness I 
was several times unsuccessful. I came our, 
however ; but guess my horror when I was in- 
stantly siezed by a gigantic Turk, whom 1 bad 
not observed pillaging the dead bodies; be 
very coolly toul^ out a knife to cut my beaduff. 
I besaogbt him in the name uf God to spare 
me, and Cold hitn I hnd friends who would give 
biin a larj^e reward if be did. He said he las 
not certain of that, but if he took my head to 
the camp, he would get thirty duDars for the 
delivery of it, and was proceeding to his pnr« 
pose, notwithstanding my struggles, when I 
luckily perceived a dagger at his belt; 1 drew 
it, and stabbed him as near the heart as I could 
think; he in&tantly fell ; and tbanking Heaven 
for preserving me through so much, I tock 
up the shaft of a !ance, and supported myself 
on it to the camp. The General had my story 
the next day, and came to inquire of rac. 1 
was):o weak that I could hardly coIlect>nyself 
sufficiently to ppcak ; something, however, 
came across me about the old wom40, and I 
could only say that the guard should be 
doubled, but a false number given out in the 
camp. This was done i^cordifsgly, and the 
Tui'Hs foi^nd themselves fairly out-numbered, 
I then told my suspicious; and wbeu the old 
hag was seized, and brought a little to it 
by the fear of being given to the aoldicrs for a- 
mark to be shot at, she confesse4 she had 
always made it her practice to inform the 
Turks of the number of men to be set on one 
out-posts.-»Sbe had frequently done us the 
like good otpces. With respect to her con- 
trivances rhe confessed a great deal, and that 
when she witnessed a combat between two, one 
of which was a friend, she contrived to irritate 
the otber*8 horse somehow in such a mannec 
that it threw him. The soldiers insisted she 
should be burnt alive, but the Commander 
contented himself with nailing her ears to i^ 
BOit for a day, and ipiring her the knoi^t. 
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LETTER XXVllI. 
From the earliest timet we read of no- 
tbing bot complaiots agaiott the abafts of 
Lorej yet those ihafts hare caused fewer 
tears than his wings. Shaded with ?ari- 
oui tints of purple, azure, and go!d, the 
plumage of his pinioos offers a fit euhlem of 
iiiConslaDcy. I will not absolutely tell you, 
my Emilia, at what age Love f els his wiugs 
begin to grow ; a coxcomb will protest to >ou 
that it was on the very day of bis birth -y but 
my opinion Is different : he had no wings at 
his birth, fur Innocence is always faithful ; he 
had none when he began to run aioae, for In- 
fancy is never cmel •, in that age when sighs 
are first breathed, be flew not yet, for Constancy 
is Ibe sister of those desires which yonth ex- 
pands ; but at the first kiss which hia month 
obtained /rom Beauty, the two points of his 
wings bf gan to pierce through his white akin : 
another and auother kiis ! two days were not 
completed before the whole plumage was un- 
folded. At last, by his seductive eloquence, he 
was peroKitted to snatch at still more, and the 
•ext instant he flew aa^y ! I 

Soon afkcr this Love was walking one day 
with his mother in a meadow enamelled with 
flowers; there calculating upon tbe rapidity of 
bis wioga, he boasted that he could cut down 
more flowers in a few minutes, tkaifi Venus 
conl^gatfaer in many. Venns accepted the chal- 
lenge, and Cupid flying before her, hastened 
to gain tbc wager y but at the moment of con- 
qnesf, he saw his glory vanish ! Ah ! how often 
does not Love allow the victory toescape, while 
he flies from flower to flower! The nymph Pe- 
ristera, who accompanied Cypris, assisted her 
to fill ber basket ; and Love, in revenge of Bis 
discomfiture, changed the nymph into a turtle- 
dove. In spite of his bad success, Cupid has still 
preserved his taste for flying: he has followed 
in their con4|nests the nncertain steps of our 
beroce in gallantry >, yet with this difference, 
that our heroes grow old, and Love always 
preserwes the shape, the freshness, and the 

iSTe.XJlfXFs/. K.— Jir.*; 



activity of a child. This extreme yoath is 
doubly astonishing when it is compared witl| 
his irresistible strength. By what charm, by 
what address, does a feeble child overture rea^ 
son and triumph over virtue ? We call him 
strong; but the little rogue's strength lies solely 
in our weakness. The infancy of Love is cer- 
tainly proved by his sports, his csprices, and 
bis lightness ; and we may readily imagine 
that the age of prudence can neither auit nor 
please him. Nevertheless bis figure bears not 
the artless character of Innocence : we see 
there but the wicked delight of having 
done mischief, and the wish of doing more. 
Yet in spite of that perfidious physiognomy, 
the ancients regarded Love as the most bcaur 
tiful of the court of Olympns. Surely this 
opinion is well founded ^ for if the woman that 
I love is the most charming in my eyes, it is 
just, that Love himself, should be, for me, 
the most beantiful of the Gods. 

About his character opinions are strangely 
divided. One party makes him the author oC 
all good, the oy^r of all evil ; and this accord- 
ing to the degree of good or evil they hRfe 
received at his hands. Pardon me, enchaqtinf 
Emilia, if I am of the last opinion j. you wiM 
not allow me to be of the first! Is it not pro- 
bable that such opposite opinions have given 
birth to the idea which the ancients adopted^ 
that there were two lA>ves? According to 
them, the one presided over voluptuousness^ 
the other over sentiment. Aoteros destroyed 
the flower of pleasure even as it expanded ; i^ 
is he who formerly made Titon grow old iu 
the arms of Aurora. Eros, his brother, in- 
spires that divine fire which you, Emilia, have 
lighted up in my breast. Pure and sublime 
must be that fire which virtue; kindles and 
esteem feeds ! Its altar is in my heart, and 
you are the veital who guards it. 

As to the hirtb of Love, it has led to more 
errors and fantastic systems than his charac- 
ter and attributes. Ar4stophanes tells us, that 
I Night, embraced by Zepbyrus^produced an egf , 
R 
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from which Copid issued. Plato says, that at 
the celestial bauquet, Porus, the God of Aban- 
dance, being drank with nectar, met in the 
gardens of Jupiter vrilh Persia, (he Goddess 
of Poverty, who became the mother of Cupid, 
whom Venus adopted. Sappho made him the 
fOD of Heaven and of Earth ; Alcaoos, of Dis- 
cord and of the Air; others have given him for 
parents, Zephyrus and Flora. In fact, there 
is not n new Peer upon whose origin a greater 



variety of conjectures has been hazarded. 
Some profane mortals have had the temerity 
to assert that Love was neither God nor King. 
If this error was credited formerly, yonr 
power dissipates it now : since that Mind God 
has taken up his abode ou your bosom, he has 
regained his sceptre and his divinity: by a 
single glance yonr eyes prove his sovereignty, 
and your virtues arc his apotheosis.— Adieu. 
(To be CQntimied.) 
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LETTER XXn. 

TO MISS FREEMAN. 

Arrowby Lodge^ July 2«, I8O7. 
I DID not mean to have remained here 
more than a month *, but 1 shall leave Mrs. 
Pnuglas something sooner on account of a 
letter I have received frem Oakwood. My 
brother telU me Charles Oakwood is coming 
to pass a few months with him, and if I can 
return, he will de^re him to bring his sister, 
whom he hns not seen since she was a child. 
I know very little of this nephew and niece of 
ours; but I believe he is a dii||^ng coxcomb, 
end she » fine lady. I am ^ «fraid their gay 
babita and our sober ones will not mingle well 
together. 

Our two emigrants are gone. I pity them 
ftincerely. Acenstomed to affluence, reduced 
to bare necessnrics, and every tie which held 
them to the world cut asunder! If it were 
By misfortaaetobean inhabitafti of a country 
agitated by sodi convulsions, unless I were 
]>ersona11y endangered either by the govern- 
nient or the mob, 1 would abide the storm, and 
settle down quietly with the mass, when the 
ferroeut was over. 

Mil.ichamp has been playing the knight- 
errant. Mr. Murray and he, Mrs. and Miss 
Mornington, Mrs. Douglas and 1, were in a 
boat, on a small lake in Mrs. Douglases 
grounds, when Miss Mornington chose to sit 
on the top, and set her feet on the seat. She 
was warned by Mr. Murray that her sitnation 
was not p(;rfectly safe ; but at she sat ml the 



stem, and leaned rather forwards, she was 
supposed to be in no great danger. She had 
two reasons fur placing herself there. One was 
to alarm Millicbamp^s fears for her safety ; 
the other, that she might give him her hand, 
to keep her steady. The offered hand he took*, 
but in her first design she conapletely failed ; 
for he viewed her little motionr, calculated 
to excite an apprehension of her falling, with 
perfect indifference, if, indeed, he saw them at 
all ; but 1 suspect he was thinking of bis black- 
ribbon. At length a gun was fired very near us^ 
in the wood which borders the lake. It put her 
off her guard. She really started ; the sudden 
motion withdrew her hand from Millicbamp^s, 
who ceitainly did not grasp it sm he ought, 
and she fell overbos;rd. This roased him •, be 
started too^ aud to jump after ber was the 
work of a moment. The lake was not of n 
drowning depth. He caught the lovely water* 
nymph, and bore her in his arms amfely to the 
shore. Here he seemed much disposed to let 
her walk ; but she could not find ber feet, nod 
he was obliged to carry her to a neigbbouring 
cottage, whither we all fpUowed. We sent him 
home to change his dripping^^arments, and pat 
Miss Mornington to bed, till a change could 
bt procured for her. Mrs. Douglas woold 
have ordered the carriage, but she was now 
able to waUc home. 

At dinner I thonght the cold batb bad 
given a freahness to her eomplexion. She was, 
however, hr ftom being recovered. When 
she met MiUichanp the was fiunt and lam- 
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pid, c«8t down her eye>, and looked at if she 
netnt to blvth ; cmlled him her preserver, 
nd knew not how she could make him amends 
for having risked his life for her sake. He 
was too gene roas to remember the service, and 
too disinterested to wish for a reward. I be- 
lieve she would take such a dip at any time with 
•neb a bathtr. But fear h«r not, Margaret, 
her tiny aria instead of osaking an impression 
on your lover, are not even seen by him. He 
carries a toliamnn abont him, which preaerves 
bin not from the influence of evil, hot of 
beaatifol eyes. 

Mrs. Douglas, who is a Scotchwonun, was 
very well acquainted with the Litmahago of 
Umifkr^ C/nO^er, and says that Smollett has 
drawn his character very faithfully. He was 
a Colonel Cochrane, a relation of Smollett*f , 
and a very worthy man ; but he was highly 
cnsperated at Smollett, for having exhibited 
bim in a ridiculous light to the world, aqd 
never forgave him. Mrs. Douglas says be 
dined with her one day, when Mri. Smollett, 
•f Loch Lomond, wife of the Doctor*s brother, 
was present ; and taking op his glass, after 
dinner, he amid to her, *< All our friends ; but 
the devil take our relations*." Mrs. Douglas 
shewed me a portrait of the Colonel, sketched 
snknowA to him, by a gentleman at her house, 
as they were sitting aAer dinner. It is the 
most frightful human face T ever saw. I coo Id 
scarcely be persuaded it was not a caricature; 
bat she and Mr. Murray, who also knew him 
well, both assured me it is an excellent like- 
ness. Utnkohago was not so fortunate as to be 
narricd to Tahitha Bramble. He died a bache- 
lor, about the year 17379 »t about the age of 
sixty-five. 

We dined yesterday at the house of a gf ntle- 
oian in this neighbourhood, whose brother 
afforded ua a very extraurdinary degree of en- 
tertainment, though of a species 1 can hardly 
describe to yon, and, upon reflection, am a 
little ashamed of. He is a youoger brother, 
tu/ied of thirty, poaoessing only a rent charge 
on the estate, and living chiefly in his brotber^s 
house. He is handsome, and while he con- 
tinues silent, respectable. The moment he 
opens his mouth, he betrays such a poverty of 
naderstandtng as I never beheld in any peraon 
above ao idiot. He b almost incapablt of 



uttering a single sentence : two, in succession, 
are absolnlely beyond bia powers ; he loses 
one before the other is finished. How could 
such a being afford enter'ainmeut ? how excite 
mirth ? Would it not be monstrous to Isngli 
at him for a natural defect ? That is I he point 
I wish to make you comprehend. He posaeaacn 
the risible faculties in a.degree proportioned to 
his want of all others. His attempts to speak 
always end in a laugh, and a laugh so hearty, 
so sincere, and ao good-humoured, that it is 
impossible not to join with him. Though it 
waa only his mirth that provoked ours, it 
seemed to him, and almost to ourselves, that 
his nod our cause of laughter were the ssme* 
If a peraou bom deal bad witnessed .bis merri^ 
ment, he must have caught the infoction front 
hie features. He kept the whole table in n 
roar, and renewed our mirth, at tea. 

The elder brother of this gentleman, whom 
we have often seen here, resembles him in 
nothing but hb person. He knows every 
thing, and is so kind as to be alwaya infarm* 
lug us of every thing. He is ss ibnd of argn. 
ment as Millichamp. Every reply begins 
with a but ; or, if it be to a lady, as he ia very 
polite, it b, ** Whmt you say b very rigbt, 
Mn*am, ^ul— .** He argues in a clear decbive 
manner; and, with. his /Aim and his iher^ofm, 
not only couvBMtcs us of what we might have 
doubted, but of what nobody could, deny. 
Millichamp firequently enters the Ibts with 
him •, but the modesty and. simphcity of the 
one is too hard for the inspoaing reasoning, 
seotent ions gravity of the other. He does not 
like bim for an opponent. 

You will think me severe, Margaret, but 
forgive me if I have eyes that discover the 
ridiculous in my fellow.creatnrea, they are not 
less quick in seizing the amUble and the 
estimable ; and I have a heart to love and prise 
them aa they deserve. To doubt thb would 
be doubting my love fbr yourself. I have put 
the patience of my phlloaopher to the preof. 
He longs to be with you. 

LETTER XXJIl. 

TO MRS. BmUDBllBLL, BBLMOVTOOTT^lOg. 

Ottkmwid^ Aug. A^ ine7. 
I HATC been at the Lakes, of which I 
will give you so acconnt| because you have 
Us 
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•em then. On ny arrlrml at Airrowby Lodg«, 
1 foaod it MX of conpany, aod determined to 
rambte tiU the ^yett fcmtly had left. Mrs. 
Bougtai likes society, and never goes abroad 
for it. Her fortune enable t ber to assemble 
a number of people round ber, and she is not 
very dtfficalt in her selection. Persons of wit 
and sense entertain, and folly amnses ber. 
Sbe k beraelf good-hnmonred and agreeable, 
theiowl of the company, the maker of parlies ; 
what "poor Paul of Roisia offered to be, the 
tallying point. Though her conTcrsation is 
^ie6y mailer of fact, her langiiage is so cor- 
fect^ it would bear coramittiog to paper. She 
isncrer at m loss for a word; never repemti 
one ^ and bardly ai^er makes uaeof one thai is 
anperfluons. 

I bisteoed my return to Oakwood at my 
brotber^s request. Re expscted the son and 
daughter of eor brother Charles ; and 1 ar- 
rived only one day before tbem. MiHicbamp 
WM impatient to see Margaret ; and as be is 
•bore disguise, he asked my permission to ride 
forward on bis horse the last day^s journey, 
wbilc James drove me home at my leisure. 

This short absence has appeared longer to 
my brother and myself than our long separa- 
tion before. He wishes me to let my house 
at Belmont, and live with him entirely. But 
I cannot give up your society, and that 
of a fbw other friends; and at my age one 
ought not be without a spot of which one can 
' say. It is my own, A spot wf can call by that 
name which conveys the idea of comfort and 
Independence, home. Our routoal inclinations, 
however, will induce me to psss the greater 
part of every year of our remaining lives at 
Oakwood. 

' My nephew, Charles Oakwood, is a young 
man of common understanding, brought up to 
the expectation of a sbsrc of his father's mo- 
^rate fortune ; and suddenly arrived at afflu 
'«lice, by the death of his raotbtr*to brother, 
• who hud just before lost ail only son. He may 
now reasonably look forward to the time when 
Oakwood shall bemudded, as my brother is not 
likely to marry. Such possefsions snd pros- 
pccts might turn « atroof bead. Charles Oak- 
wood's is not a strong one. I can give you au 
anecdote tliat will prove it. 
Whem he fo««d himself I* posaession of a 



large fortune, he thought it incumbent on 
him to fit up a library. He sent for the ca- 
talogue of one of the principal booksellers in 
Loudon ; and, as he was ignorant of books, he 
naturaUy judged of their va*.ue by their price. 
He had the penetration to discover that those 
which had no price marked, were above all 
price. These bethought, and among them 
many early printed hooks ; and auch as were 
vihiaWe only on account of their scarcity. 

For about six montha he was very vain of 
his library, and boasted «f U in all companies. 
This book was acarce, that was cmrktUy this 
was rare, and that unique^ juat aa-he had seen 
them charactertecd in his catatogne. TiM, one 
day, a man of acknowledged tasle and genius 
happened to say that they were good for no- 
thing, and that the only boelts worth havlag 
were the History of England and tho Bibls, 
which might be ilhistrated to any extent. My 
wise nephew caught at the idea, which he re- 
tailed as his own. Ha returned bis Caxtoos, 
Pynsons, and Wynkyn de Wordes, to his 
bookseller; and found to bis cost, they ware, 
indeed, good for ■otbing.— NoAady btnigki 
them nwj. 

In their place he purchased Rapines Hi^ 
tory of ILogland, and the largost folio Bible 
be could find. You may posatbly imagine his 
library is very small. No such thing. It is 
neither very small, or of little value. Lest you 
should not undersstand the techical tmn 
illmstrmtey 1 will explain it. 

The Bible would be pulled to pieces, and every 
Scripture print of merit that could be par- 
chated, bound up with It, opposite thepawsge 
it illustrated. And as roost of the first masters 
painted from Holy Writ, and many of their 
works have been engraved, thO letter-press 
would be very trifling, compared to the priats. 
If the engraving were hirge, its margin mu»t 
ffubmit to be pared down to the sixe of Ibe 
book; if small, it woulJlbc let into the finest 
paper. So by the History of England. Erery 
book would be ransacked, and despoiled of 
every portrait or view of any value, rdstiag 
to the persons and events recorded there. 
When to these were added all historical prin's, 
such as the Dissolving the Long Parliament , 
the Landing of Charles U. the Battle <\f tkt 
Boyite, and an endless et cetera ; you would 
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tkifik the co»DoiMeur foilty of no f rest ex- 
aggeration, when be taid these books might 
be iUwstmted to atty eateut. 

** I wonder. Sir,** aaid Gharlee to my brother, 
tvo nijibia «fOy ** lb«t yon nhovld collect such 
a number of books, whea there is nothing 
worth having but th« Hiftory of England and 
th0 Bible r 

*<I aJwayt told Mr. Oakwood so/* aaid 
John Freeman ^ ^' I never read any thing else 
myself;* 

^'^ead them!'* cried Charles, « they are 
t^ last books I should think of reading ! I 
^ewtr read any thing bat a ne;wspa|»er i excef t 
DOW and then looking into the Fashionsble 
Magazine. Bot every gcntlemnn ought to 
knve them; and ne they are a library of 
themselves, he need have nothing else** 

*< I beUeve yon may be -rigbt,** said my 
brother; ** but I nm a swgnUr man, and col- 
lect my books for aa uncommon purpose. I 
do read them.** 

My niece, Barbarm Oakwood, is very beauti- 
ful, and does not want sense ; but she has a 
confident msnner very uopleasing in a young 
womau. Indeed there is no age at which a 
woman sboold be bold. Deprived of her 
father when very young, she has been brought 
up ip an expensive manner by her mother, who 
bas looked to her daoghter*s person aad acr 
complishments for her estahlisbmcnt i|i the 
world. A temptation of a more solid kind 
nnay be added by my brother nnd myself, if 
ahe prove deserving. 

The yoang folks are thrown into an un- 
known element at Oakwood. My brother 
fliige in m morning and reads in an afternoon; 
and my dressing-room door never opens with- 
out I bid it. Charles is reduced to the neces- 
sity of (iriving hb sister in his curricle, con- 
versing' with his groom, and seeing bis hun- 
ters exereised in leaping. To-day he has had 
no entertainment he cannot hope for often : 
one of his horses h^ flung tjbe fellow over lus 
head, and be has been laughing ever since at 
the joke. My brother has bad his piano- 
forte put in tune for Miss Oakwood. She 
plays, and sings, and dresses ; but where there 
are none to listen or admire, the trouble is ill 
repaid. 

Few people have such a feeling of music, if 



I m«y so express myself, as 1. I have burst 
into tear? on benring Cartwright play the 
simple tune of Auld JUbin Qnuff on the musi- 
cal glasses. I have gone to bed at noon with 
a distracting bead-ache, on benring the ilf««- 
$iak perCormed by a full band. And I would 
run out of the home any time, rather than be 
confined.in a room with a musical young lady* 
Music that I do not like I cannot bear at all, 
and music that I do like makes so powerful 
an impreasion on me, that I cannot bear it 
long. 

I suppose Charles and Miss Oakwood had 
agreed to qui% the old bachelor and old maid 
to-day ; and after dinner he began by asking 
his sister bow she liked Oakwood. 

«« O, amacinj^ty,** replied she ; <M doai 
upon it. 1 find these trees so excessively en* 
tertaining,lbat 1 shall never endure the aoeiety 
of my fellow-creatures again.** 

<< You have the advantage of me tben,** said 
her brother J " for if it was not for the charm- 
ing, edifying conversation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Oakwood, curse me if I should not find the 
place insupportably fatiguing.** 

^ If the trees were like those of Ovid,** said 
Millichamp, " each the ab^de 6f a n/mph, 
you might think their company very agree* 
able, as well as Miss Oakwood.**. 

« Worse and worse !** replied Charles ; ^* I 
should never be able to walk through the 
wood for the noise. No, if the trees piust be 
inhabited, let it be with woodlarks and linnets, 
1 beseech you.** 

« Mr. Millichamp,** said Barbara, « I un- 
derstand you have been here some time'; 
pray how have you managed tp eiyist at Oak* 
wood I** 

<* I never knew the cbann of existeaet till 
I c»me to Oakwood,** answered Millichamp. 

<< Really I** excUimed Barbara ; « that is 
very surprising ! 1 must come to you to tnke 
a lesson. At present I feel as if I should be 
covered with bboss and ivy, like the ruins of 
the old Abbey ; nnd 1 look in the glass every 
day to see if tbey are not beginning to 
sprout.** 

<< Inartfvity may produce some strange ef- 
feet, for aught I know,** said I. «« There are no 
better preventives than Iraoks and needles.** 
*< Lord, 4Ba*nmr* retumod ahe, <^ one can- 
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not be alwaye workiog and reading; yoU would 
baTC me drudj^e like Margaret Freeman, and 
ruin my eyet and my complexion ! No, 1 will 
take Millichamp for my preceptor ; I will find 
out the secret of enjoying Oakwood. Do you 
tbink be learned it from Margaret Freeman ?** 

^' 1 do not doubt it,^ aaid I ; ** sbe is better 
acquainted with Oakwood iban any of us ex- 
cept my brother." 

<< Neither working or reading baa ruined her 
complexion, however,** said Charles to his 
sister ; '' for nhe has a finer one than you, who 
Bever read any thing but a new novel, and 
Bever work at all.** 

<< What a brute!** exclaimed Barbara. "Mil- 
lichamp, 1 enlist you as the champion of my 
eomplciion: and 1 insist upon your defending 
Its beauty against that of all the milk- maids 
of Oakwood. I intend to set my cap at you 
while I am here; for yon are the only rational 
beiag in the place; unless the curate may be 



ouc, whom I have never seen but at church 
last Sunday.** 

** Your complexion,** said Millichamp, "will 
warrant all 1 can say in its favour ; but I be- 
lieve I am the only man in England your cap 
will not reach.** 

*♦ Shockiug !** she cried. " You are worse 
than my brother. Is it not very hard, ma*am, 
there should be only two male creatures at 
Oakwood, and they should both treat me in so 
barbarous a manner ? However, such as you 
are, I mast have you, Millichamp; because 
there is nobody else. So put on your hat 
] while 'I go for my bonnet, and let us take a 
walk.** 

" Pray, Barbara,** said my brother, " hi 
what species do yon class me, since 1 am not 
a rational being ?** 

" O, Sir,'* replied she, ** you are my uncle j** 
and tripped out of the room. 

{Th he continued.) 
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NEWS FROM THE COMET! 



Mm. Editor, 

Im the present era of philosophy, when 
every thing is attempted to be brought to the 
test of experiment or observation, it may seem 
presumptuous in an individual who is neither 
lecturer nor professor, neither F.R.S. L.L.D. 
nor A.S.S. to offer conjectures on a subject 
which hailong been a puzzler to the learned, 
although they have had of late years so many 
opportunities of making themselves wiser re- 
specting it. To advance conjectures, however, 
as facts, or even to adduce them as founda 
tions for a theory, is not my intention ; but 
I shall simply state a chain of ideas which have 
made some Impression on my mind, and leave 
them to the learned for investigation, provided 
they tbink them worth notice or examination. 

Aa some of our wisest and best pbilesophers 
liave always pursued their examination of na. 
4ure with the sacred scriptures in their hands, 
and as some of • ur modern philosophers have 
ftctually acknowledged that their various dis- 
coveries, particularly in chemistry, when en- 
larged from the scale ^of their laboratory to 
the seal of creation^ all tend to prove (he 



plausibility, the probubility, and the chemical 
accuracyof the mosaic account of that creation,, 
it is surely not unfair- to infei' that Moses was 
well acquainted with what we call the modern 
syvtem, or that he was directed by divine in- 
spiration to detail the Almighty process in 
words intelligible in that period ofignorance^ 
though uot sufficiently so as to develope che- 
mical elements before that era designed for it 
by Almighty power and goodness. If thb,Sir, 
is granted, 1 hope that I shall neither be coo- 
sidered as a bigot or methodist, by taking a 
single fact from the above divine source of 
knowledge, as the subject of the following 
discourse. 

The Scripture tells us in sundry places, that 
this world shall be destroyed by fire *, I think 
it says, also, in an instantaneous manner. 
Now, Sir, it is not to be supposed, that this 
earth will be kindled by a match, nor by a 
thunderbolt, nor by any way of making a fire 
upon a small scale ; but that it may be done 
by some great natural causes adding a super- 
abundance of caloriCf or by their putting in mo- 
tion tbit portion of caloric (both of light. and 
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liemt) wkich some wise men have supposed to 
be lateot in our Rlobc, end 4n fact in all mat- 
ter in sod upon it. I know, Sir, (hat some 
may scoff at (hit, and assert (hat it will takf 
place in a miraculous manner ! If by miracu- 
looa tbey mean sumething out af the usual 
mode of nature, 1 will grant it to (hem, be- 
cause that burning of worlds is not a very 
usual process ; but as the powers of matter, 
or ita capability of being acted upon by powers 
that are known to exist, are fully competent 
to the production of the case in point, we are 
not to suppose tbat the Deity will use auy 
other roeana of fulfilling his prophecy. 

But it may be objected, tbat the prophecy 
aays it shall be done in an initant\ and that 
this process, according to ^the known laws of 
dkatruction or dissipation by means of caloric, 
would require ages to destroy such a large mass 
ns this earth consists of. Now, Sir, to this I 
wonld answer, that (he word instant, or the 
iden resulting from it as applicable to earthly 
thnc, is but comparative; even time itself, 
when measured by the scale of eternity, is no- 
thing. To a being who lives for ever, what is 
one rcvolutiou, or what are one hundred revo- 
lutions of this earth round the sun? Mau is 
liom, educated, and married j he builds, plants, 
wakes and sleeps, leaves a new generation be 
bind him, and at the eud of seventy or eighty 
jears sleeps again. The little fly, the ephe- 
Bieris, is born, flits in the rays of a noontide 
or an evening sun, eats, drinks, but does net 
sleep until he has left behind him the elements 
of a new generation, and then goes to sleep 
for ever, after a life of six hours ! Yet who 
can say, were he possessed of idea», that his 
Kfe, to him, would not be as long as that of 
the oldest man amongst us ? Whilst an inha- 
bitant of this earlh is growing old during a 
long series of sixty revolutions of our planet 
ronod the sun, an inhabitant of Saturn b;is 
but completed two years of his existence! 
Now, Sir, if time, as it has been defined, con- 
sists merely hf a snccession of ideas, let us 
suppose that a man here has one Idea per day, 
which by the bye is more than some are pos- 
sessed of, any school boy then can tell how 
many he will have dnring the course of his 
sixty years ; why then, to keep an inhabitant 
of Saturn on 8 par of existence with U9> ons 



of his ideas must laft him as long as one 
hundred and eighty of ours, or he must have 
a succession of one hundred and eighty in a 
period which may perhaps appear to him but 
as a day, or at least in some proportion ac- 
cording to his rotatory motion on his axis. 

1 aliude to this, however, merely to shew 
that what is called an instant in the language 
otetemitif, may perhaps amount to five, ten, 
or a hundred thousand yesrs in the language 
of time. Let us now then examine the futnre 
fulfillment of the prophecy according to our 
modem chemical knowledge. Why, Sir, un- 
less there was a regular blow op all at ouce, 
we sifould have this earth in a state of igoitlon, 
sending forth both light and heat ; and as its 
gravity ^oold thereby be slowly diminished^ 
it is not impossible tbat attraction also might 
be altered ; so that a change in its attraction 
and gravity might produce an alteration in its 
orbit, and either cause it to approach the sun, 
or what is naore likely, recede farther from 
him, in an orbit approaching more to an el- 
lipsis than at present. 

W ha would (be earth be then? In fiut, 
it won Id be an ignited body, slowly burning, 
surrounded with an igneous vapour, and mov- 
ing in an eccentric orbit ! And pray what is 
a Comet .' Why, Sir, I believe nobody attempts 
to give it any other definition. 

But to pursue (he subject a little further, 
let us examino-it in some other bearings. The 
earth, when ignited would aubmit to the va- 
rious laws of evaporation, fusion, and coul- 
bustiou. Water would be decomposed, some 
substances would be melted, others would bs 
burnt to a cinder; and all this operating gra- 
dually from the surface to the centre : whilst 
oxygen, hydrogen, and the various gases would 
form its surrounding vapour. Let ua suppose 
then tbat in thb slate its revolution round the 
sun might be lengthened to one hundred years 
instead of its present period, or to perhaps ten 
or twenty times the length of a revolution of 
Saturn or the Georgium Sidus; its next revo- 
lution Height be longer, and so on perhaps for 
a hundred (housand years, so (hat to the in- 
habitants of other planets^ it would exactly 
appear as Comets now do to us, returning at 
long periods, perhaps of unequal duration, bnt 
probably in (he same orbicnlar planes or ap- 
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parent paths iu the heaTcns. Let im again 
aoppose, aa Mr. Wbitton did, that it might 
approach in some of these eccentric reT«lo« 
tions, some other planet, Saturn for inatance : 
what would be the consequence? Why, that 
Saturn would act the part of a great condenser; 
that he would absorb the caloric which kept 
the Tapour in a gaseous state, that the oxy- 
gen and hydrogen nnitiug would fom water, 
and thus prodnce on his surfiKe a gcBcral de^ 
Inge, similar to our own. 

Bui it may next be asked, what oonse^neace 
would result from this with respect to the 
earth in its comctary state? To thb the an* 
swer is plain. If the earth had been long 
enough in a state of ignition to haTc been con- 
sumed to the depth of some hundreds of miles 
heaeath its pre!>ent surface, and had thus been 
reduced to a diameter of one or two f bovaand 
miles, instead of seren thousand as at present, 
the absorption of caloric by Slttum, might 
condense all the remaining part of its ▼apour 
into an atmospheric state, and reduce the 
nucleus from a state of ignition to that of • 
temperature fitted to Ita then distance from 
the s«n. It might then, from this greAt 
change, beco me susceptible of a new law of 
•ttraclion { and though K wo«ld not perhaps 
resume its ancient place in the system, it 
might fall into some other, and thua become 
n new amall planet, to which the Herachels of 
other worlds might give the name of Qcorginm 
Sidua, Of Cerea, or of Pallae. Again the Deity 
might psople it with anew race of inhabitants, 
and if there were any philosophers among 
them, they would iad suAcieot proofs of a 
Vnlcanlan theory, to which also a Neptunian 
#ne might be added, afler it should in its turn 
have u n der g one a second deluge from some 
other travelliog stranger with a long fiery tail! 
Bat it may be atked, what would the other 
planets be doing all this tiaoe ? Why, just as 
they are at present, like a parcel of old women 
warming tkemselres around a good fire, ab 
aoHuag the caloric ! For if roys of light can 
come to us, not only i n a passage of six months, 
as from Sirios, the nearest fixed star, but 
dttriag a much longer course of time, from 
Isi ss ciyic storr, it is not impossible that rays of 
heat ttay past la the same manner* 



In this manner a Comet may diffnse caloric 
in rrgiona where it^waa expended, which again 
may be absorbed by colder planets when they 
pass through those regions in the oonrse of 
their orbits. Nay, it is not Impossible that 
the milliona of rays of light (and why not 
heat?) which are contlnoany enmnatiog from 
the thousands of hea?enly bodies seen by the 
naked eye, and the millions of others which 
the telescope has shewn as through almost 
infinite space, may be collected in the very 
farthest terge of the solar ayatem by our pre. 
sent Comets for wise, bat to ns Incompre* 
hcnsible purposes : and in Ibis taak oar earth 
may have already assisted, and may again 
assist, in %former^ and in a/a/arc c»metttr$ 
state; for it is impossible to say that ouf 
earth may not hare existed in another state, 
and perhaps in another part of the s ystrn, 
long before the era of present created bciogs. 
Nor is this inconsistent with revelation. 
Moses tells us the history of the creation of 
our own kind, and the geohiatorical eveals 
immediately connected with it. The nttkmg 
from which the present system of nature has 
sprung, may either have been the earth In the 
chaotic confusion of a cometary atate, or it 
may have been a first crrofisa firom absolute 
nothing ; and either of these, I think, on a 
slight consideratioa may be found consonant 
with the general Mosaic detail. 

Having thus hastily thrown together a few 
ideas, which may lead to further investigation, 
I shall not trespass further on your limits at 
present, but remain yours, 

Pbilo. 

P. 8. There is a peculiarly colons pheno- 
menon attendant upon all Cometa, which I 
believe nobody hitherto has explaiaed satisfac- 
torily; yet ou my theory, if established, no- 
thing would be more easy : I ailnde to th$ 
tail preceding the Comet in its course. Of this 
my explication would be simple. The Comet 
having warmed those parts of space behind, 
and on each side of it, the tgneons vapour sur- 
rounding It is mttraeted by that pmrt qf space 
deficient la eahric, and thus produces that 
effect hitherto unaccounted for. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN SARDINIA, SICILY, MALTA, &c. IN 181 !• 



BT JOHN GALT. 



GIBRALTAR. 

The Bay of Gibraltar may be described as 
of a temi-oTal form. It is about five miles in 
breadth between the town of Alfesiras and ihe 
rock, and probably of the same extent in the 
coatrary dtrectiao. The mountains of Anda- 
lusia are seen risinff at a distance, beyond the 
bill which is called the Queen's sest ever since 
itwuthe station from which the infamous 
Qaeen of Spain surveyed the grand attack on 
the fortress, and witnessed the destruction 
of the floating batteries. On turning round, 
Apes hill, opposite the mouth of the bay, forms 
a majestic central object, from the east^and 
west sides of which interminable vistas of the 
African mountains are seen extending. 

The fortress, undoubtedly, may be called 
stapeadous, and may he regarded as impreg- 
Dsble^ but it has not that degree ,of visible 
grandeur wbieh its fame and the circumstances 
of its resistance in the last siege lead one to 
expect. The face of the rock is to the full as 
rouged as can well be conceived. From the 
ship's deck not a spot of pasturage can be seen; 
sod the few trees scattered among the build- 
iags and atoog the ramparts, appear so stunted 
ia their growth, and are usually so disguised 
with dost, that they may Icte considered rather 
as memorials than as specimens of vegetation. 
The town is situated behind the principal bas- 
tions, and ri^es in successive tiers of ordinary 
looking houses, a considerable way up the 
acclivity. The ruina of a Moorish castle on 
the shoulder of the rock, add an aii of anti- 
quity to its picturesque effect. In walk- 
bg round the ramparts, different parts of 
the walls were pointed out to me as covered 
with a composition which, though only road- 
^dasty pouuded stone, and a little mortar mixed 
•p with water, becomes as hard and as durable 
as stone. 

The population of the rock, exclusive of the 
garrison, may be computed at tea thousand 
sools. In the principal street, however, the 
throng u certainly very great ^ and were the 
appearance there to be taken as the criterion^ 
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even twenty thousand could not be considered 
too high an estimate. 

The motley multitude of Jews, Moors, Spa- 
niards, &c. at the Mole, where the trading 
vessels lie, present^ a new scene to me; not 
was it ea9y to avoid thinking of the odiooa 
race of the Orang Ontang, on seeing several 
filthy, bearded, bear-legged groupca huddled 
together in shady corners during the beat of 
the day. The langour occasioned by the heat 
appeared to have increased the silly expreaaioa 
of their faces; particularly of the Jews, wbo^ 
notwithstaoding the usual aintsler cast of the 
Hebrew ftaAure4, seemed here to be deplorably 
simple animals.- Their females are entitled to 
aay epithets but those which couTCy ideas of 
beauty or delicacy. A faw may possibly be 
discovered, now and then, in^Hilng towards 
comeliness, but so seldom, that it is no great 
injustice to call them, on the whole, auperla* 
tively ugly. 

The towR of Gibraltar possesses a charter, 
which being calculated fbr a place mnch in^ 
ferior in siae and importance to what it hat 
become, is now perhaps rather limited. la 
criminal causes justice is administered accord* 
ing to the lawi of England ; but, as io oikcr 
coloniea of the empire, there are local pecu* 
liarities in settling civil disputes. Questioue 
between debtors and creditora are feferred to 
the Judge Advocate, and two respectable per«> 
sons of property, from whose award an appeal 
may be made to the Governor. When the 
sum at issue exceeds three hundred pounds 
sterling, the Council at home may he appeal* 
ed to, but when uoder this amount, the decir 
sion of the Governor is final. 

In Gibraltar there is a contemptible theatre^ 
where strolling Spanish comedians somciimef 
perforui. The garrison librsry is the only 
place of rational amusament for strangese, 
and there are few towns which have aqy thiuf 
comparable to it. The inns are mean, bu| 
the rate of the charges is abundantly magnU 
ficent. A dollar here passes under the name 
of a cob; and it is but a small mattfr that a 
cob can purchase. 

S 
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SARDINIA. 

CacUari, the capital of this* island, appears 
to hare fallen greatly from what it hat been 
IB ioms more profperoos epoch of the iroTern- 
ni*Qt. Many of the honaea atill ahow tracea 
of Spaai«h f^randeor, but an air of ruin and 
decay it viaible throaghoot the whole town. 
The Btrerit are not more than twenty feet 
wide, and for their ^paaaable condition are eri 
dently more indebted^ to the dry weather than 
to acavengert. 

The inhabitants of 8ardhiia (I apeak of the 
common people) are scarcely yet above the 
■eg atiTe point of civilisation ; perhaps it would 
be sore correct to aay thai the^ appear to 
have annk a certain way back into barbarism. 
They wear indeed Itnen shirts, fastened at the 
collar by a pair of ailter hot tons like bawks^ 
bells ; hot their epper drtt^ of shaggy goat- 
akins is in the pnre savage style. A few have got 
oae etep nearer to perfectibility, and actnally 
do wear tanned leath^^r coats, made somewhat 
in the CAshioii of the arMoar worn in Eerope 
in the 6(leenth century. With such dnrable 
habilirof nts it is eaay to conceive that they do 
not require much assistance from the menu- 
factnrea of foreign countries. 

In the district of Tempio the monntains are 
infested with banditti, and the Tillages are 
often at war with one another. A feudal ani« 
moaily of this kind, which had laated upwards 
of half a century, was lately pacified by the in- 
terference of a monk. The armies of the two 
Tillages, amounting each to about four hun- 
dred men, were on an appointed day drawn out 
in order of battle, front to front, and mosqnets 
loaded. Not far from the spot the monk had 
a third host prepared, consisting of his own 
brethren, with all the crucifixes and images 
they could muster. He addressed the belli- 
gf rents, stating the various sins and wrongs 
that they had respectively committed, and 
ahewing that the period had arrived when their 
dispute should cease, for the account current 
of aggressions then balanced. The stratagem 
bad the desired effect, and a general reconci- 
liation took f^ace. 

In a country where the inhabitants still wear 
akins, and titles remain in a great degree ter- 
ritorialj it is not to be expected that teaming 



aud the arts of polishf d life can have 
any interesting dcgrre of progress. There is, 
bowcver, an insttitution in Cagliari worthy of 
being particularly noticed. It it formed for 
the purpose, as it were, of affording an oppor- 
tunity to hnmble-horn geuiua to expand and 
acquire distinction. The children of the pea- 
sants are invited to come into the city, where 
they serve in femilies for tbeir food and lodg- 
ing, on condition of being allowed to attend 
the schools of the institution. 

They are called Majuli, and wear a kind of 
uniform, with which tbey are provided by their 
friends. Some of the Msjoli rise to high situ- 
ations: th^ greater number, however, retnrft 
bark to thr provinces, and relapse into their 
hereditary rusticity; but the effects of their 
previou« instruction remiins; aud sometimes, 
in remote and obscure valley s« the traveller 
meets with a peasant who, in the uncouth and 
lavage garb of the country, shews a tinctore of 
the polish and intelligence of the town. 

The population of the i«land is estimated at 
five hundred tiMutand sonls. The peasantry 
are the vassals of their respective chieftains; 
and the citizens are commonly employed in 
the little internal commerce which the country 
affords. The nobility are numerous and ig- 
norant ; and the same ternu may be applied 
to the ecclesiastical locusts. 

1TRACU8S. 

The road from Lentini to the remnant of 
Syracuse, affords various and romantic views, 
but the country is barren and waste. The 
great charm of the journey, and which renders 
every spot that the traveller passes interesting, 
is the consiousness of approaching so cele- 
brated a city. The circumference of the an- 
cient Syracuse has been estimated at upwards 
of twenty miles ; I was indeed told, that the 
walla may yet be distinctly traced. A most 
ingenious contrivance in the ancient fortifica* 
tions, apparently for the purpose of making 
sorties, has lately been discovered. It con* 
siats of a subterranean paaaage, for a consi- 
derable way beyond the walls, where it formed 
several branches, each opening at a port of 
the aame dimensions aa the entrance to the 
principal conannication. By thie contriv- 
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ance thr garrUoo could tend, fuddenly, forth 
m irreatcr body of troops than is practicable by 
any plan in theaaodern fystem of fortification. 

The theatre and amphitheatre having been 
cxeavated in the rock on which the city was 
boi^t, are still tolerably entire. The latter is 
•mall, Hod, being of posterior constmctioo to 
the form r, may be regarded as a proof of the 
dcclioiig state of the city at the time it was 
formed, which U said to bsve been in the 
reign of N«?ro. The theatre must have been 
avast work ; it contained benches for upwards 
•f twenty thousand spectators It seems 
almost imposaible to conceive, in what man- 
ner the actors could make themselves heard 
ihruufhoot so great a concave. Hollow pas 
aages between every four or five benches, are 
•apposed to have been made for the purpose of 
conducting the sound from the stage ; places 
are also shewn where reverberators were, ac- 
cording to this bypotV.esis, fixed, in order to 
Uu-ow out the sounds to the audience ; that 
is to say, that the text of the performance was 
beard like ' the talk of the invisible girls ; a 
•apposition very like nonsense. Some of the 
learned have fancied that the actors performed 
ouly the pantomime of the drama, and that 
tbere was a person behind the »cenes who 
roared out the dialogue. This, however, I do 
not believe, more eftpecially since I have seen 
the theatres of Syracuse and Toarmiot. In 
the latter, on each aide of the stag-, there is a 
place where, it is said, a pulpit scood, which, I 
imagine, must have been for the readers: a 
contrivance more probable than the supposi- 
tioR of a person behind the scenes. If the 
man concealed could have been bean , the 
actors themselves might just as well have 
made use of their owu voices. I have some- 
where seen it suggested, that the Greek tra- 
gedies were probably recited with music, like 
the modern Italian operaa; and I feel rather 
inclined to asiseut to this notion. 

The £ar of Dionysiius, as it is called, is of 
all the remains of Syracuse the most famous; 
bat it appears that he had two cars, both of 
wbich are still in existence: which of the two 
to chuse ss the right one, I confess myself 
nnable to determine. One of them is still 
tolerably perfect^ and is marrellouily like •• 



ass^s ; the other has suffered, as all tyrants* 
eara should suffer, a dc-gree uf culprit defici* 
ency. They are both excavations in the two 
principal latomies. A lafomy is just a stona 
quarry. The bottom of-one of the 4argest ia 
now converted into a beautiful sequestered 
garden. Huge fr^igments, from the precipice, 
overhang the pathways like the segmenis of 
broken arches, and tbe olive trees are seeu 
starting out of the rocks, where there is not a 
particle of soil. This reclusA paradise belongs 
to a Capuchin convent, the chief of which, a 
sensible well -bred man, conducted me through 
it. In turning a comer, I observed a monu- 
mental inscription ; and on approaching waa 
surprised to find it in the Euglish language. 
U mentioned, that the body of an American 
midshipunan waa deposited in the rock behind. 
He had been killed in a duel, aad the monks, 
in charity, had permitted him to be buried 
there. In the olher great latomy there is a 
picturesquecavern, occupied by twiae-spinners, 
and a small manufactory of nitre. 

Among other curiosities, a street of tombs 
is^hewn. In this street is the sepulchre of 
Archimedes; but all the marks by which 
Cicero discovered it are obliterated, nnd it ia 
not now known. In passing from this place 
to the catacombs, the entrance to which ia 
about half a mile distant, we happened to crort 
the excavated acqoeduct which antiently sup- 
plied the city with water. It is chiefly re- 
markable on account of containing two canals, 
one over the other. It is supposed that thia 
was a secret contrivance in case of siege, that 
if tbe enemy stopped up one, tbe other, being 
concealed, might still furnish a sufficient sup- 
ply of water. In a neighbouring field I saw 
a number of broken marbles lying, uear wbich 
not long before, a statue of Venus was dis- 
covered, of very admirable workmauship \ it 
wants, however, the head and right arm.. It is 
the property of the King, otherwise it would 
have been bought by some of the English tra- 
vellers. It was standing, when I saw it, in 
in the house of a private gentleman, covered 
with an old green silk petticoat, exposed to 
the ribaldry and carelessness of the servants. 

Tbe catacombs may be described as a aub- 
terraoean city-«»th€ city of the dead. They 

Sa 
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are of great extent, and branch out into nn- 
nuinbercd streets and labyrinths. The tombs 
appear to be tenant less j 'even the dead of 
Syracuse are gone. It is wonderful, consider- 
ing the strong belief of great treasures being 
deposited in the catacombs, that no one has 
yet undertaken to examine them thoroughly. 
Without much labour, the apertures in the! 
roof, by which the light and air were formerly 
admitted, might be opened, and the passages 
teem to be all sufficiently clear. 

Although the person who acts as Cicerone 
in Syracuse wears an order of knif^hthood, he i 
was rery thankful for a recompence of three 
dollars. Is it possible that rank or nobility I 
can be respectable in this form ? In Catania, 
the master of the inn requested me to give him j 
something in charity for a nobleman, who was { 
ehiefly dependent on his family, and a stipend 
of about sixpence a day from the Bishop. 

MALTA. 

The entrance to the harbour of Valetta is 
truly grand. On each side^ and in front, the 
fortifications rise in stupendous masses, with 
a walch-tower perched here and there in the 
corners. The boildings and domes above 
them have also a very noble appearance. Not 
m particle of smoke sullies the atmosphere; 
and every edifice looks as if it were only just 
finished. The infernal appearance of the city 
corresponds to the magnificence of its exterior. 
The lauding- place is an extensive crescent; 
from which a gentle ascent, partly excavated 
in the rock^ leads towards a g^te. The one 
side of this way is occupied with the stalls of 
dealers in fish, fruits, and other necessaries. 
Immediately in front of the drawbridge is a 
handsome fountainy ornamented with a bronze 
statue of Neptnne j and, on entering the gate- 
way, the stairs, which conduct to the upper 
part of the town, immediately commence, 
making the entrance, in some respects, more 
like the vestibule of a great mansion, than 
the portal of a city. Nothing can be more 
striking than the streets which are first as- 
cended aAer passing this gateway. They are, 
in fact, so many vast staircases ; and the build- 
ings that rise prospectively iu the ascent, are 
•rnamented with cornices and projectionsi so 



huge, that the architecture seems to have 
been designed to correspond in strength and 
durability with the fortifications. 

The Maltese, in their figure, are rather 
sinewy than muscular. They are, uniformly, 
more slender made than the English, and have 
a certain columnar appearance iu the body, 
which I have never observed in any other 
people. Their national features are rather 
regular than pleasant, and their complexion 
is much darker than that of the Sicitians. In 
their habits they are singularly frugal ; a little 
garlic, or fruit, with a small pioce of braad, Is 
their common repast. Butcher-meat is a luxs 
ury of which they seldom partake. Their 
language is a dialect of the Arabic; hot many 
apt ak Italian, and French. In Taletta, the 
young men generally understand English, of 
which the sounds accord, iu some degree, with 
thuse of their native language. 

The great amusement of the Maltese is the 
enjoyment of conversation, sitting in family 
parties, at their doors, after sunset. 

The population of the Island, when the 
Knights arrived, was reckoned only at twelve 
thousand; when it fell into the hands of the 
French it exceeded a hundred thousand. 

The aspect of the country of Malta is, per- 
haps, more wonderful to a stranger, particu* 
lary to one who has come from a land of ver- 
dant fields, groves, and hedge-rows, than the 
fortifications of Valetta, amazing as there are. 
The whole island appears to be subdivided, 
by walls, into innumerable little properties, of 
not more than an acre or two in extent. No- 
thing that approximates to the definition of 
a tree is to be descried within the whole range 
of view, from the highest watch-tower on the 
battlements of the city. The appearance of 
the landscape, so destitute of refreshing green, 
so intersected with stone walls, every where 
studded with churches crowned with dome*, 
and with the flat roofed and window less cot* 
cages of the peasants, is not to be previously 
conceived. Every inch of ground is tilled, 
and yet the produce has long been inadequate 
to the maintainance of the inhabitants. 

The common mode of travelling in Malts, 
is in single-horse close carriages, which hold 
two persons. They are called calishes, and tfre 
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m utry tolerable sort of vehicles. The drirer 
■rrer rides, but runs^ all day, by the side of 
tha horse or mole ; and the fatigue which he 
will sustain, ereo under the influence of the 
•cirooco, is almost incredible. Nor is he ex- 
travagant in his charges; for a dollar, a 
calish may be hired all the afternoon and 
evening. 

They have the most beautiful breed of asses 
in the world, and they keep them in a hand- 
aome sleeked condition. 

Although the island is but one great rock, 
thinly covered with soil, the inhabitants are 
jrell supplied with water. A small stream, 
which rises in the interior, it brought to Va- 
letta, by an aqueduct, and distributed by 
public fountains. Every house in the city, as 
well as in the country, has also a cistern, 
capable ef containing a quantity of water suf- 
ficient to serve the family six mouths. These 
cisterns sre filled by the raiu from the roofs 
of the houses. 

The cathedral of St. John is celebrated for 
the beauty of its pavement, which consists 
of the monnments of the Knights, executed 
in mosaic, each of which sppears like one 
large plate of enamel painting Several of the 
altar-pieces are valuable; but the riches of 
this church were sadly reduced by the French. 
>?ben Bonaparte came to insp^t it, for the 
pious purpose of reforming the luxuries of its 
service, it was observed thst he kept his hat 



on, to the great scandal of the priests. The 
portrait of the Grand Master, Pinto, in 
mosaic, is a great curiosity. It is not, at first 
sight, distinguifthable from psintiiig. The 
menial who attended roe through the cathe^ 
dral, pointed out on one of the altars, a pic- 
ture of the Virgin, whom he immediately 
seemed to address with many interjections of 
deyrout admiration ; but observing on her 
cheek the residue of the dinner of a sscrilegi. 
ous fly, he suddenly expectorated in her face, 
in order to rub it the more easily clean. 

Some time before my arrival at Malta, in 
1809, as an English soldier hsppened to be 
walking along the street, a pig, belonging to 
a Maltese butcher, ran against him. The 
lad, irritated by having his uniform soiled, 
gave the pig a kick. Almost instantly the 
owner mortally stabbed him with a knife, and 
fled to the cathedral. Owing to some difli- 
dence in the Governor, out of respect to the 
popular prejudices, if such gentle terms can 
be applied to the transaction, the murderer 
was allowed to remain in the sanctuary ; and 
the Bishop was only solicited to deliver him 
up to justice. This injudicious mildness was 
equivocally answered. The Governor grew 
more firm, and demanded the culprit. The 
clergy, perceived that the sanctuary might, 
in the end, be forced ; and they facilitated the 
escape of the murderer. 



LETTERS ON THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c OF DIFFERENT 

COUNTRIES. 

(Continued JVom Page 93.) 



LETTER III.— HUNGARY. 
I AM almost tempted to repeat the pro- 
mise I made to yon of giving you a circnm- 
atanlial acconnt of my travels. Do 1 not, 
in my simple situation of one willing to satisfy 
yoar curiosity, constitute myself an observer, 
an historian, and a moralist ? and yet you are 
not satisfied ! I must also become a romance 
writer ! This is too much, my good friend ; 
have n little mercf, I beg of you. If, in the 
co»rfc of these snlijectt <m which I nean to 



treat, any sentimental trait should fall in my 
way (for it is to such that your lively ima. 
gination and your feeling heart are most 
open), I will relate it to you with the simplU 
city of an historian, without taking upon my- 
self to embellish nature in the flowery garb of 
poetry; that will carry us up to Helicon, and 
we most not yet quit the shores of the Danube : 
this subject merits all your attention, and I 
demand of yon to give to it the nost serious 
and profbnnd. 
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Of all the rivtrs in Europe, the Danube hai 
the most extensiire' course; it derives its 
source from the Alps of Switzerland, sod 
enters the Black Sea ; it runs for the space of 
Hvt buudred leagues, through Saabia, Ba- 
varia, and the country of Patsau, which are 
nurtured by its waters, before it enters Austria : 
there it seems to pride itself of the advantages 
it procures to the rich coaBtriet of the Aus- 
train empire ; it spreads itself^ it precipitatei 
its course, it disdains not to insinuate itself 
into the narrowest sttuation, in order to over- 
come the Warhel, which is a vortex which 
carries offa part of the waters in a subterrane- 
ous abyss, where they are lost, and the Stru-. 
dels, which are formed by a chain of rocks be- 
tween wind and water, from the left hand 
shore. It lengthens itself even to the 
ngddle of the wide flood, before it comes to 
Vienna ; it is then divided into three arms, 
which wind into the beautiful spring known 
by the name of Prater : but it collects to- 
gether all its waters to enter Hungary ; there, 
under Presboorg, it shews itself in all its 
glory. A young poet might here find a grand 
subject for his muse ; he would only have to 
deify the Danube, lend to it the sentiments of 
Homer^ Gods, describe it, prond of its power, 
dividing, by a single eflbri, the Alps from the 
Krapaeks, for it is here the Krapacks begin. 
But I renonnee all this stupendous painting ; 
the engraver of historical pieces would hold 
them in contempt; perhaps he would not 
even deign to look at the present state of the 
Paunbe*s navigation. 

The immense channel of this river is cover* 
cd with bafts, in the season when it is na- 
vigable; miUious of boatmen are employed in 
conducting ihemi and many thousands of 
horses can scarcely suffice to drag these loaded 
barks against the curi*ent, and which trans- 
port the produce of the Hungarian soil into 
provinces less abundant : but neither the 
boats, the boatdiien, nor the horses, are taken 
from the full population, nor from the breed 
of horses in Hungary. The boatmen are 
Suabians, Bavarians, Sultzburgians, and Aus- 
trians of Upper Austria. The horses, em- 
ployed at high tides, come from S:irce, which 
is the only province near the Danube where 
the horses are of proper height, and robust 



enough to euc<>untrr, and hanly enoogh to 
expose themselves to the ine<|ualily of the - 
channel, and the impetuosity of the waves of 
the Danube; for tlie irreguUrity of the sliore 
often obliges them to perform ouly half the - 
journey which they may have undertaken. 

1 foresee that you will wish for a description i 
of the barks, and the manuer in which they i 
are constructed to stem the current ; and as 
this description is requisite to prove bow well 
I am informed in all I have told you, and in 
all I may yet have to say, I take upon myself 
to tell you voluntarily, and with a guodgrace^' 
before you ask it. 

The vessels destiued to be rowed on the 
Danube, are flat- uottomed baiks, built of long 
plsnks of fir, joined by bows of beech and oak : 
formerly there were not much pains bestowed 
on their construction ; and it is only since 
theyesr 1760 or 1760, that, ceasing to make 
use of pegs of wood, they began to join then 
together with a kind of double cramp-irons^, 
which united the planks, and fixed them on 
their bows, which served as a carcass to the 
boat, the dimensions of ^bich are vsrious: 
while some are of two hundred tons, there arc 
those which csrry only fifty ; all are, how- 
ever, of a disproportionate length in appear- 
ance when in port; bat when yon consider 
that they row with, safety across the flats, 
these vessels cannot take above three or four 
feet of water, at moat, you will perceive that 
their extent of surface is the only mesnt 
which affords them the capability of carrying 
the enormous loads they are destined to trans- 
port. They have no false keel nor helm ; two 
very long oars or sweeps are fixed to the poop, 
but oftner young oak twigs bent, which serve 
to direct them across the sand-banks and 
shelves. Two large oars are also fixed at the 
posts which divide the two sides of the V( ssel, ' 
and serve to pass over the top, like a kind of 
scaffolding, and this forms the poop. Th« 
large oars are put in motion by the united 
efforts of several sailors, and. incredibly acce- 
lerate the motion of the boat. A, kind of bnt, 
which covers two-thirds of the length, and all 
the breadth of the boat, is raised between the 
scaffolding, and is constituted to facilitate 
the play of the oars, sweeps, and prow of the 
bdrk; this space contniM hetide^ a kitthtn 
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■od failors* mig -sine. TUis i lid hot, which 
has entirely the form of h cabin, holds all the 
nrrchsodizf, tnd it exclusively reserved for 
tlMt use, in erery tmall hoat : io the larger 
•net it is divided in rach a maniiery that the 
laalltr divisiont nay aerve aa lodgings !• the 



I am qaite in a vein for writing j hut that it 
no reason that my letter thould he at long aa 
a German drama. I must conclude, that the 
post may not go out without your hearinf 
from me.-* Let me toon have newt of yourtel^ 
and believe me every ttc, &c. 

{To be continued,) 



MRS. GREEN S NEW NOVEL-" GOOD MEN OF MODERN DATE;* 



PUBLItRBD BY T. TKQQ, CHBAP8IDB. 



This evening Mr. and Mrt. Jefieriet pro- 
jiised to attend their friends the following 
week to a masquerade. Mrs. Umfrcville was 
also lobe of the party, and Eliza, who had 
acver witnessed this species of entertainment, 
wkich she had long desired to participate in, 
hoped to he recovered soflBciently to join the 
festive party; hot having dined below the 
following Sunday, she caught a fresh cold, was 
remanded back to her own apartment, and 
itrictiy forbade mixing with the motley groupe 
00 the day fixed^ which was the Thursday 
after. 

She amuaed her mind with contriving the 
dresses of Mrs. Jefferies and Mrs. Umfreville, 
sod in the promised pleasure of hearing from 
then a faithful description of the divertisse- 
neot of the eveniag. Mrs. Jefferies again 
appeared a beautiful Thalestris, though not 
M young aa when she captivated her fickle 
lord, who io the youthful charms of Eliza 
Fitiwarren, fonud much more attraction than 
ia the matnrer befuties of hit wife.-i-Mrs. 
Uoifreville made a very beautiful Bacchante, 
crowned with grapes and ivy; and Mr. Jef- 
feries very gallantly preaentcd her with a pair 
of amrthyat earrings, representing each a 
doster of grapes ; she waved the thyrsis g^race- 
fally io her hand, wished the admiring Eliza 
pleasant dreams, and the smiling girl saw 
tkem depart with all the longing wi^h natural 
to yoatb to accompany them. . 

The whole party set olTat ten to proceed 
first to the bouse of a lady who received masks 
previuot to their entering the Opera-house. 
A note was brought to Miss Fitzwarren by the 
•crvaat, telling her the bearer waited for an 



answer. The note contained Mr. Hartley^a 
beat respects, was torry that hit abaence from 
town had prevented his being among those 
who were allowed the honour and happineta 
of congratulating Miss Fitzwarren on her re- 
covery, but that he rejoiced no lets at it than 
the most sincere of her friends ; that his titter 
and himtelf dined in her neighbonrhood, and 
if Miss Fitzwarren would permit| and was not 
likely to be retired to rest, they would call ia 
their way home, and pay their reipecta to her 
for a few minotet at about eleven. 

The note of Hartley waa read with the nott 
pleasurable emotion over and over again | 
she knew not before that he had a sister; how 
flattering to her waa the wish of the brother 
to introduce her to that slater ! She rhnngnil 
the elegant morning cap ahe had no for ono 
more becoming, and fond expectation ridiag 
on the wings of hope, gave to her cheek tho 
delicate tint of the paleat roae of bintking h«e. 

When firat the received the note from Hart- 
ley, she was deeply engaged in pemting a new 
and interesting publication. Now it had loat 
all its powert of beguiling the lonely honr, and 
all her efforts to fix her attention again on it 
were in vain, she scarce knew a single word 
the read. She sat leaning her head on her 
hand, while her eye sparkled at the reflection, 
how fortunate it was that she missed going to 
the Opera-house, when she heard a kind of con* 
tention on the stairs, between Sir Theodoaioa 
Stanmore and the waiting-maid of Mrs. Je^ 
feries ; he rnthed past her. and was instantly 
at the feet of Eliza. | 

The first words which he addressed to her 
were:— *< O save me^ save me, most adored of 
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women ! It it in your power to render a cUs- 
tracted bein^, from a most miserable wretch, 
tlie happiest of mankind. Ob, my beloved 
Hiss F.tzwarren ! the only woman who could 
eirer gain a decided conquest over my heart, 
Aogelic Eliza, liaten to me!" 

<< Sir Theodjsius,** said ahe rising, while he 
€ndeavoured^o detain her by the gown, ** I 
cfttreat, I snpplicate, that yon wilt leare me, 
or explain thr reason of this your frantic and 
unwarrantable behaviour.*'—** I tj^ill die," re- 
plied he, ** a thousand deaths, my dear Miss 
Fitzwarren, sooner than oflToud you ^ but here 
will 1 kneel unUI you promise to grant me a 
few minutes attentive hearing, then yon will 
judge what a wretched being I am likely to 
become if you will not nobly consent to save 
me. O hear roe, for time presses; by con- 
senting to become my wife, you will save me 
from a detestable and ill assorted union; 
wedded, already I cannot marry another, and 
my uncle will be brought to relent ; O Miss 
Fitzwarren suffer me-——. Ah ! what is that? 
my uncle'a footstep*"—" Impossible,'* replied 
Eliza, *< he is at the masquerade ;"— though 
her cheek became patid and her frame tramb 
ling from her being well assured that it was 
Mr. Jefferies, whose foot they heard on the 
stairs. 

** If my uncle sees me here,** said Sir Theo* 
Josins, ** I am undone : where, oh ! where 
can I retroat ? I must," added he, taking hold 
Of the handle of Eliza's bedroom door, << I 
must conceal myself fn this chamber." 

Mr. Jefferies knocked at the door as Eliza 
was saying, in a low voice to Tbeodosius :— 
** Sir I cannot, must not permit it.** Bnt 
Tbeodosius had glided into the chamber aa 
his oncle reputed a knock on the oatside 
door—- With a fanlterlng voice ahe said, 
<«Come in." Mr. Jefferies presented himself; 
he beheld her evident perturbation, kindly and 
tenderly inquired if she did not yet find her 
apirits free from agitation, and in the softest 
manner imaginable expressed the kindest 
wishes towards her. ^* This state of life is 
not suited for yon, charming Miaa Fitzwar- 
ren," said he ; ** you must allow nae to be the 
fiappy arbiter of your destiny ; and be assured, 
loveliest of women, I will settle the hal^ of 
my ample fortune on yon^ if you will only is 



return afford me but « tenth part of that ar^ 
dent love I feel for you." 

** Did you, Sir,** said Eliza, with much dis* 
pleasure, " visit me this evening, in the ab- 
sence of your lady, with a purposed determl- 
nation of iuaulting roe?**— "What insuU, 
adorable creature,** said Mr. Jefferies, ** can , 
there be in telling you I love yon better than 
life itself ?*•—«* Much, Sir," said Elita, « When 
yon consider your situation and mine— how- 
ever, we will now, if you please. Sir, wave all 
argument ; I request your absence,—! expect 
a lady here in a few minutes, and I desire! may 
be left alone." 

« Dearest Eliz," said Mr. Jefferies, " I wUh 
yon well ; do not then be so much your own 
enemy as to slight offers, which, be assured, 
are not to be met with every day : I will make 
you happy, independent, and yon may set the 
world at defiance.** 

He then endeavoured to preaa the hand of 
Eliza to his lips, when she burst into tears, 
and again insisted on his leaving the room; 
his infemous proposals she found so cruel an 
insult, that deprest with bodity weakness and 
mental agony, her tottering frame would scarce 
suffer her to reach the cordon of the bell, as 
she said to Mr. Jefferies, ^ Leave me. Sir, and 
to-morrow I will for ever quit your house, 
much as I esteem an(| respect your injured 
lady. I ahould be loath, for her sake, to ex- 
pose you to your servants, but be assured 1 
will instantly ring for them to turn you out, if 
you do not immediately quit my apartment." 

" I do not fear your quitting my house, 
while my nephew is in it," said Mr. Jefferies, 
very spitefully, *< nor am I to be told that be 
visited you alone this evening— that yon 
deemed no transgression." 

" Neither do ! deny, Sir," replied ahe, " that 
Sir Tbeodosius has been here this evening; he 
visits me almost every day."—** Aye, aye, 
take care* of him," said Mr. Jefferies; when a 
well known voice was heard on the stairs— 
** Oh! do light me up stidra to Miss Fits- 
warren's dressing room. I never was in such 
a crowded atmosphere before, aa that aboroi* 
nable Opera-house.** 

**Oh! shield me Miss Fitzwarren," cried 
Mr. Jefferies, ** from that infernal Proserpine ! 
I am • mined mani by Heaven, if the finds ro4 
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hett^^ and iasiantly be Bew to the same re- 
treat as his nephew, who seizing his uncle hy 
tke lapt I of his coat, and dragging him into 
tke rhambrr, luiid : — ^** Aye, nncle, you told 
Mirs Fiizwarren to take care of your nephew, 
biA now the nephew will take care of the 
•Bcle.** So raying, he locked him in, threw 
tke key of the door on the little table on which 
Eiiza leaned.—'* This is a prime affair," added 
be, without considering the consequenccH it 
might entail on his beloved Eliza ; ** there 
will be rare sport, by and by, with angr> 
Lctty. Come, old girl,** said he to her, as he 
rushed by when she entered the room, " in 
with you, good uight." 

Mrs. Umfreviile ai yet thought nothing; 
but the evident confusion of Eliza, and tbt 
tremor she was in, convinced the beautiful 
Bacchante, that the visit 9f the young Theo 
dosias was not of that indifferent nature, as 
those moi-ning calls of inquiry which he had 
made in her company, or when with his aunt 
aad uncle he visited the fair invalid. She was 
Bot displeased at the discovery she imagined 
the had made; she knew that she herself must 
give up all hopes of making a conquest of the 
handsome Theodosius; and she now resolved, 
if possible, to gain the confidence of Eliza, 
and determined, also, kindly to assist her. 
She was not blind t« the tenderness Mr. Jef 
fieries evinced for ber ^ and if tbe governess 
was married and fairly out of the way, Mr. 
Jefferiea would again be al| her own. 

She laid down her mask, took up the key of 
Eliza*s chamber, twirling it round ber finger, 
while she looked archly in the face of the poor 
distressed and embarrassed girl. ** Come, 
come, I know what this love is ; trust in me, 
who am ever your friend ; it is in your power 
to make an amiable young man, who is become 
to absolute fool of fashion, every thing that is 
amiable and excellent. I know Tbeodusius 
loves you— Jefferies is a fool, a downwright 
money loving dolt, to think of sacrificing such 
a sweet fellow as Thcodosius to that milk-nnd 
water, sallow looking, muddy eyed thing, Miss 
Plevithren, whom I know he bates.^ 

Just in the midst of the lady*8 harangue, the 
servant ushered in Mr. Hartley and bis sister. 
The young lady was more genteel and interest- 



ing than handsome, nor did she bear the least 
resemblance to h^r brother. Eliza endeavour- 
ed to collect herself, and advancing towards 
the lady, said, bow much she esteenivd herself 
honoured by thi vihit from Miss Hartley. 
The sister and brother cxch/tnged a smile. 
** Emma,*' saytt he, *^ has tcizco me to deatb 
to introduce her to you." — " And^et, indeed," 
said the young lady, <* I once hoped to have 
been the person who would have had tbe 
pleasure of introducing Miss Fitzwarren to 
you ; mamma has often talked ot her. '^— Eliza 
had never, to her koowledge, seen the mother 
of Hartley ; she did not visit' at Mr. Jeffcries', 
and she was wondering at the words of Miss 
Emma, when Vr. Hartley said: — *Pardoumy 
interrupting you, $<:ster, we arc all guilty of 
neplcct ; p' rmit me, Emn a, to introduce to 
you Mrs. Umfrf:vil<e, the prettiest bacchante 
that ever was seen." 

" Did you not find, madtm,^ said Misf 
Emma, on whose intelligent countenance there 
appeared not much admiration of the lady just 
introduced to her, ** did you not find the 
amucement what you wished, that you quitted 
it so early?" — "Horrid !'* said Mrs. Umfreville, 
^' the warmth of the place was, I am f^ure, forty 
degrees beyond that ever experienced under 
I he torrid zone. Now I never use rouge." 
Emma looked unbelieving, and Mr. Hartley 
whose eccentric cbaracter sometimes made 
him forget the i>recifie etiquette of politeness^ 
said with great sangfroid, ** 1 thought you 
always did." 

" Pure nature," said Mrs. Umfreville ; " but 
as a bacchante, you know, my face ought to 
appear of a high red. Now the he«tt occa- 
i>ion«d by my mask, in that suffocating place, 
has entirely deprived me of what little i added 
to my own natural colour. Eliza, mj love, let 
me go and pot on a little in your room; I 
promised Lady E^liutown to sup with her 
p irty at one." — " You will nut find any rouge 
there," said the confused Eliza. **Oh ! no, I 
daresay not, my little rusnc,"* replied Mrs 
Umfreville ; ** but 1 always, on th' sc occa<>ions, 
carry Madame Martin's tabUttes in my bosom, 
her colours have such a fine effect by candle- 
light." 
'* For a lady," laid Mr. Hartley, rather sgr- 
T 
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castically, " who is so much iodebtecl to all 
bouDteoiit nature, yon seem (o know all the 
various properties of false colours !** 

<* Oh r* said Mrs. Umfreville, '< it is my dif- 
ferent friends who tell me of them ; and a 
woman of fashion cannot poasibly exist at one 
time or other without these requisite aids. 
This is the key of your chamber, my £liza/* 
added she j <M know it well, fur I used to sleep 
there before yon came.*'— '< No, madam," said 
Eliza, in a tremulona voice; ** I do not think 
that is the keyybesidet—/^—** Besides what? 
my dear,** said Mrs. Umfreville. ** i tell yon 
I know it very well.** And as she was putting 
It to the door, Eliza, almost frantic, though 
pure aa innocence itself, agonised at the idea 
of the scene that must ensue, said, *' Indeed, 
madam, you cannot get in, the lock, {.believe, 
is broke.** ^ 

" All this is very strange,** said Mrs. Um- 
freville, turping the wards, and Eliza screamed, 
^ Pray, madam, desist J let me light you to 
Mrs. Jefleries* dressing room, — this gentle, 
man and lady will excuse me,-»'iudeed,** added 
ahe, in a whisper, " the room is in such a litter, 
that,-^that when the door is opened, my 
friends will see it.**— *<Ono, no, I will take 
care of that,** said Mrs. Umfreville, and rnshed 
into the room. 

The agitatio^ of Eliza, rendered Mrs. Urn- 



fre?ille suspicious ; the room appeared in all 
its accustomed neatness *, she listened, she 
looked carefully lonnd before she began her 
toilette operations. Unluckily, Mr. Jefieries 
had a slight cough} this cough increased to 
that degree, that i he curtain at the head of the 
bed was agitated with it. She flew to it, and 
her former suspicions brought conviAion to 
her mind. 

She dragg^ d Mr. Jefieries from the place of 
bis concealment she smiled malevolently on 
him ; she untied the wreath of ivy which was 
crossed over her shoulders, and sportively 
flung it round his neck ; « Resistance is vain,** 
said she, " I expose every thing if you offer 
to make any.*' And leading him into the ad- 
joining apartment, she scoffiugly pointed to 
him saying, ** Behold, ladies, bow 1 have caught 
this gentleman of the l>ed- chamber in my 
toils'.** 

Not all the powers of the pen or pencil 
could do justice to the groupe in Miss Fitz- 
warren** dressing-room. Eliza Fitzwarren 
pale and trembling, had sunk on her chair, 
and seemed with the utmost difficulty to sup- 
port herffelf from fainting, and a deep look of 
reproach and concern was depicted on the 
countenance of Mr. Hartley, as he struck his 
forehead, and took the hand of his sister. 



MEMOIRS OF THE LATE ASTRONOMER, LALANDE. 



The elder Lalande, the celebrated Pro 
fessor of Astronomy, and one of the mostex- 
traoidinary men of his age, was among the 
first of the divtioguished mvanSf with whom it 
was my good fsrtuoe to become acquainted. 
He died during my residence at Paris, and, 
•fler his decease, had that justice done to his 
•tupendous powers and acquirements, which, 
•a it happens to many others, was refused to 
Idm dorin|; the last years of his life. Lalande, 
if not the ipost profound and original, was 
certainly the most learned astronomer of 
France, and the principal benefactor of the 
tcience to which be waa sp passionately 
devoted. He was remarkable for the most 
cgregioAs vanity, and for the broadest eccen- 
Ixicitieft of chftracter^ %nd almost equally emi- 



nent for the most noble virtues of the heart. 
By a very singular perversion of iutelkct, be be- 
came a professed atheist about the commence- 
ment of the French revolution ; pronounced, 
in the year 1793, in the Pantheon, a discourse 
against the existence of God, with the red cap 
upon his head, and displayed on this subject 
the most absolute insanity during tbe re»t of 
his life. This monstrous infatuation betrayed 
bim into tbe most whimsical acts of extrava- 
gance, and particularly into the publication of 
a Dictionary iffAtfteUts^ in which he enregts- 
tered, not only many of" the illustrious dead," 
but a great numbir of his contemporaries, and, 
among these, some of the principal dignilariei 
of the empire. 
This circumttmoce led to an occnrreoce la 
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the lottitate, which (hat hody will not soon 
forget. At to extraordinary sitting of all the 
cUfses convoked for the purpose, when La- 
lande was prevent, a letter from the Empr ror 
was annoaoced, and read aloud, in which it 
declared that M. de Lalande had fallen into 
a itat€ ^ dolage^ and was farbiddeikto publish 
thereaRer any thing in his own name. The 
•Id astronomer rose very solemnly, bowed low, 
and replied, that he would certainly obey the 
orders of his Majesty. His atheistical absnr- 
ditiesy deserved no doubt, to be repressed, but, 
besides the singularity of this form of inter- 
diction, there was an unnecessary degree of 
severity in it, as the end might have been at- 
tained without so public a humiliation. La- 
lande was notoriously superannuated, and not 
therefore a fit object for this species of punish- 
■lent. Some consideration, moreover, was due 
to his many private virtues, to his rank in the 
scientic world, Hnd to the large additions 
which he had made to the stock of human 
knowledge. His atheistical opinions arose, 
not from any moral depravity, but from a 
positive alienation of mind on religious topics. 
He was not the less conspicuous for the most 
disinterested generosity ; for warm feelings of 
humanity ; for the gentleness of his manners ; 
for the soundness of his opinions on qnestious 
•f science, and for a certain magnanimity with 
regard to the merit of his rivals and detrac- 
tors. The extravagance of his opinions and 
hia manners during his dotage, rendered him 
an object of universal derision in Paris, and 
subjected him to the most cruel and in- 
decent mockery. It became fashionable, even 
mmoug those who had derived their knowledge 
from his lessons, and experienced his bounty, 
to depreciate his merits, both as an astro- 
' nomer and as a min. Lalande had the mis- 
fortuue of living to see a maxim verified in his 
own regard, which has been exeropUfied in 
every age and coootrj — that some disciples 
may become superior to their masters. But 
be was, nevertheless, at all times, among the 
lamiuaries of science, and to biro astronomy 
was iudebted for more substantial and un- 
remitted services, than to any of his contem- 
poraries. 

No person of the last century made so bril- 
liaat a Mut apon the world of tcieace as La- 



lande, nor was any savant ever rewarded, dur- 
ing so long a course of years, with so many 
scientific honours, or feasted with more in- 
toxicating homage. Before the age of twenty- 
five, he was sdmitted into almost all the 
learned academies of the world, and pensioned 
by the principal monarchs of the Continent. 
He travelled through nearly all the states of 
Europe, and was every where received with 
demonstrations of the most enthusiastic re- 
spect, not only by the learned of every descrip- 
tion, but by all who were most distinguished 
in rank and fortune. In Italy, upon which he 
wrote the best book of Travels now extant, 
he was overwhelmed with attentions by Cle- 
ment XII 1. and pursued, from the remotest 
extremities of that country, by its most dis- 
tinguished ornaments in every department 
of knowlefige and taste. He found bis bust in 
most of the observatories in Germany, and was 
greeted with the surname of the God of Astro- 
nomy iu some of the cities of the North. His 
reception in England was of the most flatter- 
ing kind, and in fact all his journies were but 
a continued succession of brilliant triumphs. 
Before he had passed the age of thirty, he 
numbered among his correspondents and his 
private friends, some of the reigning Princes 
of Germany, and almost every author or 
savant of note in Europe. His works would 
embrace more ^han sixty ponderous volnmes, 
and correspond, by their learning and utility, 
to the high reputation which he enjoyed. It 
is not therefore much to be wondered at, ifthe 
circumstances of his early life produced that 
delirium of vanity, if I msy be allowed the 
expression, which mjirked his character in the 
last stage of his career. 

In the conversation which I had with him, 
not many months before his death, I fre- 

: quently saw occasion to admire both the bril- 
liancy of his imagination, and the copiousness 

! of his knowledge j but it was imposible to con- 
fine him, for any length of time, to a rational 
strain of discourse. His mind reverted in- 
cessantly to his favourite theory of atheism, 
and to his own personal merits, upon which 
he expatiated with a complacency that would' 
have been irresistibly ludicrous, if it had not 
exhibited so meJancholy a proof of the imbe- 
cility of human nature, even when most em!- 
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■eotly i^ifted. Vfhfu he spoke, however, of 
republican institutions and of this country, 
lie displayed a liberality of seutinoieat and 
an aident attachneut to the cause of freedom, 
whicli, with me, made full amends for bis 
egotism. His patsion for astronomical studies 
never deserted him. Until the moment of his 
dissolution, he was engaged in deep calcula- 
tions, and in the most elaborate researches. 
He was at all times lavish of his fortune, in 
favour of the interests of science, and gave to 
the Institute, in the ytar 1903, a considerable 
fium in perpetuity, the interest of which, was 
to be allotted to the person who produced the 
best work on Astronomy, or made the most 
important discovery in that science, in the 
course of the year. 

I was presetit at his funeral, which was at- 
tended by bis brethren of the Institute, and 
rendered particulaily solemn by the discourse 
pronounced over his grave. Dupout de Ne- 
mours, now one of the moit prominent of the 
literati of Paris, and who, as you may recol- 
lect, resided at New York a few years ago, 
stepped lorth from the crowd, with the tears 
Hvwiiig rapidly from h is eyes, and, io the course 
of a very touch iug pauegyric on the deceased, 
i>ecitedacts of benevolence, which had fallen 
under his own observation, that would have 
done honour to«a Howard. He made ome strik- 
ing observation, in which hit whole auditory 
appeared to acquiesce at onccj '* that Lalande 
bad osore religioa than he was conscious of 
possessing.^* 

Lalande was below the middle sise, and 
axhibited one of the ugliest faces that I have 
ever seen. He was, however, not a little vain 
«f bis person, and extremely fond of narrat- 
ing the conquests which he had achieved, in 
bb yonlb, over the hearts of half the Prin- 
cesses of Europe. The egotism which com- 
pletely vanquished his judgment in his old 
nge, blinded him to the absurdity and false- 
bood of the recital on this head, which he 
never failed to make, even to his casual 
Tisitort. He fancied that he had arrived at 
absolute perfection, and published at various 
times a notification to the world, " that he 
possessed aU the virtues and good qualities of 
buman natore.** A wit of Paris very earnestly 
laquMlad hia «b obc of these occaaions, << at 



I least to deduct that of modesty."^ His maimers 

! were exceedingly tngaging, snd bis couverss^ 

j tion was enlivened by brilliant sallies, aad 

I by a singular degree of candour and ftmivttit, 

Lalande addressed a delineation of himself ta 

a lady who had promised to write his life. I 

cannot resist the temptation of transcrihiaf 

it for yoa, as it exhibits an amusing specimea 

of the superlative vanity, and for the mosi 

part, a very jast picture of the character af 

this extraordina^ man. 

*' I am,'* says he, « an enemy of shaw aad 
ostentation ; fay amour prfre (and every one 
has bis share) has but one object^-litertry 
glory. My paticace and trmper can with- 
stand any vexations arising either from sick- 
ness, dis;ippointment, or injustice. 

*< I exercise the most liberal iodwigence with 
regard to the ianlls or follies of others I fiad 
every thing good. I can bear plessantry, 
sarcasm, or even slander, but I know bow t» 
rally in my turn. 1 dislike Ae commsw plea* 
sures of tbia world. I cannat endure gambUagt 
shows, or feasts. 

*' 1 never go to the play : stndy, and tha 
converse of intelligent persons, partkalarlyof 
well-informed women, are my only amase- 
meats. Such have beca for me, in regular 
succession, the meetings of Madia. GeoCrin, 
dtt Bocage, dn Dcfaatt, de Bourrdie, d« 
Beauhamais, de 8alem, &c. In freqaanttag' 
their societies, I ahrays go on foot, and some- 
times take long walks ; my o^ect in so doiag 
is to enconntcr mendicants, and I take plea- 
sure in relieving them. 

<* I hftra often lent, and my money has been 
rarely returned, bat I have never reclaimed it. 
My honesty of speech often dagenerstes into 
rudeness. 1 have never been able to disarmble 
the truth, even when it was calculated to of> 
fend. I have often fallen oat with okl f^ieads, in 
consequence of refusing them my snffrsge at 
academic elections. I never could bear the 
weight of hatred on ray mind; I have made 
maay enemies by my candour ) bnt I never 
bated, and 1 have always endeavoored toconci* 
liate tbem. I love whatever contribntes to tha 
perfection of mankind, aad care tery little for 
what contributes to their amusement. 

« Gratitude is so deeply implaated in »y 
heart, that I wee^ jhivofauiltrilf vh%MVCX Ua-. 
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c^lcct the proofs winch I Inive either givcD or 
received of Ihis feeUnf. The MiHuerous in- 
•luicee of iofrtftUnde which I have experi- 
taccdy hore never dimivished the warmth of 
wy aehaowledf meilt for favoars. 

*<Aaioogthe nuBieroui dnb who have bo- 
nottredjne with their friendsliipi I recollect 
with pleaaiire, Ifoateaqaiea, FoOtcoelle, J. J. 
Rotteau, Dalembert, CUiraut,Maapertuis, La 
CoadaiBiae, VoHaire, Reandiiir. Ealer, Barthe- 
lemi, Raynal, Macqner, Sec. 

" The latt wished me to marry his daugh- 
ter. 1 rcfoscd her from a motive of friend- 
•htp to the family; ahe deserved a better 
■Mtch. 

^ I MB reproached with speakiog too often 
of myself. I acknowledfe this defect, and 
hwre no other excose to offer but tny nataial 
siiwerily and ray love of trnth. I maintain 
that it is treason against the comnanity to 
be silent in relation (o the vtcea of others. It 
ia sacrificing the good, from a mititakeB charity 
to the bed. I love my family. 1 have given up to 
ibem the enjoyment of my income, even during 
my life time. I have laved woaoea much ; 
I love them atill. I have always endeavoured 
to contribute to their improvement; my 
paaaien f>r them has always been reasonable ; 
Ibey have never injured my fortune, nor in- 



terfered with my studies. They have nevor 
made me pay a morning visit. I have somo^ 
iioMs said to handsome women, ' It only retii 
with you to make me happy, but it is not is 
your power to make mc miserable.* They tell 
me that 1 have never truly loved-^granted; if 
to love tmely it be necessary to torn fool. 

<'I am rich, but I have n.o cirpriees nor 
wants. I have but few servants, and^ no 
horses; I am temperate and simple in my 
habits ; I never ride : I can sleep any where. 
Great opulence or rank wontd be nseless to mo. 

« I am well prepared for death. When I 
write a note or a memoir, I ssy to my»€l^-» 
perhaps this is the last ; but it is a great graf U 
fication for me to render a« additional ser- 
vice to astronomy, and to add another atone 
to the ediice of my repntatioii. 

" I aro satisfied not only with my physical 
constitotiOn but with my moral being, with 
my philosophy, w'*h my sensibility, with nry 
disposition to stigmatize vice, although it has 
made me many enemies : I enjoy therefore all 
the happiness of which humanity is capable. 
I am one of the most contented men on eurtb^ 
and I can say, as Bayard did, that 1 fed my[ 
soul glide away from me sotffiod with her« 
self.***— 7rav«(« qfa» American* 



THE NEW SYSTEM OF BOTANY, 

WITH PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF FLORA, &C. &€. I(€. 



Thvre Is no country in the ttniv*rs% ou 
tbe same scale of teir.perature, to which na- 
%«Mie may be faid to have been more unkind 
tlima to that of England ; as far, at leawt, as 
regardfi spontsneoUi:, or rather indigenous 
productions. Ytt if she has actfd as a step- 
■nother with regard to vegetable ^'ihu, she has 
been bountifol in a race of men whose talents, 
enterprise, perseverance, and industry have 
SMt only drained the insalubrious marsh, and 
clothed the naked rocksr with verdure, but 
|»ove also naturalized to the English climate 
Wth the nacful and the elegsot erf the hut any 
of almoat every clisae. Many of these have been 
oo loo|^famHiaric«d to oor view, that their first 
telrodMliOR io ibifotteo, and we cooaider 



I them as in their nature habitat ; and amongtt 
these we may rank the 

JASMINE, 
or jessamine, of whose native conntry modern 
botanitta seem unceKain, thongb there is no 
doubt that the common white j eaaam4 a t boo 
been cnltivated in this kingdom for three €ea» 
turies; for in the reign of Queen EKjmbotb H 
was in high esteem both fbr the oleganoeol 
its appearance, and the fragrance of Hs IhMeta^ 
and is then stated by Gerarde, who wrote im 
1597, to have been very common in most parte 
of England. The rich cnltivated it with can 
in order to form their arbours, apd to wreath iii 
tendrils round their garden banqoeting'ho m a r, 
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wbilft eren tbe lower rtDkt io the country 
were proud to have it twining round tbe 
bnmble porcb, or einboweriug;,tbe casements 
of their low.roofed cottmgei. That it must 
have been introduced, and in general caUiva. 
tion, long before Gerardt*t time, bowerer, is 
evident, from his stating, that ^ Master Lyte 
would have it to grow wild among us, which 
however it did not,** he says, as far as he 
could understand. 

From its being found in many hot climates, 
it has been supposed a uative of the torrid 
sone, or the countries bordering on it; if ao, 
its early introduction here is proved by the 
botanical fact of its being now so well inured to 
our climate as to flower, aatl thrive extremely 
well, and to bear tbe must inclement winters, 
though it has never yet been known to pro- 
duce its fmit or berry with us. 

It is something extraordinary tbst a shrub, 
o elegant in its form, so fragrsnt in its 
odour, and go sosccptibleDf poetical cmbelliftb- 
mcnt and of moral allegory, and at the same 
time so well known in the reign of Elizabeth, 
should have escaped the notice of the Avonian 
poet ; yet it seems totally to have been over- 
looked by Lim, although it would have aflforded 
so many elegant similiesand sentimental refer- 
ences. Though no natural historian has given 
us any absolute facts as to its date of in- 
troduction, yet Parkinson, who wrote soon 
after Gerarde, is of opinion that it was first 
brought from Syria to Spain, and from Spain 
to England ; if sq, we shall perhaps not en- 
much in fixing it about the latter end of the 
fourteenth century, when the Black Priuce 
marched with his army into Spain from Gas- 
cony, aud when the marriage of two of Ed- 
ward*s sons with the daughters of Spain pro- 
duced a frequent intercourse between tbe two 
countries ; though it is not impossible that it 
may have been introduced as far back as the time 
of the crusades, by our own steel-clad knights. 
who, on their return from Palestine, m.gh- 
iMve been anxioot to decorate the bowers 
of their strait-laced dames with so sweet a 
floweret. 

. ft is a curious fact that the great Linnseop 
should have follen into the error of supposing 
thftt India and Switzerland were the native 
habitats of ibis elegant shrub| two conn- 



tries so different in climate and temperatnre. 
There is no donbl, however, that it has been 
long naturalized in Switzerland, as it now 
g^ows wild among the rocks, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Chiarenna, and the 
wsrm vales bordering upon the fertile plains 
of Lombardy. The name is certainly Arabian ; 
yet Dioscoridea considers it deriTed from the 
Greek, ion signifying violOf and uasmCf oior^ or 
smell, and when thus compounded marking 
the fine odour of its flowers. 

In botanical arrangement it is of the dais 
DiANDKiA MoNOGTNiA, acd of the order 
Sepiariet. The calyx has the perianth one 
leafed, tubulated, oblong; the mouth five 
toothed, upright, permanent. The corolla is 
one petalled, salver shaped, tubi-cylindric, 
long; whilst the border is five parted and 
flat. The stamen has two short filaments, 
the anthers are small, and lie within the tube 
of the corolla. The pistil has a roundish 
germ, and a styliform style, which is tbe 
length of the stamen. The stigma is bifid ; 
the pericarp, in those countries where the 
fruit comes to perfection, baa an oval berry, 
with two cells or capsules, and smooth on the 
outside. The seeds are always two ; these are 
ovate oblong, and are flat od one side and 
convex on the other. 

It has been stated as a general observation, 
that tbe shape varies as to acnteness or obtuse- 
ness in the difl'ercnt specimens ; aud that the 
berry is io some simple, in others dicoccous. 
The essential character can only be noticed in 
this country with respect to the flower, which 
has the corolla salver shaped ; the other dis- 
tinctive marks are on the fruit. 

There are no less than seventeen different 
species of this shrub; the principal of which 
are the Arabian, Cape, Azorian, Aoriculate, 
Italian yellow, yellow Indian, Sp-^nish or Cata- 
lonian, aud our common white jessamine, kc. 
The Arabian is a most beautiful variety, 
and has flowers more odoriferous than any 
other. It is a native of the East in general, 
and is now frequent in the West Indies. In 
th' East In 'ies it is used as a personal per- 
fume, the females of all ranks atringing its 
sweetly-smelling flowers for necklaces. With 
us it bas been cultivated since tbe doaeof 
the iCTeiitcenth ceDtm7y or perhapa the auddlo 
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of it, baviog been reared with sedulous at- 
tention in tlie Royal Garden at Hamptou 
Conrt} bnt bcio« lost by some accident, in 
the reign of William, the only specimen in 
Europe was then in the|fsrden of thf Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, who was so selfibb fur many 
years as to refuse permission for either layers 
or cuttings to be taken from it. This paltry 
conduct was, howe?er, soon puniihed by our 
botanical Millar, procuring * plant from India, 
and who, with a liberality beyoud that of a 
Grand Duke, gave every facility of spreading 
it through the kingdom, so that there are now 
many specimens of it in England, with both 
doable and single flowers. Of late years also 
it spreads much in Italy, and it was a species 
of trafiic for the poor travelling Italians to 
bring specimens for sale, bnt these being ge- 
nerally graAed upon the common stocks were 
worth but little. The method used here by 
our florists is always by layers or cuttings ; 
the first method is the best, as the branch, 
when prepared, is easily bent, and must be in- 
serted into a soft rich aarth in a hot-bed ot 
tan. The layers formed in spring will al- 
ways be ready for tranrplantation in autumn, 
wheu they should be moved to the bark stove, 
though a moderate degree of beat is suflicient 
afterwards. 

The Azorian jessamine has a native habitat 
which comes nearer to the temperature of our 
climate, and is therefore with us a pretty 



hardy plant, merely requiring Bheltcr from 
very severe frosts, thoogh in general when 
trained to a south wall, a mat and some hot 
compost laid to the stem is sufficient. It it 
a beautiful shrub for cultivation, as its -eavet 
are of a lucid green, and remain all the year; 
but its branches are very slender, and always 
require training, as they of en run to a length 
of twenty feet. If judiciouly treated, it flowers 
from May to Noveml>er^ the corolla is of a 
clear white, and the flowers terminate in loose 
bunches at the end of the branches. 

The common yellow jessamine was some 
years ago much cultivated ; but the flowers 
have no scent ; it has nothing particular to 
recommend it, and its suckers are so numerous 
and fruitful, that if once introduced into a gar- 
den, it is extremely diflicult to eradicate, or 
even to keep within due bounds. 

The Spanish, or Catalonisn jessamine, was 
certainly brought from Spain to this country ; 
and as it bears a very^reat resemblance to our 
commou white jessamine, that similitude may 
have given rise to the opinion that we had no 
jessamine until introduced from Spain ; how- 
ever, we cannot lielp incliaing to the opinioD 
that we are indebted for it to onr erusades, par- 
ticularly as its five cleft corolla may have been 
considered by these warlike enthusissts as 
being symbolical of the five wounds of onr 
bl<ssed Redeemer. 
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(The fint Piiut io this Mooth*t Namber oogbt to hsve beea ioserted in No. XXVm. and the Print in thtt Number 
of a CHEVALIER ON HORSEBACK, refers to the first CriUcism of the present Bfoatb.) 

FRANCOIS DE MONCADE. || letters ; he is known in the history of his time. 

This sketch is nothing more than a study I both by bis actions and his writings. His 

of a portiait on horseback. Francois de Mon- 1 physiognomy is indicative of the excellence of 

«adc was not only a soldier, but also a man of \ both, and possesses all the wisdom of gravity. 
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Heit^D borseback like a eoldier opoo bis 
1»»rchy au<i be if thus Bkelci.id in fto easy 
ftyle, wUbout «tiffn€»s or siuUy, and without 
«By forcible turn of cxpi««aiou. The bead is 
tranquil, but th« fe«tu#««, ibottgb comwou, 
iNive a« air of nobility. More a plain soldier 
tbaa a b^o, be teems merely a vcieran grown 
oVd in arnwj and all ibe costume is of a co- 
temporary dale, accorditg to tbe judicitius 
fustom of tbe great portrait painters. Tbe 
iM« oif bis armour is must con^ectly oolonred. 
An anecdota bas been mentioMd respecting 
tbis porlvait. U is said tbat Va« Dyk, dit- 
Mtisfied witb bis work, was complainaig to a 
frieadofbia ill anccess; tbe friend did not 
answer bira, but merely took away tbe armour 
vbicb Van Dyk had before bim as a model. 
Tbe painter then proceeded in his work, and 
baTing only bis own unagimtion to direct bim, 
Imb soon became content with it.-»*Paittting is 
potbittg bot an art, and art is nothing bnt 
imagination, Bays tbe French critic; and thus 
the palm of success is nearest to tbe aim when 
the pMnt aimed ai i» farthest out of reach. 
The fpresbort^niag of the boi-so is i| ioe 
•peeimfn of skiU in drawing; tbe bead is very 
beautiful, the biad parts less so; but there 
^ all tbe difficulty. The aky,,as well as tbe 
gtovnd, are a little too dvk, bat tbat is ac- 
<;9rdiog lo the f leoMsb principle of sacrif&cing 
the distances to effect. The ^gi^t is not nnffi- 
ciently Hgh:, like a figure exposed to open 
daylight ; it looks rather like a cavalier in a 
riding'boase. Tbe scenery too is less firm, 
less historical thau that of the picture of 
Charles I. engraved by Raphael Morghen; a 
work of beautiful execution, bnt in which firm- 
ness and execution are too much sacrifioad W 
tbe graces.— The bust of Moncade has also 
been engraved in half-length hy Sweideehmk, 
and reduced by Dejode, probably to put at the 
bead of his woriu. 



A LADY WITH HER DAUGHTER. 

The portiait of tbe Lady, in ibis piece, is 
the haodsomcat ; tbe bead is done in sncb a 
way as not to mark any particular labour; 
there is scarcely any shade, so that the deml- 
tints give all tbe necessary effect, and that 
effect is complete. The character of s^Btle- 
neas and of amenity, is well preserved ; it is no 
longer tbe freshness «f early youth, it is iiot 
even beanty, bnt it is that of a young mother 
who arrived at thirty years of age, after passing 
through all tbe peaceful details and daily cares 
of an easy establishmen*, has acquired sa 
babiiual and becoming umile. The right hand 
is a little defective in design ; and the dress is 
that of the ^hion of tbe times, even to the 
detail* of embroidery and Jet bnllOMS, nothing 
is omitted. The air of this female (lOte that 
of her husband, which will be noticed in an- 
other pUce) is simple; in sliort, they seem 
made, the one for the other, and may be caMed 
a well assorted couple. In compoakion from 
tbis picture, Ibe draugbtsossn ought to ubierve 
tbe crimson arm chair which unites its dark 
tints witb the yellow ochse of tbe back ground, 
without which grtdation tbe transilioas of 
colour would he two strongly contrasted. The 
little girl is not so well modelled as tbe ehiW 
in the other picture which we shaH have oc- 
casion to criticise, bnt her physiognomy is 
fine, tbe eyes frolicksome, and tbe liat ex- 
quisite, aUbougb there is rather lot much 
light on tbe right cheek which thus is brought 
too fsr forward. The peculiar tint chosen for 
the child, however, has induced the artist to 
sacrifice all the effect of the clothes; the satins 
are dirtf , the linen soiled. All this is a re- 
»onrce» « means, perhaps an excuse; hat 
ought never to be n motive. 



a 
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LINES TO MARY. 
Our little bmrk had spread her sail, 
Prepar'd to catch the rising gale j 
The anxioas seaman whistled shrill. 
Courting the breeze, bat all was stiil j 
The reooQ was sunk, bat still the eye 
Could lotc to range the starry sky. 
Or fee upon our TesseVs prow. 
The wave in mimic sparkles glow : 
And, oh ! 'twas grand to tee her ride. 
So stately o'er that sparkling tide. 
Which told the experienced seaman*s eye . 
The wisU'd-for southern breeze was nigh. 
Brisk came the breeze, at morn we trod 
Upon this Islet^s verdant sod. 
Trost me, we never thought of rest 

Till high on yonder rocky steep. 
Where the rude sea-bird builds her nest, 

And lulls her ciamVous young to sleep. 
Thence eastward far the ejre could mark. 
Full gaily gliding, many a bark. 
On Commerce's golden lure intent, 
Co pleasure's loveliest errant bent. 
Westward the Islej yet dimly seen. 
Lay Erin's hills of loveliest green. 
Grand wa^ the view, but oh ! how grand. 
As day-break hade the scene expand. 
And from the little lonely Isle, ^ 

Bright in the horizon purpling far. 
We saw the morning's virgin smile. 

And mark'd the faintly fading atar. 
Bat not the morning opening bright 

Gave such a swell of joy to me, 
As did the blackest lowering night 

Beneath whose shade I've stole to thee. 
Yet, 'twas not that my heart wa» dead 
To nstnre's charms around me spread : 
Ko ; since that heavenly spirit bright 
Breath'd o'er her face his living light. 
Never did bosom's feeling twine 
80 close round Nature's charms as mine. 
But, Mary ! when tbou'rt distant, dear, 
I have no heart for pleasures near. 
I took the moment, fancy free, 

And pray'd the breeze that sweeps these 
hills, 
To bear this little lay to thee. 
As warm as from my soul it thriUs. 

Lorenzo. 

REFLECTIONS IN A CHURCH-YARD. 
Along the vale soft steals the breath of eve, 
A farewell whispVing to the dying day ; 
Gladly the busy haunts of men 1 leave, 
And to the church-yard take my pensive way. 



To me a chorchyard is a pleasing walk. 
For there my care-worn heart finds ease frost 

pain! 
With sainted solitude I there can talk, 
Muse on the world, and deem its turmoils 

Tain! 

Mid tombs and tell-tale epitaphs I stand, 
A weary pilgrim in the scene of woe ; 
Time's winged moments speed— ^t Heav'n*s 

command, 
I»soon, may join ray kindred dust below * 

Ami prepar'd for that important hour. 
When God the spirit that he gave shall claim? 
Have my past days been rui'd by Virtue's 
P»»>? [shame? 

Or hos Vice stamp'd them with the seal of 

Oh! 'tis an awful thought !— A ppali'd J 

shrink, 
, For Conscience bids me from myself to fly ! 
Of mispent hours 'tis agony to think. 
And, yet, to think not, is in sin to die ! 

Fain coold I envy those, who peaceful xleep 
Beneath my feel, from earthly bondnge freed ! 
But 'tis my task in penitence to weep. 
And earn of Piety the promis'd meed ! 

Oh God! my soul with fervent zeal inspire 
Thy laws to follow, and thy paths pursue! 
Kindle within Devotion's sacred ftr«. 
And teach roe to perform— what is thy doe ! 

Pardon my errors past^ and counsel give 
How I toy present course may strait direct! 
Thou art my only aid, in Thee I live. 
In mercy, then, my future ways protect ! 

The clock notes ten— -another hour has fled« 
The sands of life draw nearer to their end ! 
Slowly I quit the regions of the dead. 
And my unwilling fooUteps homewards bend. 
A Penitent. 



THE SWEETS OF LIFE. 

BY MR. PARRY, 
Editor qf the Welch Melodies. 
What's more pleasing to the eye. 
Than a clear unclouded sky ? 
What more grateful to the ear 
Than the voice that speaks to cheer ? 

If by fate we're doom'd to roaili. 

What's more sweet than thoughts of home ? 

If distress the bosom rend. 

What's 80 welcome as a friend ? 
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Sweeps the lovely ftiodest rose, 
Which ^luid thorns and briars blows! 
But more sweet the youth who proves 
TaithfuFto the heart that loves. 



ANACREON ON HIMSELF. 

From the Greek, 
BY THE RET. W. FAULKHIR. 

On beds with odours, sweet diffuse, 
ComposM of flow'rs of various hues, 
^H idst pleasure's blandishmeiits rccliaM, 
I'll bnnish sorrow from my mind : 
Whilst love, s6 trim, shall bring me wine, 
« And all Ehsiom shall be mine." 
Swift aa th' Olympi«n car's career. 
Life's rapid current down we steer ; 
And Death's imperial mandate most 
This fobric soon consign to dust, 
Then on my tomb why incense bum ? 
Why pour libations on my urn? 
While yet I live, with wreaths, ye Fair, 
Of roses, come, and deck my hair ! 
Ere I, O Love, my breath resign, 
With airy forms below to join, 
Devoid of care, and free, I'll live 
'Midst ev'ry pleasure life can give. 

THE MANIAC. 

WRITTEN IN 9EDLAlf« 
BAmK ! hark \ what murm'ring soundi of woe 
Burst from the hollow cells below : 
Tis there thston a wretched bed 
A child of sorrow rests her bead. 
Borne d )wn by mis'ry, grief, and pain, 
A short repose she seeks in vain ; 
A few. years back, and yon might view 
The happiest of the happj few j 
That wretch, whose wan and haggard ey« 
Praolmms eorrodiag misery, 
Blest with an aged father^ care, 
As free as thought, as light as air ; 
Say, what could tempt her from such bliss^ 
From happiness so pure as this ? 
Devoid of evVy sense of shame, 
A villainous seducer camt: 
Allur'd her from her peaceful cot. 
Her aged sire, her happy lot : 
In vile eujviyment quench'd his flame, 
And, fiend-like, triumph'd in her shame $ 
' Till, from all sense of honour torn. 
He left th' unhappy maid forlorn. 
Here, like a bark by whirlwinds tott. 
Her sire forgot, her virtue lost. 
Without a friend, without a nvae^, 
A hapkaa IrnuUk ihc caoict 



THE LITERARY BREAKFAST. 
As 'mcW a sage oii fiuc ham wa- repasting, 
(Thu' for breakfast too s.voury 1 ween). 
He exclaim'd to a friend, who sat silent and 
fasting, 
<< What a breakfat of learning is mine V 
« A breakfast of lewroing l" wUh wonder ht 
cry'd, 
And Uugh'd, for he thought him mistaken 5 
"Why, what is it else?" the sage quickly 
replied, [Bacon.'* 

« When I'm nmking large txtracte /rem 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

TraHsUt'ton tifa Fragment of Lucitn BonaparWt 

PoetHi entitled Charlemagne. 
Night's gloomy shades the earth envelop'd 
still : 
Sweet sleep made Charles's er'ry aormw light: 
When the loud vault awakeo'd echoes fill, 
AndBelisarius' walls load with affright. 
The worthy Ten, who constant vigil kept 
Nigh to this mansion, hear the depths pro- 
found ^ 
Re-bellow to their tread, as on they stept. 
And their acar'd troop liaU fearfully the 
sound. 
Beneath these ramparts could the pagan ront 
Their royal master's grave have with fierce 

hands acoop'd out? 
These same Ten Knights did IsAnbard com* 
mand : 
The fitful noise he catrhes with quick ear; 
Beside the wall he takes his listening stand. 
And voice and pace of warriors seems to 
hear : 
The din is nigh-*>1oud, plain— His double now : 
The French, amidst the horrors they con- 
ceive. 
Rest will no longer to their king allow : 

Yes ^ Isamhard beholds the earth upheave: 
Full to his view flambeaus and weapons glare ; 
He brandishes his glave, then gives the 
shout of war. 

Soon to his view a splendid Cross appearti 
Which in the midst of air arises slow ; 
A Pontiff', who the aacred vestment wears. 
Is now discover'd, and doth onward go '^ 
With ootstretch'd hands he blesses, and com- 
mends [cries 
Unto the God of peace each ktfight ; then 
'< To France's King ii« the high Pastor sends : 
^ O still the clamours of each mok that 
fliee! 
*^ Deep in the womb of earth a pass we gain, 
<< Concealing well Qiur march from e? 'rj km 
profane.'* 
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The worthies cheer. At Isambard** cem- 
raaody 
Order and confidence retume their f way ; 
In sileoce, step by step, Gonsalvo^s band 

Arrived, pour o*er the ramparts their array : 
Gooaalve, Adriau^s friead whom faith en- 
dear*d, 
ReceivM, where Toscanel la's* walls we spy, 
That feudal power his ancestors had rearM 5 

And Rome rgteeroM his truth, zeal, bravery, 
A rural sceptre thus his dukedom wou. 
And two- fold potency gave Tigour to his 
throne. 

HOP£. 
" H«pt springs eternal in the hnmsn breast.** 

Pope. 
*MiD8T thewildVings of care,&ud the torments 
■ of strife, 

That darken and sadden our path to the 

tomb, [lif*^» 

Ah ! what could induce ns to struggle throuj^h 

If Hope, smiling Hope, did not brighten the 

gloom! 

The chaplet that Sorrow had steepM in her 
tears, 
Ila roses all drooping, all witherMand pale, 
RerivM by her breath, far more dazzling ap- 
pears • [the gale. 
\ Thau wheu it was scattering its balms oa 

O come, theu, enchantress ! and shed o*er my 
soul 
A beam of thy radiance to lighten its woe; 
And white thy gay vision illusively roll, 
ril worship the spell, though its falsehood 
1 know. 

For long in my bosom, corrosive and stern, 

Hath wild Disappointment exerted itsFwayj 
Yet ftiill to the finger of Hope will I turn. 
That points in the distance an unclouded 
I da,. 

Aod will it return, that clear white dawning 
mom, 
O'er which no more tempests of anguish 
shall rave ? 
Hope whispers it will, for, extracting the thorn, 
Thy bosom shall tranquilly rest in the 
grave. 

* Toscauella is an acient Etrurian city, 
about (hirty.five miles north of Rome. It is 
tbe country of the illustrious Fernandez Gon- 
aalTO,who served under i^erdinand and Isabella 
of Spain, at the close of the fifteenth, or be- 
gioBipf of tbo f istcctttli ontnry. 



And clear shall eternity's morning arise, 
And bright and unfading thy happiness 

ThoMost upon earth, 'twill be found in the 
skies, 
Untarnish'd by falsehood, unsullied by woe 1 



THE HEROINE OF SARAGOZA. 

TJie following beautiful lines are from Lord 
Byron's UU Poem^ entitled^ ** Ckilde Harold's 
Pilgrimage.** They are devoted to the fame of 
the Maid qfSaragoza. 

Is it for this the Spanish Maid arous'd, 

Uau^s on the willow her unstrung guitar^ 
And, all unsex*d, the Anlace hath espous'd. 
Sung the loud song, and dar*d the deed of 
war? 
And she, whom onre the semblance of a scar 
Appal I'd, an owlet's larum cbill'd witb 
dread. 
Now views the colomn-Bcatteriog bay'uet jar % 
The faulcbion flasli, and o^er the yet warm 
dead 
Stalks with Minerva's step where Mars might 
quake to tread. 

Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale, 
O ! had you known her in her softer hour, 
Mark'd her black eye that mocks her coal- 
black veil, 
Heard her light lively tones in Lady'a 
bower, 
Seen her long locks that foil'd the painter^ 
power, 
Her fairy form, with more than femalo 
grace. 
Scarce would you deem that Saragoaa's 
tower 
Beheld her smile iu Danger^s Gorgon face. 
Thin the clos d rai.ks, and lead iu Glory*s fear- 
ful chace. - 

Her lover sinks— she shed no ill-tim'd 
tear ; 
Her chief is slain — she fills his fatal post ; 
Her fellows fiee— she checks their base 
career j 
The foe retires— she heads the sallying 
host : 
Who cau appease like her a lover's ghost ? 
Who can avengre so well a leader's fall ? 
What maiJ retrieve when man's (lushM hope 
is lost? 
Who hangs so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 
Foird by a woman*s band, before a hatter'd 
wall. 
V * 
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FOR 



APRIL, 1812. 



EXPLANATION OF THE PillNTS OF FASHION. 



No. 1. — Walking Datts. 
A three quarters pelisse, of dark willow, 
green saainet, or fine Merino cloth, i^rn ovrr 
a round dress of fine India muslin, richly em- 
broidered, and trimmed round the bottom witii 
lace, put on rather full. The pelisse made round 
IM the skirt, like the short lodian co^t; and 
'trimmed round the throat and wrists with 
Bwan^dow o ; faced iu front and trimmed round 
the bottom with broad stripes of black velvet •, 
military front, with two rows of mother-of- 
pearl buttons, fastened down the front of the 
skirt with one row of the same and alternate 
tassels, the colour of the pelisse, which is con- 
fined at the waist by a gold b^. Yeoman^s 
liat of the same colour, materials, aad orna- 
ments as the pelisse, and finished in front with 
a flat ostrich feather. Half- boots of light fa wa 
coloured kid, laced with dark willow green io 
front. Limerick gloves of pale straw colour. 

No. 3.— Evening Drvss. 

A velvet, or gossamer satin gown, of bright 
amaranth, ruby, oc ciunebar brown, with a 
demi-traio, trimmed round the bottom, bosom, 
and sleeves with a light tassel fringe, of the 
frwotite kind, of the same colour; apron of 
white crape, sarsnet, cr lacc, ornamented wi\h 
the same; sleeves of white satin, or of mate* 
rials correspondent wiih the apron; these 
short sleeves made rather nearer to the elbow 
than formerly, and formed after the ch. miscite 
style. The body of the gown richly ornament, 
ed with beads or pearl, crossed like the ribband 
bracierSf and confined at the bosom by a bright 
ruby broach, set round with pearl. The waist 
confined by two rows of beads or pearl, and 
fastened in front with a broach, the same as 
that OB the bust. A lace half handkerchief, 
with a border richly embroidered in co- 
loured silks, tied carelessly round the neck. 
Moorish turban of white satin and cc« 



loured crape twibted in the front, the samv 
colour as the gown, and faUened on the crown 
with a ruby ornament to correspond with the 
broaches. Earrings of one large pearl, of the 
pear form, with a single row as a necklace to 
correspond ; bracelets of two rows of pcsri, 
clas^a by one large ri%. White satin slip- 
pers, with very small rqiettes of the same; 
and white kid gloves. A fine Cachem ire shawl, 
of very pale buff colour, is thrown over this 
dresa at the conclusion of visits, the Opera, &c. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

FASHION AND DRESS. 

Fashion renewl her form a thousand times 
in every season; yet swift aud changeable as 
she is, we boast the power of catching her as 
she flies, for London must ever be acknow- 
le Igcd the teat of her empire, and the place 
where her laws are most scrupulously execut- 
ed ; yet her power is unlimited, distant climes 
bow bfrforc her shrine, and though many af- 
fect to smile at her changes, yet she finds imi* 
tatorsertry where, even amongst the natives 
of our African colonies. 

The three quarter pelisse, and the yeomaa*f 
hat, is the most favourite dress for walking; 
and the cold month of March has again caused 
the warm velvet, and other w inter articles of 
dress, to be as much in requisition as in the 
more gelid season of winter's reign : though 
India muslins, of every description, partica- 
larly the fine Decca, are in pecolitr favour, 
notwithstanding the iuclemency of the weather 
in the ccmmencement of the month of March; 
and, indeed, under the three quarter pelisse, 
there is no dress so appropriate as those which 
are elth< r fabiicated cither of cambric or mus- 
lin A large coat of Merino cloth, of the wrap- 
ping kind, is also mach woro^ and on a few 
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miU dayt we kave remarked tome lig^ht pelittes 
made of vrashiof silk', of a shawl pattern. 

The Henri quatrt hat, the Carnarron hat of 
Telret, and cottage honnett of quilted satin or 
▼ariegated straw, ornamented with willow- 
green ribbands, are much worn ; and the Re- 
gency hat seems to continne a lasting fiToo- 
rite^ it is, however, now formed of lighter 
mmtcrials than (hose worn the two preceding 
months, aud b generally made of sarsnet or 
aatin, neatly qnilled, of Tarioos colonrt, ac- 
cording to the dress they are worn with ; the 
left side it relieved by a tasteful bow of rib- | 
bud, and a light feather fells over the front. 

Shawls and spensers have diflfered but little 
aince last month, which, though belonging to 
a bissextile year, and owing tu the season of 
Lent, is but short, and has not made much 
Turiation in the rules of Ikshlon; some sarsnet 
mantles have appeared ; they are made to sit 
close ^o the waist, like a pelisse, and are trim- 
med at the bottom with a very broad black 
lace, they are generally of a willow or grass 
green, or of purple, lined with amber. A few 
tippets have appeared in carriages and at the 
Opera, of coloured crape, puckerf d over satin ; 
they have an elegant appearance on the woman 
of high fashion, and they are so tastefolly and 
artificially puckered, as to appear as if they 
vero composed of small feathers. 

The morning dresses, which are the only 
dresses now worn high, are laced up the front, 
with a stomacher, over which the taring made 
of cordon, by which the colour of the gown is 
diversified, is fancifully laced. Eveniug dresses 
are made rather shorter in the waist than for- 
merly, but still very plain. For full dresf, 
lace and crape aprons are much worn, and the ' 
short sleeves of the gown are made of the same 
materials as the apron, as in Plate 9. The 
Regency trimming of puckered crape, down 
the front, tides, and round the bottom of even* 
ing dres,8e9, has a very beautiful effect, when 
made to suit, and yet be contrary to the colour 
of the robe which it ornaments. Velvets, sa. 
tins, and sarsnets^ are most worn of an even- 
ing; but fiae India uuslios of almost a cob- 
web fextnre, are often seen on a great number 
of ladies, where there are large parties ; they 
are worn with white satin bodies or cymars, 
with Arcadian points, the muslins elegantly 



trimmed with lace, and the points of the cymar " 
trimmed with tassel fringe or beads. Sarsneta 
of various colours, with the Alibala and thicker 
sort of India muslins than those worn on 
evenings, are moat prevalent at friendly meet- 
ings or social home parties : these sarsnets are 
generally ornamented with feather gymp, and 
the muslins with lace ; and round the bottom 
of sarsnet gowns, both black and white lace it 
much worn, and set on rather full. Traina 
and demi-trains are now only seen in full dress. 
Turbans and caps are more worn than 
they have been for the two preceding months : 
some of the turbans are quite a-la-Turqme^ 
and are very becoming to most faces ; a row 
of simple curls only, is ducovered beneath 
them, on each side the face. The Anno 
Bolten cap haa again made its appenraocey 
and is formed of lighter materials than for- 
merly \ being, instead of satin or velvet, of very 
fine lace, lined with coloured sarsnet, and 
edging of fine lace round the front, relievea 
the heavy row' of beads, with which it atlil 
continues to be ornamented. To these may be 
added the Arabian cap, made something in t lie 
Hulan form \ ladies, however, who have very 
fine hair, content (hemselres with only a ban- 
dean of jentis, bugles, or two rows of beads, 
or merely with a simple half.wreath of flowers, 
of garden daisies, or scarlet geranium, placed 
on the left side of the head. 

With white dresses the most appropiate 
and elegant ornament in jewellery are, varie- 
gated coloured gems, elegantly set in gold. 
Pearls and rubies, and petirls aud amethytta 
intermixed, take place even of diamonds. 
Diamonds are becoming only to the migestic 
brunette, whose sparkling eyes scintilate, in 
rivalry, with this most valuable and brilliant 
treasure of the earth. 

The hair is dressed rather more from the 
face than it was last month, and at the same 
time more dishevelled ; but when worn with 
the Arabian cap, which is formed of black 
velvet and satin, in alternate waves, it is much 
exposed, in profuse curls, on the right side, 
and the cap brought entirely over the left 
side of the face, and very low on the fore- 
head : the same style is observed with the 
Agnes mob. 
The half-boot Imced behind, does not mack 
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gaio ground ^ it looks well iu frout> bui «u 
English Udyis to exquisite apatteru of ueat- 
nessy tiiat she would be distressed i(,(^bok( 
;wlio followed ber were uot equally cbaroieo 
with brr appearance as those sbe nigb' 
chance to meet j and certaiuly the boot, b> 
being laced behind, soon lofca that tight ap 
p^arance at the heel which is always so be- 
coming to a well-turned ancle. 

Slippers of silk-coluurtd jean, and kid of 
various colours, are worn of an evening : but 
for morniug walks the half-boot still coa- 
tinues the moat genteel and fashionable wear. 

The most prevailing colours are willow 
and grass green^ ruby, jonquil, and Cinnebar 
brown. 

THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 

In a series qf Letters from a Geniieman of rank 
and tastCy to a Ladif <f Quality, 

Letter IX. 
By this time your Ladyship must be 
pretty well wearied with your circuit through 
the mauufacturies of our ancestors. In con- 
sideratiop of the patience with which you 
liave endured bale after bale of rich stuffs 
being opened before you, without one being 
offered to your acceptance, 1 pre>umc to lay 
at your feet, with this letter, a packet of the 
finest furs Russia can produce, and while I 
beg that yoo will permit ibem to shade the 
faire&t form in nature from the inclemencies' of 
our own climate, 1 will proceed to shew in 
what ample request they were with the dames 
of th^ thirteenth century. 

Their winter robes and mantles were con- 
stantly lined or faced with skins of value pro- 
portioned to the wealth and rank of thi 
wearer. The poor wore sheep^s and lamb's 
akins of the growth of our own hiils and 
Yallies, and the rich sent fur their pelisses tu 
the northern regions of Norway, Alu^covy, 
and Lapland. The furs of sables, vrnaines, 
squirrels, and martens, were iu mosjt esteem; 
Ijut we find that noblemen did not disdain to 
repel the cold by well lined mantles of bea- 
vers, fuxes, cat?, rabbits, goats, aud btars. 
The furs, or pelures (a» they are named by our 
•wriy writer*), which composed the winter gar- 



ments, or trimmed the state- robes of oar 
highest uobi.ily, were deftgnated by tha 
iiamcs of grosnaify mtaevasr, pennevairy and 
sometimes merely t air. These an Ibara assure 
us that " the /ic/are most estc eased amoogsl 
litem, wasthesktn of an animal uf the aquirrel 
ktud, called varr^ whose back was of a bluish 
grey, resembling the colour of some dovea. Its 
belly was white. It was diviued into large 
:tud small pieces, and for that reason, accord- 
ingly as tht peiisse ia composed of the large 
or the small, sewed together, it is called gr9S9* 
totr, or miaeratr.** Some writers aasert that 
this voir is not of the squirrel race, but waa 
uo other than the Pontic mouse ; and derived 
its name from varius^ on account of its brown 
back and white belly. 

Your Ladyship will find in the packet of 
furs which I presume to present you, a 
pelisse lined aud faced with the skin that waa 
called vatrby our ancestors. It was sent from 
Moscow to me by the Count K ■ 4 and, he 
informs roe, is equal in estimation iu that 
country with the ermine. People in England 
call it sometimes the giey ermine, and others 
Russian squirrel skin ; but the real name of it 
is ihejeiboa. The little animal to whom it 
belongs is a native of the most eastern and 
southern parts of the Russian dominions, and 
is in size and shape something like a squirrel, 
but far more elegant in its form, and has an 
eye of the must piercing brightness. It is not 
confined to the empire of Moscovy, but it is 
alcu to be found amongst the rocky and sandy 
regions of other Asiatic countries ^ and in 
Holy Writ we read of it under the appellation 
ufSopAtontiM, which our trauslators have trans* 
formed into the word coney. 

With such comfortable decorations did oar 
teasouable ancestsrs adorn their winter habi- 
tuments, whilst their summer apparel sparkled 
in all the gorgeous magnificence of precious 
atones and embroidery, which latter append- 
age they denominated poia^ui^ with the needU. 
So eminently sumptuous iu nsattrials and 
workmanship were these Anglo Norman habits, 
hat Innocent IV. Pontiff of that name, on 
seeing some of thtm on the backs of certain 
nobles visiting bis court, exclaimed, ** O Esg- 
iand, thou garden of delights, thou art truly 
on inexhauaUbla foualnin of rickat ! from tl^ 
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•buidanct: nocb may be exaded te embellisb 
tKe wardrobes of the Vatican T' 

To aet Ibis splcndoiir of array in a dearer 
lifbfy I need ouiy iutroduce your Ladyship ji 
as a spectatress at the soleaftnixation of the ,| 
niarriv^e of Alescamder til. of Scotland, with 
Princess Margaret, the sbter of our Henry III. 
tfalbew Paris ^fball be the beraid of the page- 
aoty and tbas be speaks : — ^*' There were great 
abondance of people of all ranks, multitudes 
oftbenobtlity of EogHuid, France, and Scot- 
land, with crowds of KnigbU and miliUry 
Officerai, tbe whole of them pompoudy adorned 
with garments of titk, and so tranaformed with 
excess of ornaments that it would be inrpos- 
3ih\t to descril>e their dresses without being 
lircsone to tbe reader, though it would excite 
bis astonishment. Upwards of one tbonsnnfi 
Kaigbta, on the part of tbe King of England, 
attended tbe uuptiala in vestments of silk, 
earioualy wrought in embroidery; and thest 
▼estmeots on the morrow were laid aside, and 
tbe same Knights appeared in new robes of 
stUi more magnificent dceoraCion. Th« noblrs 
of Scotland and of France did not fall a whit 
below those of Englaml iu their show and pa- 
rade. Tbe Barons and the Knights were ha- 
bited in robes of divers colours ; sometimes 
tbey appeared in green, sometimes iu blue, 
then again in gtey, a«d afterwards in scarlet, 
varying tbe colours according to their fancies, 
or the wills of the ladies to whom tbey had 
dedicated their amorous vows. Their breasts 
were adorned wiih fibui^y or broaches of gold ; 
aid their sbonlders witb precious stones of 



great magnitude, such as emeralds, sapphires^ 
jacinths, pearls, rubies, and other rich orna^ 
menls. Tbe ladies who att^ nded had rings 
of gold, set with t^pnz stones and diamonds, 
upon their fingerb; their heads were adorned 
witb elegant cresls or garlands; and their 
wimples were composed of the richf^st stufBt, 
embroiderfd with pure gold, and embeliiibed 
with the rarest jewellery.'* 

Such were (he gala dresses of our old- fashion*- 
ed ancestors. Will our new costumes vie witb 
them? 1 think you will agree with me tbat^ 
splendid as was the fete we enjoyed together 
at the palace of oiir graceful Prince Regent^ 
its magnificence could not be compared to this 
given hy the King of Scots, la short, while 
our male nobility habit themselves, even on 
gala (i^ys, in the plain unadorned fashion of 
'be present times, no assembly could look 
but half furnished. The ladies may glitter in 
ail that can decorate and dazzle, but the gentle- 
men must ever remain but dull parts of the 
show. 1 am uo advocate for foppery, but I 
think it essential to tbe maintenance of a due 
difietcnce between stations, that a nobleman 
should not be dresced like his butler; and 
more magnificent clothing would promote in- 
dustry, and be l>eneficial to trade. 

In my next 1 shall enter into details from 
the archives of the tailors, mautua-makers, and 
milliners of tbe departed brilliaut days of the 
Norman race; and meanwhile, when seated at 
your toilette, let itt gracrAil dntiea remind 
you of the aeal and obedience of your 

Paris. 



MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 

INCLUDING VARIETIES, CRITICAL, LITERARY, AND HISTORICAL. 



PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

CDVENT^ARDEN. 
Feor ahd Titaw— a new Farce baa been 
presented at this theatre, called Frott and Thaw. 
It baa none of tbe ludicrous cbntacteristics, 
and privileged extravagance of fkrc&^R has 
no intrigue to exoKe curiosity, no humour, no 
b«ricaq«e— It prtsrtnta n perfect vacuity tf all 
tbe iagvedtent* w4iicb are usually found in 
dftvcrtiBf oMoa, ttt€b it J2i> ct Misf, 



Raising the Wind^ ^c— Under such circum- 
stances it was to be expected that tbe audience 
would not much relish it— It made, however, 
a good struggle for existence, and tbe kindness 
of the Managers has Induced them to reprieve 
what the town has condemned. 

LYCEURT. 
HovsE OF MoRViLLE. — A new Comedy, 

' I called the House qf Morvillef has been brougbt 
!' out at this theatre. It was stated in tbe billa 
" to be writteik in humble imitation of tbe old 
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•chool, and so far, indeed, it was an imitation of 
the old school, inasmucb as Shakespeare has 
scarcely written a play from which the House ^ 
MorvUU has not taken something. Macbeth and 
Borneo and Juliet are here brayed into the same 
mortar, and not merely the incidents, but eren 
the language and words, were as liberally bor- 
rowed. But the main fault of the piece was 
its Tapid and insipid bombast, aiternaldy los- 
ing itself in the clouds, and (ben creeping 
even below the worm un the earth. The au- 
dience received it with disapprobation, which 
we must confess to have been well merited. 
V^YiiUt the House qfMervilU was tumbling to 
pieces within the house, a house in Exeter- 
street fell down without ; and, between them 
both, we believe the audience were well satis- 
fled when they got home quietly to their beds. 

PANTHEON. 
iThis theatre opened on Thursday, March 5. 
The pit was well filled, and the boxes rather 
brilliantly than numerously attended. The 
performance jfave great satisfaction The ap- 
pearance of the house wa9 extremely elegant 
and fascinating. We understand the receipts 
•f the bouse were jC700. 



THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

{Concluded from Page 105.) 
Venue home on the Waves in her Shell, by Mrs. 
Amsley.— There is something extremely 
poetical in the conception of this subject j it 
does not however arrive at that excellence in 
the line of art of which it was capable. When- 
ever the figure of Venus is brought before our 
eyes, the! mind is naturally carried bpck to a 
contemplation of the Greek models ; to those 
wonderful examples of art, which have been 
left us by the industry of Pr^xi tiles, and the 
graceful labour of Phidias. The Greeks em- 
bodied in their YenuA all the perfection of 
which the human frame was capable. A kind 
of geometrical symmetry, joiued to an arti- 
mated movement and lively grace, produced 
what is calle<f in art, that ideal beauty, which 
exists in the imagination of every cultivated 
Blind, though it U not found in any single ob- 
ject in nature; being rather a thing of inven- 
tion than reality. Mrs. AusIeyV Venus wants 
that just and proportionate union of the head 



and body which was the great failure of Hop- 
ner's Venus. The legs, however, are gracefully 
and naturally bent, and the proportions in the 
extremit iea are correctly observed . The figure 
is fleshy, without being muscular^ and delicate 
without any loss of just dignity and l>eauty. 
The proportions of the body.and the joints wet 
not correct in an anatomical point of view. 
But «|e will venture to say, that Mrs. Ansley 
has displayed more knowledge of the art thsn 
any female painter since the tine of Angelica 
Kauffman. The colouring is suited to the 
subject, but is rather too heaTy— It should 
bikve been more in masses, and have had soms 
prominent point. 

No. 191. Chevy Chaee, E. Bird.— -This is a 
composition of great feeling and sentiment—' 
It possesses at the same time the highest de- 
gree of novelty, and many of the first excel- 
lencies of art. The subject of the composition 
is comprehended in the following stanzas i— 

" Next day did many widows come 

Their husbands to bewail ; 
They washed their wounds in briny tears, 

Yet all would not prevail. 
Their bodies batb'd iu purple gore, 

With them they bore away, 
And kiss*d them dead a thousand times, 

When they were clad in clay.** 

We have many examples of battle pieces, 

j in which have been depicted the conflict and 

I violence of war ; but we scarcely know whether 

we have one composition in which is repre- 

I seuted the solemn and melancholy scene of a 

1 Daif c^fler the Battle, in which the wounded 

t are borne olT by their mourning relatives ; 

the dead are discovered by their friends, and 

all the feelings of dome<;tic affections are let 

loose, as they expatiate over the melancholy 

stsge of victory on one side, and defeat on the 

other. The picture, therefore, has the two 

great rccommendatioas of novelty and nature. 

The groupe, in which a man is seeu opening 

the helmet of a dead soldier, and discovering 

him to be a brother, is very affecting. The 

relatives are gathered around him, and the 

characters of each countenance are depicted 

with great pathos and truth. The conception 

of this picture does great credit to the Artist; 

the drawing is extremely correct, and the 

colonring is t hat of a master. The picture ex* 
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hibitf gr^at variety of character, and know, 
led^e of life and nature. 

No. 71. Mat/ Day. H. Collini.— In Ibis pic- 
tarr, the artist bas endeavoured to represent 
tliose points of low and familiar bumour 
wbicb, however gross in their kind, are sure to 
please when delineated with fidelity and truth. 
Mr. Collins bas attained to a very high degree 
of success to this picture. The characters arc 
various and natural, and of all ages. The 
groupes are well distribated,and employed in a 
combiurd purpose, so that each severally 
assists the humour and action of the whole. 
There is great mellowness and richness in the 
biifliour of the several fsces 5 particularly in 
the countenance of the Drunken Chimney 
Ssrreper. Upon the whole, this piece has more 
iBaginatioDy and shews greater knowledge of 
life, than the Weary Trumpeter by the same 
arlist, 

TioLATioiroF CovJuoAL Faith. — ^The 
various puuiabments which were inflicted upon 
sdalterers iis former times, shew us that the 
satientj bad^oster ideas of this crime than 
tkose which pravtU at present. By the Jewish 
law, adalter J in any of the sexes, was puaished 
with death ; and we learn from Strabo, that 
the same puoithment prevailed in Arabia Felix. 
Is Greece, adoltery was regarded at a stain 
apon the huaband^s honour, that coold only be 
effaced by the severest punishment or the 
dttlh of the offenders. According to Pau- 
saaias, Hyetto, an inhabitant of Argos, was 
the first who instituted laws against this crime. 
Hiving slain Moluros, his wife*s paramour, 
be fled to Orcbonienaa, a city of Bceotia. Being 
kiadly received by the king, who bestowed 
Qpoa him a part of bis territories, he built the 
city Hyetlius, and decreed severe punish- 
Beats against adulterers. We find in Homer 
tbst adulterers were stoned to death. Thus 
Hector, when charging this crime upon Paris, 
ttjff— " For ikes4 your crimes, you have been 
tt«ned to death. '**^' At Athens, by the laws of 
Draco and Solon, adulterers caught in the 
set were at the mercy of the offended party, 
wbo might inflict upon them any arbitrary 
panisbment. In other parts, adultery was 
lererely punished. The Spartans, indeed, so 

ftfiroai deeming it a crime, laughed at those 



who thought the violation of the marriage 
bed an uncuppor table affront ; allowed the 
same liberties to be taken with their omu 
wives which they took with fbose of their 
neighbours, and even offered them to strangera 
as a token of respect. The Locrians deprived 
adultfrers of their eyes. This punishment waf 
strictly enjoined by the Legislator Zeleucns, 
who set them a remarkable example, by pass- 
ing sentence upon bis own son. The young 
man was beloved by the people, who earnestly 
implored Zcleucus to pardon him. The 
father, deaf to their entreatifs, shewed them, 
that be regarded adultery as a cHme which 
ought not to be forgiven, and yielded so far at td 
redeem one of his son's eyes by the loss of one 
of his own. Among the Romans, during the 
republic, the stated punishment of this crinle 
is unknown. Some suppose it to have been 
capital by the laws of the Twelve Tables ; but 
it seems rather to have been left to the discre- 
tion of the husband or parents of the offending 
female. The general punishment was cutting 
off the nose, ears, Lc, By the Lex Julia de 
AduUeriit, instituted by Augustus, the of- 
fenders were banished to separate islands, and 
condemned to pay a heavy fine. It was after- 
warda decreed by Antonios, that the charge of 
adultery, brought by a husband against bis 
wife, could not be snstained unlets he himself 
were innocent :—" Per in quum enim tidetttr 
esH ut pudiciliom vir ex uxore exigat quam ipse 
non exhibeat:^ Conslantinc is thought to have 
been the first who declared it a capital crime. 
In the reigu of Constautius, adulterers were 
burned, or sewed in sacks and thrown into the 
sea. But this pnnisbmeut was grea% miti- 
gated by Justinian towards females. The 
adultresi was scourged, and shut up in a mo- 
aastry ; from which, if her husband did not 
take her within two years, she wai shaven and 
confined for life. Theodosius instituted the 
abominable punishment of pnblic construpa- 
tion, which was soon afterwards aboUshcd. By 
the ancient laws of France this crime was 
punishable with death. In 1357 it Wat ordained 
in some districts, that the offender should run 
naked through the 8treet8,and pay aheary fine. 
Before the establishment of Christianity, the 
common punishment in Poland was emaicnla- 
tion. The adulterer was carried to the market 
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place, and nailed to a itake, where he wat 
left either to iufl.ct the puoishment upon him- 
lei^ or periah. The Mahommedan code, 
which ruUi ao extensive a portion of the world, 
yroMoncefl adaltery a capital crime; and one 
of lh« three Crimea which, according to the 
Prophet, moat he expiated by the blood of a 
Miusulman. lu our own country, the lawa, 
reaptctinf thia crime bare varied at dificrent 
perioda. In Eoglaod, during; the Saxon hep- 
tareby, tho poniahment was death ^ but, in 
Ibe bcfioniog of the nth century, Ibis waa 
cbaaf ed into banishment on the part of the 
ndnlterer, and the loss of the nose and ears of 
ibendnllreaa. la the reign of Henry I. this 
crime waspnnisbabk by the loss of eyes and 
genitals. The lawa nt present, tboagh severe, 
are nlmoat obsolete. The adulterer is fiutd at 
|he discfistion of a jury, and the fine is given 
to the injured biisband, ao a compeoaatiou for 
the locB of bis, peace and honour. The efiend- 
ing wifelosea nothing but her dowry. 

CuK&BMCY.—The following cunoua pbc 
nomenon, occaaioned by the preaent atate of 
Britiah currency, deaerrea to be recorded :— 

£. 1. d, 

A guinea made of standard gold, weight 
5 dwta. 9 gra. passes by law, for only 

A ditto, 3 grains lighter, ia worth, as 
bullion •••••• 

A. crown. piece, made of aterling silver, 
weight 19 dwts. 8 gra. passes by law 
for only • 

A Bank dollar, weighing 9 dwta. lets, 
and the silver s|d an ounce worse, ia 
current for..«« ••• 

A half-crown-piece of alerting ailver, 
nrcdglft 9 dwta. i6 grt. paaaea by law, 
ibronly... • 3 6 

A Bank token, woigbiqg 5 gralna lest, 
and the silver dfd an ounce worse, is 
current for ••••• 030 

Th^kMcr Bank token of 18 pence, weigha 
idwt. 8 gra. leaa than a sluHing and asix- 
pence, and the silver ia ako sjd. an ounce 
worse.^-Any peraon who buys an ounce of 
atandard goUl, andpaya for it with coin, will 
receiye lod. in change out of four guineas 
and two 7a plecea; for which lod. he will have 
given away 5 dwta,- 9 grs. of atandard gold. 
The exchange in thia case may be truly said 
to be against himd— A Bank of Bngland il. note i 
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3 gralna of atandard gold, but at the present 
nominal price it will purchase uot quite 4 dwts. 

4 grs. : its deficit ia full 93 grs. and ita conse* 
qoent depreciation 3a. S^d. 

Oh Scicidb.— It ia remarkable that the 
scorpion is the only animal in the creation 
(man excepted) that commits suicide. This 
animal, when be finda himself inclosed, with- 
out any avenue fbr escape, bends hik tail round 
and stinga himself through the head, prefb«- 
ing death to captivity, because that death has 
no horrora in prospect to appal or deter him. 
But man can plead no such excuse as thif, 
fbr wilfully dissevering the thread of his exist- 
ence, since his soul must be conscious, that 
for him there is an eternal hereafter. Were 
there any sorrow in this lifb of sneb a magni* 
tude that patience could not aflcTiate itf pres- 
sure, even then, like the soldier, on a Ibrlom 
hope, or the centinel posted on an important 
station, we should still continue to do oar 
duty and not awerve from its performance, 
until our endeavours have been crowned with 
success, or we are permitted, by rqpilar dis- 
cipline, to quit our posts. Every man in 
society owes something to hia friends, more to 
his relatives, but most of all to the public 
good, and he does an irreparable injury to the 
whole of these, who, pusillanimonaly sinking 
under j»reMjil ills, subjects himself, by his own 
act, to the certainty of future evils, incal- 
culably greater than any, even the very worst 
of thoae which be flies, and converts afflittiott 
solely meant to try hisstreugth,iiito ao Instm- 
ment of damnation. For what purpoae did the 
Almighty furnish man with a auperior in- 
tellect ? Was it that be should be at libeHy, 
in some rash moment, to disperse his brains, 
in every direction, by the blast of a pistol ? To 
what end has the genial current of life been 
appointed to circulate fbrongb bis frame? 
Was it that he should raably dare to shed the 
crimson tide on the ground, and in hia own 
gore, amidst the agonies of dii^ololion and 
deapair or remorse, breathe out his laat gasps 
aa hia own destroyer ? For what pnrpoae has 
he been provided with banda and feet ? Waa 
it that he should with the former fix the knot 
of atraognlatioo, or with the latter mtb over 
a precipice, to plunge into overwhelming 
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nittedy let tb« uub^gpy being:, who if de- 
pressed by temporary mis fort uQes, consider 
wifsl 4 iMMnrtble Sfiectacle be wust pretest 
whcB Iris breathless body, ^thed with wownds 
«^b'aekwitli ssffbcalioo, is found prostrate 
on that earth on which he was created to 
nore erect ! Let him faney that he perceives 
Ids sorrowfal friends, hts affectionate rela- 
ti?ea aronnfl the spot, where be dated hell t 
Perhaps an aged mother, a venerable father, 
whose whole support was dependant on bis 
exertions, perhaps a pregnant wife, left alone 
to stroggte in the world with a nnoMroas off- 
spring, perhaps helpless^ innocents, who in 
vain call for help on a self-nuirdered p^trcnt, 
9M amoag the speetators \ Can he mentally 
look OB Bueh a scene as this, and after- 
wards, under all its inpressionn, throw his 
IW? into the face of his Maker, who alone has 
a right to deprive him of the precious gift ! If 
ba can, then he most, indeed, be totally re- 
gardless of the infamy attendant on his cha- i 
rwtter in this world, and have no fear of the i 
panisbment awailuig his crime in the next ! 
By arcry tie that connects him with bis 
Creator, by every thing that links him to bis 
fsHow-beings, by the posseasion of reason, and 
by tbe faHb dae to Dfvine revelations, be is 
boand to submit bravely to crcry earthly 
a^veraity, to encounter and support every 
■oHai peril, with a fortitude hardened by hope, 
•»d a resignation unalloyed by every cora- 
plmint, and peaceably at bis allotted period, lo 
commix, as to bis terrestrial part, with bis ua- 
live dust, in preference to incensing his God, 
^pnniag bis soul, and giving occasion to the 
paaaeuger to exclaim, as he walks by the spot 
wbare a stake denotes tbe iotermeBt of hi^ 
woballowad »emabu»« Here Hca a selCde 
atroycr!** 

PeTATovs— Potatoes were first imported 
into Europe In tbe year 1565, by Hawkins, 
from Santa Fe, in Spanish America; they 
were planted for the fii*8t time in Ireland, by 
tbe great Sir Walter Raleigb, who liad an 
estate in that kingdom. Tbe natural bititory 
of the potatoewasso little umleratood, that 
a total ignorance of what part of the plant 
waa proper food, had nearly ruined any further 
■tianlion towards its eoltivation.— for per- 
egiviof graem appkt appearing on thrstem^. 



these were first supposed to he the fruit, but 
upon being boiled, and finding them ua* 
palatable, or rather naascoua, Raleigh waa 
disgusted with his acquisition, nor thonght 
any more of cultivating potatoes. Accidtnt^ 
however, discovered the real fmit, owing to the 
ground being turned o?er, through nccassityy 
that very season, and to his surprise a pleati* 
ful crop was found nnder*groaod, which bekii^ 
boiled, proved nourisbing to tbe stomach aa^ 
grateful to the taste. The utility of this plast 
being soon known rendered itscaltivation pretty 
universal through Ireland^ whence it found ita 
way to this kingdom, by mere accident, where 
it wss firtt planted en the western coast, 
owiag, as it is reported, to a vessel being ship* 
wreaked which coutalned some potatoes, at* 
a village named Firmsby, in Lancashire-; a 
phtce still UmoA for this excellent vegetable. 
. AnBODOTB of THV AmCBDVKB Charlbs. 
—This Prince was hern at FloMOce oo tbe 
5th of September, 177 1. As he had two 
brothers older than himself, his aogaat pa- 
rents destined him for the church. He would 
have had,in consequence, an Electorate or a ricb 
Principality. A trifling circumstance occa- 
sioned his quitting this pursuit, to follow tbe 
career of arms. Joseph II. being in Italy, in 
1776, vlMted bis brother Leopold, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. To flatter the wariike spirit of 
the Emperor, the play-tbings of the yoiusg 
Princes received the addition of all the equip- 
ments of soldiers, which particularly delighted 
tbe Archduke Charles, who was then five yeara 
old. The morning after the arrival of the 
Emperor, his Grand-master found tbtf young 
Prince at bis uncle's door, with a aword by hie 
side, sho»ldering bia mtisket, and drawn ng^ 
with thebady-goarda. ** What do yon there, 
my Prince^ said the Grand-master.— ^ I 
am guarding my nnde,^ replied the Archduke, 
coolly. At this moment the Emperor Josepb 
came outof his chamber; be took bis nephew ii» 
his arms, and said to him :— ^ Very well, my 
little friend, I cannot lie better guarded than 
by my own relatives : however, I will reward 
yoiu* zeal *, and, to make you one day a good 
General, I give you tbe regiment Charies of 
' Loraiae, which is vacant at present.** Since 
thet moment, the Archduke has had that re-> 
gimsnt, wbiab la infiBitel^ attached to him. 
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IXCmEVrS OCCTRRING ly AND NEAR LONDON. 



1V0BKS /JV THE PRESS. 

So:ne Account of a Journey hito Albania, 
Roumelia, and other ProTincesof Tarkey, dar- 
ing the years ibbg and 1810> by J. C. Hebboute, 
u iu tbe Press. 

LordByroD^s Satires, coDtaimii(^ Hints from 
Horace, aad tbe Curse of Minerva. 
, Mr. Quentioy tbe antbor of tbe New Eng lisb 
Grammar, bas in tbe press tbe second edition of 
bis Frencb Grammar* 

M\M F. A. Howdon, the Author of the Plea- 
sures of Friendship, will pablisb this month, tbe 
second edition of her Poetical Introduction to the 
Stud/ of Botany, with seven Copperplate En- 
gravings. 

Mr. Semple, author of two Jonruics in Spain, 
U preporing: for publication, in a small octaro 
Tiilume, a Sketch of the Present State of Caracas, 
which place he recently visited. 

The Fine Arts of tbe English School, a splen- 
did volauie consisting of tweuty-four Engravings 
and an ample portion of Letter-preits, edited by 



Mr. J. Britton, is nearly ready for publici- 
tion. 

Professor John Leslie, of Edinbirgb, bas in 
the press a View of tbe Facts ascertained con-- 
cerning Heat, and its relations with Air ib4 
Moisture, in an octavo volume. 

Mr. Wilson, of Magdalen College, Oxford, ba« 
nearly ready for publication, tbe Isle of Palmt' 
and other Poems. « 

Mr. Fletcher, of Blackburn, will shortly pub- 
lish Remains of the late Rev. E. White, of Chei- 
ter, from papers in tbe possession of Mr. Spencer. 

A Poem entitled India, will make its appear- 
ance in a few wprks. 

Mr. Bisset, of Birmingham, intends opening 
iu the course of the present month, a New Pic- 
ture Gallery and Promenade Room, at 
Leamington Spa. His Museum in the former 
place, continues open as usual. This EstaUisb- 
ment will contribute towards the accommodation 
of tlie visitors, who have bad hitherto no suck 
species of amusement. *" 



INCIDENTS 

OCCURRING IN .VND NEAR LONDON, INTERESTING^ MARRIAGES, &c. 



Mr. W.Pole and Miss Loko.— Tbe long 

talked of matrimonial alliance, between Mr. Pole 

(isow Welleslpy) and Miss Tylney Long, took 

pluce on the I4th of March. The parties met at 

Lord Montgomerie*s house in Hamilton-place, 

Piccadilly, at five o^cIock ; and, about six, occom- 

ponied by some of their nearest relatives, they 

went, in Lady Catherint Long's coach, to St. 

James's church, in Piccadilly. The Marqois of 

Wellealey banded Miss Long out of tlie carriage, 

apd conducted her tlirongh the rector's honse to 

the altar of Hymen. There were present at the 

teremony (which wt« performed by Dr. Glasse, 

rector of Wanstead) Mr. Secretary Pole, Lady 

Catherine Long, Miss Dianm Lbng, and Miss 

Kmma Long; the two latter were tbe brides 

nmids. Tbe usual forms being gone through, 

tbe happy couple retired by tbe southern gute, 

which leads tbrongh tbecburcb-yard,into Jermy u- 

strcet. Here a new and magnificent equijtagc 

was in waiting to receive them j itwasasingu- 

larly elegant chariot painted a bright yellow, aud 

Jiighly emblazoned, drawn hy four beautiful Ara- 

hiangrey horses, attended by two postilions in 

brown jackets, with superbly embroidered badges | 

in gold, emblematic of the united arms of the i 

Hf cUesIey and TyliK>y fiEiiDiUot, The new mar- I 



ried pair drove off with great speed for Black- 
heath, intending to posff-tbe night at that tasteful 
chateau, belonging to tbe bridegroom's father, 
and tbeuce proceed to Wanstead House, in Esses, 
on the following day, to pass the honey-moon. 
Tbe bride's dress excelled, in costliness and 
beauty, tbe celebrated one worn by Lady ^lor- 
peth, at the time of her marriage, which was 
exhibited for a fortnight at least, by her mother 
the late Duchess of Devonshire. The dress of 
the present bride consisted of a robe of real Bn^* 
sel's point lace ; the device a simple sprig ; it was 
placed over white satin. The head was orna- 
mented with a cottage bonnet, of tbe same mate- 
rials, riz. Brussels laoe, with tAvo ostrich feathers. 
She likewise wore a deep lace veil, and a white 
satin pelisse, trimmed with swausdown. Tbe 
dress cost 700 guineas ; tbe bonnet 150 ; and the 
veil QUO. Mr. Pole wore a plain blue coat, with 
yellow buttons, a white waistcoat, and baft 
breeches, and white silk stockings. Tbe lady 
looked very pretty and interesting. On the fol- 
lowing day the wedding favours were distributed 
among their numerous friends ; tbe number ex- 
ceeded eight hundred, composed wholly of silver, 
and unique in form ; those for ladies having ao 
acors in the centre, and the gentlcmen^t » sta^ 
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ntk cost a guinea and a half. The lady's jewels 
consist priacipallj of a brilliant necklace and ear- 
ring } the former cost twenty-fire thousand gui- 
neas. Every domestic in the family of Lady 
Catherine Long has been liberally provided for ; 
they all have bad annuities settled upon them for 
life: and Mrs. Tylney Long Pole Wcllesley's 
4>wa waiting woman, who was nurse to her in her 
infancy, has been liberally considered. The for- 
C«ne remaining to Mrs. Tylney Long Pole Wel- 
lesUy (after allowing for considerable sums given 
as an additional portion to each of the Misses 
Long, and an annuity to Lady Catharine Long) 
is eighty thousand pounds per annum. 

Another Breach of Trust. — We regret to 
bear that another breach of trust, greater in its 
extent tban that committed by Mr. Walsh, has 
taken place this month. A Mr. James Fall, of 
the Stock Exchange, has absconded with pro- 
perty to the amount of £00^000, and upwards. 
Previousto his leaving town, he fold his friendr>' 
that he fvas going to Bath for a few days, a cir- j 
cnmstaBce which occbsioucd no suspicion. The ' 
ooftfideoee placed in his integrity and rei|ionsi- i 
bility was such, that although he was absent from 
business upwards of a week, it created not the 
smallest uneasiness. The first alarm excited 
among persons who had property in his hands, 
was, the intelligence that he had taken his de- 
parture from Liverpool to America. It is said 
that a banking house at Bristol is likely to be the 
principal sufferer. They had confided some time 
ago, to the care of this broker, a large quantity of 
Omnium for sale, whenever the priT;e should be 
sacfa as to inducQ them to give an order for the im- 
mediate disposal of it ; and it is stated, that the 
first intimation which they received of the fraud 
practised on them, was from Fall himself, by a 
letter forwarded to them after he had quitted the 
country. In this common ication he informed 
them, that if they had prudence to keep the afiair 
secret, they should one day or other receive the 
whole value of the property entrusted to Him ; 
but that in the event of their divulging it, they 
ikottld never recorer a shilling ! ! The Bankers, 
notwithstanding, made every inquiry after the 
delinquent and the property: they ascertained 
that the former had sailed on board the Orbit, 



principal part of the property which it had been 
understood the broker, for convenience, had left 
behind him. By good fortune it was discovered 
that he had invested jg'iajOOO in the Navy 5 per 
cento, in the name of two trustees* informing 
them, that it was contracted ; and that they wonid 
shortly be drawn upon from abroad in a name 
which he gave them, and requested that the drafts 
might be honoured. The trustees, who appear to 
have been innocently drawn in, on due considera. 
tion, have agreed to resign the whole of the stock, 
on receiving a proper indemnification against any 
claim made on them in future for the same by 
Fall. In addition to this property, £sooo worth 
of India Bonds have been traced to his late resi- 
dence on the Wands worth- road; and this being 
also claimed by the bankers, it is supposed that 
on the winding up of the business their loss will 
be only from 3 to £5000. 

Daring Robbery.— -On Saturday, Feb. 99, 

Newcastle-street, in the Strand, was occupied by 

a desperate gang of robbers. About a quarter pmt 

six o*clock, a party of patrole observed four men 

standing close to the wall of St. Mary-le-Strand, 

y opposite a linen draper^s shop, at the corner of 

Newcastle-street, and knowing one of them to be 

a reputed thief, they told the shopkeeper they 

could not be answerable for his property while 

they went their rounds. He shot up his shop ; 

notwithstanding which, the gang had theaudacity^ ' 

a short time after, to endeavour to gain admittance 

by knocking at the door, and inquiring if a man 

of the name of Ferryman or Pichegrew, lodged 

there. About half past seven, the neighbourhood 

was alarmed by the twice breaking of Mr. Ham- 

ley the watchmaker's shop-window, in the same 

j street. Several men surrounded the^vindow. A 

I neighbour opposite saw a hand, after the window 

! was broke, taking out seals, &c. No person was 

. in the shop, but the aohe of breaking the window 

j soon brought Mr. H. from his back parlour *, he 

I found himself fastened in the shop; the robbers, 

j to prevent immediate pursuit, having tied the 

; knocker of the door to the scraper and railing, 

J with a rope. An alarm was given by the ueigh- 

• hours, and two of the men were pursued ; one of 

: whom was taken in Little Drury-lane ; the other 

! ran into the George Inn yard, and he could not 



American s^ip, for North America, a few days ' be found. Application was made at the Bow- 
proriously, and that it was believed South I street Police Office, and Humphreys, Jones, and 
America was his ultimate object, he having a 1 Oddy ran to the spot, and found the fellow, who 
personal acquaintance with General Miranda, I proved to be a well known thief of the name of 
with whom he had been recently in close cor- Harper. On his being seized, two gold seals 
r^si»ondeu<«e. Their next object was to find the ' dropped from his hand, which were part of tha 
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|ifOp«rty ttaleo. Humpbms fband is his fob 
four small saws, about three inches h>ii|f, of 
bighlj finished tempered steel, to hend com- 
pleteiy round like a wateh springf, the teeth re-J 
nHirlnibly fine, and diere was no deubt diej 
- wauld ovt iron bars or ohaias with hardly any 



vobe. They were both taken to Ae Office, mt 
examined by Mr. Gmham, where the patrole 
proredtlie man taken in Little Drary-Laaeto 
baye been in company with Harper, taken in the 
George-yard, at a qnarter past six. 



PROVINCIALS, 

INCLUDING REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES, &c. 
IN THE SEVERAL COUNTIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Charge or administering Poison.— The 
RcT. Samael Hornbuckte, oHVatton, was capi- 
tally indicted under Lord EUeuborongh's Act, on 
a charg^e of administering calomel to Sarah 
Weekfl, bio raatd-serrant, in Oetober, 1903, with 
intent to procnra an abortion, she beinp then 
4«Kk itith ohiM. The Her. Gentleman agahist 
wham tfe obarge was Made holds the liTiag: at 
Watton, which is af coneidafaUe value. The 
ifst witnata oaUed waa a Mr. Taylor, a vedieal 
GcolIeuMUi at Wattom. He stated, that i n Octo- 
ber» 19Q8, the i6th or 17 tb, b« was sent for to 
ate Sasah Weeks, Mr. HaruUicklc's maid-ser- 
vaat. He saw Ma« H. who told bin thai S. 
Weeks had had a fit ; that she was in a dropcf, 
and he afipceheaded the water bad flown to her 
bead. He replied, « Fob ! it was no such thing.'' 
He went up eiaira to examine her, and found her 
l^Bgiabed. She was pregnant and had labour 
pitfBa npoa her. Her month and tongue were 
alaa vary mueh swelled, and he detailed the 
cymptoBS which ensued for sereral days ; tLe re- 
flalt of whkh was, that the girl was in a deep sa^ 
litatloii. Ho told Mr. H. that the report of the 
vaigbboarboodwas, that ha was the father of the 
child, and if the girl died, be would be in an 
cwlward situation. Mr. H. burst into tears. A 
itfr. Tyee was called in, and the girl recovered. 
Mr. H. told him that he thought the giri bad 
been dropsical, and he had given her some 
•xymel of squills, and ^wed bim the phial with 
aeme remaining j bat be was of opinion that a 
hrro-e dose of mercury had been administered in 
sonie shape or other. On the cross-examination 
0f this GratU?uien by the Common Serjeant, it 
cppeared that Mr. H. and himself had formerly 
been intimate, bat since *that time tbey had been 
St open variance ; and subsequent to this transac- 
tion, in 1803^ Mr. H. bad prosecuted this witness 



on a Special Statute, and made him pay a fine of 
£20. The next witness was a Mrs. Vigis, whose 
husband lived servant at Mr. H.'s farm-rard. 
STiP stated, tliat one day, about the latter end of 
October, 1803, Mr. H.came from the parsonage, 
which was near to Ihcir house, and begged ^erto 
come up, for Surah Weeks was in a fit. Sarah 
\\ ceks, as she understood, had lived with Mr. 
H. about seven or eight years. When she got to 
the house, she found the girl iusensible on die 
ioor in a closet. They got her op, and carried 
her to bed j her tongue was very much swelled, 
banging out of her mouth, and her teeth clenched 
npon it. Mr. H. shed tears. Mr. Taylor waff 
sent for, and he attended several days, and she 
was delirered of aebild, whith was dead. Mr. 
H. sent her to tire clerk with haIf-«^rown, to 
desire him to bnry the child directly. The efail<i 
was buried at dusk. After the girl racoveredy 
she was sent to her fatber^s, where sbe renained 
some time j and the witness dq»oscd, that sbe 
was sent by Mr. H. several ttmas to fetch her to 
the parsonage, and rciated*a number of messages 
which it is hardly credible any man in bis senses 
would have sent ; snch as to inquire of her from 
Mr. H. whether sheVas with child again ? not to 
be persuaded to say who was the father of tha 
last, &c. &c. Upon the cross-examination of this 
witness, it appeared, that she left Mr. H.^s ser- 
vice in the month of March following ; that there 
bad been a serious quarrel between them, sf 
Mr. H. badaecuted her of incontinence, and re- 
proached her with bringing up her daughter in 
loose habits ; that her husbapd had sued Mr. H. . 
on the accounts between them, and hod ahv 
threatened him with an action for defaming liiff 
character. Ihe husband was next called: he 
spoke in confirmation of some part of hiswife*s 
testimony; and, on cross- examination^ admitted 
he was IB hostility with the prisonei'. The 
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lay 



Leftroed Jadge faore ttddrewed Uhas^f to tlie 
Coukselforthc prosccotion, and observed, that 
if Ibe prUoaer weie conwicted of tbe crime, he 
certtinly matt leare him 4br eicecation. It was 
therefore most important that the fact should be 
prored hj'dear and aosnspected testimony. The 
cbarfe was a very stale one, it was about three 
yearsold, and no reason avigfned why it w«i not 
before inquired into. The witnesses already pro- 
daced, it was dear, acted from ether impressions 
tfaan the desire of justice, and he had carefoHy read 
the depontion of Sarah Weeks herself, who was 
most conversant with the transaction ; and if she 
detailed in evidenee what she there stated, it 
clearly acquitted the prisoner, for she denied 
that the prisoner had ever administered any 
medicine to her, or dmt he was the father of the 
child. Now, ought they not, at least if they 
thooght tb^y could bring the fact home to 
the prisoner, to do it by witnesses against whom 
no impatatimi of mdiee could be traced. The 
Counsel for the prosecntton admitted that they 
could not make the case stronger. The Jury 
tiMfefore fbnnd the prisoner— Not Guilty. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Fickleness of Man. — A man of the name of 
' , at Brecdon, who for some time paid 
hti addresses to a young woman of Castle Don- 
iogton, servant k> Mr. Sowter, at length ob. 
tained her consent to be married ^ on Sunday 
morning, Feb. 16, was the time appointed for 
the ceremony, when the parties, duly prepared, 
went to the church ; hat so unaccountable fickle 
tt the mi ad of man, ^t jost as the clerk was 
ihout to open the door to admit them into the 
cbnrch, tiie expected .bridegroom tapped his 
friend on ^e shoulder, and ^id, " Friend, it 
was revealed to me last night in a dream, that I 
am not to be married to this young woman !"-.- 
Vexation and disappointmet instantly seized the 
whole gronpe. The dastardly fellow sneaked 
away in cekiifiision ^ and the young woman, filled 
with disappoiBtaeat, returned to her master's 
house, where a handsome dinner had been pro- 
, vided, as a token of respect to a valuaUe ser- 
vant. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

MftLAMCHOLT Catastrophe.'— When the 
Batll tottch, tiblch left town on Tuesday night, 
March 3, arrived at Chippenham on the sue 
ceeding morning, the people of the inn were sur- 
prised at seeing three outside passengers lying 
in a state of apparent insensibility, hut their sur- 
|»riit was converted into horror, when they per. 



ceited, on a nearer approach, that vitality had 
been iKtoally extinct in two of them for som* 
time, the bodies being por£totly cold. The tbird^ 
a aoldier, had some ^nt signs of animation lef^ 
and the persevering and active humanity of tha 
spectators, aided by medical skill, for a time flat- 
tered their anxious wishes with a prospect of sue- 
qo — ■ M the latent spark of life was so far re. 
kindled, that he took some refreshment, and wat 
put to bod ; but nature was too far exhausted to 
render these hopes of any long duration, and hf 
expired the following morning* From som4 
papers found in, the pockets of one of them, h* 
proved to be a journeyman pewterer, from Lon- 
don, who being afflicted with a contraction in 
his wrists, had obtained an ocder of admi«uon 
into tho Bath Hospital, for the benefit of tha 
waters, and was going down isr that ptirpoie, 
Our readers will recollect, that on that iatnl 
night it rained both violently and inoeisantl^ 
and to the oold, added lo tho dicachod state 4ii 
their garments, tfae&taj ortastrophe was doub¥* 
less owing. Wa most add, to tire credit of tifa 
phkce, tlmt the bodies were decenHy interred, aV 
tended to the grave by nearly the >vhole of the in. 
habitants -, and that to the widow of the pewterer, 
the only one whose relatives were known, thtf 
behaved with the kindest attention, and admini« 
steiied every consolation her unfortiiBateBituatioii 
wottldodoiit. 

YORKSHIRE. 

RoBBERv AND Inhuman iTr.— Lately, about 
seven oVIock in the evening, a servant of Mr. 
Bcal, of Smeaton, a village near Pont^fract, in 
the West Riding of t^is county, was met by two 
men on his return A'om Sutton, jnt of whom de* 
nmnded his money, hut on assuring them that he 
had not any money, they inhumanly stripped hiui 
of his dothes, in the pockets of which there wer* 
two guineas, and afler foreing him to drink* 
liquid which they had in a bottle, Ihey remounted 
him upon his horse, and tying him to the saddle 
naked as he was, they left him : soon after this 
be was seized with a fit of drowsiness so inve- 
terate, that he could not retist the disposition t« 
sleep, but his faithful animal took him home, and 
he was found in his master'^s yard naked and 
asleep, with his legs tied under the horse's holly. 
Medical aid being procured, the proper meant 
wero applied to disbmethen bit stomMli of the 
noxiousdrug administered to him, which OB ex« 
amination, was found to be laudanum j and we 
are happy to add, that he is now in a fair way d( 
recovery. It i« supposed that oat of ib« villaiaf 
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suspected that he iiiig:>it be known by hU Toice, 
as be never opened his lips, and the inhabitenti 
•f Smeaton ate now using^ their utmost endea- 
▼oars to discover tha offenders, and brings them 
to merited justice. 

Brutal Attack.— Lately, a female serrant 
of the Earl of Mexboroag-h, retnrninor from Pon- 
tefract, wns attended by her father, till Ibey met a 
coQsin, a married ^nan, with a family, aifcl who 
promised to see her safe home ; but they bad not 
proceeded far, before he made a brutal attack on 
ber, and threw her upon the ground. She 
escaped, however, and ran more than a mile, but 
as she was endeavouring^ to get over a stile, the 
brute ODce more seized her, threw her upon the 
ground, and forced a pocket handkerchier into 
her month. She struggled with him till her 
pelisse, and iome other of her clothes were torn 
to pieces, when, by some means getting the 
bandkerchief out of her mouth, she screamed 
mloud. Her cries were heard by a lad at some 
distance, wba immediately set up a shont. This 
alarmed the villain, he made off, and thd poor 
girly without stopping to look for^her shoes and 
pattens, which she had lost in the scuffle, ran to 
the nearest house for shelter. The road having 
lately been mended with pieces of pots and 
f ubbisb from the pottery, her feet were shocking- 
ly cat. She was kindly recei ved, and put to bed, 
bnt still continues much indisposed .—-The savage 

IS in custody. 

.^^^^^^^ 

BIRTHS. 

Lately, the Lady of Major-General Loft, M. P. 
of a son. 

Lately, in Upper Seymour-street, the Right 
Honourable Laay Frances Wedderburn A^'ebster, 



of a daughter. 



MARRIED. 



Lately, by special licence. Sir Francis Hart- 
well, Bart, to Miss Aldridge, of New Lodge, in 
the county of Sussex. 

Lately, Thomas Stiheman, Esq. of the War 
Office, to Lucinda Willett, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Waring Willett. 

DIEJ>. 

On the iGth inst. at her house, Pall-Mall, the 
Most Noble die Marchioness of Buckingham. 

The Earl of Uxbridge.— This Nobleman, who 
bad been long in a declining state of healtn, on 
Friday night, March 13, at his house, in Old 
Burlington-street— The death of this Nobleman 
was hastened bv an unlucky event, which hap- 
pcned a very snort time since. Two of his ser- 
vants were belging bim to walk from one room 



I to another, and one of them ^tted his Lordsliip^s 
] arm in order to sliut the door j tlie^ other servaut 

I had not 8trenjg:th enough to sustain his master 
singly, and they both fell ; in conseqnence one 
of the Noble Lord's rini was broken, and 
I he lingered till Friday, when he was releas. 
I fd from all mortal sufferance. His Lordship 
1 was born June 18, 1744, and married April 
11, 1767. Jane, eldest daughter of Arthur Cam- 
> pogne, Dean of Conmacrois, in Ireland. He is 
sncceededin his titles and honours by his eldest 
■ son, Henry William, I*ord Paget. 

On the 93d ult. nt Melton Constable, Norfolk, 
the seat of Sir Jacob Astley, Bart. Member for 
the county, the Hon. Lady Stanhope, eldest sister 
of the late Lord Delaval, and sister-in-law to the 
late Earl of Chesterfield. Her Ladyaltip was 
tjvice married, first to Sir William Stanhope, 
brother to the said Earl, who lived bnt a few 
years, and on his death, to Charles Morrice, Esq. 
the cnebrntcd' Lyric Writer, then an officer in 
the Guards. Her Ladyship was one of the finest 
Women of the age, and a Lady of great under- 
standing and aceomplishmenti. She has be- 
queathed the whole of her property, which is Tcry 
considerable, to her nephew. Sir Jacob Astley, 
and her jointure of a thousand a year, devolves to 
the persent F^rl of Chesterfield. 

Soddenly, at his honse, in Stoke, near Ply- 
months Admiral SirCharles Cotton, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Channel Fleet. This melancholy 
circumstance occtirred lately, at one o'clock in 
the morning, while in bcdl having retired an 
hour before, in good health and spirits. It is 
supposed he was carried off by apoplexy. Sir 
Charles was 'made Post Captain, August 10, 
J779i Rear-Admiral of the Blue, Feb. 20, 179^; 
Vice-Admiral, April 29, 1802 j and Admiral, 
April 2», 1808. 

Lately, at his house, Hammersmith Terrace, 
P.J. Loutherbourg, Esq. Royal Academician.— i 
He Imis been a resident in this country for neorlv 
forty yvorsy and during that period he embellished 
it with ninny estimable gems ; but his talents 
were not confined to the profession of painting 
only, he was a fine scholar ; and what adds to 
his tame more than all the rest, he was a true 
Christian. 

Singular mortality at Wimetwonld, Leicester" 
shire. — On Monday, Feb. 3, aged 42, Sarah 
Clay, wife of William Clay : on the 9th ult. 
aged 14, Thomas Clay, son of the above) on the 
luth ult. aged 6 months, Kli Clay, son of Wil- 
liam and Saral) Clay ; on the 17th ult. John 
Wood, aged 95, husband of Deborah, the sistef 
of Sarali Clay ; and on the 2ad, Wm. Hubbard, 
aged 80, father of Sarali Clay ; and on the 2()fb. 
aged 19, Wm. Clay, son of the above Wm. and 
Sarah Cla v.— All tne above, except \Vm. Hub- 
bard, are dead of the typhus fever. 

On the 34th of February, in the forest of Birse, 
Janses Brown, nged 103 ;* also, latdv in the same 
place, C. Catanach, aged lOl ; and a short time 
after her death, died her brother, D. Catanacbf 
aged 91. 

Lately, F. Bullivant, Esq. of Stauton-Hoi»e« 
near Burton-upon-Trent. — He has left the whole 
of his property to the son of a poor man of the 
name of Fletcher, of Heanor, Derbyshire, which 
will amount, it is supposed, when the youth 
comes ot age, to £200,000. 
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MRS. BILLINGTON. 



If constitutional habits, if personal 
resemblance, if the bias of the pas^tjons are 
hereditary in human nature, who will assert 
that genius, talent, and taste are not so in 
like manner? If any hardy si*eptic will 
deny this, we shall adduce the subject of 
our present biography as a proof in point, 
and as also illustrative of the position that 
early habits, if they do not give a bias, will 
at least kindle the spark of mental genius; 
ffiay, even cause it to blaze \s ith splendour 
at a more juvenile period than could other- 
wise have been expected. 

It is almost unnecessary to recal to our 
readers the once well known and still well 
remembered name of Weichsell, the maiden 
appellation of our songstress ; as both her 
parents were long in high esteem, one as j 
an instrumental and the other as a vocal 
performer. Mr. Weichsell was a German 
by birth, and it was said claimed some con- 
nection with a noble (or what with us is 
called more distinctively a gentleman^s) fa- 
mily. Beyond the claim, however, he 
possessed nothing but a musical talent, 
which, however it might be admired in 
Germany, he found was more likely to be 
well paid in England \ aiid he therefore 
became a visitor to this metropolis about 
the middle of the last century, when he 
soon rose io public estimation as a performer i 



on, and a composer for, both the violin and 



harpsichord. Similarity of taste will often 
beget friendship, nay love itself between 
the sexes, where association is produced by 
similarity of profession. Accordingly it is 
not surprising that a matrimonial union 
should have taken place between Mr. 
Weichsell and a youthful songstress then 
much admired at public concerts and other 
entertainments. This juvenile votary of the 
muses bad the peculiar advantage of being a 
' pupil of the scientific Bach ; and it is saiil 
that her abilities called forth all his praise, 
which was afterwards fully confirmed by 
the universal applause that procured for 
her the rank of first singer at Vauxhall \ 
where she executed some of Bach's best 
compositions, expressly written for her, in 
a style that placed the merits of the com- 
poser and his pupil on an equal eminence. 
There may be some of our readers whp 
yet recollect the melHfluence of her natural 
tones, and the florid elegance of her execu« 
tion, and who may perhaps remember the 
regret expressed by real amateurs that the 
necessity of following the vocal fashion of 
the day, should have often obliged her to 
adopt an artificial manner in order to please 
those whose affectation of science was no 
proof of their taste. 
This musical couple lived for many years 
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in ^reat harmony, and their matrimonial 
duett was followed by two much admired 
little corapositious. Miss Weichscll and her 
brother, who has been long known both 
as a performer and composer, and having 
married Miss Rovedino of the Opera-house, 
in 1804, will no doubt continue this musi- 
cal geneaUgy. 

Mrs. Weichscll died some years ago; 
Mr. Weichsell died at Fulham in the pre- 
sent year, at the advanced age of eighty > 
threes 

Mrs. Billington was born in 1769, and 
even in early infancy performed her vocal 
part with such harmonious varietyof cadence 
that the delighted parents admired and fos- 
tered her promising talent, so as not only to 
give her scientific instruction at an age when 
other Misses scarcely know their letters, 
but also to give her a power of scientific 
execution which enabled her to perform 
a concerto in public at the almost incredibl« 
age of seven years ; nay, before she was 
eleven, her talent for composition received 
its due meed of applause from the musical 
world ibr a piece both written and per- 
formed by herseK. 

With the modesty of real genius, her 
parents doubted of Hie sufficiency of tlieir 
own abilities for the musical education of 
this phenomenon ; they accordingly, with 
great judgment, placed her under the tuition \ 
of Schrofeter, to whom she is perhaps iu 
some measure indebted for a share of that 
delicacy of touch and •legant rapidity and 
variety of tasteftil execution on the piano- 
forte which he himsdf possessed iu so great 
a degree ; indeed we are told that his plea- 
sure, arising from the taste and quickness of 
cultivation of hts pupil, induced him to 
spare no pains in his instructians. 

As it was intended, however, tliat her 
professional talents should principally be 
exercised within the walls of a theatre, as a 
more permanent situation than that of a 
Concert singer, it became necessary to 
place her under the direction of one ac- 
customed to theatric execution. For this 
purpose Mr. James BilhngtoR, a man of 
great respectability in his profession, and t 
tlieu a principal performer in Drury-Lane | 
orchestra,was chosen. With such native and | 
cultivated powers, she soon acquired thea- j 
trie execution; but her tutor loou taught 



her another lesson, and their hearts being 
in unison, they thought it best to avoid the 
sharp discords of parental authority lest a 
Ntr should be introduced before the finale; 
and accordingly, by a rapid and piano 
movement, they slurred over the prudent 
crotchets of their friends, and were enabled, 
by a clandestine marriage, to strike the full 
chords of the matrimonial concerto. 

This union was at first a great disappoint- 
ment to her parents, whose views had led 
them to a greater height in society for a 
match for this juvenile candidate for public 
fame; professionally, however, it was of 
great advantage to her, as her improvement 
was now so rapid as to give the best found- 
ed hopes of her future excellence. Her 
fimie indeed, as a performer at private con- 
certs, was already so great, that the Mana-' 
ger of the Dublin theatre was induced to 
make her very liberal offers ; and accord- 
ingly^ on that stage she first displayed her 
powers as a vocal actress. 

Her success in the metropolis of the 
sister kinc^dom, induced the Covcnt-Garden 
Managers to give her an invitation in 1786; 
in the winter of which year she made her 
finit appearance in Roseita m Love in a 
Fii/a^Cf and which had been fixed on for 
that puqjose by the express command of 
Royalty. Such a combination of circuin- 
stances did not fail to collect a numerous 
and brilliant audience, whose unaiiimom 
and ardent approbation, joined to the ap» 
plause of her illustrious auditors, not oidy 
established her reputation as a first-rate 
singer, but also confirmed the intentiaaa of 
the Managers in her favour. 

We cannot delineate her excellence at 
that period more forcibly than by a quota- 
tion from the pen of the lasteflii and dis- 
criminating Anna Seward, who in one of 
her letters to her friend Mrs. Martin, says, 
^ Mrs. Billington's voice is of great sweet* 
ness, compass, power, and execution ; and 
her skill cannot be questioned who played 
finely on the harpsicord at tan years old. 
Already she almost rivals Mara in the sea- . 
psmouch part of her performance, but has 
however too much sense to gambol like 
her in tlie sacred songs. Mrs. Billnigton 
possesses a great deal of genuine beauty, 
and very unaffected and charming man- 
ners.**— Great, howerery as her exceUenct 
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was then, it was bj uo means equal to 
what it has since become from continued 
practice and further scientific improvement; 
for she never omitted any opportunity of 
adding to her stock of science, and thus 
improfing her execution. 

Shortly after her Covent-Garden en- 
gagement, she was induced during the 
theatric recess to visit Paris, in order to 
avail herself of the skill of Sacchini, whose 
fame as an instructor was then unrivalled ; 
and she had the good fortune to receive his 
instructions not only for her own advantage, 
but for tlie final establishment of his repu- 
tation for a taste of the most exquisite cul- 
tif ation, as he died very soon after parting 
witli his admired pupil. 

To follow her through all her various 
engagements with Co vent- Garden theatre, 
her performances at Lent Oratorios, and at 
public and private Concerts, would be but 
to give a diary of fashionable amusements 
ibr half a dozen years, we shall proceed 
therefore to the year 1794, when an irre- 
sistible inclination to visit tlie native land 
of harmony, backed we believe by some 
overtures from the Neapolitan Court, led 
her on a ramble to the classic fields of 
Italy. 

Her first appearance there in public was 
at Milan, and her next at Naples j where, 
on the 30th of January, 1794, in the Grand 
Theatre of San Carlo, she astonished even 
an Italian audience long accustomed to 
listen to the first singers of Europe. The 
applause of their Sicilian Majesties, of the 
Court, and of the public at large was un- 
bounded j but her good fortune was unhap- 
pily clouded by the sudden death of her 
husband on the very next day. He had 
been in apparent health and 8;>irits during 
the time of dinner, but on going up stairs 
for his hat, in order to accompany her to 
the theatre, he fell down motionless, and 
without being able to articulate a word^ 
died almost immediately after. 

On recovering in some measure from 
tliis shock, the lovely widow resumed her 
engagement at Naples; and it is but justice 
to say, that she met with great alleviation 
of her grief in the friendly interest which 
Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and a 
long list of British nobility then resident 
at Naples, took in her welfare. This mast 



fturly be attributed to her own maone^and 
endowments, and to the generous attach* 
ment of her friends ; but it it not unfair to * 
suppose that even this generoui patronage 
was warmed in some measure into ardour 
by that national feeling which they could 
not be insensible of, in finding their own 
fair countrywoman bear away the palm ia 
that very country which had so long beca 
considered as unrivalled in the vocal art.* 

This patronage, aided by the g^ood offices 
of the British Ambassador, procured her a 
public reception at Court, to which she wai 
introduced by Lady Hamilton; this was 
followed up by the most friendly and mark- 
ed attentions on the part of their Majesties^ 
accompanied with presents on a very magv 
nificent scale, as honourable to the generous 
taste of the donors as to the acknowledged 
excellence of their protegee^. 

After leaving Naples she proceeded to 
all the principal cities of Italy, wliere her 
fame had forerun, and now accompanied 
her; and by her lucrative engagements, 
and many princely and noble presents, she 
realized a considerable sum of money, of 
which she plarcd twenty thousand sequins 
(near ten tliousand pounds sterhng) in the 
Venetian Bank ; and with part of the re- 
mainder purchased a handsome estate if\ 
the Venetian territory. The inroads of the 
French into Italy, however, made* that 
country an unpleasant residence for the 
English ; but we find that Mrs. Billington 
m some measure ensured her personal secu- 
rity by a matrimonial union with an officer 
on the civil staff of the French army, of the 
name of Felessent. This we believe secur- 
ed her estate, but did not save her from 
suffering the loss of her bank stock at the 
capture of Venice, which took place soon 
after ; but the wish of the public at home 
to hear their old friend after all her Conti- 
nental acquirements, induced her to accept 
another engagement at Covent-Garden, on 
which she entered on the evening of the dd 



* Hermerit must have been tmnsccndant \f1i«n 
it could disarm even jealous eD?y ; and the writer 
of this article, when in Italy, Ims actnally heard 
the female siogeri speak, as wannly of Mrs. 
Bi I liiigtou's excellence as if she had been their 
countrywoman; yet they coald not help expres- 
sing^ their astonishment at ** ia chevelure blonds 
avec ies soarcils aoirs.^' 
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Of October, 1801. The serious Opera of , 
Artiixerxes wan chosen, as being ail English | 
oomposition, yet founded on all the ele- * 
gancies of the Italian schools, added to the 
taste aHd genius of Arne, who'is said, with ' 
great justice, in this piece ** to have con- j 
Boltdated the beautiful melody of Hasse, the • 
mellifluous richness of Ptrgolese, the easy 
iow of Ficini, and the finished can tebile 
of Sacchiui, with his owii pure and native 
•implicity." j 

The effect which this was intended to 
produce was completely fu]fille<U and a 
numerous and delighted audience were not 
only convinced of her merit and amazing 
powers, but actually electrified by some 
parts of her performance. On this occa- 
sion, in thesonp^s of an Opera with which i 
most of her audience were well acquainted, * 
and even though not critics, yet sufficiently j 
qualified to taste her beauties, and also to 
discover defects if they had existed, she 
may be said to have had a fair and impartial 
trial ; it was unnecessary, however, to wait i 
for the whole of the evidence before the 
musical verdict was pronounced, for in the 
first duett of" Fair Aurora," in which she 
was accompanied by Incledon, she fully 
shewed her command of voice by the exe- 
cution of the very diflicult cadenzas of the ^ 
first and second strain, to whose chromatic 1 
cfteci she added a degree of sweetness be- 
fore unheard, and an accuracy of intonation 
luperior to that of the best tuned and best , 
touched instruments; whilst the sudden, i 
yet almost imperceptible transition from the [ 
chromatic strain to the minor third, ren- 1 
dered it doubtful whether her taste or i 
science were most predominant in that , 
passage. 

It has been said that she was mote pro- 
fuse of her ornaments than formerly; but 
these cannot be profuse when they appear j! 
only to fill up theii' necessary places, and ' 
only allow us to wonder that we never felt 
the want of them before. This is particu- 
larly applicable to more than one of the 
airs which she sang on tliat first night 
of her return, especially in " If e'er the 
cruel tyrant Love," at whose close she left 
the inslrun.ents far behind her, aud soaring 
boldly ytt sweetly to D in alt, dwelt upon 



it with a steadiness of tone almost incrtdi- 
ble. 

If her execution was thus improved, so 
also was her expression ; not so much in 
couutei.ance and manner as in intonation ; 
and this was fully exemplified by the air 
** Let not rage," in which slie shewed that 
science might, on occasion, be but second- 
ary to tastt and feeling, though at the same 
time a powerful assistant. 

Great as were her powers throughout the 
piece, yet .she was consiflercd aa even ex- 
ctMdirjr herself in the concluding bravura. 
" The Soldier tirM of war's alarms," had 
been so often and so exquisitely sung be- 
fore, particularly by Miss Brent, that it was 
scarcely possible that any person could ex- 
pect either novelty or additional beauties: 
yet such was the cf?ect produced ; not in- 
deed by adding to the beauties that song 
contains, but by giving them with all the 
simplicity of truth, with a due regard to 
the design of the composer, by preserving 
the force of every passage, by keeping each 
pas age distinct, and by a most judicious 
iiittini^ of the distances even in the most 
diffi' ult parts, and thus presen'ing their 
' simplicity without the help of intermediate 



graces. 

The only part in which she departed 
from the iv trs of the composer, was whilst 
repenting the concluding division, when 
she was in some incnsiire at liberty to iu- 
troduct' a variation that gave her an oppor- 
tunity of shewing hcT command of voice, 
darting at once with the rapidity of an eagle 
to the key note in alt, and there stopping 
as if by enchantment; and producing an 
eiTcct upon the audience which may be felt, 
nay, which a cool observer might have 
seen, but which none can desctibe. 

The later occurrences of her professional 
life are too well known to require further 
notice ; she has indeed for some time been 
off the stage, but we hope not lost to it for 
ever. Notwithstanding her losses by the 
outrageous career of the French army, she 
has had ^he good fortune to be well re- 
warded by a generous public, and the good 
sense to preserve it safely in her own coun- 
try, without risking it in any more Vene- 
tian purchases. 
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THEATRICAL CHARACTER OF MR?. SIDDONS. 



This lady, ^^ho has so loug been the 
oruainent of the tragic drama» who has 
beea accustomed so oftea to sUbdue the 
soul by fictitious terror, and elevate the 
heart by th^ strongest and noblest repre- 
sentations of distress; who has, in fact, 
prolonged the illusion of the poet, and con- 
tributed to the immortality of liis genius 
by the most powerful external represen- 
tations of those passions which he 
had only conceived, being about to 
quit the stage, we shall make an attempt 
in the present Number of our Magazine, 
to give a critical survey of her general 
merits, and to establish her title to pre- 
eminence in her art on the just and firm 
foundations of independent criticism. 

It is the misfortune of all great excel- 
lence that it never can be continued long 
amongst us ; and it is yet a greater mis- 
fortune, when that excellence is of the pe- 
culiar kind and degrtic which belongs 
merely to the person, and is eesentially in- 
herent in the single object which produces 
it The poet leaves his works behind him, 
the painter his picture, and the sculptor 
his statue. They expect, according to the 
merits of their several productions, to levy 
contributions of fame in distant ages, and 
receive the acclamations of future crowds. 
Indeed almost every kind of genius has its 
peculiar instrument and operation by 
which it continues its fame to posterity, by | 
which it works for immortality, and flou- 
rishes to the improvement and delight of 
succeeding generations. This, however, 
if not the lot of the actor; his genius, how- 
ever eminent, produces no substance or 
permanent effect ; he is indeed the creature 
of momentary joy, the phantom of perish- 
able applause; the recollctiion of him is 
daily wearing away, and a few years must 
inevitably consign him to oblivion, or at 
least leave nothing behind but the bare 
•ound of his name. 

Garrick himself has admirably touched 
upon this oblivious quality of his art in the 
following elegant lines in his Prologue to 
the Clandestine Marriage ; hit alludes to 
the death of Quin and Mrs. Cibber:— 

«* The pointer dead, yet still he charras-ihe eye ; 
WhiU £D|^laud lires l)is fame caa never die. 



But he, wlio struts his hour upon the stng^e. 
Can scnroe extend his fame for !mlf an age. 
Nor pen nor pencil can the actor save, 
The art, and artist, share one commoD grave. 

let me drop one tributary tear, 

On poor Jack Falstatf's grave, and Juliet^g bier! 
You, to their worth, must testimony give ; 
'Tis in your hearts alone that they can live. 
Still as the scenes of life will shift away. 
The strongr impressions of their art decay. 
Your children cannot feel what you have knowD, 
They'll boast of Quins and Gibbers of their 
own I" 
It is not often that a female performer b 
capable of that wide range of characters 
or is possessed of that versatility of talent, 
of which we have had examples in the 
other sex. — Garrick's comedy was equal to 
his tragedy ^ tlie glowing humour of his 
Scrud and Archer was equal, in point 
of truth and efFeqt, to the grandeur of 
his Macbeth, and the lofty serenity and 
philosophic elevation of bis Hamlet.-^ 
Nature seems to have gifted him, as she had 
already gifted Shukspeare, with endow- 
ments as extensive as her own creation, and 
powers as various as her own production!. 
To penetrate with an eagle eye through 
the whole expanse of nature ; to be able to 
conceive, and express all the exterior of 
manners, as modified by innumerable cus- 
toms and mocJes, and estranged and dis- 
torted from the simplicity of an elemental 
passion ; to be able to paint them with that 

1 astonishing efff ct, that the portrait was 
I brought home to every bosom, is a very 
J rare talf^nt indeed, and was never found in 
I any performer, with the exception of Gar- 
1 rick. The female actress is necessarily 

limited in Iierartby her limited and narrow 
survey and knowledge of human life. A 
1 female painter, of any remarkable eminence, 
has never hitherto appeared to adorn and 
,| extend that pleasing study j and the reason 
i| is found in the restricted means of the fe- 
I male sex to acquire the necessary know- 
Ij ledge for general aijd universal art. 
j Mrs. Siddons, therefore, is to be con- 
sidered, and criticised only, as a tragic 
actress. In the early part of her professional 
life she did, indeed, attempt comedy j but 
Comedy soon deserted her, and Tragedy 
claimed, and has hitherto possessed her 
whollv. 
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The three leading passions of tragedy with 
"Which the actress is particularly conversant, 
are terror, pity, and love. The first passion 
is best exerophfied in the lofty and heroic 
dramas, io which are paint^ characters 
#uch as Lady Macbeth^ AUcta, &c. The 
second passion is shewn, either in the cir- 
cumstances of regal or domestic distress j 
in characters sucli as ^ucen Catharine, 
Constance, Isabella, Belvidera, Jane Shore, 
Euphrasia, and Lady Randolph. The third 
is confined to a JuUet, a Calista, a Mont- 
fnia, and heroines of the hke description. 

To obtain excellence iu the two former 
branches of the art is much more difficult, 
and of infinitely rarer occurrence, than in 
the latter. Mrs. Siddons has surpassed 
every female performer of the stage un- 
questionably, and without competition, in 
the two first and grandest divisions of the 
Tragic Drama. We shall examine her in 
tome of the charactersof the first line. 

In her Lady Macbeth, which has long 
been the just pride of the British Stage, we 
behold a character of firm and determined 
courage, iu which humanity, loyalty, hos- 
pitality, and female sensibility, are made to 
bend to a stern and invincible ambition. 
But we do not see in the portraiture of 
Mrs. Siddons the pride and ambition of a 
mean and vulgar mind. The i>assion as- 
cends to its object, and measures the alti- 
tude of the crime to which it aspires. It 
is the ambition of a Queen j the bleody 
and remorseless enterprise of a woman, as 
touch elevated above her sex by the daring 
clwracter of her crime, as by the object on 
which her ambition fixes. Who, that has 
seen this exhibition once, will ever forget 
Mrs. Siddons in the banquctting scene ; the 
lofty courtesy with which she receives her 
guests, and the haughty, hurried, and ap- 
prehensive manner in which she dismisses 
them. When she addresses her husband, 
and commands him to recollect himself* 
bids him summon up the courage of. his 
Aiaohood, and be DO longer misled by the 



visions and courage of the brain; and the 
" air drawn dagger** of his imagination,— 
i'he throws into the character such an 
irony and sarcasm, such a proud, and dis- 
dainful raillery, that Macbeth seems him- 
self even to doubt his senses. In the cham- 
ber scene, in which she walks in her sleep, 
Mrs. Siddons' conception of the propriety 
and demeanour of the character of Lady 
Macbeth marks the superior and unrivalled 
qualities of her genius. Tlie body sleeps, 
but the imagination wakes, and conjureeT 
up all those dreadful phantoms which prey 
upon her disordered frame. This punish- 
ment, which conscience, alone and un- 
assisted, is made to inflict upon the mur- 
derer, is shewn to produce more bodily and 
mental sufiTering than the most ingenious 
torture which refined cruelty ever invented 
and practised. Mrs. Siddons' performance of 
this part becomes therefore a fine moral 
lesson, and the guilty stings of conscience 
are shewn to be severer acc^users than hu- . 
man laws, — ^the iron crow of Luke, and the 
steel bed of Damien. 

Again, let us examine IMrs. Siddons in 
the character of Alicia, in Jane Shore. All 
the passions of a slighted woman, the friend 
and benefactress of her rival, concur to em- 
bitter the pangs of disappointed love, and 
excite a phrensy in the soul, which tosses 
and agitates the mind, till it seeks relief in 
madness. Whoever has seen Mrs. Siddons' 
performance of Alicia will readily acknow- 
ledge thata-morc perfect picture of insanity 
was never produced upon the stage. Yet, 
with all the violence of passion, and mourn- 
ful eccentricity of madness, Mrs. Siddons' 
Alicia never once offends against nature 
and propriety. Tliere is the medium which 
truth prescribes in the burst and violence 
of her passion j there is the chastity and 
keeping of nature in the wildness of a 
broken mind. Her passion is without ex- 
travagance; and nature still presides over 
the ruins of reason.— We shall continue 
this criticism in our next. 
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HYMEN^A IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND, 



(Continued from Page II 9.) 



" My dear Hymcntea," said my aunt, 
•* I have such iutelligence," and at tlie 
same time entering tlie room liastily, and 
throwing herself on the sofa, seemed to la- 
bour with her burthen. 

** And may I ask you/* said I, " what is 
this intelligenre which you seem to prize 
so highly ? It is surely wortli the mystery 
you make of it/* 

" You know your famous whiskered 
friend, the Baron,'* said she. 

*« Your friend, yon mean," replied I ; 
** pray do not transfer him over to me." 

** Well, we will not quarrel about him," 
said my ru .t; ** but to make short of the 
matter at once, he is sent out of the country. 
He was arrested yesterday by a warrant 
from the Office of the Secretary of State, 
and I understand from uudoubted autho- 
rity, that he is now on his journey to Har- 
wich, whence he is to be sent to Heligoland, 
and thence to his own country. Is it not a 
shocking thing to treat a man of his conse- 
quence and appearance in this way ?" 

** It is & more shocking thing," said I, 
** that people of fashion and distinction, by 
the indiscrimhiate admission of every thhig 
foreign, and monstrous, and odd, should 
have given this consequence and appear- 
ance to an adventurous foreigner who, ac- 
cording to all credible accounts, is but a 
German Jew.** 

•* No, that is impossible,** said my aunt ; 
« for was he not it Court ? was he not at 
Carlton-house ? was he not at all the first 
parties in town ? and was he not every , 
where an acquisition?'* 

" Yes,** said I, •* he had the wit to pro- 
care himself admission into one of the 
houses of the English nobility, and thence 
forwards every house and family was open 
to him. It is really astonishing to me 
that there should be this contradiction in 
the English character. We have the re- 
putation of being the most shy and the most 
reserved people on the fkce of the eartbi 



and yet in despite of all this sh3rness and 
reserve, we are the most frequent dupes. We 
have just now, for example, sent one 
sharper home ; but how many foreigners 
are at this moment at large, who have 
nothing to sny or do in this country but 
to procure intelligence for their good friend 
in Paris. It is a subject of frequent ridicule 
with the foreigners, that it requires but a 
very moderate portion of politesse to render 
an Englishman a dupe." 

**I am afraid what you say is true,** said 
my aunt ; " but what say you, shall we g© 
to-night to Lady Cowslip's rout." 

*• Now there is a woman," said I, " who 
lays herself out for procuring the admira- 
tion and good report of foreigners, and who 
in consequence (though herself an excel- 
lent patriot for all that I know), ought to 
attract the eyes of the Police and Alien 
Office at her house. She is possessed with 
some absurd notion of what she calls belle 
cspritf or wit, and has an idea that it is no 
where to be found but in the nobles and 
gentles of the German and French old 
Courts. She has always Predorick the 
Great and some of his sayings on her 
tongue, and any one who will talk to her 
about the King of Prussia, and Potsdam, 
and Sans Souci, may make a fool of her 
with all imaginable ease and adrantage. 
Her routs are like an aviary ; there is an 
animal from every part of the globe, and 
every one seems to wonder how the other 
got there. I certainly will go to her rout, 
because it is a kind of free admission to 
what is certainly a very good spectacle, for 
her Ladyship makes it a sine qua von with 
her foreign friends, that they all appear in 
the costumes of their own country." 

Accordingly at the appointed time, my 
aunt, myself, and two or three young ladies 
who were visitants with us, ascended our 
carriage, and drove for Lady Cowslip's. 
As this lady is a dowager, and has an im- 
mense jointure, every thing arouod her be- 

Z 
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spoke wealth, spleudonr, ease, and luxury. 
The mansion in which her Ladyship lived 
was such as did honour both to the fashion- 
able builder and to the fashionable upliol- 
sterer. It did honour to the former, inas- 
much as few could have conceived how so 
much money could have been expended 
on such a small surface. And it did ho- 
nour to the upholsterer upon the same 
grounds, as it was really surprising how so 
much furniture could be crowded in such 
a narrow compass. Every thing was in 
the same style of disproportionate grandeur. 
The hghts were those of a public theatre, 
and the servants were almost as numerous, 
and as much in the way as the visitants. 

" Do you see that gentleman ?'* said my 
aunt to me. 

*♦ Yes," said I ; " what of him ?*' 
^< lie is au Italian* and what is more,'* 
said my aunt,.^' he is beyond all maimer of 
doubt a spy.'* ^ I 

** And is it publicly known that he is 
such ?*' said I. { 

" Yes," said my aunt, " as publicly known i 
as every daily Newspaper can make it." 

" And yet he is suffered to be at large,'* 
flaid I. 

** Yes," said my aunt ; ?* the gentleman | 
has the good fortu^ie to have a wife whose i 
merits compensate for her husband's mis- , 
demeanours, and the one is borne because | 
it is deemed necessary to have the other. • 
Nor is this indeed all ; for the gentleman : 
knowing his wife's influence, so far pre- * 
sumes upon it, that lie does not bear his 
good fortune even with decent moderation, 
llehas received two orthrce public rebuffs; 
but bow does he take them ? why, he has 
had tlie assurance to send a challenge to , 
an English gentleman of the first distinc- 
tion, who rebuked his wife's proftssional 
insolence.'* ! 

" If the English laws will endure this," 
said I, " they will endure any thing." 

** But who fe that other genllemen, who 
looks about him as if he defied both gods 
and men." 

" You have hit his character at once," 
said my aunt.-*-" Some foreigner* carry 
every thing before them in this kingdom 
by their cringing and their venjatility ; and 
they retain this humility tilt they Imva 
taken good root, and fixed themselves. 



But this feiluw seems to have made his- 
di but upon totally a reverse plan. He rears 
his head aloft, and brealhesdefiance around. 
He affects something more than the same 
bluntness of manners for which we are na- 
turally distinguished. Be has made his beta 
upan two or three pugilistic combats, and 
thus identifledJiimself with some of our no- 
bility. And yet with all this assumed 
manhood, he is aj arrant a coxcomb as Italy 
j ever sent us. His English habits, how- 
ever, have recommended him to the en- 
couragement of some of our noblemen, and 
under this disguise, I have a very strong 
notion that the Emperor Napolten has 
another very good friend. It is a matter of 
regret, indeed, that our fashionable parties 
are not more closely watched than the pub- 
lic houses of St. Giles's, &c. ; for if there 
be any places where we should really seek 
for the spies and emissaries of the enemy, 
it is in these citadels of fashion. The 
French Ministers know our foibles, aud 
send us over instruments of every form, 
shape, aud use." 

•* But I have seldom seen a more lovely^ 
face than that of the lady yonder ; she is 
an Italian, I presume," said I, ** by the con- 
ton r o f her feat u res." 

" Yes," replied my aunt, ** that Lady is 
a Sicilian; and to my mind (if there be any 
thing dangerous in foreign emissaries) t 
more dangerous person than ber Ladyship 
docs not at present exist in this kingdom." 
•* I really should not have thought so," 
said I, — *• may I be permitted to ask your 
meaning." 

« Yes," replied she. •« That Lady is the 
Countcs:^, or Priucipessa (for she is occasion- 
ally termed both) of C J ; and she 

cmnes over to this country professedly to 
s<*c the manners of the English Court, and 
by reason of her consequence has a ready 
introduction into every society. Lady 

5 is her patroness in England, and the 

: Sicilian Ambassador is instructed to pay her 

j the highest honours. In this manner she 

I certainly has it in her power to be a very 

! useful friend both to her Majesty, the 

Queen of Sicily, and to his Imperial Ma* 

jcbty of France. The Codntess, as you sec, 

. is OMe of the hatid.somcst women you have 

ever beheld j she is, moreover, tlie most 

accomplisliedy and above all (a character 
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better known abroad than in England) she 
is politically intriguant. She will stop 
at no sacrifice to purchase a secret to fix a 1 
man of power and place as her lover. 1 
hare frequently seen her in a steady obser- 
▼ation of what has been the subject of con- 
Tersation, when others have deemed her an 
iiiftltentive hearer/' 

*• And who is that jfentleman, so fantas- 
tically and^H) richly dressed ?'* said I •, "he 
has the air of a foreigner, though every fea- 
ture is that of an Englishman/* 

'* That gentleman/' said my aunt, " is a 
certain tradesman in St. James's-street, who, 
by some certain kind of services rendered 
to foreigners of distinction, or money, has 
contrived so to attach himself to their skirts, 
that wherever they go, he of necessity 
almost attends them. He himself is very 
rich, and if report may be believed, he does 
not owe his wealth to his faithful obser- 
vance of non-intercourse laws. I think the 1 
Police would not be ill-employed iu put 
ting a question or two to him.'* 

" And that old lady, that dowager/ 
said I, " I hope she is not a spy.*' 

•* No> she isthc widow of a Dutch ban- } 
kcr J and is one of the wealthiest widows 
in Christendom. Behold in her au eminent , 



instance of tlie respe< t paid to wealth. She 
does not understand one single word of 
any thing that is said, and yet every one 
around is smiling with complacency at the 
good things she says in High Dutch." 

I was about to put some more questions 
to my aunt, but such a hurly-burly novr 
commenced, proceeding from a thousand 
tongues talkigg in a thousand languages at 
once, that I very readily embraced my 
aunt's proposal to take our leaves, and to 
finisli the night at some other rout where 
one might at least have the consolation of 
hearing nousense in our own motlier 
tongue. 

" How singular it is/' said T, "that the 
pursuit of what is new should lead us into 
what is so monstrous and unnatural. 'Are 
there no children to be found in your 
country ?' said Ccesar to some Greek ladies, 
whom he saw fondling some puppi^. And 
might we not demand with as mndi good 
reason, — is there no sufficient good society 
to be found amongst our own country- 
women, that this lady is so bardly put to it 
to get a social party for the evening.— 
What a strange taste, this predilection for 
foreigners '/' 

(T<> be continued,) 



ZARA; OR THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENGLISH WIFE. 
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The Colonel approved Elvira's tbougbt, 
end coosttttfd to wait in the grove for Zara 
at th« setting of the sun, and to tell Iter every 
thing which could engage her to persist in her 
pasnioD. Elvira fearing so long an absenFce 
■light give some of the women cause for sus- 
picion, she embraced the Colonel, left him, 
and went to give Zara an account of the suc- 
cess of her ncgociati<»n, or rather to deceive 
her credulity. How fatal is the success of 
love! it often corrupts the mi*d, debases the 
most generous heart, and makes human na- 
ture capable of Ihote actions which, in the 
reasonable moment of life, would appear 
horrible, and even worse thaw death itself. 

As soou as the beautiful and deluded African 
taw Elvira she changed colour. 



<< Have you,** said she, in a broken and 
faultering voice, ** any favourable newa to tell 
me? I long to know what you have to say, and 
yet fear to hear it. Ah ! how fearful and 
timid is a lover like me !" 

" You will obtain," said Elvira, " every 
thing you can wish for ; for your lover is ready 
to sacrifice himself to you, and I will be re- 
sponsible fur his heart) 1 have a right,'' cou* 
tinued Elvira, blushing, " over him, suiBf 
cient to enable me to be his security." 

<< Ah I what is your right over him r" replied 
Zara, with much animation :«— What, have you 
pleased that slave, and has he told yo« tha« 
be loves you } Yon would cost me my lifd 
if you were to be my rival. Although yoi» 
loved not my U>ver, I should be equally ntt> 

Zz9 r^ T 
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fortiiDftte shoald he bate conceived a pauioD 
for you ." 

** 1 am not your rival," said Elvira, having 
a little recovered from the emotion occasioned 
by the words of Zara ^ << I am the sister of 
yottr lover. Fortune, by one of her happy 
flightSyhas restored me, in him,a brother, whom 
I believed to be dead many years since.** 

*« What," cried Zara, « is the object of my 
heart your brother? Ah ! my dear, how happy 
shall I be in restoring you both to your coun- 
try, and shaking off your fetters ? What plea^ 
sure to a heart like mine, at once to gratify 
lot e and friendship; to give my dear Elvira a 
brother, and my lover a sister! What would 
Bot I do to add to your pleasure and repose ! 
Tell roe, my dear .sister, for henceforward I 
%'i\\ call yoa by that tender name, if ypur 
brother should be digpleated with me when 
he sees me. Amiable as he is, and accustomed 
to the charms of Europeans, he may find in 
me fewer graces and perfections, and see no- 
thing in my heart but love. In favour of that 
lore, he ought to look over my defects. You 
will speak in ray favour, my dear sister, and 
endeavour to reconcile to him what may be dis- 
pleasing in me.** 

Elvira was so much moved with Zara's dis- 
course, and so grieved to be obliged to de 
ccive her, that nothing less than necessity, in 
order to restore freedom to her husband, 
would have permitted her to continue the 
abuse of her'friend. Had Zara been less pre- 
possessed, less a slave to her passion, shr 
could not have avoided seting the confusion of 
Elvira ; but she was so distent from the least 
reflection but the hope or speaking tu her be- 
loved slave, that nothing could attract her 
attention to any other object. She waited 
with the utmost impatience till the hour ar- 
rived in which she was to repair to the throve, 
and the sun seemed to have lengthened ii» 
course that day. At last the moment arrived 
which appeared to her the happiest she had 
ever seen. 

The snn was hardly sunk below the horizon, 
nor had the dusky evening yet prepared t. 
draw her sable.cnrtatn, when Zara, conducted 
by Elvira, repaired to the grove. On he 
arrival there, she perceived her lover at some 
distance, watering hii flowers is before. 



" I know not how,** said Zara to Elvira, " to 
support myself, my knees tremble beneath me, 
my timidity overcomes me, and I find it will 
be impossible fur me to speak to him. Before 
I saw him I had a thousand things to say to 
him^ but BOW 1 am actually at a total loss 
f(H'word«. Assist me out of pity, mj sister, 
to remove me out of this perplexity.** 

Zara having thns spoken, advanced towards 
the Colonel, who seeing women coming near 
him, pretended to retire, according to tbe 
custom of the country. Tbe fear of Zara lest 
he should withdraw, emboldened her to ad- 
dress him first. 

" Why should you shun us,** said she; why 
should I hinder yeu from discoursing with 
a sister, whom you have not seen for a long 
time, and of whose sorrowful fate yon was 
ignorant till this morning? I have, however, 
done every thing in my power to soften her 
slavery, and 1 doubt not but my dear Elvira has 
informed you that nothing will l>e wanting ia 
me to change yours. 

" Madam,** replied the Colonel, with a re- 
spectful and submissive air, <* my sister has 
given me some glimpse of a fate with which 
I cannot dare to flatter myself.** 

"What,** said Zara, with some warmth, « has 
she only given you a glimpse of your fate; 
she ought to hare assured you of it. 1 did not 
speak to her in a doubtful manner. She knew 
the bottom of my heart, for I disclosed it to 
her. Why did she not save my modesty the 
binsh of telling it you myself? It may be that 
the pleasure of finding a lost brother so em- 
ployed all her attention, that she thooght 
little of her friend. It would not have cost 
her much to have told yon that the conquest 
of your heart is the only happiaesa I wish for ; 
<hat I was ready to sacrifice the grandeur I 
was born to, and every thing else to which J 
can aspire. An European lady would beliete 
that she exceeded the bounds of modesty, ia 
making such a confession oti her first inter- 
view with you ; but, thank Heaven, I was born 
an African, who cannot conceal under falsity 
and dissimulation the motions of a heart 
which adores yon. Yes, Ernestus, I love you 
more than myself; my love took its root the 
first moment iu which I saw you, and it hat 
increased in silence. Be not then astonished 
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«t my sincerity ; I siacerely confess to you, 
that had It heen !■ ny power to have extin- 
fuisbed the (rowiug ptnion in my bofom, 1 
would have for erer kept it secret from you, 
fur my heart has a lung time reasoned be- 
tween the duty I ewe to my father, and tht 
love 1 have conceived for you. Do uot take It 
amiss that I have endeavoured to conquer a 
passion which my cotidition and my reason 
must condemn ; these efforts have contributed 
only to make your triumph the more complete, 
and my passion the stronger.** 
. 2^ra here stopped ; aud the Colonel, with 
eyes caat down on the earth to conceal bis 
trouble, not answering her immediately, Zara, 
with a tender, but dissatisfied air, said to 
him,—** You are surprised at what I have 
said, and make mc no answer ^ to what must I 
attribute your silence ?** 

The Colonel having a little recovered bim* 
self, replied : — " Madam, the excess of those 
fsvours with which you load me covers me 
with confusion. How shall I ever be able to 
convince you of my sense of g^titude? My 
life will not be sufficieut to make you amends. 
Judge of my sense of yo^r favours by the 
greatness of them. They will never escape a 
moment from my memory, aud that hand will 
be for ever dear Co me from which 1 shall re- 
ceive tbem." 

Though the Colonel's answer was nothing 
but a plain compliment, it was sufficient to 
make an enamoured lover believe it was full of 
the moat pleasing tendernesss. He endea- 
voured to learn from the eyes of Elvira if be 
had not said too much -, but bis lady, on the 
contrary, was fearful of the suspicions of the 
deluded Zara, and therefore wished that the 
Colonel had spoken mure tenderly. Zara 
gave an interpretation to the words of her 
lover far different from what they could bear, 
aud she believed they discovered a declara. 
tion full of the strongest love, and a protesta- 
tion of eternal fidelity. So easily is the ere- 
dulous heart of the fair imposed on. Their 
minds are easily persuaded mto that they wish 
for, especially when the heart is the conduc- 
tor. In this situation the mind is always the 
dupe tof the heart, which leads just where it 
pleasais. 



Zara answered the Colonel:—" Yon owe 
me nothing ; it is I who owe every thing to 
yon, since yon accept every thing which I 
offer. Your acknowledgments are to roe an 
inestimable return, and 1 shall hereafter con* 
sider myself as yours. Yuo have now nothing 
to do but to take the necessary measures for 
our departure, and 1 will precipitately enter 
into your views. Henceforward 1 will consider 
you as the master of my life, my wealth, and 
my happiness, as yon have some time been of 
my heart. I shall take care to remit by El- 
vira such money as shall appear necessary, 
and she will see you every day. As for me I 
■ball not be able to speak to you as often as I 
could wish, every eye being upon me, and 1 
shonld overturn all our designs if 1 should be 
discovered.'* 

Zara still held her band to Ernestut, who 
now embraced it with less timidity than at 
first, and answered his beautiful mistress:— ^ 
" Your kindness might embolden me to take 
all those liberties to which the excess of my 
zeal might carry me ; but without violating 
those sentiments I have for you, suffer me 
that I always preserve for you that respect I 
owe you." 

Zara, charmed with the answer of her 
lover, replied, smiling: — *' I cannot agree 
that you should show me any particular re- 
spect en account of my birth ; for that would 
be contradictory to Icre ; if at least you are de- 
termiacd to consider me as the daughter of a 
prince, I order you, in that quality, to love 
m>.*, and to banish for ever from your man- 
ners what may seem more likely to alarm 
than gratify my tenderness." 

<< I will be answerable for him," said Elvira, 
** that he shall obey ; I will make it my busi- 
ness •, and should he fail in his duties, it shall 
not be from the want of prayers aud entreaties 
of bis sister. But Madam," continued Elvira, 
" you forget that we have been a long time 
absent; what will your women think?" 

•* Let us go," said Zsra; ** however cruel 
your advice may be, it is necessary. Adieu 
Ernest us, you will again soon see your sister, 
who will bring you news from me." 

** Nothing, Madam, will be more accept- 
able to me," replied the Colonel, emboldened 
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hy wbat Elvira bad bt>fore said tu liioi, ** and 
1 sIiaII always receive it witb the greatest 
fleaorc.** 

** A ltd 1/* replied Zara, " sball always feel 
tbe greatest bappiiiess iu bearing from yow, 
^od seciag you myself as often as possible, 
and tbat will t>e to me a bappiuess wbicb I 
WDold purchase at the expence of my life. 
You will come every moroiog, ander pretence 
of cuUivatiof tbe flowers, under my window, 
«od tbat sbatl keep me from jealousy. 1 will 
compla^D of tbe restraint whkb prevents me 
Crom speaking to you, and the hope ef its soon 
being at an end shall console me. Tbe pleasure 
•f seeing yon will make me happy in spite of 
the barbarous constraint iu wbicb tbe custom 
•f tbit country compels me to live. Adieu 
Eroeitus, it is time we should part, but T leave 
you with re^rret. Tbe day will come, and I hope 
it is not fur distsnt, when nothing will be able 
to separate me from btm whom I love." 

Zara then tendered her baad to tbe Colonel, 
who hesitated whether he should accept it; 
but Elvira, who was well acquainted with his 



thoughts, and who feared tbe consequence of 
his scruples, said to bim:— **My brother, 
when two hearts are equBlly smitten, reserved- 
ness ought to have no share in thtir friend* 
ship." 

Tbe Colonel perceiving the inclination of 
Elvira, fell upk>u one knee, and embraced tbe 
band of Zura. 

^' Rise Ernestus,** said tbe beautiful Afri- 
can, '* your sister has anticipated my desires. 
There is no more cause for scruple with regard 
to rank ; I am no more the daughter cf a so- 
vereign, nor you any longer a slave. It is to 
my lover, my intended husband, that I give 
my hand, and love and friendship are equally 
strangers to troublesome distinctions. Can 
the union be perfectly complete between two 
besrts, when the one assumes over the other a 
disagreeable superiority which soon or late 
gives cause of odium ? L» t m« therefore en* 
ti*eat yon, my dear Ernesto s, before we sepa< 
rate, that yon forget for ever that disparity 
of station between you and me.'* 
(To be continued.) 



KATE KEARNEY OF THE LAKE OF KILARNEY. 



The fatal beauty of tbe heroine of the 
Lake of Kilarney m celebrated in song, but 
there is uot the slightest allusion to any of the 
strong features which marked the mind and 
misfortunes of this female, whose heart, 
though one in which all tbe tender suBcep- 
tibilities were moture, eveu to luxuriance, was 
too much oppressed by feelings of auuthcr 
kind to cherish those of love. If her eye was 
exquisitely peuetrating, the tear which earl) 
•dver.-ity filled it wiih, obtrudt^d often euough 
to quench tbe flame of its glance ; and the 
spell that is said to have lurked in it, was 
more calculated to conjure up a spirit of com- 
pasHion, thaji oue of wild and ungovernable 
passions. 

Tbe tale which we are about to relate, as it 
is vuly upon oral record, has a great deal of 
the fabulous iu it, which can be accounted for 
by tbe romantic spirit of the^people of Ire- 
land, and tbe ignorsoce of tbat psrt of them 
who lived in the interior of tbe country up- 



II wards of two centuries ago. It is, however, 

li easy to collect from it, that Kate Kearney lost 

j afatlierupon whom »hedosted,aad that his loss 

'! was the occasion of her despondence and death. 

!l Upon the borders of the most beautiful part 

of this exteusive Lake lived Kate Kearney, 

with her father : tshe bad been educated under 

the immediate eye of her parent, a clergyman, 

and imbibed notions of virtue which were pcr- 

h-tps too much tinged with enthusiasm. Her 

father was a widower some years, and bad 

been in the habit of officiating as clergyman 

in his neighbourhood; be was of course an 

object almost of idolatry amongst the boriZes, 

whose minds he succeeded in reducing to a 

kind of civilization. He possessed a character 

of the most extraordinary humanity, and bis 

mind was elevated by inspirations of a mild 

and comprehensive rtligion ; he looked as if 

his thoughts were in the grave, he spoke as 

if his thoughts were in the heavens! 

The relaxatiofts in wbicb bis daughter used 
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to iudulge, were chiefly mtuic and fishiuj, ., 
aiia lie was ia the h^bit of visiting a ftmall 
island distant from hts habitation about a I' 
quarter of a mile. One morning the young } 
lady was alarmed at the delay of her father, | 
who had repaired to the iaiand iu hi* boat at | 
a very early hour; and having waited a cob- : 
siderable whil«, in much agitation, she de- \ 
termioed to go to the island herself and seek ; 
him. She immediately uidered her female 
sttcndaot to prepure her skiff, and upon her | 
arrival at the island, was horrur-slruck, upon 
aeeiug her lather^ boat lying empty iu the 
midst of it, about five hundred yaids frum the { 
^ater. The island appeared as if the waves • 
of an ocean had wasLed it, several of the , 
trees were levelled to the grouud, and every i 
thing had l^c t»igii$ of an agitation which must ; 
have been caused by the joint powers of all the i 
clemebts. 

Tte boat alone sfemcd to have been anin- * 
jurtd. All oar was at cuch side, a fishing Drt 
Jay at the l>ottom of ii, and an old manuscript ' 
whch her (uiher was foisd of pei using, lay 
vpon one of thesea^t. In this indescribable 
state of distraction the afilicted girl ran 
through cvtry part of the island, calling upon 
the name of her beloved father, but no an- 
swer was ret'irned, and she was carried in a 
state of insensibility to her boat. These dread- 
ful cifcumstauces were sooii diffused through 
the country. The poor ob^ct of cum mi>8e ra- 
tion refused fur a long time to take any food, 
and such were the effects wlich sorrow had 
upon hrr counteuauce, that she was called by 
all those who lived bear her paieraal dwelling, 
** the Queen of Grief.** An elderly lady, who 
had beea iu the habits of intimacy with the 
family, took her iuto her house, and endea- { 
voared to comfort her. Her efforts were not • 
entirely thrown away — is a fie>h wound ' 
shrinks hack from the hand that would apply : 
a remedy, but by degrees submits to and even J 
requires the means of cure, so a mind under 
the first impression of misfortune shuns and 
rejects all arguments of consolation, but at 
length, if applied with tcnJernesa, calmly and 
williiigly acquiesces in them. 



Her afflictions were by this time mellowed 
into a kindof coustitoti'jual melancholy, and 
she still retained the title to which the rx- 
quisitc!.e>.8 of htr feelinira had given her so 
iwdi-pu table a claim. At the period of her 
futber*8 disappearance Kate Kearney was 
fifteen. There is no proof, or even report, 
that she was at that time distinguished for a 
levity which has been ascribed to her by the 
present panegyrist of her beauty, who has 
aUo ascribed cruelty and inconstancy to her. 
On the contrary, the circunistances which we 
have relattd, stamp up m h( r a character 
which can never dre; filial tend* mess is in- 
consistent with the disjfusiing levity of a flirt, 
and it is impossible that f^he who adored her 
kindred, could be cruel to her kind. 

Three years rolled on, and the fair mourner 
still had her misery imprinted on her soul. 
There appcarid in the neignb<iurhood an old 
woman, who was generally reputed to be a 
witch ; she had done many things of a won- 
derful description, and to this woman Kate 
Kearney, who believed that her fa'her was 
taken away by supernatural means, was resolved 
to apply. The story goes on thus:— Our 
heroine was fold by the old oracle that her 
father was yet living, bnt that the divinity of 
the Lake, the hoary K. Ham, had taken him to 
his dom.nions, in order to rewB:d him fbt his 
virtues upon earth, that he could again be 
behJd by his daughter if she visited the 
bottom of the Lake. She aocordingly pre- 
pared herself, and after several masses plunged 
into the water. In a short time the rcse 
above the water, and told tho«c who were 
waiting in silent evpfctatioo, that she had 
been w;ib her father, from whom she deter- 
mined to part no mote. She immediate y dis* 
appeared and was never seen again. 

For a long time af^(r this the art of the 
Lake which the name of Kate Kearney has 
immortalized, was distinguished by certain 
solemn ceremoaialo, which showed the admira- 
tiott and the superstition of the clans which 
inhabited ita banks. 
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INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE FALL OF PART OF A MOUNTAIN. 



About five o*c1ock io the evening of the 
3d of Scptcmbtrr, 1^i()0, a large projection of 
the mcuntain of Rossberg, Giocvd, ou the 
Borth east, g^ve away, and in less tliau four j 
miuates completely ovt'rwbclmed tlirre vil 
lages. The torrent of eartb and stone was far 
more rapid than that of iavo, and iUefTtctR as 
terrible. The mountain in its descent carried 
trees, rocks, houses, every thing before it 
Burying completely a space of cbarmin); coun- 
try, more than tbrc; O'.iirs square. The force 
of the earib must have been prodigious, since 
it not only spread over the hollow of the valley 
but even ascended fir up the opposite side of 
the Rigt* The quantity too was nuniertus, 
since it left a considerable hill io what was be- 
fore the centre of the vale. A portion of the 
falling mass was rolled iu to the lakeuf LoHertz, 
and £iled in a fifth part; two little islands in 
this lake were admired for their picturesque 
ness. — One of them famous for Hie residence 
«f two h( rmits, and the other for the remains 
of an ancient chateau, once belonging to the 
bouse of Hapsburf b. S > large a body of water 
was raided by t^ie falling of such a mass into 
the lake, I hat the two islands and the whole 
village of Stven, at the southern extremity, 
were, for a time, completely submerged by the 
passing of the swell. A large house in this 
village was lifted oflf its foundations and car- 
ried half a mile. The hermits were absent on 
a pilgrimage to I he abbey of Einsideln. A fer- 
tile plain w&s at once converted into a barren 
tract of rocks and calcareous earth, and the 
former marks and boundaries of property 4)b- 
Uterated. Titc main road from Art toSrhwtitz 
was curapictely filled up, the former chaunel 
of a l<frge siveam choked, and its coor^e alter- 
ed. The number of iiikabilanta buried alive 
under the^uiiui of this mountain was scarcely 
less than fifteen hundred. Some estimated it 
as high as two thousand. Of these, a woman 
and two children were found alive, after bav. 
ing been several days under ground. They 
affirmed, that while they were thus entombed, 
they heard the cries of poor creatures who 
were perishing around ibeof^ for want of suc- 



cour. " It was above a we.k af er the fall of 
the roouatain,** says a person who visited the 
»put, « that our rout through Switzerland led 
us to visit the scene of desolation : and never 
cuu I forget the succession of melancholy 
views which presented themselves. From 
various points ou our passage, we bad views 
of such a scene uf destruction, as bo words can 
dtscribe. Picture to yourself a rode mingled 
ma<fs of earth and stone, bristled with the 
sbalteied parts of wooden cottages, and with 
thousandH of heavy trees, torn up by the root, 
and projecting in every direction. In one part 
a range of peasants* huts, which the torreut of 
earth had reached with force enough to over- 
throw and tear in pieces, hot without bringing 
soil enough to cover them. In another were 
mills broken by huge rocks, transported from 
the top of the mountain, which fell and were 
carried high up the opposite side of the Rigi. 
Birds of prey, attracted by the smell of the 
dead bodies, were hovering about the valley. 
But the general impression made by the sight 
of such an exteut of desolation, coooectcd, too 
with the idea that hundreds of wretched crea- 
tures were at that moment alive, buried under 
a mass of earth, and inaccessible to t be cries 
and labours of their friends, was too horrible 
to be described or understood. As we travelled 
along, a poor peasant, wearing a c^ontensnce 
jrhastly with woe, came to beg % piece of 
money. He had three children buried io the 
ruins of a cottage, which he was endeavouring 
to clear away. As we were walking mourn- 
fully along we met the dead body of a woman, 
which had been just found ; two men, preced- 
ed by a priest, was carrying it to more decent 
burial. — We hoped this sight would have con- 
cluded the horrors of the day ; but we con- 
tinued to find relicks of ruined buildiags for a 
league along the whole extent of the lake; and 
a little beyond the two islands, mentioned 
above, we saw, lying on the shoie, the fctifF 
body of a peasant, which had been washed up 
by the waves. But I will menttonno moj« par- 
ticulars.'* 
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LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 

•^EAKILATEO FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOVSTIEB* 



(CotUinuedJrom Page 180.) 



LETTER XIX. 
VbvVS had a long time sought to recon- 
cllf hvr fon with Jupiter ; Bestiuy at length 
liretf oted to her aa opportunity. It wai the 
Duptialt of Thetis and of Peleus, to which all 
the celestial court were ioTited, except Dis 
cord. Profiting by the circumstance, Venus 
sought Thetis, and said to her, << Jupiter has 
proscribed my son from his birth. To-day all 
things are granted you. Obtain grace for him, 
and reckon upon my gratitude.** 

Thetis promised her intercession to Venus ; 
vho> to strengthen it, went to solicit the sup- 
pert of Jono. << Introduce my son,** said she to 
her ; <* obtain his pardon ; and for the recom- 
ptgcepf such a bene^t he will throw a shaft 
at yopr husband which will render him faith- 
fel for eight days!"* 

Judo was tempted by the promise of snch a 
woqdar, aiul assured Venus she would assist 
her with all her inBoence. 

Oiympua being ^he» assembled. Lore, led by 
tiM haikd of Thetis, appeared in the Temple of 
Hymen. His childish figure was full of that 
isooceat candour, and that ingenuous air, 
which attract ticArts. He smiled tnd was be- 
Imred. H^n^Q wished to make acquaintance 
with this Amiable stranger, and e^en proposed 
lo bin a friendly leagne. But their commerce 
snfered inuch from the opposition of their 
charsf tens. The one is fire, the qther ice. 
Thns lovers tj^mi^le with reason when t^bey 
•ce them united. 

Hf w^ver that m«y he, Juno and Thetis pre- 
scpted Iif¥|B to Jupiter, who recei?«d him 
gtacioofly. The infant flew upon his knee, 
tad ««Uvacied him. Put how w£ll we know, 
hii canesses aop w<mia4s *• All the Goddesses 
were wounded MAily at tfie same t^me: Sighs 
and gtamcet went round ; and the eyes of Bac* 
ehns haying encounter^ thoae of Cyprus, re- 
mained iaed upon her. This God had formerly 
suffered Ikom the wrath of Juno, but they 
were now reconciled, and he appeared for the 
itst time %t the celestial banquet. In addition 



to his real qualities, he had the greatest of all 
merits in the eyes of the Goddesses, that of 
novelty. Curiosity besieged him. Yo^ may 
divine that he was interrogated; yon may 
divine also that he replied.— He replied in 
these terms :— « You know, Goddesses, that t 
owe my birth to Semele, daughter of Cadmus, 
brother of Europa, who gave her name to the ' 
most beautiful division of the globe. My 
mother had just eutered into that age in which 
even ugliness has the charm of spring. Judge 
with what brightness her beauty adorned it* 
Jupiter was dazzled, and the arrow passed 
from her eyes into bis heart. He instently 
took the figure of a beautiful youth ; he ap« 
peared, and was beloved. For a long time tb# 
modesty of Semele resisted liOve, but at length 
she ceded to Vanity. Jlepulsed from her arms, 
her lover declared himself the Sovereign of i\m 
Gods. At those words a look recalled him ; 
and Semele became a mother ! I am ignorant. 
Oh Juno ! how you became instructed of this 
mysterious intrigue, but terrible was thy ren* 
geance. You sought my mother under the 
form of Beroe, her nurse; and, giving her a 
tender kiss, said to her secretly, * My beauti. 
ful child, what hast thou done witli thy roses^ 
I see but lilies to day on those languishlDg 
cheek*. What can have withered thy half* 
closed lips? Th« wretch! 1 swear that it ig 
he.* . 

* Ah, who do you mean V replied my mother,, 
with a blush. 

'Who? that seducing young man whofe 
eyes, whose smiles, carry a heart in two days. 
I wilKl^now nothing; but|Jf thon tellett ma 
all, I promise thee to be silent.* 

* I have nothing te confide to job,* lulled 
Semele.* 

< Nothing* Look at me wellr Oh» thoaa 
downcast eyes !<-iNothing ! My ohild, J am 
too learned in these matters. I say no more, 
but thy robe hardly closes, and thy sone will 
no longer meet.* 

<< At thcae wordf Biy mother replied^ hui 
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with teart, and fell upon the neck of the false 
Beroe^ who thua feigned to coDaole her: ' Weep 
Bot| my poor child; when we are yon ng we 
are weak ; and I well know what it costs us to 
be wise in the bluom of youth. But who is 
this young uukoown T— * It is Jupiter/ — * And 
thou helietest him ? l^be tmpOstOr 1 a Jupiter, 
without a beard ! T6 prove his divinity, diake 
him appeAr bdbrc thee tn all the brightcesa 
of his glory.* 

** This proposition Aattereil the tanity of 
Semele, and she soon aAer press'^d her lover to 
yield to it. In vain did he represent to her, 
that by consenting, he would end her days. 
She replied to him, * If by the buruing lustre 
of thy supreme gl ry this fiail body is de- 
s'royed, if I die iii fire, 1 shall die in the arms 
of him I love.* Too tender to resist her desires, 
Jupiter appeared in a cloud of light, holding in 
one hand his sceptre, and in the other the 
thouderbolt. Intoxicated with love and glory, 
Stmele held out her arms and precipitated her- 
self into his. But hardly had her lips touched 
the lips of her lover, when the thunderbolt 
consumed her. Her shuddering soul flew to- 
wards Elysium. Juno smiled; and Jupiter, 
bnrating into tear*, s*'Ught for me amidst the 
ashcsof my mother, and putting me into his 
thigh, he carried me there till the term ap- 1 
pointed for my birth. Mercury then confided 
roe to the nymphs of the mountain of Nysa, 
saying to them, * Educate this child under 
the shade of Mystery. He was an orphan ere 
he taw the light. May his infancy be dear to 
you^ and in your fond boioms may he forget 
that he haa loot his mother !* 

^ I Ibnnd that mother again in each of theae 
falthfhl nnrscs; who, as a rccoropeoce for 
their cares, sparkle now in the midst of the 
stars, under the name of the Hyades. When 
I quitted their arms the good Silenus became 
my preceptor. He was a merry old man^ aU 
ways mounted on his ass ; and it is to him 
that I owe my first lessons in education. Form- 
ed by the precepts of my master, I resolved 
from my earliest youth to fallow the steps of 
heroes, and to surpass the glory of the most 
. illustrious conquerors. But the ideas of con- 
i|ucst, which Silenus gave me, were not in the 
Innst lAnguiMry. I desired to make men 
pBf^pMd Mt to cMlnve them. Thus the 



nations that escaped my power, soon learned 
to envy the vanquished. My plan being thus 
conceived, 1 set forth at ihe head of a nnmef* 
Ous army. The Dryades, thyrsis iu hand, began 
the march. Instead of artillery, theSylvaiis 
rolled along the earth thousands of tons of 
wine. Gaiety and Lote, crowned with grapes, re- 
placed amongst them Fury andGlory. And when 
at the sound of the tambourine, our army wii 
seen io halt, it was always for the purpose of 
drinking. 1 was mounted upon a car drawn 
by two tigers, a thyrsis was my sceptre, aad a 
vine branch ^rfiied m^ diadem. Fame sooa 
announced to the people of fndia, that a son of 
Jupiter was sdvancing to conquer them. Thcie 
people believing me heir to the Thuaderer, 
"flew from my approach; but reviving from 
their first alarm, they came in crowds before 
their new rosster. Far from exacting firoal 
them tributes and hostages, I said to then, 
*Sow these uncultivated but fertile fields. 
Plant these young vines on the sides ofyoor 
bills. Gather your scattered flocks into these 
smiling vallies. These are my laws, this is 
my worship. 1 exercise not the horrors of the 
God of Thrace, and ofBellona. Live free, I 
would subj ug^te only hearts. To your andest 
princes I leave the crown, on condition that 
they render me a pure bomago in yonr hap- 
piness. Go, submit yourselves, and driak to 
the conqueror.* 

*< In a short time all the neighbouring people 
submitted to my laws. Every city opened its 
gates to me, and I counted the days only by 
victories. Having finished the conquest of 
Arcadia, of Syria, and of the other provinces 
of India, I quitted my new subjects; I return- 
ed triumphant, and traversed all those beasti* 
ful countries where, at every step, I saw the 
peaceable monuments of my Tictories. I be« 
held the harvesU gilding the fertile fields, the 
flocks sporting in the vallies, the trees and the 
vine crowning the hills with fruit and rerdnrCt 
And comparing these scenes with those ia 
which so many herors have acquired a crael 
glory, I joyfully said to myself * I have not 
watered these plains with the blood of my new 
subjects. They will shine only with the iron 
of Ceres, and my necUr only shall redden their 
fountains.* 

«« Atkafth I cnbaik€d^ beariog with m 
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1^ re g r et of Hie people 1 kad snbdued. My i 
▼eMelt were crowned with greeii vinebrauchea; { 
the vine herself entwined round the niaata and 
the cordage, presenting but her yermillion 
eluctert. As the sailora eicpreaaed their deli- 
cious nectar, they sung the pleasures of the 
vintage. The nymphs of Ampbitrite^ at- 
trmctcd by their aongs, surrounded our fleet ; 
they raiaed above the wares their bosoms of 
lily and their arms of snow. The sepbyrs, 
wifling their wings, fondly fanned the beau- 
tics of the<>e nymphs; and their sweet breaths, 
vsixing together, impeUed our light navy 
through the liquid lapse. Soon the isle of 
Kaxoa appeared like a cloud In the horizon. 
By degreea its rocks were seen to rise out of 
the depth of the waters. The ancient trees 
which crowned them, seemed to elevate iheir 
Majestic heads as we approached the shore. 
I resolved to rest in that island. 1 found it 
iinin habited, and I knew not what aecret 
charm that aolitnde diffused through my 
kcart. All interior voice seemed to say «o me, 
* la the road where victory has condncted 
thee, even to this day thy heart has known 
but glory : here thou shall know love.* At' 
traded by a sweet reverie, I vf andered alone in 
that enchanting depart. I fancied 1 heard the 
•cho of a sigh. Farther as 1 advanced the more 
tender and plaintive became the sounds which 
vescbed me. At length 1 arrived near a rock, 
at whose foot the sea broke in waves of foam. 
The rock half opened, presented a grotto, the 
entrance of which was shaded by black 
cyprcases. From the bottom of this wild 
cavern proceeded a touching voice, which 
jirononnced these sad words :-^*< Ah, oruel ! 
why has thou betrayed me? I have sa- 
crificed all for thee, and thou sacrificeth 
■le. Thou hast condemned me to death. 



I displease thee, therefore I am guilty. Alas ! 
if it were ftufficicut to love, to be amiak^le^ 
iograte, I should please you yet I Adieu ! thy 
deserted mitti-es^, too weak to hate thee, gives 
her last sigh with her last breath. 1 fly to 
meet d^ath I* 

" At these words, with pale cheeks and scat^ 
tered hair, a woman springs from the grotto^ 
and flies towards the sea. But, swifter than 
the lightning, 1 cast myself before her, and 
retain her in my arma. Sadness had subdued 
her; terror now seiced her; she uttered a 
piercing cry, looked at me, and fainted. I 
n^ed not tell you that she was Interesting, for 
she wept. In drying her tears I suffered my 
own to flow, and gradnally became intoxicated 
with a vo1uptu9us sadness. At length she 
opened her languishing eyes, and casting on 
me a tender and melancholy glance, she said 
to me :— < Ah ! if my fate interests yon ; if jam 
know how much love makes us suffer when 
he betrays our tenderness, in pity leare me t# 
die!* 

*' The accents of that melodious voice dif- 
fused through all my senars inexpressible de- 
light. My heart palpitated against that of 
the unfortunate, and my arms, in sustaining 
her trembled under their sweet bui-then.** 
I At these words, Venus, with a bitter smile^ 
exclaimed :— ^' The moment is critical, and I 
see your heart, my dear Bacchus, just ready 
to fall.-«NiHelM^ our amiable conqueror, re* 
quires your asiistsnce.** 

At these words the blushing Hebe ap» 
proached, and, with downcast eyes, distri- 
buted nectar to the hepvenly circle. Bacchus^ 
confused, presented his cup, looked at ber^ 
sighed, and stopped in the middle of hit r^ 
cital. 

(Tq be continHed.) 
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LETTER XXIV. 

TO MRS. BRUDBNELL. 

Oakwoody Aug, 14, I807. 
Habit, which is invincible in old per- 
w09Mf works wonders in the young. It has 
f Ire»dy rccoBcilcd BKUf^ |9 Onkwood. She 



no longer complains of the )ength of the day, 
or wishes for evening, srhen we fit down to 
cards. She has found out an employment thai 
never lires^^teising Milhchiimp. The only 
time he can enjoy Margarti^ company, with- 
oat iqterruptioPi }» hc(br9 br^kNt, | c«%> 
Aa9 
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Hot flaspect tach a girl of being ieriottily in 
love; but I «m certain ber behaviour gives 
bim aerioas vexation; and I took the liberty 
•f telling her to-day, tbat abe did not allow 
bim to ditpoM of bis own time. 

<« I do not think," said abe, " tbat be could 
•|>eikd it beiter than in my company. He has 
bitberto only associated witb people tbat have 
been dead five tboosand years ; it ia bigb time 
iomebody should bring bim acquainted with 
ibe living ) and, as I have nothing else to do 
jast now, I have condescended to Uke bim iu 
band myself/* 

<< His former companions were bis own 
choice ; so, 1 think, should be his present.*" 

« Do you imagine it possible a man of Milli- 
champ's age should not prefer the society of a 
beautiful young woman to that of an old, long- 
bearded Grecian or Roman, if be had once 
experienced the difference V* 

** Beauty alone will never claim the pre- 
Isrence of Millicbamp." 

** My dear ma*am, do not say another word *, 
I shall believe there is something in the air of 
Oakwood tbat inspires uacivil speeches. 1 
iMsure yoa 1 have a great deal to teach him 
yet, before he has done with me. But per- 
baps yom tbiuk be would take instructions 
better from Margaret Freeman ?" 

<< Every body admires Margaret Freeman ; 
end Millitbamp, who bas seen her in the 
boiom of ber family, where, every good woman 
appears to the greatest advantage ; who has 
witnessed a tbousaad nameless virtues, which 
ficver gc abroad J and fbe high estimation 
in frbicb abe is bdd by tbeoe who know her 
best ; be cannot do otberwise.** 

** Wdl, it is incemprebenslbe to me what 
you all can see in Margaret Freeman! A 
smattering of drawing, and a knack of cutting 
paper! For the one I would sooner fall iu 
lotewitb Angelica Kanffman, or any female 
dauber by profession ; and the other is only 
At to excite the admuration of father and 
notber when Miss comes home from hoard- 
lng>aebool at the vacation. She bas no anima- 
tien, no spirit, no varWty i If I were a aan» 
1 might like to look at ber; but should be 
weary of ber cempany in an bonr.— MUli- 
cbamp,** continued abe, as be entered the 
«^yotiii« twftbit in |«od ftUM. Wt 



were talking of yoii. Mrs. Oakwood says yom 
like your books better than me ; and Margaret 
Freeman better than your books.*^ 

*< I know Mrs. Oakwood too weH to be- 
lieve abe would tell stories," said MilU- 
champ. 

«* Then I must tell them, of course," replied 
Barbara. " However, 1 will not lead you inle 
temptation ; so we will say no more about it." 

My brother then entered firom the library, 
and said, " Fray who has the key of One of the 
bookcases? It is not in the door." 

" Not I,*' said Minicbamp ; « I have missed 
it, and searched for it in vain." 

«< Not 1," said I; "/or 1 did not know it 
was missing." 

« Not 1," said Barbara 5 « for I never enter 

the library." 

" Not I," said Charles, who came in as the 
inquiry was made ; « for I am like you, Sir, I 
look into no books but my own." 

My brother rang the bell, and order^ the 
h use-maid who cleans the library, into lbs 
room. 

" Pray," said he, " have you seen the key 
of the bookcase on the left band as you go 
into the library }" 

«< No, Sir," rcpUed the girl ; " 1 dusted the 
library yesterday, and 1 remarked tbat the 
key was not in the door." 

« I know very little of you," ssid my 
brother 5 ** you are almost a stranger to me. 
There are some animals that eat iron, aadyOl 
may be one. Have you eaten it?" 

«( No," abe aaid, ^* she was not one of that 
sort." 

" Then," aaid my brother, tnrsi*>g to me^ 
" either you or MUHchamp totistbkve it; sad 
I insist upon your emptying yoor pockrts." 

« It is lucky for me that I wear pockctsj" 
replied I : " if 1 were a young woman I 
sbonld not carry such a proof of my tinit)crt(* 
abont nfe." And I spread their contents oa 
the table. 

" At your command I will empty mine," 
said Millichamp ; but I bave turned them all 
inside out twice already." 

He put bis band in bis waUtcoat pocket, 
and to bis owi\ amszement and Wr direr- 
sion, Instantly produced the key. The solo. 
U^ oftbe'ciilgttta wiitasy, be bad cb^T 
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tfbftii^d his wahtco!it before he Boufht for 
the key, and again before he found it. 

"What have yoa there, Charles!" »aid !, 
•ceiog a roll of paper in Ms hand. 

•* A heantiful landtrape of Margaret Frce- 
maft^s,*' Implied he, «» which I hfiive run away 
with to (hew you." 

My brother unrolled it. " The%e «te the 
itifm of Fountain^ Abbey,'' snid he ; •* Mar- 
faret baa drawn ihem very correctly." 

** I itliould like very much to see them," said 
Bf intchamp, «ftcr he bad attentively examined 
die drtwin;^. 

" I ihould like it of all thhig*," said Bar- 
ten. ** Now do, my dear Mrs. Oak wood, Itt 
•sjo?" 

" I have long wished to see Fountain's 
Abbey," replied I; « but 1 will not leave Mr. 
0akwo6d i|r^ia, at present." 

** I am sure," t^aid Barbara, " Mr. Oak- 
Wood will go with us." 

" Try if you can persuade him," said I. 

" Now, my dear, dear Sir," said she, ** I know 
]fOti oreiogood-aainred, you cannot refu^^c tu 
make us all happy." 

** Yon know very little of me," replied my 
bratber; " or you would know I am very ill- 
wrtnred.'* 

•* I positively cannot bHicve it," cried she. 
'< Look at that handsome face, Millichamp, 
and tell roe if you can discover one trait of ill- 
nature in it. Yuu are uot old enough to be 
i11;«8tared. I declare I should not take yon 
to be forty." 

" If I were under forty," said my brother, 
" your flattery and your handsome face might 
ftin their point; but 1 am on the wrong' side 
•f fifty, and proof against all yon can say." 

** If handsome faces have lost their power 
#rer yon, brother," said I, " let me try mine. 
^ I ahould be very glad to see Fountain's 
Abbey." 

** You try your power so seldom," replied 
my brother, ^' that tt la uncontroulable when 
you do. You cannot exert your influence in 
Tain ^ and I will go whenever yon please." 

** Elxcellent!" cried Barbara. " i have one 
consolation^ however; though nobody minds 
me now^ I may be nncontronlable when 1 am 
#fty." 

<• Wellj aiiter^^' said my brotberj " you are 



mistress of the revels; when, and how shaH 
we go?" 

" f o-morrow, if yon please," said I : " and 
suppose you and I go in the chariot, and give 
Margar^t a place with the coachman : we Can 
tuke l.cr m if it r^iat. Cfaaries may take Bar. 
bara in hia curricle, and Millichamp may go 
on horseback." 

*' Til take Margaret in ay corriele," tfaid 
Ch«rlc9. 

*' And, MiUicbamp;* said Barbara, ^ I 
know you can drive a gig to admiration: w# 
will h;ive the gig, and yon shall drive roe. I 
wi:i give you a lesson on goad manners, and 
you shall give me one on driving, as we g« 
alonjr " 

'* If yon want a lesson on driving," said 
MiMichamp, <*yoa might go in the carrida 
and take on^ from Mr. Charles, who is mncli 
b tter qualitif d to instruct yon tban I am ; and 
I will drive Margaret." 

*' No ; I never learn any thing, except I 
have my own way," aaid Barbara • " besidas^ 
you want the lesson on good maimers." 

" Barbarn," said her brother, « if yoti wisk 
to learn to drive, you make a very bad choicd 
in a master. Millichamp may drive a gig, but 
give bim a tandem, give hrm four-hi-hand, or 
give him a pair of my chesnnts, any bow, and 
yon will i»ee what a figure h^ll make. I woald 
bet six to four he dasheis his carriage to pieces. 
If you want tu drive in style, yon shonld learn 
of me. Nobody can manage my Obesirats but 
mys If." 

<< I think," replied my brother, << natwre 
intended tbee lor si cfaesnnti and mad^ a mis- 
take when she gave thee a pair of arms, in- 
stead of two additional legs." 

** 1 hope she intended me for nothing leai 
t ban a coachman," returned Charles. ^ I onca 
drove a pair of fine blood-horses through 
Wales. 1 shall never forget what a pleasant 
party we were ; mysdf and three mone young 
fellows. Yon have no soul, Millichamp, or 
you would have been delighted with our ex- 
cursion." 

** 1 have a soul highly susceptible of tlia 
beauties of nature," said Millichamp, ** and 
should have been as much delighted with tha 
Webb mountains as any of you.^ 

*< We did not pay oar dcfotiont to tte Webb 
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aottntaiii*-,*^ oaid Charles; <* our basiness was 
tokoockdown the grouoe; but thegratifica- 
ti^ia I wished to partake of was the last dioner 
we ate at Aberyvtwith.** 

** 1 am so much a stranger to modem 
iysterai,** replied Millicharop, *' that I did 
not know a soul was requisite to rehsh a 
dinner.'* 

** That Is a secret your books bare ne?f r 
taught you,** said Charles j <* but 1*11 tell you 
bow it Was. We bespoke every thing in the 
bouse. It certainly was a good dinner, and 
we ate like sportsmen ; hut that was not the 
best of it. AVe turned the waiter out of the 
room, and let nobody wait but our own ffillows 
We dispatched all the pigfons out of a noble 
pye; filled the dish with fragments of ducks 
Mid chickens, (iah and lobster sauces, routtou 
chops, mod iweet pudding, and then put the 
crust 00 again. We salted the jellies and 
peppered the costards. We ate hatf the fruit 
out of the tarts, mixed the remainder witVt 
aittttard and vinegar ; and, putting the li'^s 
on, we sent them out, as well as the pigeon 
pye, to all appearance untonched. We then 
rang for the waiter, and wrapping every plate 
mod di»b, g'asM and decanter in the table, 
cloth, we dashed them on the fluor, and or. 
dered oor bill.— 'Now, 1 think, that was a 
flight beyond the ancients.** 

^* Beyond any thing I ever read of, ancient 
•r modern,** replied Millichsmp. 

** You not only scared above history,** said 
ny b' other ^* but above reason and common 



'< But the best of It was,** resumed Charles, 
*^ ilat, tht Uj^li we bid the pceple make their 
owu charge, they could i>ot be recompenced ^ ' 
for we smaihed almost sU their stock of glass !, 
•nd earihenware, and the poor devils must l 
acnd to SarewHbury, ab^ive threescore miles, '* 
to repittce it.** || 

•< I am »«fraid, Ch'^rlcs,** said I, " you will i 
ind the prtscoc party very insipid ; yqn wU| ' 



have no opportooity of ahewing yoor wit \m 
our excursion.** 

*' By no meant,** Answered he ; ** I should 
not think of sheuiug my wit in the company 
of ladies ; and so I will go and tuke the land, 
scape back to Margaret, and ask if she will 
trust herself in my curricle. I wonder. Sir,** 
continued he, *' you do not lend her some of 
your prints, to copy ; she would make charm* 
ing drawings from them.** 

*< 1 should wonder more if I did,** replied 
my brother. ** 1 have often been surprised at 
ihe facility with which many persons ask fa- 
vourc, that it is extremely painful either to 
grant or to deny. Such is that of borrowing 
books. In general I have refused the request ; 
but refusing is so uupleasant, that ) have 
now and then lent books of value, A lady 
^ ith whom I wis slightly acquainted, made 
no difficulty of asking me fur au elegant set of 
Costumes, to copy some of the figures. I 
knew not how to say I wiU not oblige yoa, 
when you know I can. 1 lent them. At the 
end of three months 1 ventured to send for 
them. She rctnrned them; but was so of- 
fended, she would never speak to me more. 
Another time my physician borrowed my 
Shakespeare of 1623, to write out half a doxea 
leaves, which were wanting in his own. 1 did 
not like to deny him. He cured me of all my 
disorders : and at last he cured me of lend, 
ing books; for he kept it half a year, and 
it was not without m^ch troahle that I got 
it then.** 

<* I have often wondered,** said Millicbamp^ 
'' that a man who would shudder at pick- 
ing your pocket, should make no scruplo 
of borrowing a book, and never returo* 
ing it.** 

*< Though that man might not pick yoof 
pocket,** said my brother, '* ho would bor« 
row your money, if he wanted, and never (•• 
turn »!,*• 

(re be eontinHci,) 
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ON THE SUPERIORITY OF VOCAL xMUSlC OVER INSTRUMENTAL. 



mOM THE FRENCH OF COUNT D'eCHERNAT. 



I NeYeR suffer m^ opinion to be biassed 
by partiality, pri-judice, or prevention : I give 
myself up to the impressions I receive ; I write 
them down, permit any one to differ from me, 
and indeed oppose me. 

Whatever may be the merit of instrumental 
music, whatever pleasure it may give by the 
vastnt^s of its imitations, aud the indetermi- 
nate feelings it may produce on the, mind 
through the organs of bearing, every one must 
confess that the greatest charm of music lies 
In that which we call vocal. Nothing can 
cone IB competition with the buinan voice; 
wind instruments resemble it in a small degree, 
but they articulate nothing. Let us think 
only of the inflections of that voice, which be- 
longs to a good singer! I will cite only one 
amongst the known proficients at Paris, iMa- 
demoisellc Colbroon. I never heard any wo- 
man in Italy superior to licrj I prcfor her 
inftnitely to Mesdames Todi, IVIara, and Bns- 
tardella, all tbreeequally known and estimated 
by the amateurs at Paris. I may cite Notari 
in a caveCisre of Griselda, which I have often 
heard him repeat, whose voice is most perfect, 
and many others of equal merit; it always 
appeared to me, as I listened to them, that 
they were to the most famous Sopranos of Italy 
what ao excellent miniature painter is to Ri 
gaud, Liotard, or Latour. Only compare a 
toncert composed of the proficients whom I 
have namedy with those we bear at the French 
Opera! 

I arrived from Italy, where I had heard and 
followed the first proficients, such as Caffarelli, 
GisiellOy Aprile, &c. I was at a concert in 
Paris where Geliote performed two of his most 
liiFoarite pieces, and which he sang best of 
may: he did not take then frons Operas, but 
they were two cantatas of Felidor and Pygma- 
lian. The delight which the great Italian 
Sopranos had given me did not prevent my 
listening to Geliote with rapture; to a species 
of melody which leema entirely abandoned at 
the present day, and which the present genc- 
ratioo have not the least idea of. What magic 
la theire not in anch a voice \ Whit taste, what 
ia this anequalled singer I the only 



one through whose mouth I have been able^ 
since my return from Italy, not only to endore 
the French mufiic, but almost to become pas- 
sionately fond of it. If it had several such 
disciples as bimit would be equal to, and even 
rival the Italian music; hot be was thefoun- 
der of a school which bad only himself for a 
professor and a pupil. 

His singing in these two cantataa waa 
neither French nor Italian, it was a manner 
entirely by itself; he had, in a superior de- 
gree, what the Italians call i7/»or/(niefi/a eft coce^ 
or the art of condacting the voice, and kogth* 
ening out the cadences, a merit which he 
made known to the French singera of thai 
time. In the memoirs of Marmontel, Geliote 
occupies a place worthy of 'envy, that of the 
happiest among mortals! Such is he there 
described; while so many others, happy in 
appearance only, are little so in reality. Dur* 
ing the life of a certain Emperor, but whose 
name I cannot now well recollect, who had 
reigned fifty years with glory, he could only 
count, amidst all his long career, one fortnight 
of happiness. Geliote, from the moment of 
his birth to that of his death, experienced 
unalterable felicity. This is an example^ 
amongst many others, of distributive justice, 
against the chancca and caprices of fortune. 

What can be saiJof a serious Italian Opera^ 
Every body knows that it dissipitea theenmu 
of five long hours in transforming the theatre 
into a place of rendeivous, and atttemhUea 
divided into boxes, where instead of li&teaing 
they play, eat and drink, or cooverse. They 
only lay down their cards to come forward and 
hear one recitative, accompsinied by two or 
three airs, or a du9 sang in a superior manner, 
but not played, by an excellent Soprano cr A 
Prima Donna! 

Of what use is the serious Italian Opera im 
exercising interesting composition and goad 
writing ? That, for instance of ApostoloZ^eno, 
and above all, Metastasio, since they are nal 
listened to, and cannot be listened to, by their 
want of stage effect, and the entuU caused by 
their long recitatives. 



The comic Opera^ which hat all the def< 
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of tbe«enuii«Opcr«, and is iqaally Iubj^, h 
3^et more insupportable; because the play of 
the actors has iieither eleganco, natore, nor 
dignity; and wants ihu lircly gaiety of t lie 
Ffencb comic Opera ; it is bombastic and often 
ridicttious : and bow can the actors make the 



audiiiDce listen to those miserable pi«c(ts, in 
which we can scarce conceive how such men 
as Piccihi, Cimeroae, Sacchini, Paesiello, and 
Paer, would even associate their scientific har- 
ntony and seductive melody! 



THE EMIGRANTS. 



** Do not <^ry, dear papa," said the littlr 
Juliet as she clung round her father's kneej 
•< mamma will 8oo!i cornr back." 

Mr. Beriton clapped the child wiMi <»molion 
to hi=» heart, while the tears silently fl *wcd 
ft-om beneath a shade that covered hi* c>"ej., 
now liiounifully closed from the glorious light 
of the sun; day and night were alas equally 
unknown ; and the smiles or tears of his be 
loved wife and child alike unpcrreived by him 
who bad till within a few months experienced 
from the effects of the f -rmcr the only conso- 
lation during V is unmerited misfortunes. 

Itta few minutes Mr«*. Beriton entered the 
cottage; pale and exhausted, she sunk in a 
chair. Juliet ran towards her with infantine 
delitrht, and taking hold of be r hands iritd to 
climb on her knee; her mother averted her 
face in the hopes of conrealicg tears that gHs- 
tened in spite of her efforts to restrain them ; 
in turning her head she met the melancholy 
countenance of her husband; she immediately 
cou<^uered the emotion that seemed before to 
ovr^Ypower bcr, anc^ advancing towards him, 
inquired ih the kindest accents whether he 
bad wanted any thing during her absence? 
Wr. B^riton, pressing her hand, replied in the 
Bcgatif e. A (silence of a few minutes succeed- 
ed. At last, after some hesitation, he inquired 
if her walk had been sncccssful ? ** Belter, my 
dear," answered Mrs Beriton, with the forced 
tccenU of cheerfulness, " than I could h ve 
expected; and 1 trust I shall in a month's 
time have the comfort of seeing you enjpy the 
aea breeses, and deriving from them that be- 
nefit it is my daily prayer you may experience." 
In saying these words, and casting on her hus- 
band a look ekpressive of the tenderest affec- 
tion and concern, Mrs. Benton hurried out of 
the room to indulge for a few minutes the 
•motions she could no longer repress. But 



ere I continue my narrative, I will request 
ray readers to look back a few years, and re- 
I race the circumstances that led to Mr. and 
Mrs. Beritou's present situation and misfor- 
tunes. 

As Mr. Cleland, after a confinement of some 
months in France (during the dreadful revo- 
lotion), was hurrying in the gloom of the 
evening, disguised by the assistance of a kind 
friend, to reach a packet that was to waft him 
once more to hi^ long regretted home and 
country, he pissed through a narrow lane, 
his mind agitated by the fear of discovery and 
the various ideas that alternately assailed him, 
he felt his coat slightly detained by a fctblc 
btnd, and turning round, beheld a child who, 
in French accents, implored his assistance. 
Mr. CMaud, during liis coafiucnent, had suf- 
fered so many hardships, and heard and wit- 
nessed such dreadful cruelties committed by 
the inhabitants of France, that his soul revolt- 
ed at the name of a Frenchman, and hardened 
a heart which till then h-.d always been alive 
to the cry of distress ; he shook off the child*s 
hand, and continued his pace for a few steps, 
when he felt the pang that alwaji attends • 
feeling mind in the nonperformance of a doty 
it has been accustomed to. He cat t a glance 
of inquiry towards the spot he had passed; 
and beheld a sight that instantly recalled him. 
The poor little mendicant, enfeebled with the 
want of food, had in his rude repulse feWea 
agaiust the step from which she had risen to 
implore his assistance, and was supporting 
herself against the wall, the blood trickling in 
large drops from her fofehead. Mr. Clelatd 
hastened towards her, but ere he had finished 
binding his handkerchief across her temples, 
the child, from debility and loss of blood, 
fainted. In the greatest distress (delay beinf 
of the utmost inportanct to his escape ud 
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libtrtj), be knew DOt how to act ; to abaadon 
the little unfortunate in her preaent aitaatioD 
vat repugnant to bit hoinaae hearty and to i 
wait ber recovery perhaps hit ruin. After j 
fame bcaitatioo he koocked afaintt the daor ' 
of the booae from the atepa of which the child 
bad firat claimed hit notice; it was opened 
hj a man wh<»ae countenance bore the stroui;- | 
at marka of ferocity, and who demanded with * 
Tnl^ar insolence what he wanted ? I 

Mr. Cleland at first shrunk back from his 
sava^ appearance ; but recollecting himself, | 
requested a few drops of water to restore the : 
•iterable being he supported. | 

« Not I,** aaid the hardened wretch with an \ 
osth; *'ahe has asked for that before, and 1 1 
have jnst beat my wife for attempting to give j 
her some. Thanks to Vhe la libertef she ts 
tbe last of that proud family I vowed to be ' 
reveagfd on. Her father and molhcr, the 
Marquis and Marchioness, were guillotined 
yesterday; but the being too young to be 
thonght of any conaequence, was suffered to 
escape. And I he poor little fool thought, at 
nj wife had Rurat d her, she should find relief 
here; but 1 aoon ended her hopes in that 
mpcctf not a morsel of bread shall any one 
Wlonging to me give to the child of the man 
I baled," 

Mr. Cleland turned from the wre'ch with 
disgust, while he shuddered with horror at 
bis diabolical expreaaion of mind aad coun- 
tcaaoce. Tbe violence with which he shut 
the door recalled the fleeting seases of the nn- 
fertanate child, whose deep sobs of distress 
were now no longer unheeded by Mr. Cleland, 
wba Inving no time to deliberate, in the en- 
thasiaaa of the moment, wrapped her in the 
hrgccoat which served for his disguise, and 
with precipitate steps hurried to the place 
af appointment. When he arrived there 
alt was in a atate of confusion ; the packet 
was on the point of sailing ; a moment^s delay 
laager would have been fatal to his escape. 
The owner of the packet being his friend, he 
was by his adroit maaagement admitted into 
the crowded vessel, while athcra less fortunate 
jirtre vainly entreating the same indulgence. 

So momentottfl was his entrance into the 
•hip, that hia mind waa a perfect chaoa from 
the feeHags that ' Im4 wHbia the last hoar 

iTa.xjar/.Fe/. r/-ar.«. 



agitated him; nor did he recover his usual 
presence of mind till the hateful shores of the 
country he had suffered so much in were faat 
receding^ from hia view : he then rememberad 
his little companion, whom he had not relin- 
quished, and who had clung to him in wild 
dismay during bis short struggle to gain ad- 
mittance on board tbe vessel. Opening bis coat 
be now relieved ber fears, and was more at 
liberty to view a countenance which till now 
his peculiar situation had not permitted him 
to attend to. H e was astonished at tbe beauty 
which shone through so many disadvantages ; 
for though covered with the meauest garments, 
and pale and enfeebled from the effects of grief 
and the want of proper nouriihmenty yet tha 
elegance of her countenance and gracefulness 
of her form plainly indicated that the descend- 
ed from no mean origio. Falling on her knees, 
and rising her mild eyes bathed In tears, with 
innocent earnestness she entreated him not 
to leave her. Mr. Cleland had no such in> 
tention, and even had such a thought snj;gest- 
ed itself, he had, in making her the companion 
of his flight, rendered it an impossibility ; he 
therefore lost no time in relieving her anxiety, 
and procuring her a small quautily of nourish- 
ment, which he administered with the tender- 
ness of a father, and soon after was rewarded 
in aeeiug the little exhausted sufferer sink 
into a rrfreahing slumber. He gazed on the 
sleeping innocent while his thoughts fondly 
reverted to his long lamented home. Was hia 
beloved wife alive ^ If so, how was her affec- 
tionate heart distracted with feara for his life 
and aafetyl Now did his fancy fondly pourtray 
the happiness of their meeting ; and under the 
influence of thb pleasing vkioa his harrassed 
frame found relief in a temporary alumber by 
the side of hXt protegee* 

Mr. Cleland was a clergyman of tha most 
exemplary character, and blesaed with a wife 
in every respect worthy to be bis partner 
through life ; he was In possession of a small 
living in tbe western part of England, but 
having no family (except a nephew wham ha 
had adopted) he lived in the gre^teat comfort 
and reapectability, beloved by his neighboura, 
and alDMat adored by the poor, to whom ho 
was the consoling CrioBd and geaerooi heno» 
factor. 

Bb 
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,tM4 C2iflr<N^» tb« son of ttis pnlron, tlie 
E«#l ef D— — (tt> whcNn Mr Cletsad bad iic«>D 
the mtoai afficliutt«U at well a« tke mont at. 
(eultyc #f tators), betnf niddealy attacked 
wUh a daiiferoas iltcicac In Fram^e, whicli 
coanlry be waa tbcn viaitinf for liin amine. 
iBfB% tlw Earl, in tlie vreateM affliction, e«. 
tprated Mr. CHard lo liaalea to tii<t «on, and 
by bifl prrtetire alleristc (be inquietude be 
iMnit aatiM-aliy feel in sacb a sttualion, at 
tended mily by atraaerrt. 

There needed no frreater indocement tban 
tb« a0Nrtio« fce bad always experienced for 
t**rd Cliffard, to ba»len Mr Cleland** de- 
partwre. He arrived in P«ris after « iiig ibe 
lUmoft expedition, and fooiid tbe yoiinf 
noblcinaii fWwly reroreHng, bat in a state 
of tbe almost dcbilily. 

Mr. ClelftDd intimated (be condition of bis 
ion to tbe Earl, who immediately requeated be 
misbt, if iKMible, be bron^t to Eng:«B<l, at 
tbe tame time lamentiiif tbe impo»«ibility of 
attending Lord CHfibrd bimaelf, owii)|^ to tbe 
critical atate of alTaira in France ; (bat L«dy 
D— waacx(remely aaxiona for tbe safety of 
ber ton, and depended on Mr. CIHand*t nsin|( 
every exertion fur a speedy departure. Tbi« 
letttr Mr. Clcland carefully concealed from 
Ma papily wboaenervea were in tbat irritable 
t|»t«aa lo prcdade all knowledge of any Ibing 
unpleasant* 

Appearancet now became trnly alarming in 
Barit, and every iudiridoal became fearful of 
tafety. It waa in vaia Mr. Clalaud urged tbe 
pbysiciana to permit tbeir departure, tbey 
guv^U aatbeirdeotikd •pibtoB, tbat it would 
bnsard in tbe extreme tbe life of tbeir patient^ 
nor coubl he doubt tbe truth of tbeir aater- 
tioo, aa bia pupil daily decreated in ttrengtb, 
«nd teemed alowly tinking into n« untimely 
prnve. Covfined to • ai<k chamber, Lard 
OfA>9d waa totally igUMrant of the dreadful 
cirtumttaMCt Ihml were daily laklug plane \m 
Varia» and tho«gh Mr. Oelaad^H mind waa 



nandtd hit fodHiga too well to permit bia 
CMiatcaaooe lo exprmt tbcm^ and had by 
UmioMMa the ootitlbctio* of beholding the 
uofortunaie youth fne from ItmKs that 
i»*it hoau ahoUc hie M^lMbted coMlitotiou, 
jiid rendered hia Inat momenlt truly diatwM. 



ittf^; by bis paternal^ care he expired in bin 
arnia des( (n(e of evrry concern, hut not ve» 
ceiving bia pareuta* hicsaiag, to whom ho 
end uf ted, by Mr. Cleland, every affectionnta 
remembrance tbey could dvtire from one tbey 
h d I red ao murh. Mr. Cleland, aft^r per* 
for/ning the fkainfal Urk of ac<|uaintlng the 
rnrl with (be mel'nrholy cvunt, collected 
j what pap'^rt and property bad betooged to 
Lord CiifTord, and prepared ibr hit d''ptr- 
tnre ; but be foond Ib'ta no eaay tatk, h*i 
p.ipera and properly were aeisftd; aud re- 
g^rdleta uf bis tolemn atterliona of innocence, 
he wnt (by tbe order of wrelcbit acarcely 
knowing right fri»m wrong) thrown into 
prison, where far many montbt be eudured 
every bardabip and oppreatiun, and where be 
might have remained much loneer, had not a- 
fiiend, by bis exertions, effected hit etcape, 
at already mentioned. 

When Mr. Cleland awoke from tbe mod 
refretbing tluntber be bad exporiencid for 
many m ntbs, he found tbe vessel bad made 
a rapid progretsi and that tbe cliflt of Al- 
bion once more met bit enraptured view; 
Init a few more hours elapsed and he trod 
again bit native shore: the nrtlcat eflTuitont of 
bis little companion were unattended to, to 
great was bit impatience and so varied bit 
feelingt. The lirtt ten milea were paated in a 
tilence bit as^itated mind could not avoid $ 
but (be pleasing remarks aud innocent grati- 
tude of bit little protoget by degreet hraughl 
him to aome recollection and calmnew, and 
rendered bim more equal tu the aeeiag a ft- 
mily he bad been ao long ettranged from. W» 
wHI past aver the traoaportt of auah a mediagy 
and tnflice it to aay beuxperieoi^d a moat 
joyful reception ; nor waa the lilt^tmigmul 
unnoticed in the delightful teene. 

Adeline (for that wat the orphan^a nameV 
caroaaed and treated with malemal tondeeneta 
by Nrt. Cleland, loat all remembranue of htf 
own country, and the cruel traalnMOt ahe had 



ngitatfd by a IhouaMd feura, yet he comW there experienced; though at thuea leurt oT 



tineere affection would ^1 at the reeulloetkm 
of the faU of her Mihappy pareutt. ^like dftrid* 
ing the cureand tenderuftuof Mr. and MrkCI»» 
laftd, with their «ephew, Mr.Beritou, aono# 
wua a ttmufer to the hoaona of Adoline, and ia 
grutoftti uttcitoM !• Nr kM heMl)»t«i% 
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md plea^^inf improvement m the various 
ctudies Mrp. Cielaixl kiu41y iostitictrd htr in, 
ber dvkf ghded ofi in peacrful bappinew ; oo* 
did tbi« r.lni meet any iuterniptlun tiik the 
^jlb of Mrs. Ct^l:Mid,wli« expired aft'-r a short 
lllnrts it» Adt line's arnifi : thi" h^any irr*:- 
nediable los« raqaired a!l her fortHade ta sap- 
port; Khe hnd nut on*y to regret a k<nd bene 
Actress, but a tMider aflictmiiate aiolber, fur 
•ach to her had Mrs. Cli>land always prov< d. 
Still A«!eliMe remembered there was one ti. 
whom thtM deprivation was <vrn adore afflict 
ittfr, thert-fiir<', exerting tliat rrsignation ^i 
^eo inculcated by licr late worthy friend, she 
cndcavoared all in lier power to alleviate the 
sufferings of Mr. Cleland. Theic kind atten- 
tioM, w;th the ass stance of hie nephew (..ad 
tine, tb« never- foiling rcatortr of peace to 
every mind that bends in calm resignation to 
Divine Providence), received therrdae reward, 
and content oace more became a resident ia 
Ibeir dwdUng. 

Mr. Beritoe coeld not be an innMie in the 
lamily, and remain an unconcerned spectator 
«f the gracef jl atiaiumeats and personal beau- 
ties of Adeline, and their mutual attachment 
waa a sauree of the slacereat >>y to Mr. Cle- 
Itrndp who,, tkee yeara after the death qf his 
arife, united them by the most indissoluble 
Ilea. Their hsff iaess for some time coatiuaed 
■lUAterrup'ed, and was during that period 
•Vgpaiented by the birth of a daughter : but, 
nias ! constant felicity is not the lot of mortals, 
jUnd Mr. ao4 Mrs. Reriton were con? inced of 



this truth by the sudden dteth of Mr.^ €le>* 
laud*s patron, Lord D" ■ , whi«li>w«s ithorCif 
after followed by the dea4h of rhe uorvhf 
pctor, who departed from this world wMh 
no other regret than the leaving those whtf 
had been, dvring hia life, as dear to him ae 
his o«n chiidien, dcstiture and riitndttss ; ft>r 
had it pleased Heaven to b&ve can tinned the Hf€f 

f Lord D - , Mr.Clelaud was well conviiieedf 
he would have trausierred the living to hii^ 
Of phew, whu had till new been hiscarate; 
•>ut circumstancca were sadly rever»ed by h;# 
death; tbe rectorship was in the gift ofan^ 
uther, with whom Mr. Bcritoa had no i;ii' crest; 
and upon inquiry, he found it already dit« 
posed of to a per^iun who would not nttd hi0 
-t^fistance, in^endit'g to perAirm the dnt]f 
himself; in this respect Mr. and Mn* Beritoir 
were not much disappointed, as it would have 
been painitil to their feelings to ha%'e re- 
mained longer in a pUce where they ha<f 
lost their more than parents ; therefore has- 
lening their departjure, by disposing of what 
iittle furniture they could net conveuieutly 
mc.re,and taking leuvsof the lMndrini*gers,«ih4 
f(i Honed the chaitfe with blettinga and tenrsi 
they set ofi for London, hoping in tbat large mew 

ropohs Mr. B rilou would easily procure tm* 
ploy men t ; and soon nfler their arrival having 
settled themselves in a smalt bat neat and eon* 
venient lodging, tkey placed an adverilni^ 
ment in tbe papers for a cnraey.' 

(re b€ cancluded in am nent.) 



WIDOW LATELOVE IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND. 



Mm. Ediiob, 
Iw the hope that through tbe channeT of 
yonr widely circnUting Magazine, I may be 
enabled to contradict a false and scandahins 
report which has l»een propagated concerning 
me, by a parcel of pitiful youug Birts, 1 ven* 
ture to rr quest your invertiou of this letter. 

1 Mn, 8.r,tbr the third time, a widow, and ta 
nqr great martiQcation, likely to continue so j a 
ttatter that will doubtless surprise you, when 
i have informed you that 1 an juat tbo fa*^ 
•bionable age, that 1 possMB a lar^ge fortnna 
twi^Mj atn^ mm^ diaposil, and thai wUik 



I respect to my person^ good eyce, g9od tM^ 
a slight genteel Agure, aad' a certain je ni 
jotf 9aei^ have gniaed me the afipcHstten of 
the fiMoinating widow Latelove ; au«l yet wiMi 
all these adf aatages^ mortilytnf a« the n* 
Jcnowledgment isy I meat confess t« yuu^ 

" That nobody comes to woo."^ 

But let me hnsten to explain %ot yon tW 
reaaon^f this stranfo neglect^ whinh pnaft 
ceeda entirely torn the nimrt I am iti e iiti 
i« the beglnninf of »y letter, thatmj^ tempai^ 
htm acttaUy enuvadflho dcntii^iDjr iturm htH^ 
Bb^ 
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Wadi ; and m a little aketch of my history will 
«fi«ctually conviace yon of the foUity of this 
report, wiih your permissloiiy 1 will relate it. 

I was ao only child, and in my girlish days, 
a perfect Lydia Languish ; a onarriage of lore 
was, ia my opioioo, the summum bonum of 
human happiuets; and a marriage of lovo I 
was determined to make. Before I had at- 
tained my 8i¥teeoth year, I had two suitors, 
the/ one a gra^e sensible man about thirty, 
whose person it must be owned, was agree- 
able, and whose fortune was rery large ; but 
I disliked him very much for two or three 
reasons ; the first was, that he had taken care 
to secure the approbation of my frieadp, a 
step which, in my opinion, plainly prored him 
to be totally devoid of dtlicacy and refinement ; 
secondly, when I lost my little French dog, 
Cmsfondra, he did not appear at all to sym- 
pathize in my. grief on the occasion ^ and 
whfn, in a few days afterwards, 1 had one 
sent me, the most beautiful little creature in 
the universe, he had the presumption to tell 
me that the price asked for it was exorbitant, 
mnd that, when ihousaads of my fellow-crea- 
tures were in waut of bread, it was, in his 
•pinion, absolutely sinful, to devote such a 
som to to idle a purpose ; and he concluded, 
hy wtodutly hoping, ihat I would oblige him 
hj. bestowing the half of it on a woman who 
Ibad just had the misfortune to lose her hus- 
band and two fine children, as well as all that 
she was possessed of, by fire. Now you know, 
Mr. Editor, if she had had any feeling she 
^ovld not have survived such complicated 
misfortunes ; and to administer to the neces- 
•ities of a being devoid of sensibility, would 
Imve been such a sin against sentiment, that 
1 could not, possibly prevail npoa myself to 
ht guilty of, and I said so ; but had I boeo 
^v seven years the man*s wife, he could not 
liave taken upon himself to lecture me more 
Araely^ 1 retorted In the same style, and we 
parted in high anger on both sides. 

He was scarcely gone when Mr. Plastic 
(my other lover), was announced. I had not 
•een him for ten days, and he waa ignorant of 
th« loss I had sustained of my sweet little 
CcsscfuCra ; never shall 1 forget the sympathy 
with which he nsoorned her fate, nor the 
charming compliments which he paid to my 



sensibility on the occasion ; I pvid dear, how. 
ever, for the pleasure which 1 experteaced in 
mixing my tears with his \ lie pressed ardently 
for an immediate union, I consented, and is 
two nights sAerwards eloped in a style which 
I defy any heroine of them all to outdo. We 
were married, and for three weeks our felicity 
was unbounded. 

This blissful state was terminated by Mr. 
Plastic*s having occasion (or money ^ the 
good-natured world in its report of my for- 
tune, had trebled what I actually possessed, 
and as money was the last thing I had sop- 
poced my husband would have troubled biai- 
I self about, I never mentioned the sul>)ect to 
him. 

But conceive my mortification, when I 
found that the possession of the idol of his 
soul, as he had oAen termed me, was bat a 
secondary consideration, and he dropped ex- 
pressions of anger and disappointment which 
petrified me ; he recovered his temper, bow* 
ever, almost immediately, and af^er apologix- 
ing for his warmth, he proposed that we 
should, as soon as we could arrange matter*, 
retire into the country ; a plan, which, si 1 
had formed the most delightful ideas of love 
and a cottage, met with my perfect appro- 
bation. 

One weeVs resisdence at Clump HslI (for 
so our habitation was named), completely de> 
stroycd my csstles in the air; instead of an 
elegant cottage, furnished with the grestest 
taste and simplicity, our mansion seemed 
coeval with the flood, and the fomiture wsf 
apparently of the same date with the building \ 
instead of bowers of roses, our gsrden was 
ornamented with yew representatives of our 
first parents, swans cut out in box, sad a 
variety of other uncouth figurca; and our 
prospects, in the contemplation of which I 
had promised myself the grestest pleasure^ 
conaisted for several miles round of a barren 
flat. 

Completely disguated with my habitatioUi 
1 signified to Ma. Plastic my aetonishaieBt 
that he should ever for a moment have syp- 
'posed it possible for a woman of my eJegaat 
ideas, to exist in .a slate of the most bsrbsroas 
rusticity, and peremptorily declared my iotea« 
tioB ol leaving it immcdittcly} but 1 worn 
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fonnd fkat my gentle intte, wfcoto heart 1 Irad 
lappoflfd vaa tbe seat of seiiMibilUy, was 
Biterly devoid uf all feeliii|^. It was liis plea- 
tore, be told me, thai I iibaiild remain where 
Iwt«, and I would find it ike wisest thiBJcI 
coolddo to acquiesce io his will ; to disobey 
it, iudeed, was nut iu my power ^ but 1 took 
care literally to follow Swift^s advice, fur I 
Derrr uid auy thiug be desired without mur- 
narjng. Three years rolled on, aud but for 
the pleasure which I found in perpetually 
contradict iag Mr. Plastic, 1 should certaioty 
have died of eaavi. At the end of that time 
be was seized with acorop!aint for which the 
Bstb waters were. prescribed by bin physi. 
ctsD, and I accompanied him thither. Re- 
stored once more to society, 1 took care to 
benefit by my fi-eedom, and instead of con- 
fioing myself to my lyrant*4 sickroom, I wus 
soon the life of the fashionables, with which 
Bath was at that time filled. Mr. Plastic 
rtred and threatenrd in vain \ I coolly re- 
nioded bins, that bis fits of passion would 
only retard his recovery; be refused me 
Boney, but I made no scruple of usinf; the 
privile|r« of running him in dt bt, which I d;d 
to a large amount ; and one moi ning while we 
vere at breakfast, ray milliner, mercer, d:c. 
presented tbeir bills, which Mr. Plastic had no 
Moner cast bis eyes over, than he threw him- 
iflf into n rage that occasioned the breaking 
of a blood-Tcsaely and he instantly expired. 

1 was a good deal shocked at tliis event, but 
1 consoled myself by reflecting that it was en- 
tirely his own fault, in giving way to a vio- 
lence of temper which he -onght to have taken 
pains to check ; and I firmly resulvcd to take 
warning by bis example^ aud never a! lowed 
any circnmatancc to put me in a passion. 

Well, Mr. Editor, I was once more free, and 
I was fully determined never again to wear 
the fettcra of Hymen, unless tbey were hand- 
somely gilt, and indeed no opportunity soon 
presented itself of enabling me, as the phrase 
is, to make an e;ccellent match. 

Mr. Rupee, a m«a of immense property, 
•olicited my band ; my frienda indeed shook 
tbd^ beads, and hinted that beside the dispa- 
rity of o«r ages, and the badness of Mr. Ro- 
pce^s coifititatippy, there were rcasoot why I 



could not expect much happiness with bira. 
His wealth bad been acqnired in the East, and 
it was said Uiat qualms of conscience seldom 
suflTered him to sleep in quiet. Now yon mu«t 
know I hate scandal, and beside?, if there 
even was some truth in tb? story, I considered 
that we could have aeparate apirtmrnts; in 
short, we were married, and the style of East- 
ern luxury in which we li%'ed, rendered me fur 
some time perfectly h 'ppy. 

Unluckily fur me, my p!nn of srpara*e apart- 
ments did nut meet with Mr. Rupee^s ap'pruba- 
tion; and though I shc«n!d not have minded 
acting in opposition to his will, yet I had many 
reasons for not coming to an open rupture 
with him. Large as my jointure waa, he poa« 
sesned the power of making it still larger, and 
every attention on my part was fure to be re-* 
warded by some magnificent prraent ; but yet 
the want of rest, for nnforton«tely the story 
was true enough, would soon hnve worn me 
out, if I had not hit upon ■ plan to procure 
some. 

Mr Rnpee was interdicted the use of wine, 
as the fscnity declared, thai it was hi;;bly iu* 

I jurious to him *, nevertheless be liked a chrer« 
ful glass, and 1 noticed that when be indnlgi'4 
iu any little excesa be always slept bet:er; 
now ai there is nothing so conducive to bea'tli 
aa sleep, and as a certain quantity of Madeira 
always made him sleep, I thought myself fairly 
justified in engaging him to break throogh the 
milk and water regimen prescribed for bim^ 
and if 1 did not succeed in prolonging his life, 
1 at least rendered him somttbiog happier 
while he did live, for as bis devotions l» 
Baccbns bi>came more fervent, bis conscience 

[ was less troablesome. He died in about six 
montht after onr marriage, and lelt mesa rich 
aa avarice itself coold deshref aad aa I wae 
folly determined on evincing to the world the 
strength of my attachment towards biro, I 
caused a sumptuoua monnroeat to be erected 
to his memory, and persevered during the 
usual time in all the formalities of widowhood 
with the most rigid dccomai. 

At length I returned to the gay world } anA 
in tlie enjoyment of my liberty, and every 
luxury that wealth could purchase, I (br tOiM 
time fancied myself perfectly liappj. 
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Aiiion](9t the crovd of admirers who paid 
koma§^e to uy charms and my wealth, vrti* Mr. 
LaUlaveitbe presumpiivt he.r to au earldom ^ 
U u true that he w«« ratheradvarced in years, 
but Uie noblemau who k< p» bin o«t of it was 
•o nmch older tl»al the chanect Wf re couKider- 
ably ia Mr. LncUtve's favour. Thia ciimro- 
ilaoce^ frankly Ape^^kin^, was the aole reawii 
which iudttccd mv lobetiuw my hand upon 
him; but I t^ok care nut to add my fortuue 
totbegif, thulbai prudcuce aufficteut to 
keep 10 mya if. 

Mr. Latelove^ character was Te^-y different 
to that of cither of my furnter husbands -, be 
was dcTotcd to the pleasures of ihe tahk, but 
next (o ihem I believe he loved me ; and us 
he was au easy t^ nipered guod uatured man, 
ue lived very weU loge. lier. 

My huppiueis, however, received a ccnsi- 
derable check by the marri..gr of Mr. Lat love*s 
^ttude, the En; I, who in bis »ixiy-foarth year 
U>t>k a helpmate from his dairy. 1 hoped, 
iiuwever, that thia mairiage was not hkely to 
produce auy heir.^; but 1 was minlakcn ; in 
less than a yeav the Countefw preseuted her 
Lord with a son, and thus my hope» of a title 
vere annihiUied. 

Mr. Latelos'e was as much vexed As myself 
•t this event; but a favourite dish had the 
power at any tioia to console him, and he 
eagerly cudcavuured to h>6e in good eating the 
remembrance of his dis:i|ipuintmeut. The 
phyaiciau', however, highly disapproved of 
his conduct J they asf^m-ed him that there was 
but one way to save his life, and that was by 
adheiiHg to temperance; and as my influence 
with him was well known, I was streutiousSy 
solicited to exei t it, but as L was fuilycooscious ' 
that Mr. LateloveV onl> enjoy oMnts Irere those 
of eating and dnoki^f, and as life withovt en- 
joymful ii not worth h ving, I declined iotrr- 
liriug. Uis faoiily behaved rather impeHi- 
penily, and bii>tod that I frhewed want of fed- 
iuff and affcetioo for him ; but 1 wae satisfied 
nith my own conduct^ and you know, Mr. 
Editor, The corutioui mind, u its ousn tntful 



One day Mr. Latelovc cat a bason of turtk 
with more appetite than he usaaliy shewed ; 
and he declared to me that he firmly believed 
the physicians were feois, fur he felt himself 
moefa better ; and as he did not think so hour 
or two*s study would hurt him, he desired me 
to give him a large manuscript on the art of 
Cookery, which was principally composed of 
receipts that had belonged to his grandmother, 
which he iot« nded at some time or other to 
publish, but he had hitherto been deterred by 
the trouble which he should hive in editing 
it. He observed to me, as 1 placed it before 
him, that he should in a mouth or two set 
about it is long projected task, for that it wal 
a pity to keep snch vatnablc knowledge from 
the bulk of mankind. 1 left him to his liter* 
ary labaurs, bnt in iess than half an hour I 
was summoned to the drawing-room ; he bad 
been seized with a fit of apoplexy, and bcfbrt « 
we could procure auy medical assistance be 
expired. 

And now, Mr. Editor, that I have ran through 
the whole of my matrimonial adventures, yov 
will, 1 hope agree with me, that I have nothing 
to rc^Toach myself with ; you may perhsps 
wonder, as I have certainly nt>t been vrry 
happy in the conjugal slate, why I should wish 
to enter it again ; hut the fact is, I am of aa 
active disposition, I cannot exist without a 
pursuit; and matrimony fnriiishes one with 
»uch charming resources for killing time,tkst 
a husband is, upon the whole, rather a desira- 
ble sppcndage ta a woman of spirit. I there* 
fore throw down my gauntlet, and if amongst 
your numerous readers there should be one 
bold enough to take It up, he will find the por« 
trait I have drawn of myself, in the beginnlDg 
of my letter, a faithful likeness. Two requt- 
sites only 1 must insist upon— birth and edu- 
cation ; as to every thing else I am no bossterv 
but f will venture to say, let my future j;psfa*l 
temper and disposition be what tbey may, be 
will meet with hit natcb in 

LSCINSA LATBLOTIt 
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VOVAGES AND TRAVELS IN SARDINIA. SICILY. MALTA, fcc. IN .8,,. 



BY JONN GALT. 



I^VtT41ffTI1fOPLC. 
Trb extent and grandeur of tliis famoot 
■etropolift bore beea greatly exafg:r rated. In . 
iteadof being, according to some trtveUcrs, 
twenty Englikb miles in circa inference, 1 
doubt if it be near Iwelvp. Were llie port, 
with the chanurl of the Bogphoruii, reduced 
ta the breadth of tbe Thamea, pi-rliajis, with 
allGalata, Pera, and Sruiari, Cowtaniinople 
would not be equal to two-tbirds « >f London j 
andil in nof, like Loudon, turroundtd wiib a 
radiance of rilUj^ev. 

Pi^a/a/*pif.-.Ti:e population of Constanti- 
»0|i»e baa^ been as much over ra^cd 09 I be 
daifotioua. Th,7ac wbo lUit only the bicam 
»wtf«ll into a great error; far Ike appear- 
■Bceiotbero folly answei-n tbe ideaa that are 
fommonly rnterfaiued of lUe population. 1h 
ihtnppcr pari of tbe town, and in tbe >;lrectR 
»ot leading immediately to tbe markets for 
mcrchaadijEc ami provisioox, lliere is no 
bo»«lp, bu^ ia many places, an air of de- 
•olation. 

In toutbern climates, as tbe kandicrafta. 
■ea work in open sbops, a greaUr proper- 
*»« of the inhabitants are risible than with 
■«. Ia Constantinople, the worUbop* aie gc- 
■^Hy opfo to tbe streets. Consukriog the 
•Urb Palermo, tbe height of the buildings, 
wa the huddling manner in which the major 
rrtof the inhabitants live there, and com- 
^wiog them with (be appearance, generally, 
of Cowtaatittople, the structure of the bouses, 
*«i ibedbmeitic economy of the Turk3, I am 
iocliued to thiuk that the capital of Sicily 
^•otaiiiB ten lime} tbe nnml»cr, to the square 
aife, that CosatuitiDople does. If there be a 
BttlQan in London and iu aoburbs, there cer- 
Wily is not half that number in tbe whole of 
tW Ottoman metropolis^ including Scutari, as 
»dl M QalaU and Pern, with all the other 
little depcDdenciea connected with them, but 
k««wi to the inhnbitantt by other names. 

iffMsmnee ^tht Ci^jr.— The sttperb disUnt 
^••P«t ofConalantinople only lerves to rco- 
^ ■•«• •cnio tho dtMppointMtnt which 



arisei from its it»terior wretchedness. The 
«treit9 are/lthy, narro'*, nnd darkened by tho 
overh^ivf^ng bouse«. Few of the liouse>i arc 
co»Mrfieted of stone or brick. Tbe whole 
liabKaWe town, ifHled, maybe described at 
compOfKd either of lath and plaster or of tim- 
ber. The appearance of the homes is mean ; 
and many of them are much decayed. The 
state of the cujp'iU] accords with the condition 
and decline of tbe empire. 

Constantinople, seen from the hnrboor, 
greatly resembles London, seen from tho 
Thames. If it has no single feature com- 
parable to St. Paul's Cathedral, tbe greaf 
moschsare splendid edifices; and the effect 
of the whole view is greatly superior to nny 
that can be taken of London. 

Seraglios ^Tkt grand seraglio of the Sultan 
presents a confuted assemblage of ohjectJi, 
houses, domes, trees, and pavilions. Many 
I ' f the domes are surmounted with gilded orna, 
ments, and the view i« very elegant ; but there* 
is no central point of grandeur to rest on. 
The spectacle, however, tends to fill the mind 
with the fictitious imagrs of Oriental pomp. ' 
1 had not an opportunity of seeing the 
state apartments-, and the ladies having come 
infom tbesummerpalacr, permission to see 
tl!e other chambers of the inner court could 
not be procured. But a gentleman, who ouce 
I obtained nrre?s into the interior of the se- 
raglio, has described the harem to me as con- 
sisting of very rrdinary aparlmeuU. The (U>ot 
tf the principal room was covered witii f ur ' 
Englivh Bru sels carpets, of different jlat- 
terns ; and, in another, he saw a numberof 
English engravings. Bat nothing either rich 
or strange seemed to liwe stntrk his Aincy. 

Tbe pavilion ia which the Sultan recelvca 
the public visits of the Captsin Pashaw, h not 
dtiiicult of access. It is n neat little square 
ediike, surrounded with n colonnade of nn. 
polished marble, and crowned with a dome. It 
stands on the outside of the ancient en- 
battled wall of the gardens, looking tewardt 
Per*. Tbe ceilings between (be pillars and 
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tbe inaer buildiug, is di?idcd into quadrature*, 
painted dark blue. The divitiuns are gilded, 
and the walls are encrtistcd with porcelain 
and marble. Here tbe SuUaii reposes on a 
tbroae of silver, lulled by the murmur of tbe 
aca, the hum of the cities, aod »ound of a 
fuuotain that plays at bis feet. Notwithsland- 
log all the flitter, aud the costly »plendoor of 
tbe tbroof, few persons wouid prefer this 
pavilion to tbe temp'es in the far<l€os of 
Stowe. Ncvertbelens, it is a work of tvate, for 
it is consistent in all i(s pHrtfs, aud tbe subor- 
dination of parts is well preserved; but there 
is no object presented to the imagination. 

There are several summe/ palaces on the 
bauks of the Bospkorus. Tnken altogether, 
the residences of tbe Sultan form a truly im. 
perial t atablisbment : but tbe art of tbe laud- 
■cape-gardener is unknown nt Cvnttaniinople ; 
and tbe finest scc-ncry iu tbe world is neither 
▼alued nor admired. 

Buiidingt.'— The chief moschs are the great 
ornaments of this capiial ; but, though stately 
structurra, it is impossible to louk at them 
long without being disposed to think of old- 
fashioned capboards, where puncb-b^wls, turn- 



In point of workmanahip it is immensely in- 
ferior to Westminster Abbey. Ten thootsud 
men are said to have been employed in the 
constrnction of the St. Sophia, aud nearly six 
years were consumed in completing it. Tbs 
must remarkable of its ornaoMnts are eiKht 
columns of red porphyry,which A urelian placed 
originally in tbe Temple of the Sun, aud eight 
others of green porphyry, a gift from the ma- 
gistrates of Ephestts. It is two hundred and 
sixty-nine feet long, and two hundred and forty- 
three broad. 

Schools. — As in Christendom during the dark 
ages, a;sy learning that exists among iheTurki 
is poss'ssed by the priesthood. The schooli 
attached to tbe moschs founded by iheeuHans, 
may be regarded as institutions viuiilar to tKe 
colleges which were formerly connected with 
the Roman Catholic cathedrals. Several are 
supported by revenues arising from certain 
villages ur territorial endownterts ; bnt they 
chiefly d pend on allowances from tbe public 
income of the state. 

Hospitals — There are two hospitals in Pert 
for the plague; and iu Constantinople several 
for ordinary invalids. Except one for the in* 



cd upside-down, are surroundtd with inverted t; snne, I believethat all Ibe others are supported 
tea-caps, pepper-boxes, and candlesticks. by the Christians. 1 visited the Turkish bed- 

Mr. Canniug having procured a firman, to {i lam. The buildioET, on the outside, is plahi 
allow tbe British travellers to visit the moschs, '| and simple; but the court, around which the 
we assembled early in tbe morning, and, fol- j cells are constructed, is built of marble, sad 



lowed by a crowd of other carious strangers 
who availed them»clves of the opportunity, 
piocrcded to the celebrated St. Sophia. 

The present exterior of ihia building baa no 
architectural symmetry; it consists of clumsy 
buttresses, raised to preserve it from tbe efiferts 
of the earthquakes that have so often threat- 
ened it with total ruin ; and they conceal the 
whole of its original form. The interior, bow. 
ever, is very grand; the dome b&iug shallower 
than that of St. PauPs, has the appearance of 
being larger. Tbe supporters of the doma are 
ao arranged, aa to make the general effect re- 
sembic, in some degree, a va^t pavilion ; but, 
as a woik of scientific art, St. Sophia must be 
considered as a very clumsy structure. Tbe 
ornaments of the capitals of Ibeculumna seem 
designed rather to imitate feathers than the 
acanthus, and the native beauty of tbe marbica 
it nat enriched b^ nay sbtw of taste or akill. 



the arcades resemble those of the Royal Ei- 
change of London. Kever having seen the 
interior of a mad- house, 1 was gr.'*at I y shocked. 
Several of the patients, almost entirely naked, 

I were fastened by chaiai fixed to iron collars 
ronnd their necka, and sat at the grating of 
their windows, like^aavage animals in cages. 
The rooms were cleauly enough ; and I could 
not avoid noticing, that all the patients bsd 
learned to ask money, except one, who appear- 
ed to be depraved beyond the power of d«» 
script ion to delineate. In one of the cells a 
young man, who was iu a state of stupid ID^ 
lancholy,held out bis band instinctively. Hti 
face was pale, aud bis features assumed a slight 
cast of curiosity when we entered; bat there 
was no speculation in bia eyes. One of hit 
friends, who bad come to ace him» was using a 
number of artificea tonttract hie attention; bat 

' be continued regacdlctfly to glare, InaMUMT 
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cell, we met several ladieS) with tbeir slaTei 
and children, divert iuK themselves at the ex- 
peoce of a nerry madman. A youtig Turk, 
who was with them, collected paras for the 
eaterlaioment. A more facetious lunatic, as 
we passrd the door of his room, invited us to 
ester. His coantenance was cheerful, and he 
professed to be contended. The physician of 
Ibta hospital was an old, and, as far as beard 
served, a venerable personage. He told us, 
that there were four great classes of insanity, ' 
distinguished by tbeir causes : First, madness, 
which canae from fevers. Second, melancboly, 
irbich came from the fires in the city, or other 
great misfortunes. Third, phantasy, which 
raoie from wrong conceptions of the imagina- 



tion. Fourth, fits of delirium, which were 



prodnced by the magical devicea of enemies. 
The first kind uf insanity, he assured us, was . 
rarely cured} but the second and third, often 
and easily. The fourth, however, was incur- ; 
able, nuless the enchanter could be discovered, - 
and obliged to break up his spell ! { 

The Plagne.^^Yfhea the great population of 
this town is considered, the narrowness of the [ 
streets, the quantity of putrid matter con- I 
stantly lying in them, and the covered bazars ^ 
excluding the fresh air, it is not surprizing, in 
a cl.mate subject, occasionally, to extreme 
heals, that the inhabitants should often be 
visited by pestilence. The substance of the 
iofbrmation that 1 collected from a person ' 
who had endured the disease, and attended the ' 
infected for some time, in one of the hospitals, 
is as fallows:— The symptom first perceived 
by the patient, is a painful sensation, rcsem- j 
bling the pricking of a lancet, or the sting of an 
insect. The sensation is •• sharp, that, if it ' 
t«kes place in sleep, it never fails to awaken 
the person. Soon after, an obtuse pain is fett \ 
in the head, n fever ensues, and, in the course , 
of four and twenty hours, tumours make their 
appearance in the groin and armpits. If the 
disease Is to prove fatal, the patient never < 
again fAlls asleep, but the fever and tumours 
increase till he dies : otherwise, the head-ache 
and lever abate at the end of the Ibor-and- 
twenty hours, and be enjoys repose. Death 
faotrally takes place before the suppuration of 
the tnmonrs : when the suppuration has ar- 
rived at maturity, death is not apprehended ^ 



but it is a mistake to suppose that the patient 
after recovery, is not again liable to the dif* 
eaie. The great preventive of the contagion, 
is the interruption of the inttrcourst; but 
there is a species of vinegar, which, when, 
drawn up in the nostrils, is supposed to afford 
no small degree of security. It is called the 
vinegar of the four thieves, having been in- 
vented by four wretches of Marseilles, who, 
during the great plague there, entered and 
plundered the infected bouses with impunity. 
This fact seems to be universally admitted, 
that strong odours are of great utility in the 
prevention of the disease; the obvious infer* 
ence from which is, that proper fumigations 
wonid reduce ita violence. Fruits and humid 
substances, do not retain or communicate tbn 
infection; but all dry substances, and living 
animals, convey it \ and the latter ai^ liable, 
themselves, to the disease, the symptoms and 
progress of which are similar to those which 
lake place on the human subject. In the 
course of the malady, the patient mnst care- 
fully abstain from gross food of every kind, 
and also from crude fruits, living sparingly, on 
the most meagre diet. 

Barracks — ^Thc barracks of the janizsrien, 
and of the sailors, are laree and handsome 
building*, equal, both in appearance and neat* 
ness, to any in England. The arsenals are 
also worth seeing, although they do not furnish 
any thing for a descriptive pen. The dry dock 
was constructed, in the reign of the late Selim, 
by a Swedish engineer, who was, st the time, 
liberally encouraged ; but has since been ne- 
glected. 

BaiSors— The bacsrs are ef great length, 
commonly about twenty feet in width, lighted 
from the roof, with recesses on each side, in 
which the merchandize is displayed. Each 
recess is a shop, and tlie handsomest are sur* 
mounted with little domes. The shopkeepers 
sit cross-legged, on platforms, in front of their 
goods. The platforma serve also for counters. 
In many of the bazars the shops have small 
ware.roums behind. The Gieek and Armenian 
merchants retire to their private houaes befom 
sunset ; the Turks generally earlier; and thn 
gates are closed before dai*k. The bazars, far 
the most part, are the property of companies, 
who let out the shops to the merchanti* 

C e 
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Seveml beloof to the ffOTcniiBeii^, and are 
fcrmed by indmdualv ami coaip»«rf8. Stran* 
fC»B) from tke appearance ia the bazars, are 
apt 1o be at uracil deceiird witb revpect to tbc 
rkbea of tbU cnpital, as witb the population. 
A ▼ast qaantity of opened n)**rcbandice ig at 
OMe preaented to tbe eye ; for a bazar it a 
great vare-roon), ia wbicli lb« utockt of nifiny 
appear tt» Ibe property of one. People accus- 
toaMd to the detached shops of Loiidoo, large 
aod opuleat as tbey are, cannct pass, for tbe 
first* time, through tbe bez^irs of Constanti- 
nople, without an encotion of surprize; but, 
when, in subsfqnent visits, the sliops are con- 
aidercd iadiTid^ially, and tl.e prcbable value of 
their contents is estimated, with tbe nuovber 
of perseas apparently interested in them, the 
atock will be found comparatiYely very small. 
Antlquiiies. — In so great a city as Constanti- 
nople, and which has suffered less from its 
conquerors than is geoeraliy thought, there 
cannot bat be many curious reroaiiid, that tra- 
vellers neither hear of nor have an opportuni- 
ty of seeiug. Ot the hippodrome, only three 
<|f the offni^ents that decorated the middle of 
the area remain. The most eminent is tbe 
obelUk of granite, which atiU rests on four 
blockflof brocze, on a pedestal of white mar- 
lUv, adorned with has reliefs. The hieruely- 
phics oa the obelisk, who shall explain ? The 
baa relkfaseem to represent, or rather, as it [ 
9if kt be txpressed^ to reflect the appearance 
of the theatre when filled witb spectators. On 
Die hasanent of the pediMest, there ia the re- 
pacMWlstioti of « a^ectacle of the circus. Near 
the obelisk atanda the column of the brszen 
a p iptn l^, which ancioatly supported the go!den 
fripod c — i e c fa lcd to tbe Orscleof Delphos 
after the daimt of Xerxet. When M^tbomet 
Ibe Sfcond aede his trieaaphat entry into 
ConaCawtivople^ it ia aaid that aa he psssed 
• toeg wider this well-auihewticated firagmebt 
of aothfoity, he ahattered, with hia battle-axe, 
the jaw of e«e of the aerpcnta. All tbcir heads 
bavt aiace bees broken off. About as far from 
the etrpenla aa they are distant from ttie 
BgypdaB obeHshy stendf another obelisk, 
Witch was formerly covered with iMi-reliefs In 
hreoae. The apex ovtrhanga the base; and it 
la ewsdcBtly doomed to fhll aooe. In height 
Mid appearance it resenbkt the obelisk, near 



the Circus, in St. George*s Fields, London. 
I have seen two of the greti cisterns eonslrnet* 
ed for supplying the city antieutly with water. 
The one, which the Turks call' by a naaie de- 
scriptive of a thousand and one piUara, is dry, 
and occupied by silk twistera. It is a vast 
subterranean building. The roof ia sastaiacd 
by a triple tier of pillars, aa I was Uld; but 
only the third, and part of the aecood tiers, 
are above the earth. The other cistern is mors 
magnificcut, but not so ea»y of access, as it is 
under the house mid gardens of a Psshav. 
Although the vaulting, in several places, hm 
fallen in, it still serves to collect the water 
from the aqueduct. Tbe aquedoct, which 
briagt the main supply of water to Constanti- 
nople, ia a aolid and stately fabric. It psssci 
through tiM city like a great artery, frcm 
which the pipes of the public fountalcs- pro- 
ceed in ramifications like veins. It was ori- 
ginally planned by Adriaw, fur the a*« of By- 
zamioro, aud l>ore bis name till repaired by 
Valens. Justinian toik away part of the lesd 
for other buildings ; and in the reign of Hera- 
clius, it suffered still greater injuries. Sali- 
man the Magnificent rebuilt it almost entirely) 
and, since his time, it has not been aegteeted. 
The fortiBcations of Constantioople are is 
ruins. The walls may be descrilicd aa raffed; 
for, in several places, towarda the sea, hirje 
holes are worn or washed in them. The wslh, 
agsinst wh ch the attack of Mahomet tbe 
Second was (firected, still shew traces of Bsby- 
lonisb grandeur. They consist of a ditch, sad 
three soccessive platforms. The inwr wall ii 
a lofty curtain, with tall towers at regular dis- 
tances. In walking along the outsidr, when 
making the circuit of the city, its appearance 
suggested to me some idea of the wall of Chios, 
as it is descril>ed runaing over mountaias sad 
across valleys. As efforts of lal>oor, or of skiH, 
the works round Constantinople are bat LHi- 
putian undertakings compared to those sf 
Malta; but, in point of picturesque effect, fc* 
will hesitate to prefer them. The fortifies* 
tions of Constantinople, towards the Isndf 
may, without much stretch of fancy, be com- 
pared to an army of old giants drawn ap to 
order of battle; terrible in thck aspect, W 
inefficient and firail. 
ifrfir and Manu/hcturet,'^ have aot beea 
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able to learn that Uie TurkR have any arts or 
■amifacittres which nay be coesidered as pe- 
caKarly their own^ b«t, at every aeparate 
chriliMdl cofoinanity , generally excel in the 
•asipaUtioa of aooie one particular thing at 
kaat, the TaHcs have, no doubt, also, their 
•aatrrplece. In the ainlring of tobacco-pipes 
they certainly as ranch excel us as they exceed 
tts in the nae «f tbcai ; bat this is an excel- 
lence rather fraatcd than the result of •nperior 
tkilL The hiring of a straight *tick never csli 
be coiMider*^d as a difficnlt process; far less as 
one that our mechanics would conceive it ne- 
cessary to study. The Turks pcrf rm their 
handicraft operations sitting. Their mnchi- 
nery is very rude; but they make up, in knack 
aad dexterity, for the want of mere ingenious 
aid». At their turning- lathes they empluy 
their toes to guide the chissel ; and in these 
pcdtpulattuns, shew to Europeans a diverting 
degree of address. Tbe tints of the colours 
|u-odncid by the dyers of Constantinople, have 
kiQg bren justly admired, and never yet ex- 
eeUcd by ours. Th^y have one colour which 
ii not yet kno^a, at Ira-t not made, by any of 
OUT dyers. It resembles, in brightness and 
bsauty, tbe scarlet extracted from tbe cochi- 
neal. 

Womeiu — ^The state of the women in Turkey 

hone of the greatest curiosities which tbe 

empire affords. Accastomed to hear and to 

read of tbeir secluded apartoients, aud tbe 

dingrr and diiBcully of obtaining access to 

them,! was rather surprised to find, in fact, 

much less dtiferencc in their condition from 

that of our own females than I thought re- 

conciUble to ti^e doctriues of Mahomet. It 

must always he held iu mind, that the Turks 

ire a singularly grave people ; that they have 

BO public amusements which the women fre- 

queat ^ and that even their ratals are regarded 

ia some sort, with religious solemnity. Thh 

ledate decoruns is not favourable to the lilierly 

of the lighter sex ; aud tbe institutes of their 

religion, by prescribing limits to those with 

whom tbe women roay uaveil their faces, 

imposes a restraint apparently as strong as 

that which seems to be tbe result of the na- 

taral tacitornity of the men. Still, however, 

toasidering the alate of society iu tbe country, 

the wunicn oiaaot he regarded as stiutrd in 



their f. eedom ; and the uniformity with which 
they dress, when they goahroad, funtiskeathc 
licentiona with nbmndaot opportunities «f In- 
dulgence. No vcafffiotion Is laid on their io- 
terconrse with each other; and I question 41 
Scandal he less eloquently worshipped m the 
harams of Constantinople than in the hondoira 
and drawing rooms of Paris and London, Tho 
Torkish ladies ftoely frequent the shops, and 
rhat with tbe mercers, undervaluing the gnndy 
commodities on which their hearts and eyes 
are set, with as many eontemptoons tosaes4MKl 
accents as the best bargaiu-makers in Christ- 
endom. Nor are they without their due share 
of individual consequence and dignity, not- 
withstanding the polygamy which the hos« 
bands are allowed. The second person in the 
state, corresponding in rank to the Christisn 
Queens, is the Sultana mother. Her pnblic 
officers arc grandees of the first class ; and her 
annual revenue is fully eighty thousand pounds 
sterling. Turks may marry tbesislers of their 
wives, bnt not more than one at a 4inse. 
Younger brothers may marry the widows of 
their elder, but the elder are not permitted to 
marry t hove of the younger. Blder brothora 
et\jny a ffupenor rank, approximating to ^wt 
of lathers. They are permitted to soe the 
faces of the wives ef tbe younger. Pirao cti 
in Turkey rosy take place, at any timo» hy 
mutual cwwsent ; bnt whenerer the h— h an d 
repudiates the wife, he is oblifed to bentow 
on her a provision proportioned to hk ciroaoi- 
ftances. Divorces are recorded in the some 
Chancery in which marrisges are regisleivd. 
Adultery is a capital offence. Tho woaieii 
are not permitted to frequent the pttUie 
moschs ; but there are prieateasea whofo from 
house to house on the pnrposea of reHgkMy 
aud who serve, in aH respects, tho duties of 
male ccdesiaatics ; an arraag tiunat more de- 
licate than that of the Eohmb aad Qtttk 
churches. The cnstoos of allottiag to woaien 
a separate part of the house, though bow po- 
culiar only to the profesnors of the yia ci p Wa 
of Mahomet, was geneval overirti Enpopo till 
the middle of the fiftoeoth oestury; andtho 
ancient doneitic nrran^ment ol the Gaedu 
differed in nothing fron that of tbtir pretcat 
masters. 
Society —The iNMti and mtdti of theTsraka 

CC2 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF IHTNGAHY. 



are so much at Tariance with oar«, that we 
Tittt theon with the aame kiud of sentioDcnts 
that we go to an exhibition. At for the 
Greekf, it ia not possible for any man bred in 
Chrifttendom, far less one bred in Britain, to 
endure long their interested obsequiousness, 
their invidions strictures on each other, and 
their still more intolerable assumpiiou of 
' anperiority over all the rest of manlcind, under 
the most flagrant ignorance and credulity. 



7i(e5a//aa.-^ulf an Slahuioud is nniversally 
allowed to possess an inflexible miud*, and, 
though only about thirty years of age, to dis- 
play as much practical talent and knowledge 
of mankind as his counsellors. His complexiaa 
is pale, his eye thoughtful and peottrating, 
and bis physiognomy iudkates a reserved na- 
ture ; but there is a melancholy cast in the 
general expression of his countenance, that is 
interesting, and rather, I think, conciliating. 



LETTERS ON THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c. OF DIFFERENT 

COUNTRIES. 



(Continued from Page 143.) 



LETTER IV.— HUNGARY. 

An event which is almost of a tragical 
nature, and of which I myself was a witness, 
prevented my writing to you by the last post 
from Ret»kerae1ch to Vienna: a fire broke 
ont at Radoon, where I past the night with 

' Count Jian, and with whom you are acquaint. 

' ed. It was at a time when the wind blew 
violently, so as to carry the flames to the very 
cxtnmlty of the unfortunate village. The in> 

ihahilanU, who are, for the most part, Sclavo- 
■ians, took the cattle quietly out of the stables, 

'«nd threw the clumsy furniture which filled 
tlMir houses in heaps into their gardens, 
calmly waiting till the thatch and timber work 
•f their dwellings, their only combnstibles, 
were consumed ; when, on a sudden, the most 
piercing shrieks were heard from a cottage 
mlready half-burnt down, and a young girl, 
aged abaut eighteen years, well known in the 
viUagc for her filial aflfection, and only con- 
aufting that fine feeling of the soul, rushed 
forwards amidst the flames and smoke; for. 
tnnately an huzzar of the Archduke Ferdi- 
■and*8 regiment, had the intrepidity to follow 
her; ^he embraced her father, tried to lift him 
on her shoulders, that she might endeavour to 
carry out this old man, who, two days before, 

• had broken a leg: but, ala«f! the feeble cflToris 
•of the maiden could not enable her to Itft up 
the precious burthen, aud she was near being 
aiffoeattd with him, whoiA she had so gene- 



rously tried to save, when the soldier, proadof 
the good action he was about to perform, pre- 
sented himself before the father and his daugh- 
ter; he took the old man in his arms, sad 
made a passage across the thick planks throogfa 
the flaming thatch, which fell in showers from 
all parts; yet he succeeded in saving this re- 
fpectable family. The daughter hadgoneont 
of the house b fore the fire had caught their 
dwelling; aud fearful that the cooflagratioa 
would spread, she hastened to a neighbour, to 
request of him to help her father to some 
place of security ; but the progress of the fire 
was so rapid, that the wisest precautious of 
our femule Kueas were rendered useless, and 
the boose was on fire when she returned. The 
Count Sulyet, who had ran out of bis chateau, 
to succour bis vassals, commanded tbst the 
old man should be taken to his roaosioa, which 
was only half a mile from the village; there 
be should be taktn care of, at the Couni*i ex- 
pence, till he was perfectly recovered: what 
he means to do with the girl, I know not ; she 
is pretty, expresses herself well ia the Hun- 
garian language, aud speaks German, with a 
very foreign accent, but with much grice: I 
would not wish her to take theattentiuu of the 
inhabitants of the chateau for a tribute paid to 
her charms; for you know that the womau 
who finds much pleasure in being thought 
handsome, soon ceases to be virtuoq«, t)ecaute 
virtue prevents her receiving continual homage 
to her beauty. As lani not the guardian of 
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lb« bonour of the Uuogarmo la«li«i, 1 iball 
oow quit my iukreitiog heroine, and leave her 
to ber Qwa iirUiciple*^ wbiie 1 return to my 
barks aud boaia. 

A# 1 told you io a preceding letter, nuue of 
tbem are constructed in Huugiiry •, it is not 
lor warn of conatructort, but for want of 
wood, the I iudji in the neigbbourboud of the 
Danube being entirely diveated of it, and the 
couutrtea of Saltzburg, Suabia, and Upper 
Austria furnish it abundantly ; and it is less 
cxpence to the Hungarians to purchase boats 



ready built, than lo construct them on their 
own account ; for oft< n wood fv/r th sc con« 
siruc'ioiis must be Iranspoitcil titi h r from 
an inimrnsie distance. I ougb'^ to f peak here 
of the bursts euipU*yed at b>);U tiue^, but I 
know your temper bo weli, that you won d be 
quite rude if 1 did ; and 1 should not indeed 
wonder to see yon ^awu at reading a passage 
iufficient to weary aU our ptcseut iltgant 
amateurs in hor8emani»hip. 

('/b be contiHutd.) 



THE NEW SYSTEM OF BOTANY. 

WITH PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PUIL080PHY OF FLORA, &C. &e. ff,C. 



" From the moist meadow to the vither'd hill, 
•• Led by the breeze, the Tifid verdure tnns, 
** Aod twell«, sad deepens, to the cherish'd eye. 
** The bftwth'mi whitatM ; and the juicy groves 
" Put forth theiv budi, unfolding by degrees, 
•* Tili the whole le^ifj forc*t standi diiplay'd.** 



What heart endued with feeling has ever 
witnessed the scene so sweetly described by 
the poet of the Seasons, without swelling with 
gratitude to the benevolent Author of all Goo:"!! 
And whmt heart endowed with feeling can 
witness Ibis verdant revivification of nature 
without adverting to those who, in the lap of 
friendship, or on the bosom of lovr, once 
revelled in all those innocent delight?, now 
gone, alas ! no more to enjoy the enlivening 
vernal breeze— 

^ For when shall spring visit the night of the 
geave!" 
Yet even he who ** clasps the cold urn of her 
whom OBce be loved/* may, in the contempla- 
tion of the opening beauties of the returuing 
year, find a symbol of her virgin excellence, 
for now— 

'* Along these blushing borders bright with dew, 
** And in yon mingled wilderness of flowers, 
** Fuir-handed spring unbosoms every grace ; 
^ Throws out the snow dropf and the crocus 

first— 
** From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed.** 

Nothing then can be more appropriate for 
' the season than the 

SNOW DROP, 
the first humble floweret that appears after 
the winter solstice^ sometimes when the win- 



ter baa been remarkHbly mild having been 
known to flower in January, bnt generally in 
the succeeding mcnlb, on which account some 
love-sick swaius have designated tbem by tbn 
appellation of *' Fair Maids of February.** 

1( is, indeed, justly valued for its early 
appearance, often peeping out from under the 
apparently cold, yet genial bed of snow which 
protects it faom the wintry n-ppiiig blast, as 
genial sighs may sonnetimea escapt- from the 
coldest bosoii^s, in order to cheer the shiver- 
ing admirer with some faiitt hope of venial 
love! It is, however, a fluwer in »uccessiony 
and may therefore' be contemplated on even 
the first of M4y ; but then the single snrt al- 
ways cume out first, and though their stalks 
are ehcrt and their flow rets small, yet peep- 
ing out in social bunches from their un potted 
canopy, thfy excite the oicftt pleasing ideas, 
and prontpi to some pretty sentimental re- 
fleciious, of which he, who wttuld win the fair 
snow dr p i.f his affection, ought to be able to 
uvail himaclf. 

It is rtniurkable that cur Avonian bard hat 
not a single allusion to this fl.iwer. The Bo- 
tanicopoetico Darwin, however, has harmo- 
nized its classiiication in the most melliflueot 
strains— • 
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** Warm with iwesl bluibes bright G^lanikus > 

gluwf, I 

"And pniiU with frolic sfcp th^meliinjs^ows; h 
**" O^er silent dood^, wh>te hills, and glittering | 

ineids, *| 

•* Six rival swains the playful beauty leads, ij 
■** Chides with her dulcet voice the tardy spHu^, . ' 
*^ Bids ilowbering Zephyr btte;ch his folded !j 

winK, [cave, "I 

*' Wflkei the hoarse cuckoo in his gloonty || 
'* And calls the woudering doimuu»e from Uis !} 

grAVC, r^Tove, 1 1 

•* Bids the meek redbreiit cheer the budding i| 
** And plaintive riugdove tuue her aotea to '} 

lavt.'* 

To descend, however, from the stills of 
p>)ctry, we may say iu plain botanic prcsc, 
tint this flower has it» nnine ofGalanthns from 
the Greek, gala signifying milk, and antfte 
a flower; its modern appellatiua requires do 
comment. 

It is classed as Hexandria !\Tonogy- 
NIA, and is of the natural urder cf 5/>a^Aaccc 
Iu generic character, the calyx lias an oblong 
'•pathe, obtuse, compressed, and uitheriog; the 
corolla has only thiee petaU, tlteke arc ob'.ong 
and obtuse like the vpatlic ; are equal in site, 
concave, and patulous. It li.s n cyliodric 
nectary, thiee leafed, and half the length of 
tht petaN ; whilst the leaflets are petal shaped, 
cmargiuate, obtuse, and paniiUI. The fiU- 
nenis of the stamen are bhort and capillary ; 
whilst the convergent anthers are scnminate, 
oblong, and ending in a bristle. The pistil 
has a globular germ; the ^tyle is filiform and 
longer than the stamens, and the stigma is 
aimplc. There is an oval, globular, and 
obtusely three si^ed capsule f^r the pericarp ; 
it is al'O three celled, and three valvcd ; and 
the seeds are several and globular. 

In essential character, the petals are con- 
cave, and three in number, whilst the nectary 
consists of three small emarginate petals, and 
the st gma simple. 

The species of which we now |;eneral|y 
speak, is the galanthus nivalis^ or common 
snow drop, wb ch i» bulb coaled and truncat- 
ed, has leaves ytllowisli at the base, and 
•oroctinirs possesses varieties with double 
flowers. It is generally considi red as a native ) 
of Switzerland and Austria, as well as of Eng- 
land, in al! whMt places its favourite sitaation 



I i. 



seems !• be the ■eadows, thavgti it is bow 
common with ns in orcWcU, wiitvf, bowcver, 
modem boiauhita aappoac H (• be the remaias 
of former cultivation. 

In delineatiBg its variOM habititi ia 4kis 
country, modem btUaiati also mettiott it as 
beiag p'entifaf at tht foot of the llalvcm 
hill*, iu phhcea where no traces of bmldings ar 
habitations hare ever beea met with ; aad iHa 
about Cirencester, in Gkniresttnrshire ; ytt 
notwithstanding th's they seem to coasidcr 
this and several other bulbous rooted phots 
as not being originally indigenous. 

If this if the case, it is now completely Ba> 
tnriHz?d with ns, so as to thrive in all silai- 
ti'^jis, particularly ondcr trccf and hedges, 
when cultivated for ornaraenlal purposes j 
and it may be considered as one of the simplest 
and readiest flowers for adorning our wood- 
walka, or tbe borders in wild<;rnes£es, as its 
roots will multiply most rapidly and ex- 
tensively, if suffered to remain undisturbed. 

There are four other varietit^s, not «aakcd 
indeed m» Caianthus^ but as Leucoium, Tbe 
first of these is the grent apriu^ suow drtp, 
which hss an obloug bulb, mud shaped Isht 
the daffudil, though soialler. Its deep grcta 
leaves are fiat, and much larger tlian those of 
the common aoow drop. By its having ao 
thr:e leaved nectary, it may be easily dis* 
tiuguished from the common sort ; bttt thoagh 
some of the gardenera of the jtrescnt day call 
it the spring snow flake, as a di»tuictioi^ yet 
by Pa:kinsoD, in whoac time (159C) it was ia- 
troduced here from Italy, it is cailod the early 
flowering violet. Tbia flo were iu Mar ob; bat 
tbe admireri of Flora ia her aioi|^lest slaie, 
may have a regular suoceasion, for after this 
comes ikt summer saow drop, a native of 
Austria and the northern parts of Italy. It is 
said, however, that it has bsca foviwl wijd on 
the ba&ka of tbe Thamea, asMrngst other 
aquatic plants, growing more Inxnriantlyeven 
in this state of nature, than when introduced 
in!o the flowsr-knots of the florist, where it 
seldom has suflicient moisture. 

The autumnal species wis not introdaccd 
here until the middle of the last century, but 
is very common in Portugal and Spain ; and 
with 03 it f!3wers in September. The Leueoium 
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Strumosumy is a native of thesonthern diitrictg 
of Afiica, plnnleJ there by the beirevoleiit 
hand of nature to gratify the suragd fTotten- 
tot ; nay, somctimcg fotiud in pUwca vrbeic— 

** Full many a flower is born to blush un- 

•ecD) 
** And waste its sw^tncss in the desart air/* 

The earliest companion of this delicate Kttle 
flower is 

TPE CROCUS, 

supposed, in the classic mythology of Italy, to 
hsve Qudergoue a change from the human to 
the floral form. Ovid, In his fourth book, 
makes JfcUhoe say, whilst repeatiog her tale 
tn her sisters, — 

'* Crocus and Smylax may be turnM to flowers, 
" And the Caretes sprtiig firom bounteous 

showers ; 
*' 1 pass m huadred legends stale as these, 
''And with sweet novelty your tasto will 

please.** 

It is Dot, indeed, surprising that with a 
l^aivf ao fanciful as the Greeks and Romans 
possessed, this simple yet beautiful flower 
should have been adopted as the subject of an 
allegoric or mythological tale, when we coo- 
sidct tlie elegant varieties which it presents to 
thecyeef laHe. 

With ns it iaaaid net to h» indigenous yet it 
will blow in a nildJanuary and last aomctimea 
to April 'y nay, we have even seen the autumnal 
crocus, which, however^ can only be produced 
here by artificial cultivation, as it does not 
CroGlify im onr climite. 

This flower has preserved its aucieut name 
hctttr than many others. In the days of 
Tbcophrastos it waa called kroJcMf the deriva- 
tion of whicb, however, has caused much 
ink to be wasted by the critics and comocoia- 
lors ; some supposing it might originate from 
hokt a thhead, others from Coriseos, a city in 
CUkii. Its class i» Trianmiia MeN>o«v^ 
19 1 Ay and Us nsitaral erderEnseUe, in generic 
ehavacter the calyx has aone IcaM spathe; the 
tube of the coeoUa Is sinaplo and long, the 
border six parted, eteet, the divisions being 
•hiate, obUog, and nnequal. 



The stamen has three subulate fHamenff, 
shorter thou the corolla, and the anthers arc 
sagittate. The pistil has an inferior roundish 
germ ^ the style k illifbrm, the length of the 
stamens ; and the three stigmas are convo* 
lute. 

The pericarp possesses a rouudish, three 
valved, celled, and Jobed capsule •, and the 
seeds are several, and round. 

The essential character consists in having 
a six parted corolla, with coavolule stigmas. 

There are two species of this flower ; the 
first is tbe crocus afficinaiis, or saflVon of com- 
merce; but tbe second, which is the object of 
our present iaquiry, is the common, or spring 
crocus, and has no le^s than twetity.scven va^ 
rieties known to our floral botaubts, to which 
we must add a variety of new ones wbkh 
have long been imported from Holland, dig. 
uified by high-sounding French or Dutch ap^ 
pellatious. 

The most beautiful varieties, however, with 
us, aud those most culttvat'd, are the Scotch, 
the blue, yellow, cloth of gold, &c. ; but there 
are some charming varieties wlijch Haller de- 
scribes as beiag wild in Switzerland \ theaearw 
white,, with a purple base. Jacquin also de» 
scribea a beautiful Austrian species as being 
purple with white ; whiUt In the monntaim 
of Glarus it has been fouiid wild, with a ycUow 
flower, by Gesoer. 

Though we are told that with us it is not 
indigenuu9, yet it is difficult to suppose that, 
when we consider its having been often seen 
in a wild slate, not only about Battersea, m 
the London neighbourhood, but even in the 
meadows about Nottingham, where we can 
scarcely suppose it to have found its way if it 
had not been a native of this country. Thia 
is, indeed, now a matter of little conseqnence, 
except as a curious point of botanical chrono* 
logy ; and as we do not pretend to be coo* 
jurors, we shall leave it for the iovestigatioa 
of tho^e who, fiom the very ciiticnl nicety of 
tlu-ir researches, se^m to wish to know eveiy 
thing, whilst they enjoy nothing. 
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FINE ARTS. 
ailujfttationji of tfie dPropfiit jart; 

EXEMPLIFIED BY SKETCHES FROM THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AT PARIS. 



ENEAS DEP0SI8TING ANCH1SES ON 
THE BEACH. 
This, without doubt, Ecys the French 
critic, and perhaps very justly, is one of the 
finest subjects fjr historical paintinfp ; but it 
Is much to be regretted that in the present in- 
stance it has not bten executed as one might 
liave expected from the pencil of Van Dyk, nor 
as Van Dyk himself had a right to hope to 
pvrfur'm such a task. 

it appears, indeed, that when this picture 
was on his easel, be was studying the Venetian 
^bool, in which he had so fur succeeded, that 
this very picture has been supposed to be a 
Titian! 

Who could wish for a finer stretch of can- 
Tas, than he who had to corer it with the 
smoking ruins of Troy in the distance! A 
l»Dg file of fugitives arriving at the beach, are 
in part seated upon the sand; around are the 
wrecks of their property, disorder, tumult, 
affright, women pale and trembling, children 
aarprised at the scene, and the aged in con- 
sternation. Poussin would have bet*e found 
room for ten groupes like those at the fall of 
manna in the wilderness. 

It must be conf sscd even that the principal 
groupe, that of Eneas and his father, is not 
what the subject promises; the whole weight 
of the body of the old man seems left to the 
care of a young attendant, whose softness of 
complexion bespeaks him unfit for the ofiice; 
and Eneas covered with a lion*8 hide would 
liave recalled the idea of Hercules, if the forms 
bad corresponded witb the costume. The 
groupe of a wounded warrior, dying in the 
arms of bis wife, is indeed the embodying 
of a grand idea, and its execution is equal to 
the intention. That of the crowd which says 
to Eneasy *< be our Ghief,^* is well imagined ; 
but the drawing of the woman, who presents 



to him her child, is very defective 5 she if too 
short and fit. 

We perceive in the secondary figures, wo- 
men who offer their children to men who are 
embarking ; but this is an historical error, for 
Eneas did not find vef sels on the beach where 
he fled fur refuge ; and he says himself, wl^l t 
recounting his adventures to Dido at Carthage, 
that he cut down the trtes of Mount Ida, in 
order to build some small vessels. 

In fine, the wliole of this extended compo- 
sition, is hot a small part of the subject ; fur 
in fact, it was impossible to tell the whole 
story in its various details, with the aid of 
only twenty figures ; and besides all this, 
the form of the vessels is not antique, for the 
ancients had no idea of topmasts, nor of 
rigging topsail, or topgallant-yards aloft. 

CHARLES L ELECTOR PALATINE, 
AND HIS BROTHER ROBERT. 

Here we see two young noblemen, with a 
noble expression, with the manners of a Ger- 
manic court, even their being of a soverciga 
race strongly marked, hands very delicate, 
warlike habits, bnt not the military air, com- 
plexions fresh and unexposed, which seem to 
have been too carefully guarded in the shade 
of a palace, and fine skins which have not yet 
felt the effects of the sun-beams. 

We must not blame the painter for not giv^ 
ing character where there was none to copy; 
but then the various shades of the armour are 
painted to a nicety ; the details of the hair are 
adjusted to a scruple, yet freely treated, and 
in every part shewing the band of a master of 
the art; for one can only perceive that having 
here to paint men of their high rank, bis 
pencil has been a little lets independent Cbaa 
usual in the excctttivn. 
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PAINllNGS BY VAN DYK. 



ENEAS DEPOSITING ANCHISES ON THE BEACH. 



CHARES I. ELECTOR PALATINE, AND HIS BROTHER ROBERT. 
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FUGITIVE POETRY. 



THE WISH. 

An oils! that guide to love from dark de- 

•pair, [care, 

That guard aweet iunocrnce from abject 

O! grant my fond request, protective poweru! 

For iijy dear iMary sare your Kweeteat hour«} 

Attd shade her life from fate, ia amaranthine 

bowers. 

Let peace refulgent shine upon her breast. 
May she be happy, and her 'over blest : 
May ne'er grim grivf divert the happy ray 
Of aweet contentmeut -, but let zrphyrs play 
To make her tender life one amiling venial day. 

What, my dear Mary, can ! wi»h thee more? 
O! ooe thing yet— that thou maycsl ever 

soar 
Above the ken of guile% delnding eye. 
And viaw with rapture Him enthroned on 
high! 
Be this thy Robert's «i«h; his tributary sigh. 



FROM LOPEZ DE VEGA. 

BY LORD HOLLAND. 

Jk the following /tnet, Ju/io, a eharacter in one 
^ihe play$ <(f Lopes de Vega, excuses the in- 
difference pf his tuaster to the charms of the 
Duchess 'qf Lorraine. 

Wbt, men there are in cloudy days. 

Who, «pite of rain, abroad will ream ; 
Wha hate the ami's alUcheering rays. 

And, when 'tis 6ne, will mope at home 5 
Spaniards in India there have been. 

Who, to their wivea extremely »Uck, 
Have loath'd a fair and snowy skin, 

And sigh'd in secret for a black ; 
Some sleep by day, and watch by night ; 

Some to one nymph their life devote^ 
Others their faith and duty plight 

To all that wear a petticoat : 
Then, that one man her charms decries. 

Should give the beauteous dame 00 care ; 
Becaufe my roaster wans his eyes. 

Your mistress sure is not less fair. 



INSCRIPTION 
In a nmantic grotto, in the beautiful seat <(f 

Samuel Shore, Esq. of Morton, ^ 
Irearfy birdi at dawning light 
Give to the bosom no delight ; 
If closing flowers at dewy eva 
No frsgrance o'er thy senses breathe j 
N: XXXI. Vol. y,'^N.8. 



If myiiads in ihe noontide beam 

Suggest no pensive, moral theme j 

If embryo birds in early «]>riiig 

No visions o'er thy fancy Aiog; 

Without a sigh if thou behold 

Dicliiiiug Auiuroo^s fading guld{ 

If t4y u;ifeeling breast disown 

Ail Sf use of sorrow not thine own } 

Or ihou in other'« bliss canst find 

No balm to so )the thy cank<^r'd mind} 

If dire misfortuiie's mouruful triiin 

Approach thy closing door in vain \ 

If sacred friendship's generous flame 

Ik hut tu thcr an empty name, 

With all the sympathy that binds 

In closest liuks congenial minds; 

If stated in ihis sylvan bower 

Thou sigh for wealth, or state, or power, 

Pr« fane no more this calm retreat. 

This peaceful dell, this rustic scat; 

Nor hope henea h thiy roof to find 

Joys that exist not in thy mind. 



SONG. 
BY MRS. OPI£. 

Then he it so, and let u» part. 

Since love like mine has faii'd to move thee; 

But do not think this constant heart 

Can ever cease, ingrate, lo love thee. 

No-— spite of all the cold disdain, 

I'll bless the hour when first I met thee, 

And rather bear whole years of pain 

Thau e'en for one short hour forget thee. 

Forget thee! No. 

Still Memory, now my only friend. 
Shall with her soothing art endeavour 
My present anguish to suspend. 
By panting pleasures lost for ever. 
She shall the happy hours renew^ 
When full of hope and amiles I met thee. 
And little thought the day to view 
When thou wouldst wish me to forget thee. 
Forget Ihte! No. 
Yet I have lived to view that day, 
To mourn my past destructive blindness. 
To see now turn'd with scorn away 
Those eyes once filled with answering kind- 
ness. 
But go— farewell ! and be thou blest. 
If thuughls of what I feel will let thte : 
Yet though thy image kills my rest, 
'Twere greater anguish to forget thee. 

Forget thee! N«. 
Dd 
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EPILOGUE, 

Spoken by Mrs. Etfioin in the mw Play called j 

•* The Sons qfErin^ or Modem Sentiment ** 
I own rm puzzled at our B^ird^s intent, 
In makiog wwr '^inut modem sentiment ! 
Mercy ! where has she livM — for by ihc way 
I trust youVe beard a Lady wrote the Play. 
Ah ! poor dear toul, it leems she little knows 
The modern sentiments of modern beaux- 
Bold, fierce, and noity, when tbey dare intrude; 
They think tbeir manbood*8 shown by being 

rude: 
To outrage decency, tbeir frequent boast, 
And all tbeir sentiment— a drunki^rd^s toart. 
WbiskerM from ear to nose, *twould seem tbey 

choose 
To form the link Uwixt Gentlemen and Jews! 
We thought, wben one behind our scenes ap- 
peared, . 
'Twas Master Slender in old Shylnck^s bearil — 
Or> lis waste lands, most weeds and rubbish 

bc' r, [hair 

That unplongVd brains bring greatest crops of 
But could you view tbeir mounting genius ifoar, 
The hero mark, in bi« barouche and (bur— 
With gait and action for the part prepared. 
The draymau's swaggering roll, and bruiser^n 

guard ; 
See him ascend the box with surly grace, [face. 
And eye each strap, with thoughtful, solemn 
His horses thorough bred, bis carriage new, 
PatentSyAnd pusthorns, crowding on our view, 
Long reins, abort tommies, and the Lord kuowk 

what, 
He*s off— and now the nags begin to trot. 
He'll do— he'll do— ob! wonderful to say [day. 
What Greenwich stage performs twelve times a 
But sentiment, at I asl, you'll say, fiud:t place 
Wben beauty reigns'.— alas '.is not the case; 
Like gout, when chas'd by the medic*nale eau, 
Driv'n from iht head, it now bis seiz'd the toe. 
Wax-ends and bristles, hammer, lasts, aud 

leath-r. 
Have ruiu^d love and shoe- making together. 
No more Miss Glancer now each breast cod- 

tro^B, 
Instead of piercing hearts, sbe*s stitching soles. 
No mure Miss Languish weeps her Cynthio 

false, . [waltz; 

But pares tlie pumps in which mamma'* to 
For prudent daughters now are cbaprons all. 
While whirling dowagers keep up the ball. 
Ob, happy forecast in ibist'cklisb age, 
When half our Noblemen can drive a stage, 
Wben high-bred dames can m%ke or mend their 

shoes, [U»se. 

Coachmen and cobbler's cau't hive much to 
What ! are ourBeauxaUmufter'd in this lilt? 
0>1 DOj |»ehoUI t|ie young diplomatist— * 



Cold, prim, and prudent, vers'd in practis'd 

bows, 
With mock solemnity, he gravely vows 
Ask what you wlH— if hot the time of day, 
" He's— a — wholly ignorant, aud— a— cannot 

say;" 
Nay, never donbt the doll mysterious youtb, 
The suckling Eivoy strictly speaks the truth ; 
The path to office well be knows to choose, 
Sbribks from reports and flies the sound of 

news. 
That great state maxim guarding still his way, 
•* Who nothing knows, no secrets can betray." 
Let's see what Belle shall next appear before 

you, 
The Lady Chymlst in her laboratory ? 
She'll tell what oxygen and hydrogen appears^ 
And how proportion'd^ in her lover's tears. 
But vain are all his tows, soft sighs and flattery, 
Cupid's no match for a carbonic battery; 
The Lover flief — the learned coai-tship ends. 
And if he take a wife, 'tis now— 4 friend's. 

Where then does genuine sentiment appear ? 
When modest talent pleads for mtrcy — Ure : 
For mercy d d I sue I— no— for applause— 
VVh-\t British band is slack in Woman*s caused 
In Freedoii's aid the patriot shaft she drew. 
What if the bow be weak, her aim was true ! 
She 8«es Britannia's anchor is a-trip, 
And pipes all hands to man the noble ship : 
To England — Ireland — calls— their guide 

would prove. 
And seal their union with a brother's love. , 



LOVE. 

BY R. 60UTRET. 
Thby sin who tell us Love can die. 

With life all other passions fly. 
All others are but vanity. 
In Heaven Ambition cannot dwc^l. 
Nor Avarice in the vaults of Hell; 
E«rthly these passions of the Earth, 
They perish where tbey have their birth; 
But Love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame for ever burneth, 
From Heaven it came, to Heaven rcturncth; 
Too oft on Earth a troubled gurst^ 
At times decciv'd, at times oppresl. 

It here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in He»veu its perfect rest: 

It soweth here with toil and care. 
But the harvest time of Love is there. 
Oh ! when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infhncy. 
Hath she not then, for ptins and fe^ri^ 
The day ofwo^ the watchful ttight| 
For all her sorrow, all her tearSf 
Aa evir-f ayneat of ielighl 1 
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ANACREONTIC. 
Hark the busy, cportive bee, 

HaiBming, fe^tire, ibirsly thing j 
Every pregnant herb and tree 

Give* a welcome to his wing. 
Roving wild, oh wanton pinion, 
Round the Suuiinei^a gay dominion^ 
Draining with insatiate power, 
Mellow bev^nge from each flowV. 
Lo ! these very flow\*s themaelves, 

Tippling all the long night thro' 5 
Jolly little, social elves. 

Grasping eadi his cad of dew. 
PIcdglogqiiicIc, and gaily qnafflng, 
'Mid the fragrant f;oiic laughing ^ 
'Till the Pow'r that paints the (Jawn^ 
Peeps upon the reeling'lawo. 

Nay, behold that very San, 

'Bibing thru' a thousand rills; 
Every toast consumes a ton. 

How the broad.fac'd toper swills! 
Look, thou staid, phlegmatic strippiUog, 
He's the prototype of tippllrig * 
Seiae the grape, unlock the soul, 
Nature bida us drain the bowl! 



WRITTEN IN A YOUNG LADY'S 
PRAYER BOOK. 
Youth, beauty, health, and mirthful ease, 
H»ve each their sev'ral pow'rs to plea^te : 
But where'« the nymph, among the fair, 
That knows the charm, the pow'r of prayer? 
Believe me, Hebe, in tbis book, 
The brightest eye may deiga to look ; 
Miy seek, may find a better grace 
Than e'er adorn'd the fairest face. 
Yet the recital of the words. 
Nor love, nor joy, nor grace afords ; 
When prayer its proper music brings. 
The soul itself must stnke the strings* 
Tbe pious heart, with love sincere, 
Msy breathe its sighs in secret here 5 
Or burn with joys to all unknown, 
fitit breasts of angels and its owu. 

BETTY AMLETT, 

AW ELEGIAC B4LLAD, BY JOHN MAYNE. 

01 DEop a tear for Betiy AmleU, 

Led astray from Wisdom's ways ! 
Ah ! once the blithest in tbe hamlet— 

Now a scaffold endi her days ! 
Bthold her bending in contrition ! 

Mnk her supplicating eye ! 
h Vain fdr life iter sad petition— 

^•tict^MMVi •^ dMtli i« Bigk! 



Around a rueful look she glances 

On the friends of former years. 
While Pity, as her end advauces, ^ 

Trickles down their cheeks in tears ! 
Endearing seenes of long lost pleasure. 

Rush upon her tirvn bled mind ; 
Sweet Faith, and Truth's unfading tre&iureg 

Left neglected far behind ! 
Abash'd, she thinks, in deep dejection. 

What she is, and might have been 5 
And shudd'riug, starts with recollection 

At the dreadful gulph be^tweenl 
Like sottic fair flow'r on lif<:'8 wild coiOtBOtf , 

By tbe gale at random blown. 
All that on earth adorns a woman. 

Innocence, was overthrown I 
Then driv'n by shame and indiscretian, 

Waud'ring outcast, and forlurn. 
Remote from home or habitation. 

Fed with berries from the thorn-— 
Down yondtr lane where rank weeds blossom, 

Sid and sorrowful her plight. 
An infant clinging to her botM>m 

First beheld the morning light! 
Ye who at ease are happy mothers. 

All your cares and pains forgot, 
O ! think, in pity think on others. 

Want and wretchedness their lot *. ? 

For want she saw her infant; languish, , 

None to succour, cone to save, • 

And frantic with despair and anguish, 

Plung'd it headlong in the wave I 

Yet drop a tear for Betty Amlett ! 

Lo ! at Mercy's shrioe she prays ! 
Ah! once the gentlest in the hamlet-^ 

Kind and true in better days ! 

But time mispent in youth's sweet season. 

Folly learnt in guilt's abode, 
And vire that shuns the light of reason. 

Led her far away from God ! 

Behold her now in deep contrition. 

For her crimes afraid to die ! 
And, maident, from her sad condition. 

Learn to fix your thoughts on high! 

Or humble or obscure yoar dkelling, 
V/isdonrs ways will lead to fatee; 

For virtue, pride and pomp excelling. 
Decks with gccns a spotless name ! 

But Woman, void of pure Devotion, 

Tho' she live in splendid halU, 
Pufl''d with tbe pride of vain emotion, 

Likca fenceless city falls ! 

Now, o'erwhelm'tl with Ruilt and sorrow. 

Petty Amlf-tt'i* c^jurse is run! 
Ah! ne'er 10 see another morrow. 

Nor behold th« stlliBg sua! 



D d>i 
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FASHIONS 

FOR 

MAV, 1812. 



EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 



No. 1.— Evening Drfss. 
Aa embroidered while crape, or fine India 
uualin frock, with long fclccvs, and trimmed 
roQod the bottom with fine Uce, act 9u fnll, 
worn over a b*uih colour satin or aaranct alip ; 
the frock ornamented down the front of the 
skirt with beads and lace in the Egyptian style. 
Farisinn mob, worn unfastened, of pnckered 
piuk, assd white crape over pink Halin. Small 
pink satin tippet, with full plaiting of lace. 
Cestus of pale pink, confined by a clasp of 
pcarL Pink satin slippera, wii h white rosettes. 
Tke jewc'.lery worn with this dress is the 
shaded come Un, or Lrgc pearls. 

No.9. Half Figurein a WalkingDresb, 

AND TARIOUS PARISIAN HcAD-DRC88E8. 

Fig. Kit-Cat. — A ruby pelisse of sarsnel, with 
• collar applique of white satin; the pelisse 
confi ird by a silver belt ; sempstress bonnet 
of.wbite satin, «^t^ged with vaidyke Uce, and 
onviment<4 in rent with a full bunch of red 
ranunculua j old English ruff, edged with fine 
narrow lace of a vandyke pattern. 

Head-dresses. ^^?'i%. 1. Imperial bonnet of 
Maria Louisa blue, ornimeuttd with airaw- 
«elour French trimoiiiig', three bows of rib- 
band, the same colour as th? bonnet, in front 
af the crown, which is high and spiral, the 
bowsedged with the straw-coloured trimming; 
the bonnet lined with white, and furneil up in 
front.— Fig. 2. The Norman bonnet, of roiie- 
coloured satin, trimmed round the td^ with 
white puckered cr^pc, thr crowa ornamented 
with alternate quiltings of white crape and 
rose-coloured ribband.— Fig. S. The Hyde-park 
bonnet of white t^atio, richly ornamented with 
white fancy trimming, a plume of four white 
ostrich feathcis falling over the front — Fig- 4. 
.The /.«;c«n«capof fine spotted muslin, trim- 
med next the fice with a very broid French 
lace and ornamented with roae coloured rib- 
band.— Fig. 5. The cot^ure a-rtR(/upon/toa, a 
mob of fine spot*ed mualin, with double bor 
der of clear book mualin, edged with narrow 
taee, a broad lace oruameDt falling, firott the 



crown tewarda the face.— Fig. 6. The peaaaot** 
cap of fine lace mnd mualin intermixed, double 
border of fine French lace, and three rows of 
Mi<ria Louisa blue ribband, with bowa bebind 
of the same —Fig. 7. and 8. Diancr enps of 
white aatin and lace tn*ernHngled, made to the 
toque, or French coHege atyle — Fi|r. 9» Cloae 
bonnet for morning vbita, Af amber natin, 
lined with white satin powdered with small 
spots, and which by being turned up, fonma 
an edge all round the b<»nnri ; two full bunches 
of white.auricolas arc placed in front, aeperat- 
ed by a rich fold of satin the colour of the 
bonnet. — Fig. 10. Dress bonnet of the coloar 
of feuiile merttf trimmed round the edge with 
striprd ribband of the same colour, the crown 
ornamented fancifully with the saoM material ^ 
an imrnense plume of white g'^8sanier feathers 
fdllingorer the front, which is turned quite 
up, fioishea this head dress. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

OH 

FASHION AND DRESS. 

Fashion^ that imperioua Deity, who owns 
no sway, has however l>een obliged to bend 
before a power aa changeful aa herself, name- 
ly, the uncertainty of the cKmate in tha4 
island where she baa been pleaacd for aereral 
ages to erect her throne. 

In vaiu, during three or four days of springw 
like appearance, in the month of April, did 
our fA»hionablts throw off the warm pelisae^ 
the Polish wrap, and close Indian coat, adopt 
the tasteful spenser, and fold carelessly srovRd 
tbeir forms the elegant drapery of the cache- 
mire scarf shawl ; the keen eaaterly wind again 
recalled the comfortable pelisae, with far tip> 
pets, velvet capa,and all the other appendages 
of winter*s frozen reign. Faahion waa at a 
s^and ; nothing novel in the pelisse way waa 
invented. A new kind of Spanish cloth mantle, 
however, made its appearance, elegant in its 
formation, and in anch uaiTcraal favow, that 
nuoy ladies rcsolf cd, at ftist| iM>t to throw it 
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•ff ; but the elbows were cold, it looked com- 
fortless, and the more clow shieidin|f ont-door 
dresses resiim<»d their ^tation : this mantle, 
called the Dadajoz cloak, and the Pilgrim's hat 
andlun^ mintte of fine kerseymere, are oow 
o^iii very universal, and the present pelisse, 
in compliance with ancirnt custom, which 
renders velvet very outre at this season of the 
year, is made of sarsnet, and furs are no more 
to be seen; unless they are round a pelerine of 
satin to suit the colour of the dress they are 
worn with, and thin iHirderingis then i;eoerally 
of iwansdowB : the Paritian method of wear- 
ing the hat and feather, or bonnet and flowers 
entirely of one colour, is much adopted. 

The bonnets are in various forms, but the 
sempstress bonnet takes place of the cotlacre; 
H ties under tbe chin wifh louf^ and broad 
stringy, which crossini^ under the chin are 
brought to tbe summit of the crown, where 
they tie and form a bow : these bonnets are a 
close and convenient shade to tbe face for 
walking ; the crowns of all morning bonnets 
are made much more high and spiral, than 
they have been for some years. The Yeoman's 
kat. Regency hat,, and French college cap, art: 
yet mnch worn. 

The mode of dressing the hair Imb not been 
much altered for some mouths; some ladies, 
bat very few, become it, draw the hair entirely 
nway from the face, and bring it, in tbe 
Chinese style, to a raided knot on tlie summit 
of the head, which is ornamented wijth a 
wreath of grouped flowers. Wh.te satin caps 
are worn wtth green ornaments ; leaves with- 
out flowers, such as oak without acorns, gera- 
nium without tbe blossom, deadly night- shade 
with its green berry, and the trefoil or sham- 
rock made of silk and green foil, did not ex- 
pire with St. Patrick's day, but is still worn by 
some of our Eng'ich as well as Biberuian 
ladies. 

The make of the gowns, frocks, and slips 
Wve Tsried but little within these last three 
mouths; only that in full dress the robe is 
made rather lower in the back tli^n formerly ; 
tbe frocks in sarsnf t have a small fullness ; in 
nosllo or leno they are made quite plain : 
trains aad demi trains are ouly worn when the 
dresses are made of sarsnet, crape, or gossa- 
■lersitio; mnsHn snd Itso frocks still con* 



tinue to be made a walking or dancing length, 
and are trimmed round tbe bottom wirh lace. 
High morning dresses continue to be made 
to lace up the frout of the bust with cor- 
don of various colours, to suit the robe, 
over a s^omach^r of the same material as tbe 
go«n: the only dinner diess which is made 
high is that vf the Grey Nuns; a simple and 
elfgant attire, consisting of French grey sars- 
aet or satin, trimmed round the bottom^ 
sleeves, and down the front with two rows of 
narrow bkick velvet ahd buttons of jvt ; over 
ibis a large rotary and cross.of Egyptian rose- 
wood, ebony, or ivory staiuf d of a bright klack^ 
is an indispensible ornament, tbe cress de- 
scending below the girdle: if any cap is worn 
with thist i^ i» ^^ Agnes mob, but tbe hair 
elegantly dishevelled, without any ornament, 
IS the most general with this costume. 

Wliite crapes embroidered with silver and 
bright coloured sarsuets, such as Bur- 
gundy, rose colour, and Maria Louisa blue, 
are in universal fayour for evening parties; the 
Maria Louisa blue is a dye of peculiar eclat, 
between the bright cerulean and the Clarencs 
blue: sarsnet and iatin gowns of these co- 
lours are trimmed with Regency crape trim- 
ming, pearls, bugles, white or coloured beads, 
according to the taste of the wearer; but fine 
India muilins are invariably trimmed with laco 
of almo< t a cobweb texture, and in profusion. 

Jewellery is much worn ; and the Oper8,the 
grand midnight rout aud gala present some- 
times a complete blaze of splendour ; especially 
in the variegated coloured gems, which, with 
the white dresses, will ever be unrivalled fi^voiv 
rites ; a new article in cornelian has aliio bee» 
introduced, which from the diflicuUy attend- 
ing its attainiuent, makes some i>ecklaces of 
that article of immense value; each bead of 
the necklace and bracelets is as large as a span- 
row's rgg; and is half a bright red aud half 
white cornelian. Diamonds with black dresse», 
black velvet college caps^ or small elegaul 
hats, turned up in front, with a iarge diamond 
crescent, and white gossamer feathers falliiTg 
over the left side, are yet prevaient as an 
Opera head-dress : bandeaux also of diamonds, 
set in close clusters, form a rich and glittering 
ornament on very dark hair, while pearla and 
emeralds intermiof led with ths br^igh! chesoot 
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tretfes, rubiet, aoietbjitt^ ami tappbircsirith 
the 6axen curls of la belie blonde, foroi to- 
getber, at a public spc^ctacle, a nott brilliant 
«Biieiichantiu|(f coup'<CaeU. Solitaire Becklaces, 
nitb sudpeuded crosses, generally of diamondf, 
]>earU, or topic, are much worn; the rich dark 
topaz f'hould never be throwo anide ; in vain 
the pink and pale topaz were brouij^ht f. rward 
to rival it ; the orange* coloured topas has re- 
gained its former pre-eniattnce; it is becoming 
to all complexions. 

Half-boots continue to be worn in the morn- 
ingi and are more prevalent in cloth than kid, 
those of French grey, fringed and laced with 
the same colour, are now most in requisition. 
Our fair countVywomen have entirely exploded 
the sandal for the more tlvgant light Italian 
slipper, for full and kftlf^^lreas : the colours of 
these slippers are various; for full-dress chiefly 
white kid, pink or white satin ; for half dress 
they are of different colours in kid, jean, and 
chagrin lilk. 

THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 

In a mries of Letters from a Gentleman of rank 

and ia$te, to a Ladjf qf Qua/iVy. 

Letter X. 
Ha vino dispinyed before the eyes of your 
Ladyship the various treasures of the Anglo- 
Norman looms, it may be requisite to in- 
form yon that variety was not less prevalent 
in the fourteenth century than in that of our 
own extravagant a|re. So great was the excess 
with which all ranks of persons conformed to 
the various changes of fashion, thst the Kings 
of England deem«d it a case of policy to check 
the caprice and evpence of the public, by a 
direct law against the universality of costly 
babits. As a specimen, my dear Urania, of 
the wisdom of our forefathers on -this subject, 
I shall present ysu with the copy of an old 
parchment which as been several hundred 
years in the iron chest of my family ; and was 
originally copied from the statute signed by 
the hand of Edward IV. himself. This act was 
declared and established in the third year of 
the reign of tl^e atravc nMnarch, and is as 
follows :— 

** No knight, under the aataie of a lord, nor ' 
liis w\$tf shall wrear any sort of clotbofgold, 
ugg any kind of MiMt (ilmliafhvrft) worked ! 



with gold, nor any fur of sables, undfcr tbo 
penalty of twenty mark?, to be paid to (ha 
King. The children of lords are excepted in 
this prohibiton. 

" No bachelor knight, nor his wife, shall 
wear any cloth of velvet upon velvet, uadsr 
the forfeiture of twenty marks to the King. 
The knights of the garter and their wivet are 
herein excepted* 

*< fio person under the degree of a lord, shall 
wear any cloth of a purple colour, under the 
penalty often pounds. 

<* No esquire, nor gentleman under the rsnk 
of a knight, nor their wives, shall wear aay 
velvet, figured satin, nor any counterfeit cloth 
of silk, nor any wrought corsets, under the 
penalty of ten marks. The sons of lords, with 
their wives and daughters, and esquires for 
the King*8 body, with their wives, are exceptd 
in this clause. 

*' No esquire nor gentleman, nor any other 
man or woman, under the rank aforesaid) 
shall wear any damnsk or satin, nnder tht 
penalty of one huni^red pence. There is a 
long exception to this clause, including dd« 
mestic esquires, sergeants, officers of the 
King's household, yeomen of the crowB| 
yeomen of the Kiug^s chamber, csqnires, snd 
gentlemen possessing the yearly value of ooe 
hundred pounds. 

<< Remember that the seneschal (the high 
steward), diamberlain, treasurer, comptrolior 
of the King's household, his carver, and 
kiiights for his lady, and their wivts, may wear 
furs of sables aud ermines; and the Mayors 
of London and their wives may wear the same 
array as the bachelor-knigbt and tlietr wives; 
the Aldermen and Recorder of London, and all 
the mayors and sheriffs of the cities and coao» 
ties of the said realm, and their wires, may uie 
the same apparel as esquires and gentlemen 
having possessions to the annual amount of 
forty pounds. 

" No mau, not having the yearly value ti 
forty pounds, shall wear any far of msrtensy 
or of pure grey, or of pure minevar ; nor shaU 
the wife, the i^on, the daughter, or the servant 
of snob a nHin ; nor shall any widow of less 
possession, wear a girdle ornamented with gold 
or with silver ; nor any corset of silk made oat 
of the reala j nor any coT«rcbief| exceedioi'the 
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iralue of three sbilUngs tbe square, under tbe 
peoally of five marks. 

'* No man, anleii« he be postesccd of tbe 
jearly income of forty shillings, sball wear fui- 
tMui-bu»tion, or fustian of Naples, nor scarlet, 
nor cloth in grain, nor any furs, but of black 
or white Iambi, under the forfeiture of forty 
tbillio^s. 

*' No yeoman, nor any other person under 
the degree of yeonan, shall wear in the ap 
parel for bif body any b^hterst nor Bluffing of 
wool, cotton, or caddis, in bis doublet; but a 
lining only, according to the same, under the 
penalty of six sbilling^i and eight pence. 

*' No knight, under tbe rank of a lord, 
Ctqoire, or gentleman, nor any other person, 
shall wear any gown, jacket, or cloak, that 
is not long enough, when he standi upright, to 
cover hia bips, even to the knee, under tbe 
penally of twenty shillings. And if any tailor 
shall make such short gowns, jackets, cloaks, 
or doubltts, stuffed, or oiherwise contrary to 
ibe act, the same shall be forfeited !** 

Your Ladyi.hip will perceive by the two 
foregoing ariiclep, that our furcfaibers of the 
vislocracy were so jealous of the advantage 
of a fine shape, that when they had it not ua- 
iurally, they applied to the aid of bolsten and 
ttviffimg to supply the deficiency of nature, and 
to prevent the plebeian ranks from invading 
their art of adding a cubit to their stature^ or a 
pair of bioad sboulde<s on a really meagre 
frame, they turned the science of sHpe- patch- 
tug into a privilege of Parliament ; and woe to 
the poor caitif who ever presumed to wake in 
it a breach! That these absolute lords, but 
made up men, might display their manu- 
factured matdea to feir view, you perceive 
tbey were alone permitted to parage in short 
doublets. An Apollo of beavea^s own cbisseling 
was madfito hide its beautiful properties, if 
it belonged to a yeoman, under a long tunic 
and an ample robe ; while tbe poor quilted 
roaoikin, with acoroneted brow, was bailed 
from the tailor*8 hands, in a close doublet and 
tbam skirts, as the very peifection of the hu- 
man form divine ! What strange perversion ! 
But we will not exclaim ; we will rather con- 
gratulate ourselves that a nobleman would 
now be at much ashamed of patching his 
figure at patching bis cbartcter ^ and that tee 



Kan as yon will, in this country, you now 
always see man aa he if.— -But let at return to 
our statute. 

^* No servant of hnibandry, nor coviaioa 
labourer, nor servant of an artificer, shall wear 
in their garmeuts any cloth not exceeding the 
price of two shillings the broad yard. Their 
wives shall be restricted to the tame ; and they 
shall not wear any covfrchief (or shawl) of 
more value than twelvrpencc the square. It 
is also ordained that tbe servants and la* 
bourera aforesaid, shall not wear any boaen, 
close or open, beyond the price of fourteen* 
pence the pair. Neither shall their wives wear 
any girdles garnished with silver, under th« 
penalty of fortypence. 

" No person of whatever estate, degree, or 
condition, shall wear any cloth of gold, or tilk 
of purple col ur, except the Kiu^, the Queen, 
and the royal family of 4he royal blood. 

" No persoa under the estate of a duke» 
shall wear any cloth of tissue, under the for- 
feiture of forty marks. 

<* Embroidered apparel, broached or guard- 
ed with gold or silver, or goldsmith's work, it 
prohibited to all persons below the dignity of 
a duke, a marquis, an earl, or a knight of the 
gaitei'.** 

So far the royal mandate against extra- 
vagance in apparel I Btit, it has been aaid io 
our time?, '* there is no act of parliament 
that a man may not drive a coach and six 
t brought* and, in like manner, the beaux 
and belles of former ages found a path to con- 
duct them to vanity fair. However, satire 
slipped in to aid regal prerogative, and the 
shafts of wit were showered upon the persever- 
ing fopperies of our grandfathers and great- 
grandmothers. There is yet extant a little 
poem in the French language (but you must 
go to the Harlean library to tee it), ih which 
the author (a poet of the thirteenth century), 
compares the ladies of his time to magpies. 
He thus proceeds : — " The pies, from nature, 
bear feathers of various colours ; so our ladirt 
delight in diversity of ornaments; the pics 
have long tails that trail in the dirt; so t^e 
ladies make their tails a thousand times lunger 
and more gaudy than those of pi s or of pea* 
cocks.^ — What an ungallantson of the Muses ! 
If the fair danghten of Parcatiut had served 
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him rigbt, he ihuuld have shared the fate«f i 
Orpheus, and lost his head for his pains 
Were I to compare the ladies of the nioetecath 
ceortury to a hird, in which would my Urania 
expect roe to affix my comparisou? — not* to 
one only; for we have n<»t sweet songsfres^fs 
whose melodious notes declare tbem sisters to 
the nightingale ? Have we not tender maidens 
whose soft sighs whisper, *' we sprung from the 
tartlets n«st.** And, loveliest Urania, have 
we not thy heaateous self, who, like the hea. 
vea-desrended Halcyon, brings the gift of 
happiness wherever thou alightest! 

In the course of my rrsearrhes into the 
mysteries of antiquity, I found great pleasure 
in the pemaal of a packet of letters in manu- 
script, b'^und together in the form of a missal, 
and which were addressed by a brave old 
knight of Normnndy to hi.«i three daughters. 
They contain excellent advice on the re^nla- 
tion of female matoners in the conduct of life ; 
and set forth somerui-inus remarks on the sub 
jfcts 1 am now upon:— "Fair daughters," 
he says, " 1 pray you that ye he not the first 
to lake new shapes and guises of array, of wo- 
men of strange countries."* He tben censures 
the fa»hittn of wearing superfluous quantities 
of Curs and trimmings, and add«, ** the use of 
great porfiles and alit toata was (ir«t intro- 
duced by wanton women, and was afterwards 
most incuutineotly adopted by tie princesses 
and ladies of England.** Extravag*nte in 
qauntity as well as quaiity, of the contents of 
a lady's wardrobe, meets wih a severe rebuke 
from OUT venerable kaight, who thus warns 
his daughters :^— 



" A certain baron lost, by death, the lady of 
his heart and bed, and being in great grief 
went to a holy hermit to console himself with 
news of her blessed state in Paradise. The 
anchorite led the mourning husband into his 
chapel, and told him to pray, and the state of 
his deceased wife would surely be revealed. 
Thebiron obeyed, and in the midst of hii 
prostrations fell into a profound sleep. A 
dream or vision presented itself before his 
eyes, and he beheld the toul of his lady 
neighed in a balance, with an angel standiag 
in one scale and the devil in *he other. In the 
scale with her wt re placed all her good worki ; 
and in the opposit; scale sat the fiend, sur- 
rounded with her evil work<«, and with them 
lay all her fine clothing. The devil then said 
totheat'gel: — *This woman had ten divert 
^.iwns, and as many coats ; and you well know 
that a smaller number would have been suf- 
ficient for every thing necessary ; and with the 
value of one of th^nte gowns or coats, no less 
than fifty poor men might have been clothed and 
kept from cold, sickness, and perishing* So 
saying, the foul fiend gathered together all her 
gay garments, with her jewels, audio! the rings 
which her lovers had ghen to her, and cast tbem 
into the sinking sitle of the balance with M 
evil works, which instantly struck to the 
gound! — The angel siw the decision of 
justice, and spreading his bright wings, flew 
tar up^vard, whilst the riches and the lady 
dropped Hrith the devil into the lake of eternal 
fire !" — More of the knight aaon^ from your 

Paris. 



MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 

INCLUDING VARIETIES, CRITICAL, LITERARY, AND HISTORICAL. 



LYCEU^T. 
Sons of Erin. — A new Comedy has been 
produced at this theatre, under the title of the 
Sons tf Enn^ or Modern Sentiment, 1 1 is aarrib- 
ed to the pen of an Irish lady, oi»ce to Mr. 
Sberidiin, and is written with the laud tble pur- 
pO'ie of extirpating prejudices against the sister 
couotty. The dialogue of the picce^ next to 



its amiable tendency, was its best recommei- 
dation. It was chaste, vigoroaa^ and brisk; 
occasionally luxuriant, and overflowing with 
sentiment ; but, on the whole, it was better 
than the language of moat modern Comedies. 
Thin play has been received, deservedly, with 
great applause, and continues to be acted to 
I crowded houses. 
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$1R Samuel Romilly.— Sir Samuel Ito- 
miMy's ovd account of bis origin Mid iniroduc- 
tioo of hit family inlo Esfland : — I was bom 
and edacated aad htiwe patsed ray whole life in 
Eiif land, with the exception of a uliort inter- 
val which was spent m viiittnf forcifn co«n- 
tries. My father too was born ami edwcated 
in Enfland, and apvAt hii whole life m it. My 
in^ndfilfher^it is true, Was not an Engliahnm 
by birtii, bat be was an EnglisbiMfn by choke. 
He wsB barn the heir to a considerable tanded 
estate at MoMpellier, in the sbuth of France. 
HisMwestors hadeaily inbihed a«d adopted 
the pri«ci|»lea and doctrines ef the leibriMd 
relifioa, and he had bc^ educated hinself in 
that religiout feith. He had the misfortoM to 
live soon after the time wheu the Edict of 
Mantes— the great Taleratiott Act of the Pro- 
testants of France, was revoked by Lonit XIV. 
avd he found himttelf exposed to all the irexa. 
' tiotto and persecutioos of a bigetted and tyran- 
nical Government, for worshipping God in the 
manner which be believed was moat acceptable 
te hi in. He determined f^ free himself from 
this bondage ; he abandoned bis property, he 
late kimself from his comiectionf, and tooght 
an asylum in this lartd of Kherty, where ho had 
lo sapport himself only by his Own eicertions. 
He embarked himself io trade ; he educated his 
sons to useful trades^ awl he wan contented at 
his death, to leave them, instead of hia ori- 
ginal patrimony, no other inheritence than tlie 
hablta of industry he had given them, the ex- 
ample of htf own rirtuous life,— an hereditary 
detestation of tyranny and injns tice,— and an 
ardent acal in the cause of civil and reKgious 
lireedom. To him I owe it, among other in- 
estinaable blessing?, that I am an Enf:liffhman. 
DBPRAViTY.^A-pemftot, of the name of 
J. Angley, was lately convicted at Menfz, 
along with a woman* witV whom be cohabited, 
of having murderedten persons during eigh- 
teen nyonths. . Ft appeared, by the evidence, 
that the criminal was a wood cotter, and re- 
aided vht miles from t%e city; being idle, and 
desirous of stibsisting wrthnut labour, he de- 
termined to rob all single travellers who parsed 
tbrongh a neighbouring wood ; for this pur- 
pose be used to conceal himself in a high tree, 
and take deliberate aim at bis victim : if he 
fell, he descended to finish his work, and after 



plundering, buried the body; if, on the cim* 
trary, he missed his aim, or the persou, though 
wounded, attempted to escape, he gave the 
signal to a dog which he had trained, and which 
eflectually prevented that design. The uum* 
ber of persons who had suddenly disappeared 
while passing through the wood, gave rise to 
suspicions, and led to the appreienwon of 
AngJey and the woman, both of whom, struck 
with remorse, made a full confession of their 
guilt. Angley and the woman were executed, 
and the dog was shot by order of the Magia- 
trates. 

ANEceoTEorTHC Frcvch Pdi»ioc»— \ 
merchant of high respectability in Boordenux 
hui ocesilimi to Visit the BnctropdKs npoa 
com m er ci al boainess, carrying with him bilb 
nod money to a very hirge amonnt. 0»his 
arrival at the g«tes of Parts, a genteel looking 
man opened the door of his carriage, and ad- 
dressed hira to this effect :—'* Siry I have bee» 
waiting upon you for some time -, according tw 
my notea you wci^ to arrive at this hour ) and 
your person, your carriage, aud yoor poftv 
mnnteau, exactly answeHng the description I 
hold in my band, you will permit me to hav« 
the honour of conducting you to Monsieur De 
Saftine.'* The gevtleman, astonished and 
alarmed at this intcrniptioo, aad still more so 
at hearing the name of the Lientedant of 
Police mentioned, demanded to know what 
Monsieur De Sartine wanted with him; addieg 
at the same time, that he never bad committed 
any offence agnlnat the laws, amtthat he could 
have no right to interrupt or detain him. The 
messenger declared himself perfectly ipiorant 
of the cause of the detention ; stating at the 
same time, that when he had condwcted him 
to Mune. Pe Sartine, he should have executed 
his orders, which were merely mtnisterial. 
After some further explanations, t^e gentle- 
man permit^i^d the offieer to conduct him to 
tiie liotel of the Ljcutenaitt of Police. Mens. 
De S;irtine received him with great politeness; 
aud after requesting him to be seated, to hia 
great astonishment he described bis portman- 
teau, and told him the exact sum in kiilla and 
specie which he had brought with him to 
Paris, and where he was ta lodge, his usuti 
time of going- to bed, and a numtier of other 
circnmstanceS) which the gentleman had con- 
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ceived could only be known to himself. «> 
Monsieur De Sartioe havings thus excited at- 
tention, put this extraordinary question to 
him.—" Sir, are you a man of courage ?"— 
The gentleman still more astonished at the 
singularity of such an interrogatory, demand- 
€<1 the reason why he put such a strange ques- 
tion, adding ut the same time that no man ever 
doubted his courage. — >Tons. De Sartine re- 
plied,—** Sir, you arc to be robbed and mur- 
dered this night !— If you are a man of courage 
yon must go-to your hotel, and retire to rest 
at the usual hour: but be careful that you do 
not fall asleep ; neither will it be proper for 
you to look under your bed or into any of the 
closets which are in your bed-chamber (which 
he so accurately described);— you must place 
your portmanteau in iti asual sitoation, near 
your bed, and discover no suspicion;— leave 
what remains to me. If, however, you do not 
feel your courage suflScieut to bear you out, I 
will procure a person who shall personate yon, 
amd go to l>ed in your stead.** — After some fur- 
ther explanation, which convinced the gentle- 
man that Mont. De Sartioe^s intelligence was 
accurate in every particular, he refused to be 
personated, and formed an immediate resolu- 
tion literally to follow the directions he had 
received: — ^He accordingly rent to bed at bis 
usual hour, which was eleven oVIock. — At 
half past twelve (the time mentioned by Mons. 
De Sartine) the dour of the bed-chamber burst 
open, and three men entered with a dark lan- 
tern, daggers, and pistols.*— The gentleman, 
who, of course, was awake, perceived one of 
them to l>e his own servant. — They rifled his 
portmaateaa undisturbed, and settled the plan 
of putting him to death.— The gentleman, 
hearing all this, and not knowing by what 
means he was to be rescued, it may naturally 
be supposed was under great perturbation of 
mind during such an awful interval of sus- 
pense, when, at the moment the villains were 
preparing to commit the horrid deed, four 
police officers, acting under M. De Sartine*s 
•rders, who were concealed under the bed, and 
In the closet^ rushed out and seized the offen- 
dera with the property in their possession, and 
)athe act of preparing to Commit the murder. 
The consequence was, that the perpetration 



of the atrocious deed was prevented, and suffi- 
cient evidence obtained to convict the offen- 
ders.— Mons. De Sartioe*s intelligence enabled 
him to prevent this horrid otfence of robbery 
and murder,— which, but for the accuracy of 
the system, would probably have been car* 
ried into execution. 

Singular Marriage.— We ofken read 
in the newspapers of persons attaining op- 
wards of one hundred yeara of age, and 
entering into second marriages after former 
marriages of fifty yeara; but they very 
seldom tell us of bo singular an union as 
that which took place a short time since be- 
tween an innkeeper of la Courtila and a Qaor- 
ter-mtuter qf fiutsars, discharged an dpetuiontd on 
account qf wounds received in b&ttle. This 
Quarter-maser is a new Chevalier d*£ott, who, 
after distinguishing heraelf in many a cavaUy 
I charge, retired at the end of twelve years of 
I service, tu her wheel and her distaff with a hus* 
I band, to whom she brings a portion of five 
hundred francs. 
Grey Bear.— The quadrupeds of Ane- 
I rica is in general smaller than those of the old 
' Continent, but the grey bear recently found 
in the remote parts of North America, near 
' the head of the Mi^sonri, forms a striking 
exception to the general observation. The 
grey bear, which also is known to be very 
i numerous in the Andes of South America, it 
I supposed to be a distinct species. It is asserted 
that the grey bear has been seen at the head 
of the Missouri, of the enormoua weight of two 
thousand pounds weight (two hundred and 
fifty atone), butcher^s weight ! This animal is 
more dangerous to man than any other on 
the surface of the globe. When impelled by 
hunger, it attacks every creature within its 
reach. The scent of the grey bear ia as fine 
as that of abound, and the animal on which 
he fixes his pursuit has no chance of escape^ 
unless possessing extraordinary powers of 
flight, as the motion of his purauer is so 
swift. From some animals, a tree becomes a 
secure refuge, but the grey bear climbs, not 
only with facility, but with great nimbkncss, 
takes the water like a duck, and swims with 
great velocity. 
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WORKS m THE PRESS. 

Miff Barney has nearly ready for publication a 
BOTel in five ▼olnmes, entitled Traits of Nature. 

Mr. Colburn, of Conduit-street, bas announced 
bis intention of publishing a Dictionary of all the 
Liring Authors of the British Empire ; contain- 
iogy ]. Biographical particnlars of each Writer; 
2. A complete Catalogue of their respective 
Works. To render this Work as perfect as pos- 
sible, he solicits Authors, Booksellers, and all 
who feel interested in it« accuracy, to favour him 
with information on the subjects which it is de- 
signed to embrace ; and he anticipates their as- 
sistance with the greater confidence, qs they must 
be sensible that this will be the most efiecCnal 
method of prerenting error and misrepresenta- 
tion. 

A new edition of Chateanbriand*s Trarels in 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, &c. will be ready in a 
few days. 

Mr. Shoberl is proceeding diligently in the 
translation of Chateaubriand*s Spirit of Christian 
iiity, or Beauties of the Christian Religion. It 
will be accompanied by a Preface and Notes, from 
the pen of the Rev. Henry Kett, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Dr. Davy, professor of chemistry at the Royal 



Institution, bas in the press, a volume of tht 
Elements of Chemistry. 

The Rev. J. Joyce is printing two volumes of 
Dialogues on the Microscope, uniform with his 
Scientific Dialogues. 

Dr. Stokes, of Chesterfield, will shortly publish 
a Botanical Materia Medica, in four octavo to-. 
lumes. 

Mr. G. Dyer hns in the press, in two volumes, 
a Series of Poems, and Disquisitions on Poetry ; 
intended as a sketch of the author^s studies and 
porsuits in different periods of his life. 

Mr. Adams, of Albemarle-street, bas in tha 
press a Treatise on the Morbid Afiectiont of the 
Eye and its appendages. 

MissVandeU hfis in the press, in a qoarto vo- 
lume, the Pleasures of Human Life, a poem. 

The Rev. Thomas Belsham has jnst sent to press 
Memoirs of the late Rev. Theophilus Lindsey^ 
which will be comprised in an octavo volume. 

Mr. Barber's Fac-simile of the Text of the 
Greek Psalter, as it is preserved in the Alexan- 
drian MS. is expected to appear next month. 

Mr. Ellis, of the British Museum, has under* 
taken to superintend the editiou of Brand's po- 
pular Antiquities, which is now printing in two 
quarto volumes. 



INCIDENTS 

OCCURRING IN AND NEAR LONDON, INTERESTING MARRIAGES, &c. 



The Duchess OF Gordon.— The Most Noble 
Jane, Dnchess of Gordon, was the second daugh- 
ter of Sir William Maxwell, Baronet, of Mon- 
reath, in the county of Galloway, and was early 
celebrated for her talents as well as beauty. Her 
sprightly wit, her captivating manners, and her 
elegant person, made her the toast of the Cale- 
donian circle ; and in the bloom of her charms 
she had the ambition to do more tl^au shine in an 
assembly, or excel in a dance. She aimed to 
^n the esteem and render herself worthy the 
friendship of all the most eminent literati of her 
conntry; she was the correspondent of Lord 
Kaimes, of Dr. Beattie, of Dr. Robertson, of Mr. 
Home, and the other eminent writers of that day ^ 
and in her very exclusive correspondence with 
these authors, she displayed a depth of readiug, a 
folidity of judgment, and a taste in composition, 
which, if her letters should ever reach the public, 
would place her high in the estimation of the 
literary world, — with all this she was in society 
the gayeit of the gay. Wherever she came she 
nade a sort of holiday^ as was happily expressed 



in an impromptu by the Honourable Henry 

Erskine, on her Grocers saying one day during 

the Leith races, that there was not likely to be 

any sport, so she would not go.—" Not go," says 

Mr. Erskine, 

" Why that is, as if the Sun should say, 

" A cold dark morning this, I will not rise to-day.** 

Miss Jane Maxwell was lyarried to his Grace the 
Duke of Gordon on the I8th of October, 1767, 
by whom she had two sons and five daughters, all 
of whom she bad the merit of educating witli that 
ability, zeal, and solicitude, which secured to her 
the satisfaction of splendid snccesi. She gave to 
the world of fashion the example of a mother de- 
voting every moment of her life to the happiness 
of her family, and she had the consolation of see- 
ing the complete triumph of her aflTectionate ex- 
ertions. Her son George, Marquis of Huntley, 
remains unmarried. Her daagbter, Lady Char- 
lotte, is Duchess of Richmond ; Lady Madelina, 
married first Sir Robert Sinclair, Bart, and se- 
condly to Fysh Palmer, Esq. j Lady Susan is now 
Duchess of Manchester 5 Lady Louisa ik the 
Eed 
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. . Marchioness Cornwallifl ; and Lady Georgia na is 
Duchess of Bedford. So sptendid an establish- 
ment of a family is withont parallel in the his- 
tory of the Peerage ; and it is a circnmstance as 
extraordinary, that all these disti ngfoished persons 
surrounded the bed of their revered parent, when 
with pious gratitude to the Giver of all g^ood, she 
anticipated her dissolution. On Friday, April 
lOth, when symptoms of mortMcation appeared, 
and she felt the approach of death, she desired to 
bare the sacrament administered to her at two 
o^clock on Saturday, but afterwards feeling the 
rapid adf aiice of the moment, which she oenlemp- 
hited with resignation, she desired that she might 
partake of the holy rite at an earlier hoar; and 
accordingly, together with all her children, she 
received the Commnniou, and soon after breathed 
herlutt in their arms. By her own desire (be 
tenains of her Grace are to l>e conveyed for in- 
terment to her beantiful seat of Kinrara, to which 
place the Marqnis of Huntley accompanies the 
tN>dy. She was in her 64th year.— She was of (he 
Kirk of Scotland, and therefore received the 
Sacrament on her death-bed, according to the 
religious ceremonial of that sect. 

HcNRT Gawler.— This man, a derk in the 
Navy Office, lias been sentenced to seven yearv 
traaaportatiou, for defrauding a poor woman of 
six i>ounds, under pretence of procuring her sou's 
discharge from the navy. 

HiGIIGATE TUNNEL. —About flvC O^cIock OU 

Monday morning, April 13, the Highgate Tun- 
nel fell in. Tlie labour of several months was 
thus in a few moments converted into a heap of 
ruins. Some of the workmen, who were coming 
to resume their daily labour, describe the noise 
that preceded it like that of distant thunder. It 
was the Crown Arch, near Hornsey-lane, that 
first gave way j and the lane, in consequence 
firll some feet deep, and instantly became iuipas- 
table. The houses in the vicinity felt the foil 
like the shock of an earthquake. 

Cruelty to a Child.— A man named Har- 
dingc, who resides in Charles-street, Drury-lane, 
and a woman who passed for his wife, have been 
charged at Marlborough-strect with beating and 
treating with various acU of cruelty Hardinge^s 
danghtpr, a child seven or eight years old, and 
also withholding from her necessary food. The 
prosecution had been laudably instituted by the 
Parish O^icers of St. Gile8\ from the represen- 
tations of many respectable inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood where Hardinge lived. Tlie tes- 
(iiBojiy adduced on the occaiion went to prove ! 



that the neighbourhood had been aach disturbed 
by the moanings and tfarieks of the child, and 
that the woman had beat her aomerci^Uy, aad 
the landlord of the bouse proved the child having 
been shut up for hours without food. The child, 
who appeared in a deplorable emadoled state, had 
one arm tied np, which she had been deprived the 
use of from the barbarity of the woman prisoner. 
On its being ascertained that the woman was not 
married to Hardinge, hf was sworn to give evi- 
dence against her; but he cloaked as much as 
possible her conduct; she bad borne him several 
children, hut the sufferer was by a wife that is 
dead. The wonmn was committed for bail, and 
the child was taken under the protection of the 
parish officers. — She has«ince been found gniltj, 
and sentenced to six months* imprisonment in 
the House of Correction. 

Suicide.— A yoang woman, of the name of 
Suthell, servant in a tradesman's family in Mary- 
le-boane-street, was found in bed on the morning 
oftiie 1st of April, with her throat cut from ear 
to ear. She had bceu low spirited the preceding 
day, and not answering to her morning bell as 
nsual, one of the family went into her chamber, 
and found her lying on her side, with a knife in 
her right hand. An uafortuaate attachmeat is 
ascribed as the cause of suicide. 

Baron Geramb.— A warrant from the Secre- 
tary of State's Office, for the apprehension of 
Baron Geramb, was issued on Monday, March 
20. He refused to surrender himself to the liearers 
of the Secretary's warrant, and at length applica- 
tion was made at Marlborough-street Office, for 
assistance to put the warrant in execution. Ha- 
milton and Craig accompanied the Messengers to 
the Baron's house, to force an entrance in the 
event of a refusal to surrender. The Officers 
forced the garden-gate with hatchets, and the 
prisoner resigned himself, on the officers assoHng 
him they were not bailiffs. The far-foracd Baron 
was sent off on Friday, April 3, to the coast in a 
chaise and four, from whence, under the Alien Act, 
he was conveyed out of the country. — It is said 
a correspondence of a very unhecoming natnrt 
was discovered between him and persons in Sicily. 
It is also said that he had written to Ministers, 
making very teorbitant demands on the national 
generosity, and had become extremely trouble- 
some, not only for his importunity, but fot the 
menaces with which his applications were ac- 
companied. A placard was affixed to a pole at 
the top of the Baron's house, with the following 
words, printed in hirge characften :— "My honsa 
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k my castle; I am under tlie protection of the 
British law."— The Baron, it t^ems, while the 
#f&cen were besie^ng bis Castle, told them that 
Ite had two hundred pounds ^ gun- powder in the 
b#nse, mmI that if they persevered, be would blow 
up that and himself together. Findini^, however, 
that they were not to be deterred by this menace, 
be surrendered himself with the meekness of a 
lamb. But it is said that he was not in reality 
aretse to a State removal, being apprehensive of 
visits of a more civil description. — Baron Geramb 
arrived at Heligoland on the loth of April. He 
made a conspicuotis figure, being dressed in a 
Turkish habit made of black velvet, and boots of 
green Russian leather, curiously worked with 
gold lace and silk. Before he embarked at Har« 
wicb, be wrote a most furious and bombastic raa- 
lufesto, prodaiaiin^ the injuries which he had re- 
ceived from the Britiah Government, and threat- 
cning the nation with his veogeanoe. He de- 
clares that he will throw himself upon the mercy 
•f the great Napoleon, who, he is sure, will par- 
donJiim for offering his serrices to thisconntry ; 
and he adds, that he will make his wrongs resound 
frun the banks of the Seine to those of the 
Danube. These wrongs, he says, were inflicted 
an him, not only by the Government, but by the 
newspopers ; and he will, some time or otlier,come 
bere at the head of his tremendous Croats, and 
take vengeanoe upon us. In the mean time, be 
sa}she is quitting this country with no other 
properly than his sabre, tliougfa he brought 
X'tfDOO into it. It may offord seme satisfaction to 
bis creditors to know, that '< it stabs htm to the 
heart*' to think of leaving Knglnnd without pay- 
ing his debts. The Baron, with his whiskers, 
owed, in a great degree, his successful introduc- 
tion to the ranks of fosbion in this country to 
a certain Chevalier, who, some how or other, lias 
made good a strong footing in some families of the 
highest rank. He came from Italy seven or 
eight years ago in quality of Music Master to 
Gra&sini. 
Curious Circumstance. — On Wednesday, 



April 15, an extraordinary investigation took 
place at Bow -street. Croker, the Officer, was 
passing the Hampstead road; he observed at a 
short distance before him two men on a wall, and 
directly after saw the tallest of tbem, a stout man, 
about six feet high, hanging by his neck from a 
lamp-post, attached to the wall, being that i nstant 
tied up and turned offby the short man. lliis un- 
expected and extraordinary sight astonished tha 
Officer J he made up to the spot with aH speed, 
andjust after he arrived there, the tall man, who 
had been hanged, fell to the ground, the handker- 
chief with which he had been suspended having 
given way. Croker produced his staff, said he wtf 
an Officer,nBd demanded to know of the other man 
the cause of such conduct ; in the mean time, the 
man who bad been hanged, recovered, got up, 
and on Croker intarfering, gave him a violent 
blow on his nose, which neariy kivaekad liim 
backward. The short nan waa endeavonrioip 
to make off; however, the Officer procured at* 
sistance, and both wore brought to the oflbo^ 
when the account they gave was, that tbey work- 
ed on canals. They had been together on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, tossed up for money, and after- 
wards for their clothes. The tall man, who 
was hanged, won the other's jacket, trowsera^ 
and shoes ; they then tossed up which should 
hang the other, and the short one won the tosf. 
They got upen the wall, the one to submit, and 
the other to hang him on the lam|>-iron. They 
both agreed in this statement. The tall one, 
who had been hanged, said^ if he had w.«a the 
toss, he would have hanged the other. He said, 
he then felt the effects on his neck at the time he 
was hanging, and his eyes were so much swelled 
thnt he saw double. The Magistrates expressed 
their horror and disgust •, and ordered the man 
who had been hanged, to find bail for the violent 
and unjustifiable assault upon the Officer, and 
the short one for hanging the other. Not hav- 
ing haily they were committed to Bridwell ior 
trial. 



PROVINCIALS, 

INCLUDING REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES, &«. 
IN THE SEVERAL COUNTIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



CUMBERLAND. 

Daring Robbert.— One of the most daring 

and barbarous acts of robberies which perhaps 

over occurred in that neighbourhood, was perpe- 

tmted Oft the afteroooB of Thursday, Apr*** at 



Upperby, a village near Carlisle. About font 
o^clock, a fellow entered the house of George 
M^Adnm, late an engraver at Woodbank Print- 
field, daring the absence of all the family hut hia 
wiCe. He mmediately accotted her with << yoiv 
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money or yonr Hfe !" Mn. M*Adam remonstrat- 
ed, on Tier having a larg^e family. " None of 
your prattling/* replied the rniBan : on saying 
vrliich, he immediately knocked her dowi, and 
most bartaroQfly kicked her in the face, hreast, 
&c. until he left her for dead. He then plundered 
the a^tartment of property, in notes and ilirer, to 
the amount of eight pounds, with which, vfe are 
•orry to say, notwithstanding an immediate hue 
and cry, he got off undiscovered. — Mrs. M*Adnm 
iras discovered soon nfterwards lying on the floor 
by one of her children ; in the course of ahout 
two hours shesomewhat revived, and, though in 
« very languishing state, it is hoped will recover. 
The inhuman ruffian, watatallish young man, 
of rather a genteel appearance, and wore a pair 
of blue pantaloons. 

CHESHIRE. 

Horrid Murder. — An occnrrenre haa just 
come to our knowledge, which is enough to 
petrify with horror a heart the most insensible to 
feeling; and sorry we are to say, that our own 
country has been disgraced with such an awful 
scene of depravity and blood! We shall detail 
some few of the particulars. — On Sunday morn- 
ing, April 12, the village of Hankelow, near ;l ,, ^ , . . 

**' * ' ° ' ; throat, making a deep 

Nnntwich, was alarmed by a report, that George 

Murray, former in that village, had been mur- 
dered during the preceding night, having been 
found with his brains dashed out, and his throat 
cut from ear to ear! It was supposed that the 
diabolical crime had been perpetrated by some 



' him with an axe, and beat him with it about the 
head, until they thought him dead, and in the 
'^ course of their brutality, atrnck oat ona of his 
eyes. That they then left him, bat were soon 
apprized that he was yet living; they retoraed to 
their work of blood,and again retired, naderthe 
persuasion that he had breathed his latt. That 
they were still disappointed, and althoogb the 
unnatural wife pressed the man to go and make a 
finish of bis master, he said be coold not resane 
the task ; and he absolutely refused, until she 
found an expedient to remove hia scruplea, by 
furnishing him with a razor, to cut bis throat! 
It was then the work wai completed. He stated, 
that he had been urged to the horrid deed by hit 
mistress, who wanted him to marry her. Imme- 
diately on this concession, the Conatoblc unlock- 
ed the handcuffs, with which he bad locked him- 
self to the prisoner, fattened the latter by the 
same instruments, to an assistant be bad with 
him, and immediately went back to take the wife 
into custody. When he entered the boose, be 
* told her the confession of the servant, and hid her 
' prepare to accompany him to the Magistrate. 
1 On this she covered her face with her apron, drew 
a razor from her breast, and ran it across her 
incision. Mr. Bellis, of 
Audlem, surgeon, who happened to be there, 
; viewing the body of the deceased, sewed up the 
t wouud, which, we understand is not considered 
; dangerous. We have notheordthe reaultof the exa- 
mination of these wretches be fore the Magistrate ; 
nor have we heard the minute particulars, farther 



rutUess villains, who bad entered his house in jj t^an stated, of this shocking affair. We have no 



-tearch of plunder, and it would appear, tlmt bis 
wife and every part of the family affected the 
most complete ignorance of this awful transaction. 
On the assembly of a concourse of people, which 
•o unusual a circumstance was likely to create, 
suspicion fell upon one of the servant men, by 
distinct traces of blood from the be»I of the de- 
ceased to that of bis, which was in a higher pnrt 
of the bouse. On examining him, these siispi- 
eions were stren^jtbened, by finding marks of 
blood upon his shirt. A Peaee Officer was tent 
for, and the yoiing man taken into custody. 
When the Constnble was taking him to a neigh- 
bouring Majjislrate, be said to the Constable, 
** Well, I suppose I mast be hanged ;"' and on 
being pressed for a diiclosure of bis meaning, 
confessed the followiug particulars -.i— That the 
tnurderof bis master was determined upon be- 
tween his mistress and himself; that the time, 
manner, and circumstances of it were concerted 



by then 5 that in the oight tijue they fell apontf doa't puU the boy eut of the water> hi will be 



doubt, however, the circunistancea above recited 
are generally correct. The young nan i« abool 
nineteen yean of age, the woman forty. Mr. 
Faithful Thomas, Coroner, has set off from that 
city, to hold an inquest on the body of Marray 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Murder. — \t Gloucester Assizes, on Fridsy, 
April 3, the trial commenced of M. Broneville, % 
sweep, for the murder of hi# apprentice, aged tea 
years. The boy hod run away from bis roaittr j 
and on the 21st of March last, on the Newest 
road, near Gloucester, a witnest deposed that bt 
saw the prisoner driving the boy before him, wlb 
run into a canal, and clung to the hedge. Tht 
boy was crying, •* Don^t beat me, master." 
The prisoner d dhim, and called him a rascal. 
Witness asked *' if he was going to drownthe 
boy?" to which the prisoner aatwered, "y«* 
are an infernal liar." Witneas nid, "if 7^ 
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drowned/* The prisoner pulled him ont; the 
boy had a ?ery large cloth over his shoulders, and 
•hook with cold. Witness said, " V\\ have u war- 
rant and take you up/* Prisoner d d him, 

and wanted him to fight. Another witneu met 
the prisoner and deceased at night ; the boy was 
down on his hands and knees io the road ; pri- 
soner said the boy was drnnk ; put bis stick to 
him, and said, ** You rascal, get ap."— The boy 
said, " Don't beat roe, Pll never run from you 
no more." Witness got off his horse, and at- 
tempted to raise the boy, but he fell on his hands 
and knees. Prisoner said, <* You rascal, go 
along!" and gave the boy a kick, and kicked 
him down.— The boy cried, " Til never run from 
yon again.'' Prisoner threw the boy across his 
shoulder^ with his head hanging down. Another 
witness sUted that he saw the prisoner in the 
toll-house, at Over, at nine o'clock. He asked 
'* if the fire was at leisure j" witness answered 
•« Yae." He brought the boy on his shoulders, as 
be wonlda dead calf; his head hanging down the 
prisoner's back. Witness asked the prisoner 
how ha could carry the boy in that manner ; 
to which the prisoner replied, « The rascal 
ran away into the ditch, and 1 have carried him 
so three miles." Witness saw the boy gasp once, 
and DO more ; and observed to the prisoner, the 
boy was dead. PriM>ner said, « There is some- 
thing the matter," and then rubbed his thighs and 
limbs by the fire, and cried, «< Jem, Jem I" Wit- 
ness said, « It is no use to call, for the boy is 
^••<*"— Mr. Freeman, a druggist, Mr. Davies, a 
chemist, and Mr. Cother, surgeon, all of Glouces- 
ter, were examined ^ the latter was of ot)inion 
that the boy died in consequence of ill treatment. 
The Jury pronounced the prisoner Guilty, and 
he was condemned j but in consequeuce of some 
peculiar circumstance in bis favour, was re. 
prieved. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Sudden Death.— The following occurrence 
happened at Kimbolton, a market town in this 
county, on the 29th of March r—As the Rev. Mr. 
Codling, the resident Curatff, was preaching from 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th verses of the iisth Psalm, 
" I shall not die, but live, and declare the works 
of the Lord. The Lord hath chastened me sore j 
but he hath not given me over unto death. Open 
to me the gates of righteousness ; I will go into 
them, and I will praise the Lord ," — he suddenly 
stopped short, and exlairaed!— « I can't!—! 
^n't!" — and immediately sunk down in the 
pulpit, and almost instantly expired, to the great 
Mirror of his auditory. 



SURREY. 

High WAT Robbery. — Adam Lee, Thomas 
Lee, and Eleanor his wife, were indicted at the 
Surrey Assizes, Kingston, for a highway robbery, 
by stopping Elizabeth Collier on the aist of Oc 
tober last, and forcibly taking from her her 
clothes, pockets, money, &c. The prisoners were 
three gipsies, and the case excited a considerable 
degree of interest, on account of tlie cruel manner 
in which the prosecutrix had been treated. Eli- 
zabeth Collier, when called, was in a very languid 
and debilitated state, from the ill usage she had 
received. She stated, that she lived, in October 
last, at Horsham, in that county, with a Mr. 
Giles. On the morning of the 21st of October, 
she was sent to Walton, by her mistress ; and on 
ber return home she saw the three prisoners. 
The woman gipsy asked her if she would havo 
her fortune told ? she replied, no *, she knew her 
fortune very well. Immediately the prisoner, 
Thomas Lee, came up to her, and caught her by 
putti ng his arm round her neck. The other came 
up, and they dragged her towards the park paling 
of Sir John Frederick's park. While the men 
were droggingher, the woman kicked her several 
times. They then loosened a paling from the 
park, and dragged her through the aperture into 
the old park. Here they abused ber very much, 
by beating her violently. She fainted away, and 
as she recovered, she found that they hod stripped 
off her gown, pockets, petticoat, and left her aU 
most naked. She made a noise, but they were 
not gone j and they told her, if she made any 
more noise they would murder her. She then 
described the dress of the persons of all the three. 
She said that Thomas Lee, the taller gipsy, had 
more hair and whiskers. They were taken the 
next day, and she recognised them again, except 
that the whiskers of Tliomas Lee had l>een shaved 
off.— The Jury found the prisoners guilty. Tho 
men were executed on Monday April 13, and tho 
woman is to be transported. 
SUSSEX. 

Insanity. — On Thursday, April 2, a passen- 
ger in a stage coach, which runs daily from Chi- 
chester to Brighton, was seized, near Shoreham, 
with a violent fit of insanity, and bit a lady, who 
was in the coach with him, in a most shocking 
manner, about the face and arms. The coach- 
man and outside passengers, hearing her screams, 
got down, and with much difficulty rescued her 
from the jaws of the maniac. Two gentlemen 
then got inside, and pinioning his arms, prevent* 
ed him from doing farther mischief. He was 
lodged in the poor-hoaie at BrightoB, 
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YORKSHIKE. 

Providintial Escape.— A remarkable feat 
of horsemanibip and providential e«capc oceorrcd 
lately at Doncaster. A servant of Mr. Williaoi- 
■on, of York, liorse- dealer, trying ahorw on tbe 
road towards the Higb-street, between tbe Rein 
Deer aad Ran Inns, was unable to bol4 it, and 
tbe animal running furiously across the street, 
sprang tbrongb the shop-window of Mr. Wbal- 
ley, shoemaker. The rider seeing his danger, 
Cronebed down bis bead, or must have been killed 
«n the spot, as the height from the ground to the 
under part of the beam was only seven feet and a 
half. A counter being near the window, tbe man 
was thrown upon it, and the hoi^ prevented 
^Ptting wholly into tbe shop. The window was 
shivered to atoms, but neither the horse nor rider 
mmoh injured. 

SwijiDLEas.— At tbe East Riding Sessions, at 
Beverley, came on the trial of tbe Mills's, alias 
Slim, who have lately made such depredations on 
the public, particularly in the town of Leeds. 
The Court vras crowded at a very early hour, so 
tfiat admittance for the witnesses could scareely 
be obtained. The ponnsel for the prosecution 
Httde a very animated speech on the subject of 
tim various frasdB tbe;partiet had been guHty of, 
in obtaining goods u«der tbe assumed name of 
Slims. A tradesuan from Leeds proved die de- 
deptions they had practised there, and their sud- 
d«B flight fi^om that town ; and Miss Wataew, 
a milliner at Hull, aad her assistant, proved the 
rai|K>siliDB8 whieb they had used against them, in 
•btainiilg cloaks, pelisses, anddresies. The pri- 
toners* Comifeel contend^, that tbe statemeat 
imde by the daaghter, of their mother having 
used tbe shop, was uBknown to the mother, and 
that they might really imagine their mother had 
used the shop before, and that the adoption 
•f tbe name of Slim was only to avoid tbe 
odium, &ie. to which the name of Mills would 
have subjected them. The Jury,. aAer detiberat* 
ing about half an hour, acquitted the mother and 
two daughterr. Tbe prisoners vrere by no means 
of an interesting appearance, either as to their 
manners or persons. They are detained to be 
tried at die ensuing Sessions^ qu a bill fovitd 
against them for a conspiracy ; and bad this not 
beeu the case,there were persons waiting to arrest 
them for tbe debts they incurred at Leeds, and 
other places, iu their predatory tour. 



BIRTHS. 

At Dover, the lady of John Minet Feetor, £sf|, 
of a sun. 

MARRIED. 

On tbe nth of April, at St. Martin's Cbuwb, 
Mr. John M*lntosh^ of tbe Ordnance DeparU 
iiient, to Miss Harriet Jnne Humfrey, youngest 
daughter of the late W. Hnmfrey, Esq. late Ord- 
nance Store Keeper in the Isbud of Jersey. 

lately, James Kenney, Esq. to Mrs. Holcroft, 
of C4imden-»treet, relict of T. Holcroft, Esq. 

At Lincoln, Corporal Dupre, to Miss N. 
Trollope, wiih a fortune, of £iJ,000. Mm 
Trollope fell in loi^e with hiiu while he was on 
parade with the soldiers; the next morninjr sh« 
communicated her sentiments to bimt which ht 
joyfully accepted , and on the foUoning day be 
led her to tbe altar of Hymen. 

DIED. 

At her house at BeaconsfieM, Mrs. Burke, the 
amiable relietof tbe Right Hon. Edmund fiorke; 
she was in her 70th year. ,. 

Suddenly, Mr. William Till, of PientonTine, 
greatly regretted' bv his mmterons relatives. 

Lately, at Botcherby, near Carlisle, at the a*, 
vancednge of ninety, Mitis Morgery Jackson, a 
maiden lady, who was for many years an inbWii- 
tant of that city. This Wooluu 'wiis a complete 
miser; she died worth tifty iliou»and poonils> 
hoarded by pennrr. Eigrhteeii hiindrPd gfiiiiieai 
in gold were (bund in- her h^use at b^r dwtb. 

At Spilsby, far advanced in years, Mcs. Svkes; 
who hod an annuity left her bv tlie wife of tlie 
Into Ellis Key, of Part»»ey, on tfce sittgtiar «•«. 
ditions, that she adhered to tlie Catholic religisSf 
and admit none of her relations to reside with her. 

Latclv at MaeclesfieM, aged loe, Mar^ Nof<* 
bnry. i^his provident womaii bad defwsited it 
the hands of a few friends, by a penivy a week, 
enough to purchase an oak ctfffiit and pay the ex- 
pences of her ftineral. 

At Whitchurch, Hants, Dged S3, LituteBSBt 
Thomas Thomson, of the rnvalids : he was an 
Officer upwards of (vt years, and twice severely 
wounded at the memorable buttle of Mrndctt, 
which caused him to be lame, and unfit for active 
service. 

Suddenly, Sir William Ptomer, ^dennan of 
Colcman-stieet Ward. 

The Rev. James Bowden, of Tooting, Surrey. 
While preaching at Hammersmitb, on Snnday, 
April i^j, from these words, «' Submit voiirseUei 
to God,** he was suddenly taken ill, and conveyed 
from il>e chapel to a friend's house, where be et- 
pired in a few heurs aftor. 

At Ealing, in l»er 80lb year, Mrs.Buraby. At 
the age of 50 she married ; and on the day of Iw 
marriage, i mmediately after coming from* diBrch, 
a memul derangement took place^ from wbi«h sb* 
never wholly recovered. \\ hat is very remarka- 
ble, a horn spnmef, within the last few years, 
from one side of her forehead, and grew to the 
length of nearly six inches; anothisr also made 
its appearance, but owing it is supposed, to ber 
frequent rubbiag it, iu growth was stepped. 

At Row Muuse, on the 25tb ult. tbo Rev. J«M 
Allan, in the 75lh year of his age, and 5lst jcor 
of his ministry. It* is remorkable that this is tus 
' first time the parish of Row has been vacant since 
I the year 1719, Mr. Allan and his father haviof 
I served tbe cute during 93 successive years. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND THE PUBLIC. 

THE T^eairical Character ^Mrs. Siddons, and the Provingiil Occcrrencef, hnt 
been meeessaril^ d^trred to the next months for a yurpou whick, we ihink^ will U grateful to our 
Readers^ thut of giving ample partieulart rf' the late melanchely catattraphe qf Mr, PBRCgVAL*# 
Auastinathn. 

OUR SUBSCRIBERS and the Public, are referred to the EMBELLISHMENTS in thtfow 
preceding and present Numbent^ as Specimens tfthe taste and finish tn which thcff mojf expect the 
cmamenlal part ^ this Work to be executed in future. The Portraits will form a new and 
interesting Series qf Cabinet Prints, which are properly adapted for being framed and glazed, or for 
preservaiiam in Portfolios, as they may be always admired as a Biographical and Portrait representa- 
tion qf distinguished Female characters if the present times. The CesTUM E8 qf every Month will 
form a practical and highly interesting Collection qfthe Fashions qf these days ; the continued 
wuiations as they arise will ascettain tfiejfuctuating stale rf the Fashionable World. 

in deference and respect to the numerous requests which the Publisher has received from his present 
Subscribers, in c§f sequence of the very interesting and highly finished Farewell Portrait Print of 
Mrs. SlDDONfl,^'t«» tn the 3$th Number qf this Work, he will present the Public,inthe succeeding 
Numbers, with a short series qf PBRITUITS OF FEMALE PERFORMERS qf the greatest 
€klekniy qfthepfeeenitimu; accompanied wUh characteristic Memoirs and Criticisms on their pro- 
fettionai merits. All to be taken fom original Pictures of great estimation, and engraven and finished 
in m style qfexeelience not inferior to the highly admired Print qfMrs. Siddons above referred to. 
The Dramatic Portraits in succession are, 

April i.^MISS SMITH, engraven by Caroon, after an original Miniature. 

May 1.— MRS. BILLINGTON, in the cbaraeter of St. Cecilia, after the celebrated Piettrs 
by Sir Joshua Retnolos, engraven by Cardon^ in a mostbeantiful manner. 

Jane 1.— MRS. EDWIN, engraven by Cabpon frsman original Miniature. 

July l.<-*MRS. DICKONS, from an admirable likeneu in Crayons. 

Aug. I.— MRS. JORDAN, as a Farewell Print, in the cbaracl€r of Thalia, engraven by Mr. 
Caedon, after the much admired Picture painted by the late Mr. HorNxa, in tbe 
possession of bis Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 



Hontmii: 

PRIVTCD «T Alt I> FOR JOnif BELL, SOLE PROPRIETOR OF THIS MAGAZINE, AVO 
raOPRIBTOR or Till WBIKLT IIR88ENCKK, flOUTHAMPTON-STftBETy STRARO. 

JVNC l| 19]t. 
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MRS. EDWIN. 



We niay allow (nay we must allow, for 
it is an inherent quality in human nature) 
the aged chroniclers of past times to. la- 
ment their Garrirks, their Abingdons, 
Pritchards, and Popes, and tti exclaim that 
the day of dramatic genius is gone by ; as 
we ourselves shall do, a few years hence, 
when the names of Kemble Jordan, and Sid- 
di>ns are no longer upon the 'theatric list. 
But who will say, even should the frigorific 
hand of winter chill the genial current of 
wit and genius, who will say that another 
spring shall not put forth its vernal blossoms, 
or who will venture to say that the summer 
tun of public favour will not ripen their 
fruits to maturity ? For us, or at least for 
those of the present generation who are 
now young, to indulge in those carping 
criticisms when time shall have silvered 
their hoary heads, would be to contradict 
every lesson of present experience, when 
we now see a Smith, a Duncan, and an 
Edwin stand forth as rivals of the dramatic 
phenomena of the last century, and that 
perhaps with equal claims. 

Ofthe last mentioned actress, it is now 
our province to speak, and to attempt a 
slight delineation of ker professional life 
ind merits. 

Her maiden same was Richards, ber 



parents also of the histrionic profession, on 
the Dublin Theatre principally, where 
their dramatic abilities procured them that 
share of public estimation, which theic 
private characters secured to them. 

We have seen many instances of youth 
forced upon public notice, where it was 
not accompanied by genius j this was not» 
however, the case witli Miss Richards, 
although at the eariy age of six years she 
made her theatrical debut in the character 
of the Romp, for her motfaer*s benefit. This 
whimof securing a full house by novelty, 
had the good luck, however, of procuring 
further emolument^ for the Managers of 
Crow-street (Ryder and Crawford ) not only 
gave her an engagement, in which she per- 
formed Prince Arthur, The Virgin Un-^ 
masked, and the Fine Lady, in Lethe, but 
the facetious 0*Keefe was actually induced 
to write a force. The Female Club, for the 
purpose of introducing a character in 
which she might perform. 

Throughout the whole of this engage- 
ment she displayed an infantine ability that 
bespoke future approbation ^ but it was, 
perhaps, fortunate for her that the respect* 
able situation of her parents did not render 
it a matter of absolute necessity for them to 
continue her appearance, aa novelty would 
Ff« 
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soon have given ^ay, in such a case, to 
satiety, and as continued exertions might 
have been injurious to early genius. 

The next nine years were therefore judici- 
ously applied to preparation for public ap- 
plause, and not to the search after it, and ^t 
the still early age of fifteen she appeared on 
the York boards in genteel comedy. Even 
at such a juvenile period, she took the lead 
amongst the dramatic heroines, but the 
heroes and heroines of the provincial drama 
not having yet put down the Aristophanic 
cart, shp quitted York for Richmond in 
Surrey, and there irst paid her devotion to 
Thalia interrupted by a troublesome blind 
boy who, with the assistance of Mr. John 
Edwin, son of an old distinguished fc- 
▼ourite of the public, contrived to let^d her 
to the Temple of Hymen. 

At this period the private theatricals at 
Wargrave, under the auspices of the gay, 
but unfortunate, Eari of Barrymore, were 
now in all their splendour, which was not a 
little increased by the translation of Mrs. 
Edwiq into that g3|li(^y qf wit and fashion, 
ivher^ she personated high lifip on the stage, 
and m|xed with it when o£ 

This initiation into the fashionable world 
was of considerable service to her ; for it is 
not to be supposed that the greatest genius 
for observation and for imitation, will ac- 
quire a sufficient knowledge of the nice 
minutisB of high life* in the circles connected 
with a provincial theatre, except indeed at 
Bath, where Mrs* Edwin soon after pro- 
cured an engagement after having spent 
another winter on the Dublin boards. 

From Crow-street, however, she first 
emi^^ed to Cheltenham, where her private 
character which had stood unsullied midst 
all the seduction, glitter, freedom and temp- 
tations of private theatricals, soon procured 
her not only the patronage, but the per- 
sonal esteem and protection of the first 
circles. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of York 
was at that time resident at Cheltenham, 
tMd with her accustomed goodness and 
liberality, honoured her as a protegee y a 
notice which, no doubt, hastened Mrs. Ed- 
win's engagement With the Bath Managers, 
and there she had a fair field for the display 
of all her various acquirements. In her 
then improved state of acting, she W9s seen 



by the Dublin Manager, who, pressed also 
by the requests, and influenced by the 
opinions of many of the Irish nobility and 
gentry who had witnessed her powers, was 
induced to offer her another engagement in 
that capital i an<l there she could not fail to 
charm, particularly as the audiences were 
already prejudiced in her &vour by her for- 
mer exertions to please. 

At this period, whilst flattered by public 
approbation, she became the victim of 
private woe by the loss of a husband, of 
whom she has always spoken withteoder- 
ness, and whose death she attributes in a 
monumental efiusion on his grave, to the 
keenness of his feelings at an anonymous 
attack up his professional reputation. 

After yielding to the first impressions of 
sorrow, she resumed her public duties, and 
having soon after attracted the notice of 
Mr. Sheridan, jun. it is said that his recom- 
mendation led the way to an engagement 
at Drury-Lane, not only at an handsome sa* 
lary, but it is we nnderstand under the very 
Qatterin^ stipulation, that she should fill 
the first parts in comedy, with a reserve on 
her part of refusing any character which 
she felt unsuited to her powers, or coutr^ 
to her inclinations. 

On her arrival in London* the Lycauav 
in consequence of the unfortunate destruc- 
tion of Drury-Lane Theatre, was then the 
scene of action ; and there she came out in 
October, 1810, in the character of the Wid(m 
1 CAeerljff in the Soidier's Daughter^ aod 
I was not only received with a degree of ap- 
j plause which she has fully justified in cha- 
! racters of more importance and interest, but 
. had also the good fortune of acquiring the 
good will of the literary critics of the day, 
who did her every justice in their yarioui 
diurnal and weekly productions. 

This marked and general sypplaus^ vhich 
on all hands is allowed to have been inlly 
\ due to her merit, ought to be a lesson to 
i many of our heroes and heroines of the sock 
, and buskin, that it is. possible to improve \ 
I for it ought now to be noticed, though for 
< obvious reasons we had omitted it before 
that she had already been seen by a Loudon 
\ audience not only as Miss Riph^rds* b^t 
I also as Mrs. Edwin, without exciting ai^ 
of those plaudits which she baa wxot 
I received. 
i) To herself thia mgst ha a Boarce of gitit 
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Satisfaction, l,>ecaus^ she must feel that the 
pains she has takeo to excel* have uot failed 
iy their ohjefrt 

From aa early initiation into the trick of 
the stage, aud her 9ubsequent opportunities 
of acquiring a practical knowledge of 
liishiouable life^ it is not a matter of lemr- 
prize that with her abilities she should now 
P9ISSW an easy and unembarrassed de- 
pprtoient Mademoiselle Ciairon was 
always called by her friends Queen Dido ^ 
l^ut i^e justified the haughtiness of her de- 
meanour when o£f the stage, by saying^ 
** haw shall I represent a Queen^nr hours 
ewery day, if the other txpenty are spent as 
a domestic slattern V* But it must be re- 
marked that she has also sufiicient powers 
of discrimination to enable her to give 
grace, novelty, and interest to casts of cha- 
racter which she could never have perform- 
ed in real life, and which are essentially 
different in themselves. To illustrate this 
position, we need only remind our readers 
of her performance of Beatrice, and oiLady 
Traffic in Massinger*8 altered comedy, now 
Hichei\ or, The Wife and Brothr, To 
praise only, would even in thb slight sketch 
be a dereliction of part of the critic's duty, 
Mfe must not, therefore, be understood as 
saying that Mrs. Edwin has nothing more 
to learn. With all her skill, there is some- 



times a want of the minutiae of acting} her 
bye-play, even her attention to her corre- 
sponding performer, are sometimes for- 
gotten. 

In some characters Mrs. Edwin labourf 
to produce an effect, which her elegance^ 
simplicity, and beauty already secure, with- 
out any toilsome effort. By endeavouring 
to do too much, she impairs the genuine 
effect of her unstrained powers. Her 
Charlotte, in the Hypocrite, is a proof that 
she diminishes excellence by over-acted 
exertion. How admirable would it be if 
mora simple 1 

We cannot^ however, close this article 
without adding that the marked and vary-\ 
ing expression of her cquntenance, and thq 
grace of her manners, give dignity to a fom^ 
which, though extremely pleasing, may be 
deficient in height for a heroine j and we 
add with extreme pleasure, that the pron 
pritty of iier conduct, and the goodness of 
her di$[>osition, caniiot be more strongly 
proved than by the general good will and 
esteem of the world at large, and the par- 
ticular praise of her professional cotem- 
porarits, amongst whom, we are informed^ 
Mrs. Jordan has distinguished herself by 
giving her great praise in her Beatrice 
and in several other characters. 



ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



hymenj:a in search of a husband. 



{Continued from Page 179.) 



*' You shall accompany me to the 
prawing-room to-morrow,*' said my aunt. 
«' You are fond of seeing a great variety of 
characters, Hymentea, and you will behold 
tit^ere flowers of all hues.** 

«* I am afraid you cannot add ^ And with- 
i^it thorns the rose,* my dear aunt,** said I, 
** thp latter part of the beautiful passage 
from which you are quoting.** 

*' I did not know,** said she, ** that I was 
quoting any passage.** 

** Probably not,** said I ; *' for you have 
quoted from a Poet who, in my humble 
•pinioPy has done more to strengthen and 



enrich our language Ihan any ether of our 
writers; and it is no small proof of his ex- 
cellence of this kind, that many of his pas- 
sages have passed into the proverbs and 
colloquial maxims of our language. Your 
quotation is from Milton, where he is de- 
scribing the garden of Eden in the most 
beautiful part of his Paradise Lost,'* 

" Paradite Lost is certainly a very fine 
poem, and Milton a very fine poet,** said 
my aunt; <• but I am at present thinking 
of the Court, and of the Lords and Ladies 
of the Bedchamber, and Drawiug-roenu 
Her Majesty holds a Drawing-room after 
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the levee to-morrow, and if you are dis- 
posed to go I think you will be entertain- 
fd." j 

" I certainly will do myself the honour 
to attend vou/* said ]. **It is an act of ! 
homage which I conceive to be due to the 
Ipresent situation of her Majesty." | 

Accordingly, at the proper hour on the . 
following day, I accompanied my aunt to 
Courts My aunt was in high spirits, and , 
seemed to promise herself much entertain- I 
ment in the original figures which she ex- 1 
pected to see. | 

** There is no Court in Christendom, |j 
Hymenaea," said my aunt, «• which pre- j 
sents a more singular spectacle than that ^ 
of England. You will see a greater variety |{ 
of characters than perhaps all the European 
Courts taken together would equal.** 

My aunt had not promised this variety 
without sufficient reason.^** Do you see 
that lady ?** said my aunt, almost as soon | 
as the first compliments had passed. ** That 
lady,** continued she, ** is one of the most 
remarkable penoRs in his Maje8ty*B domi- 
niona. She was married very early in life 
tm a nobleman, siace deceased, of high 
merit and character. During thirty years 
they lived such a conjugal life as eren in 
the country you would have termed most 
exemplary. They were scarcely ever se- 
parate either In busioeu or pleasure. Her 
husband was in the military profession, and 
served throughout the American war, I 
beliere throughout the French war which 
preceded it. His .Lady accompanied him 
throughout all his first campaigns; she re- 
peatedly crossed the Atlantic with him, 
and slept in the woodn and marshes of the 
new world. Her husband died some time 
aitice,and there now sits his widow, the 
most respected and most respectable wo- 
nato in the three kingdoms, and whom 
•Yen I love and revere, though, as you well 
know, 1 have no very violent partiality for 
domestic eqjoymeut.** 

*< Sh* mu&t be good indeed,** said I, ** to 
have made this general impression in her 
fftvour.** 

•* Yes," said my aunt ; ** whatever any 
one may say of fashionable manners and c f 
fashionable morals, they must at least do us 
die jubtice to acknowledge that we have 
aebypocrisy; we may not practise, but 



most certainly we approve whatever is 
right and gooil.** 

" It is certainly a lamentable pity,** said 
I, *• that your hearts are better than your 
understandins:, and that you feel more cor- 
rectly than you act.** 

*' But do you know,** repeated my aunt, 
*« who yonder gentleman is ?** 

«* What, he in the window-seat,'* said I, 
'*who looks as solemn and as vapid as 
Doodle in the play ?** 

" Ycs,^* said my aunt ; " his character is 
marked in his looks. You would imagine 
by his important looks, that he carried the 
Inquiry into the State of the Nation in 
his head, and that he was labouring, and 
perhaps discussing some important propo-~ 
sition. But when he rises to speak in the 
House of Lords (which he does very fre- 
quently) he can never get three lines be- 
beyond his original hem ; and the inanity 
of what he says, as compared with the 
importance of what he seems to mean, 
forms a most ridiculous contrast. lie could 
not look more solemnly if the nation were 
upon its last legs ; and he would not speak 
less to the purpose if he had taken an oath 
never to speak at all.** 

^And who is that fidgety face-making 
restless gentleman who is every now and 
then pulling his own ears in the attitude of 
deep thought, and alternate rexation and 
anger ?** 

" Why, that man,** said my aunt, *• if 
an exact contrast and contradiction to the 
character ef the other ; for as the one looks 
so solemn, so pregnant, and so important^ 
and yet so full only of emptiness and wind, 
so the other who looks so insignificant, so 
trifling, and so fidgety, is in reality an able, 
honest, and most efficient minister. He is 
the first nobleman in the Administration. 
And what is undoubtedly very greatly to 
his honour, both his fiither and himself 
owe their rise and fortune to their merits. 
He has not long succeeded his fiither in 
his honours and in his reputation. He is, 
or rather was, at the head of a party usually 
denominated the Household, or King's 
men." 

** But who is that^grave and composed 
nobleman near her Maje8ty*s person ? He 
has the air of a man at once good and 
great** 
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''And hii character and qualities/* said 
my aunty *< do not contradict, his air and 
deportmeut* He is truly what he seems. 
There is nothing false, ostentatious, or 
ccted in the gravity and composure which 
he wedrs. He is in the highest law office 
in El gland ; and he administers the du- 
ties of his office with a wisdom and con- 
ic entious justice to which posterity will 
dj more justice than the present timet. He 
has the character, indeed, of being slow 
and timid ; and 1 believe he is so, but it is 
the slowness and timidity of a man who 
dreads nothing so much as iniquity. His 
decrees accordingly have this character. I 
believe not one of tliem have ever been re- 
versed. His opinion is law, because his 
talent and his learning have rendered even 
his opinions sentences.*^ 

''This nobleman,** said I, '' seems to be 
in very high favour with you.** 

" No,*' replied my aunt j'* " no other- 
wise so than as a justMnan ; I merely re- 
echo the public opinion and public voice. 
But look at that lady next the window, so 
richly dressed.*' 

■*• Stoe hi very handsome,** said I ; " and 
yet she appears on the other side of forty. 
She is a atriking woman, however; who 
is she ?** 

« I conceive her to be the most finished 
gentlewoman, as far as mere manners, ad- 
dress, and general deportment go,** said my 
1 aunt, «* of any lady in his Majesty's domi- 
nions. But there my praise «iust end. In 
( all other respects she is a lady of the old 
Court; that is to say, one of Lord Chester- 
\ field's deau ideals* She has no other no- 



tion of virtue than that it is reputalion ; and 
accordingly, let any one secure her on the 
side of reputation, and she is at their com* 
mand. She dismisses every thing serious 
as hypocrisy, and has always some raillery, 
or merry jest or gibe, at hand whenever it 
is mentioned. With respect to religion, 
she is not an infidel, indeed, — and for this 
very good reason, that she has never given 
herself any thought about it; she believes, 
therefore, from habit and decency, and 
from the same habit she satisfies herself 
with believing. And with respect to mo- 
rality, she is restricted to what is done by 
people of iashion and honour. She has 
no hesitation, therefore, to gamble, and 
when the caprice takes her, to be in8olen# 
oppressive, and even dishonest in with- 
holding debts. In short, she is a woman 
of fashion in the excess.** 

" And who is that young man that ia 
talking to her?" 

" He is a young man," said my aunt^ 
** who from his childhood to his manhood 
has been brought up in the Court and in 
the Drawing-room ; and thence the whip- 
syllabub character which you may trace 
to be written in his face. He has a simper, 
smile, or laugh for every body, and he dis- 
tributes it according to their respective de- 
grees. His whole countenance and de- 
portment is a scale of ceremony. You will 
see that he has one smile for roe, and an- 
other for you. The reason is very simply 
this, — I am an actual Peeress, you merely 
the daughter of a Baronet, Imd only th« 
granddaughter of an Earl." 
{to be continued.) 



ZARA; OR THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENGLISH WIFE. 



{Continued from Page 189.) 



Zara then retired; and no sooner had 
they (TOt into their apartment than Zara em 
braced Ijer confidant :— "My dear sistfr," saiJ 
nhe, ** let as hapten the moment which m«y 
set yon at liberty and unite roe forever to your 
brother.** Sb? then opened a little box full of 
gold :— •* See," continued Zara, " what you 
must coavcy to your brother. He most en- 
deavour to secure th« Captain of soaie Chris- 
tian vetsel, who must bring up a boat privately 



to some obscure part of the shore. We nr.ay 
be under sail all ni<«ht and part of the morn- 
ing before we are mitiacd ; and when they shall 
become acquainted with our flight it will be in 
vain for the«i to pursue us as tbey will be 
straof^era to the route we shall have taken.** 

Elvira was the aaore charmed with this pro- 
ject of Zara, as it seemed very proper to carry 
on her deceit, and that she and her bNsband 
should be able to set fail before the bebutiful 
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ft id deluded African could be toforaied of It. 
Zarm harinf charged her with the delivery of 
the box lh*t night, the retired to the frove 
et the etoal hour.-—" See,** tald Blvira to the 
Colonel, ffhewini^ the gold, <' what will put an 
end to oor conitraint ;^ and then informed him 
of the design which Zira had communicated 
to her. 

•* Ah, Elvira ! »aid the Colouel, " you cm- 
aot but be sensible that I love you indeed, 
Kince I otherwise could not retolve to deceive 
any one, especially a heart «o good and sincere 
at that of Zara. If you had not been a witnees 
of our conversation, if you had not been pre« 
•ent to tnpport a^y faltering, timidity, it had 
0t been po<ftib|e far me lo have supported my 
deceit. Just Heaven ! what puuishment for 
■ virtuoui lieart to be obliged to dif semble ! 
The goodness and confidence of Zara would 
have covered me with confusion; I suflTered 
every thiug which a mortal could suffer. In 
the name of our love spare me, if porsible, a 
second conversation like the first. No, I never 
shall be able to support it; never shall I have 
iniquity enough to see the most amiable per- 
son deceived by a perfidy of which I an the 
principal author. I most speak the troth,- 
EUira; 1 can no longer answer for being mas- 
ter of myself. My confusion, my shame, and 
my gri:f, will betray me." 

^ What yon demand,** replied Elvira, « Is im. 
poesible; you will nndoobtedly be obli^ied to 
see Zari nibre than once: but cannot you 
take npon you;- — .*• 

" No," said the Colonel, interrupting her; 
^ Elvirs, I cannot take upon myself to he my 
own naster In so disagreeable and hstefnl a 
situation; in vain should I promise yoit what 
you require, my eyes, my discourse, both 
enemies to a lye, would betray me i my dis* 
order would shew what I endeavoured to con- 
ceal, and my deceit would serve only to ruin 
us, in justly raiting the resentment of Zara 
against us both." 

«• Ah, cruel wretch !" said Elvira, " cease 
then to act by constraint ; be happy in having 
made not only yourself unfortunate, hot the 
wife also who adores you. Go, abandon her to 
eternal slavery; but remember, ungrateful 
man, when yon shall be removed far distant 



fi^om her, that it was onee In your power to 
have reunited yourself with her for cver.^ 

<* My dear Elvira," aM the Colonel, << these 
reproaches pierce me to the heart ; am 1 not 
already sufficiently nnfortnoate withoiit being 
loaded with these unjust complaints; if t 
lov<=d you less I should not fear the reproaches 
of Zarn, nor distrust my own timidity in these 
moments in which yon expect I should pro* 
mise to love her ; my heart, which can adore 
yon only, revolts against me, and givei the lit 
to my disccurse." 

** Ah ! if you can love me,** replied Elvira 
irith an air of disdain, <* save me then fi^sft 
the dacger which I aih in ofloaing you for 
ever. Remember when yon speak to Zart,' 
that I am a slsve, separated from yon, and 
may be shortly doomed to see yon no morC ; 
will yon not then repent that false delicacy 
which would not suffer yon to dissemble fur a 
moment?" 

«« Well then, Elvira," said the Colonel, " I 
will endeavour to surmount my shame and 
conceal my confusion ; but out of pif y assist 
me to calm the storm within my bosemi and 
come to my assistance in those cmtl mo*' 
ments." 

** Have I not,** replied Elvira, ** this morn- 
ing given a favourable (urn fo yoar dis^onrse^ 
and made it appear such ai Zara wished? fdr 
do on your part only that which is your duty 
in order to restore liberty to your wife, and be 
assured she will prevent every thing that can 
hurt your designs. My heart is no less an 
enemy to faTsity than yours, but it is too M 
tender, and loves you too fondly.** 

** Let ns finish,** said the Cotonet, ** A dlsi. 
conrse which only tendt to afllitt m^. Spare, 
Elvira, the heart of a husband who is ready to 
do every thing yon can wish. I nm ready to 
hasten our departure, and hope soon to be out 
of my pains. To accomplish onr design it is 
necessary that Zara should aeem desirous of 
some flowers which are not to lie fonnd in tbii 
garden ; this will furnnh me with a pretence 
to go either to Toais or Portoiarino, where I 
can easily procure a Captain to carry os Uf 
Spain or Gibraltar, and to get a passage fWim 
thence to England will be no difficntt mattar.** 

** Nothing It more easy thn irlMt yen pro- 
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pose,*" said Elrira ; «' mid to-morrow Z«ra shall a watched the looks of Elvira, apd encourafcd by 



order yoa to go to Tunis; but uodonbtedly 
she will wish to speak to yoa before your de- , 
partore. Remember that yoa are to conslrain 
yoorsclfy and keep the promise yon ba?e 
made.** 

Elvira bdo; obli|red to retnrn to her mis- 
tress, embraced her hnsbsnd, and went aad 
instmcted Zsra, that she roust order the slave 
to go to Tunis, to procure a sort of pink which 
was not in their garden, and then informed 
her of the nature of this journey. 2ara ap 
proved of this scheme, hot desired to see 
Eraestaa before his dewtnre, and for this 
purpose walked the oexrday in the garden. 

The Colonel kept his word with Elvira, and 
appeared so fond of bis lover that this second 
interview between him and Zara increased the 
affecfiona of the nufortuoate African. 

The Colonel being arrived at Tunis, informed 
himself directly of what vessels were ready to 
ssil; and was told that there was a Dutch 
ship bound directly for London, that the Cap- 
tain had been some days on shore, and lodged 
at the Dutch Consurs house. He found means 
of speaking to him privately, and agreed with 
him tbat he should at a certain time lie at 
anchor at about half a mile diatance from Os. 
man*s house, and that he should wait with his 
boat on shore about midnight. The Colonel 
was oveijoyed to find the vessel was bound 
directly for London, and having taken all ne- 
cessary measures for their departure, re- 
turned to give Elvira an account of the steps 
he had taken. They both concluded that it 
would be necessary to tell Zsra that their de- 
pirtnre must be delayed two days longer. El- 
vira was to join the Colonel in the grove while 
Zara was locked fast in the arms of sleep, and 
every thing seemed so well regulated as hardly 
to admit of a possibility of its failing. For- 
tune, however, had decided otherwise, and 
had rcaerved for this couple evils greater than 
any they had yet experienced. ' 

Zara being informed of the Coloners retnrn, 
repaired at the usual hour to the accuatomed 
place. The joy she received from the hopes of 
her speedy departure animated her generous 
bosom, and she gave her lover the aincerest 
■larka of the strongest passion. Tht Colonel 



the hope of a speedy end to all tbeir misfortunes, 
appeared much more cheerful then formerly* 
Zara was folly persuaded that she was equally 
beloved by the object of her soul, and rc«> 
turned to her apartments with a heart full of 
the lEOst flattering ideas. The joy she ro» 
ceived was not, however, confined within that 
bounds of prudence which were necessary t* 
the execution of such great designs. Her extra- 
ordinary gaiety gave cause of suspicion to ong 
of her women, who, desirous of knowing what 
could have such an effect on her nislresa^ 
concealed herself in a closet, in the very room 
where Elvira and Z»ra generally discoursed io» 
get her ; slir overheard every thing they saii^ 
and doubled not but she should have a coi^ 
siderable reward on discovering it to the Dey^ 
as it was a oMtter of the highest importance| 
she theref.re immediately wrote to her so» 
vereign, acquainting him with the resolutioo 
his dsughter had taken of making her escapf 
with the two slaves, Ernestus and Elvira. 

The Dey having received this letter froim 
her woman by an eunuch she had dispatched 
with it, set out the moment he had read it for 
Osman's house ; on his arrival there he woi44 
certainly have killed Ernestus and Elvira on 
the spot, had it not been for the tenderness ho 
had for his daughter, whose life he feared 
might be endangered by such a step. Never 
had a father a more tender affection for • 
child that the Dey had for Zara. 

The Colonel and his lady were immediately 
arrested, and the Dey then passing into tht 
apartments of hb daughter, ordered her no| 
to depart thence, and placed eunuchs to guard 
her. He found his daugh ter drowned In tears^ 
for she doubted not when she was informed 
that Elvira was arrested, but the Dey had 
been infornsed of the resolution they had 
taken, and tearful for the life of her lover, she 
was ready every moment to put an end to her 
own. 

The Bey seeing the alHiction of his beloved 
daughter, could not but bear a part in her 
pain, and his rage vanished at the sight of hia 
almost expiring Zara. 

««Ah! my dsughter,** said he, « whathaa 
thy father done that yoa should thus most 
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craelly aQict him ? U tbit all tli«coiMoUtioD 
I am to expect from you when f rey baim bave 



already covered my bead, aod the uiftrimtie^ ^disbonoor tbee, to deprive thte of tbatillat- 



of old age hang heavily upon me ? Ab, Zara f 
liave you to far forgot yauraclf as to be t« 
•traufer to honour 1 Alat, bow wretched i» 
the condttioo 6f a ftind parent whose tender 
neis Is repaid with ingratitude! From the 
world in general we have little else Ut expect 
than ingratitude and insult; but when tbey 
come from the nearest object of our heart-^ 
from the child we tenderly love— the cbild that 
we have nursed like a flower— which we watch- 
ed night and day to preserve from the cold 
northern blasts, this surely is insupportable, 
•nd , life Itself under such circumstances be- 
comes au intolerable burden. Ah 1 return my 
daughter to your duty, and every thing which 
is pasaed shall be buried in eternal oblivion. 
I know you have been seduced, and that your 
credulity has been abused; but those who 
were the caute of it shall be punished with 
the ntmost rigour; they shall feel the weight 
of my avenging hand.** 

« Ah r cried Zara, «< IfErneatosdict, Zara 
must die also ! my lifb is attached to bis !— > 
Xyfkther! if ever I was dear to you, refuse 
mot to unite me In death to my lover! It was 
J who aeduced him! It is 1 who this day 
plunge the poignard in his bosom ! 1 am 
ready to die at your knees, while I embrace 
thebi ! Snatch me, my father, from that life 
which I detest*-- Revenge yourself, punish me, 
fbl* your anger is just ; it will be only striking 
that blow which I 'shall atrike myself should 
your pity spare pne ; If yon fear to shed the 
blood of your daughter, give me that poignard, ' 
and my own hand shall deliver me from tboae 
calamitiei I caa no longer suffer.— Oh, Er- 
sestut ! Ob, Elvira ! pardon the misfortunes 
1 have caused you * Alas ! I am stall, what- 
ever destiny may design you, more to be pitied 
than you !** 

« Just Heaveu !** said the Dey, « to what 
misfNtunes have yon reserved me ! am I to 
finish my days with the ruin of a daughter, 
who, in spite of her folly and disobedience, I 
lofe dearer than »yself.—TeU me Zara, can 



you expect that thy father and thy king should 
pardon a criminal who has endeavoured to 



triout rank whirh Heaven has given you, aad 
wbo would make a glory of thy infamy in all 
Christian countries.** 

« My glory,** replied Zsra, «« was in no 
danger; I should have fled with my intended 
husband, and the mocseat we had reached 
land should have been united with him for eve^. 
My hand would have been 16 him ft gift more 
precious than o crown.** 

** You suffer yourself to ho deceived,** rt- 
pliedthe Dey; ^M stolen marrisges hsve 
been the conseqneAe of perjury. But ham 
you, without blushing, been capable of har- 
bouring the thought of mskiog a slave yottr 
husband.** 

«• The birth of that slave,** replied Z«rs, " it 
illnstriotts, aod fortune, which has treated 
him so ill in other respects, has given him aa 
advantage in that ; but had he beea bom iii 
the most abject state his virtues would hsre 
inerifed a hundred times more than I can give 
him. AUs ! all the gifts which 1 have wished 
to make him now prove his destruction ; but 
for me--but for my love, he would indeed bsfe 
lived as a slave this dsy, but then he would 
have lived in hopes of at last recoveriag 
his liberty !— Now his fate is fixed, all hopes 
are lost^ and he must perish; but yet if 
mortals are sensible of what passes after death, 
be will know that I did not long survire hini, 
but that I sacrificed my life at the ffeet of his 
murderers.** 

After thus speaking, Zara snatched the 
poigpnard from the scabbard, as it hung by her 
father's side, she snatched it so quickly that 
the Dey had scarce time to wrest it from her 
hand before the point of It had time to grsfe 
her bosom.— Infatuated Zara, to what M 
excess did thy deluded psssion carry tbee<^ 
Be cautious ye fair, how you sacrifice tirt doty 
you owe to God, your parents, and ytfurseHres, 
to the pemicions and deceitful snares of mi** 
taken lore. 

(TV 6e contirmed.) 
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PARALLEL ACTS OF ASSASSINATION WITH THAT LATELY COM- 
MITTED ON MR. PERCEVAL. 



»EBDlCTfO« or TBI DBATB OP THB 9VK% OP BVCKIlTORAMy ABO Btf HORDBA BY 
rBLTOB.^FEOM CLA&Blf BOM'8 BUTORY OP THB RBBBLCIOV, 



^ Tbbrb were ntDyvtorict ictttercd abroad 
•t that time, of sereral prophecies and predic> 
tiODi of the Duke of Buckingham's untimely 
and Tiolenl death. Amoofst the rfst there 
was one, whieh was upon a better foundation 
of credit than usually such discourtes are 
foMided upon. There was an officer in the 
King's Wardrobe in Windsor Castle, ef good 
fepntaiion for honesty snd discretion, and 
then about the age of fifty years or more: tbis 
■utn had^ in his youth, been bred in a school 
in the parish where Sir George Villiers, the 
ftiiber of the Duke lived ^ and had been much 
cherished and obliged in that aeaton of his 
age, by the said Sir Georgf*, whom afterwards 
he ueiror saw. About six montha before the 
miserable end of the Dnke of Backingham, 
about midnight, this man being in his bed, at 
Windsor, wheve his office was, and in very 
good iMalth, there appeared to bim on the | 
side of his bed, a man of a very venerable j 
aspect, who drew the curtains of his bed, and | 
ixing his eyes upon him, asked him if he \ 
knew bim. The poor man, half dead with 
fear and apprehension, lieing asked the second : 
time, whether he remembered him? and hav- ; 
ing in that time called to his memory the pre- i 
sence of Sir Qeorge Villiers, and the very 
cloatha he used to wear, in which at that 
time he seemed to be habit* d, h^ answered 
him, that he thought him to be that person. 
He replied, " he waa in the right ; that he was 
the aame, and that he expected a service from 
hitt, which waa, that he should go from hhn 
to his son the Duke of Backingham, and tell 
him, if he did not somewhat to ingratiate 
himself to the people, or, at least, to abate 
the extreme malice they had against him, he 
would be suffered to live bnt a short time.*— 
After this discourse he disappeared ^ and the 
poor man, if he had been at all waking, 
slept very well till morning, when he believed 
all this to be a dream, and considered it no 
otherwise. 
^ The next night, or shortly aftar, the same 



persoBappeared to him agaia ia the taBM place^ 
and about the same time of the alght, wHh 
an aspect a little more severe than before i 
and asked hiib, whether he had done an 
he required him? and perceiving he had not^ 
gave him very severe reprehensions ; told him^ 
* he expected more compUanee from him ;: 
and that if he did not perform his commands, 
he should enjoy no peace of mind, hut should 
be always pursued by him.* Upon which he 
promised to obey him i hat the next morninf 
waking out of a good sleep, though he was 
exceedingly perplexed with the lively repre- 
sentation of all particulsrs to his memory, ho 
was willing still to persuade himseljf^ that be 
only dreamed ^ and considered that he was a 
person at such adistancc from the Doke,that he 
knew not how to find admiasion to his presence^ 
much less had any hope to he believed in what 
he should May. So with great trouble and un- 
quietoess, he spent some time in thiuking what 
he should do ^ and in the end reaolved to do 
nothing in the mstter. 

<* The same person appeared to him the third 
time, with a terrible countenance, and bitterly 
reproaching him for not performing wiht he 
had promised to do. The poor man had by 
tbis time recovered the courage to tell him, 
* That m truth he had deferred the execution 
of hia commands, upon considering bow dif- 
ficult a thing it would be for him to get any 
access to the Duke, having acquaintance with 
no person al»out him ; and if he could obtain 
adcnission to him, he should never be able to 
persuade bim that he was sent in such a man* 
ner; but he should, at least, l>e thought to 
be mad, or to be set on and employed by 
his own or the malice of other men, to abuse 
the Duke, and so he should lie sure to he nn* 
done.* 

'* The person replied, as he had done before, 
'That he should acvtr fiod rent till he should 
perform what he r<qiirled; and tlierefdre he 
were better to dispatch it ; thct the access to 
hb son was known to be very easy, and that few 
I Og 8 
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tten waited long for Ilia ; and for tbe gainiog 
liim credit, be ihould tell him two or tbree 
particulars, which be charged him neter to 
nentioo to any person liviag but to the Duke 
liimtelf ; and he should no sooner bear them, 
but he would believe all the rest he should 
•ay.* And to repeating kit threats he left 
liim. 

^ In the morning, the poor man more con- 
Armed by the last appearance, made his jour- 
Bey to London, where the Court then was. 
B« wai very well known to Sir Ralph Free* 
man, one of the Masters of Requests, who had 
married a lady that was nearly allied to the 
Puke, and was himself well received by him. 
To kim this man went ; and though he did 
not acquaint him with all particulars, he said 
tuongh to him to let him see there was some- 
what extraordinary in it ; and the knowledge 
hs had of the sobriety aud discretion of the 
man, made the more impression in him. He 
desired, that, * by hb means he might be 
brought to tbe Duke, to such a place, and in 
such a manner, as should be thought fit,** 
•ffirmiog, ** that be had much to say to him 
and of such a nature aa would require much 
privacy, and some time and patience iu the 
bearing.* 

** Sir Ralph promised < he would speak first 
with the Duke of kim, and then ke should 
understand his pleasure.* And accordingly 
on tly first opportunity, he did iuform him of 
tbe reputation and honesty of the man, and 
then what he desired, and of all be knew of 
the matter. 

^^ The Duke, according to his usual openness 
and condescension, told him, *^ thst be was tbe 
next day to hunt with the King^ that his 
borscs should attend him at Lambeth-bridge, 
where be would land by five of the clock in 
the morning*, and if the man attended him 
there at that hour, he would walk, and ipeak 
with him, as long as should be necessary.** 

** Sir Ralph carried themanwiih him next 
morning, and presented him to the Duke at 
landing ; who received him courteously, and 
walked aside in conference near an hour, none 
but his own servants being at that hour in that 
place, and they and Sir Ralph at such a dis- 
tance, that they could not bear a word, 
though tbe Duks semetimet spoke, apd with 



great commotion ; which Sir Ralph the noit 
easily observed and perceived, because be kept 
bis eyes always fixed upon tbe Duke, having 
procured tbe conference upon somewhat 
he knew there was cxtraordiaary. And tbs 
man told him on his return over the water, 
' that wben ke mentioned those particulars 
which were to gain him credit, the substance 
whereof he durst not impart to him, the 
Duke*s colour changed, and ke swore he could 
come to that knowldge only by the devil ; for 
that those particulars were known only to him^ 
scif and to one person more, who, be was sore, 
would never sprak of it.* 

**' The Duke pursued bis purpose of bunting; 
but was observed to ride all the morning with 
great pensiveness, and in deep thoughts, with* 
out any delight in the service he was upon, 
and before tbe morning was spent, left tbe 
field, and alighted at his mother*s lodgings in 
Whitehall, with whom he was shut up for the 
space of two or three hours ; the noise of 
their discourse frequently reached the esrs 
of those who attended in the next roonu ; sad 
when the Duke left her his countf nance ap* 
peered full of trouble, with a mixture of 
anger ; a countenance that was never before 
observed in him, in any conversation with her, 
towards whom he bad a profound reverence. 
And the Countess herself (.for though she 
was mairied to a private geutlemau, Sir 

. Thomas Compton, she had l>cen created 
Cjouuttss of Buckingham shortly after her 
■on had assumed that title) was, at the Dnke*« 
leaving her, found overwhelmed in tears, and 

I in the greatest agony imaginable. Whatever 
there was of all this, it is a notorious trstb, 
that when the news of the Duke*s murder 
(which happened within a few months after) 
was brought to his mother, the seemed not in 
the least degree surprised ; but received it as 
if she had foreseen it ; nor did afterwards ex- 
press such a degree of sorrow as was ex- 
pected from such a mother for tbe loss of 
such a son.** 

ASSASSINATION OF TH&DUKE,BT 
FELTON, IN 1698. 

<< There was one Felton, of a good family, 
bat of an ardent melancholic temper, who had 
served under tbe Dttk«, in tbe station of Lie«« 
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tcoaaL HU Capiiia beiog killed in the re- 
trtat at the Isle of Rhe, Felton bad applied for 
the conpiny, aod when diMppointed, he 
threw up his ctiaiaiissioo, aud retired io dit- 
eootent fram the army. While private resent- 
■leot was boiliuf in his Bullen unsociable mind, 
he heard the nation resound with complaints 
against the Duke, and he met with the re- 
monstrance of the Commons, in which his 
enemy was represented as the cause of every 
national frievance, and as the great enemy of 
the public. Religious fanaticism farther in- 
fltmed thesa vindictive reBfctions, and he 
fancied that he should do Heaven an accept- 
able service, if at one blow he dicpstched this 
dangerous foe to religion and to his country 
Full of these dark views, he secretly anived at 
PoHsmonth, at the same time with the Duke, 
and watched fur an opportunity of effecting 
his bloody purpose. Buckingham b%d been 
engaged in conversation with S^ubize and 
other French Gentlemen, and a difference of 
aentimeat having arisen, the dispute, though 
conducted with temper and decency, had pro- 
duced some of those vehement gesticulations 
and lively exertions of voice, in which that 
nation, more than the Euglish, are apt to 
indulge themseUes. The conversation being 
finished, the Duke drew towards the duor, 
and in that passage, turning himself to speak 
to Sir Thomas Fryar, a Colonel in the army, 
be was on the sudden, over Sir Thomases 
. ahouUer, struck upon the breast with a knife, 
without uttering other words, than ' The villain 
hat killed me,^ In the same moment, pulling 
out the knife, he breathed his last. 

" No man had seen the blow, nor the person 
who gave it; hot in the confusion every one 
made his own coujccture; and all agreed thai 
the murder had bean committed by the French 
Gentlemen, whose angry tone of voice bar' 
been heard, while their words had not been 
understood by the bye-stauder?. In the hurry 
of revenge they had instantly been put to 
death, had they not been saved bj some of 
more temper and judgment, who, though they 
had the same opinion of their guilt, t bough i 
proper to reserve them for a judicial trial and 
examination. 
<* Near the door waa found a hat, ia'the in- 



or five lines of that rrm«>r.8trauc<* of rhe Com- 
mons, which declar d Buekitigham an enemy 
to the kingdom, aod under (hcse was a short 
ejaculation or attempt towards a prayer. It ' 
waseafiily concluded thitt this hai belotigcd to 
the assassin; but ihe d.fiicuLy atili remained 
who that person should be \ for the writmg dis- 
covered not the nnme, and who ver he waa, it 
wss natural to tielieve that be. had already Bed 
far enough not to be found without a hat. 

** In this hurry, a man without a hat waa 
4een walking very coroposfdly before the door. 
One crying out— Here is the feUew vho kUM 
the Duke, every body ran to ask — Wkick is ket 
The man very sedately answered / fim Ae.— 
The more furious immeciiateiy rushed upon 
him with drawn swords ; others, more delibe- 
rate, defended and protected him ; he himacify 
>«ithoprnarms, calmly and c^teerfully expoaed 
hit breast to tb? swords of the most enraged, 
being willing to fall a sudden sacrifice to their 
auger rather than be reserved for tbiit public 
justice which he knew must be executed upon 
hiro. 

** He was soon known to be that Felton who 
had served in the army. Being carried into a 
private room, it was thougt^t proper so far to 
Jissf mble as to tell him that Buckingham waa 
only grievously wounded, but not without 
liopes of recovery. Feilou t-wilrd, and told 
them, that the Duke, he ku< w foil wtll, had 
received a blow that term.uited all their 
hopfs. \Vh>n asked at wh^se instigation he 
had performed ihal tun id did, he replied, 
that ihey nteded not to tr uble themselvtrs in 
that ii^quiry; that no m^u living bad credit 
enough w th him loh.ve disposed him tosuch 
an action ; that he had no* even entrusted his 
purpose to any one; (hit he rcaolution pro* 
ceedcd only from himself and the impulse of 
his own couficieiice ; and that his motives 
would appear if his hat weie found; for that 
I) lieving he should perish in the a'^emp , he 
hid lb re taken care lo explain hem. He 
confessed (hat he had come tii the town the 
night before, aud bnd kept \ is lodging that he 
nii^ht not t>e setn : and t^at h^ had come 
hnt morning to theDuke> loriging, wherr he 
fou'iff, by the motions within, th tt he was 
1 c miug, he drew to the dorr, at if f c held np 



aide of which was seen a paper containing four " ^te hanging; and Sir Thomas Fryar sptak. 
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\n% wiib the Duke, and being of a mnch lower 
stature than the Duke, who a little inclined 
towards hiin, he lock the opportunity of giving 
the blow over his shouldtr. 

** He spoke very frankly of what he had 
done, and bore the reproaches of those who 
spoke to him, with the temper of a man who 
thought he bad uot doue anisa. But after he had 
been in prison some time, whtre be was treat- 
ed withomt any rigoor, and with humanity 
enough, and before and at bis trial, which was 
about four months after, at the Kiug^ Bench 
har, he behaved himself with great modesty 
and wonderful sep' ntance; being, as he said, 
convinced in his coosrieiice that he had done 
wick.dly, and askec* the pardon of the King 
and Du< hcss, and of all the Duke's servAUts, 
whom he acknowledged to have offi tided; 
and vfry earnes'ly besought the Judges that 
he m gbt bavt- his hand struck off, with which 
he bad performed thit impious act.^* 

^ 

ATTEMPT TO MURDER THE DUKE 
OF ORMOND» IK 1671. 

" Blood, a di banded otiicer of t he Protec- 
tors, had been engaged in the conspiracy foi 
raising an insurrection in Ireland; and on ac 
CDUut of this crime he himself had been at- 
tainted, and some of his accomplices capitally 
punixkcd. The daring villain meditated re- 
▼eug' upon Ormaiid, the Lurd Lientenant. — 
Having by arliHcj drxwn off the Duke*8 foot- 
nei), be attacked bis coach in the night time, 
as it drove along St. JanitsV street, in Loh- 
doB 'y and he made himself master of his per- 
son. He might have finiabed the crime had 
be not meditated refinements in his vengeatce : 
he was resolved to hang the Duke at Tyburn ; 
and for that purpose bound him, and mounted 
him on horseback behind one of his compa- 
nions. They were advanced a good way into 
the fields,* when the Duke making efforts for 
his liberty, threw himself on thr ground, and 
brought down with him the assassin tu whom 



• At this time the whole of the ground be- 
tween St. JamesVstrcet, and Tyburn con.^istcd 
of open fieUh. It was not till above. a century 
after that Huyiail, and the site of B.rkeley 
and Gro^venor- squares were built upon. j 



he was fastened. They were stniggUeg to- 
getber in the mire, when Ormondes servaats, 
whom the alann had reached, caoie and saved 
him. Blood and his companions fired their 
pistaU in a hurry at the Duk<>, rode off, and 
gaved themselves by means of darkaess.'*— 
Hume^ Vol. JM. p. 95. 



ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE MR. SE- 
CRETARY HAR LEY, IN 17I«. 

<^ Guise ARD, the French partisan, of whom 
saentioB has already been made, thought him- 
self very ill rrquited for bis services, with a 
prrcari/)us pension of four hundred poondf, 
wl»ich he enjoyed from the Queen's bounty. 
He had been renounced by St. John, the for- 
mer companiou of his pleasures ; he had in 
vain attempted to obtain an audience of the 
Queen, with a view to demand more conii- 
derable .appointments. Harley was his enemy, 
and ail access to her Majesty was denied. En- 
raged at these dissppoiutmeuls, be attempted 
to make bis peace with the Conrt of France, 
and offered his services in a letter to Moreas, 
a banker in Paris. This packet, which he en- 
deavoured to transmit by way of Portugal, 
was intercepted, and a warrant issued to appre- 
hend him for high treason. When the Mes- 
senger disarmed him in St. James's Park, he 
exhibited marks of guilty confusion and d|r 
spair, and begged that they would kill bin 
directly. Being conveyed to the Cockpit in a 
sort of phrtnzy, he perceiv^^d a penkn»fe lyisg 
upon a table, and he took it op without being 
perceived by the attendants. A Comoiittee 
of Council was immediately suromobed, sod 
Guiscard brought before them to he examined. 
Finding that his correspondence with Moreaa 
was discovered, he desired to speak in private 
with Secretary St. John, whom, in all proba- 
bility, he had resolved to assassinate. Hit 
request being refused, he said,' * That's hard ; 
not one word!* St. John being oat of his 
reach, he stepped up to Mr. Harley, and ex- 
claiming, * Have at thee then,* stabbed bin hi 
the bresst'witb the penki^ife that he had coa- 
cealed. The instrument broke npoa the boae 
without penetrating into the cavity, never- 
theless he repeated the blow with socb force, 
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tbmt the Chtncellor •( the Exch^uer fell to 
tbe groond. Secretary St. Joba »eei9g hiro fall, 
cHed out—* the villain has killed Mr. Har- 
ley^** and drew hi« sword. Several other 
Blenibcra followed hia example, and wounded 
Guiseard in several places — -Yrt he made a 
desperate defence, until he wss overcome by 



f ni«'ss(>nflrers and servants, and conveyed from 
the C luiicil chamber, whicK he had filled with 
terror, tumult, and conTuftiun. His uounds, 
though dangerous, were not mortal ; but he 
died af a gangrene, orcasione*' by rite wounds 
he sustained.'*— 5iiio//s/, V§{, If, p. 372. 



REVIEW OF THE DEFENCE OF BELLINGHAxM. 



(ill PAGE 976, AT TAB END OF THIS NUMBER.) 



The defence made by this extraordinary 
»an is not the least extraordinary feature in 
hia canduct ; It serves to display a mind, not 
wantiuE in rational faculties, or apparently 
distempered, hut wrong upon principle, and 
nakio^ deductions and conclusions, which 
were to terve as rules to justify his conduct, 
from premises which conid not at all warrant 
or aflTord them, even in the most hnte in- 
tellect, the colour of justification. Every 
■ind must feel a common sentiment at the 
horrid and detestable reoaouing which he em- 
ployed to juatify the crime. It was the reason- 
ing of a mind which could discern all the 
teudeaclts of Us acts, and estimate their 
several qualities, led astray by ita passions, 
aad kindled into enthusiasm by an acute sense 
of supposed injuries. The chain of propo- 
sitioaa, arguments, and deductions which he 
msde use of, were such, as with other pur- 
poses, a Bruhu, or an Ankentrom^ would 
have employed. He considers himself as a 
kind of citiscD of nature, as the judge of his 
owa cause, the aasessor of his own damages, 
•nd the vindicator of his own wrong.—*' I 
have sustained an injury from the Russian 
Government ; I have a right to redress — ray 
own country will not attend to ray complaint \ 
they ditmias it, either as not understanding it, 
or as setting their faces against it,— </Aere/ore 
Mr. Perceval must be assassinated**— Gool 
heavens what logic is this ? It is not, how- 
ever, the reasoning, abominable and criminal 
as it is, of a man without intellect, but of a 
ttan without « h^art^ or at least bearing one 



whirb^ in the sen«e of its own wrongs, real 
or irongined, had extinguished all perceptions 
of the duties which it owed to ethers, and 
had formed resolutions agaiust the first law 
of nature. 

Again, his defence proceeds—" I had no 
resentment to Mr. Perceval — I esteemed him, 
and lament his loss as much as any of his re- 
latives.** Such was the substance of Bslting- 
bam^s address, when speaking of the man lie 
assassiaaled.— No passion, no personal icseot- 
ment, do vindietive motive ; never, oertaialy, 
waa a marder mere black -blooded, delibcrale> 
more rationally wicked, if we may so expres it, 
than this. 

There was ability, composition, and occa- 
sionally even eloquence in his defence.— It 
waa delivered in a manner enerEetic and even 
oratorical. — He says he hss been unused to 
public spesking. But it did not appear to be 
the address of a man who had spoken for the 
first time— He did not address himself wholly 
to the Jury, but, occasionally, to the Court| 
the Bench, aud the bye-standers. — Confident, 
as it would seem, in the innocence of his act, 
and assured of the prevailing weight of his jus- 
tification, he scarcely seemed to doubt of bis 
acquittal. He appeared to think, that he iiad 
at length ubtaiaed the harvest of his hopes, 
and was already compensated iu the fruit of 
his crime. It had made his injuries notorious, 
and the theme of public discussion. In hia 
language there was no confusion or involu- 
tion of thoueht or sentiment ; all was clear 
and unembarrassedi and his mind appeared 
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affected on »ach occMioai only where he 
alluded tu his wife and chiidmi, and the death 
•f Mr. Pfrceva), whom (as Brntut did towards 
Cstar) he honoured, wept, and cherished in 
h\9 de th, though he thought him the necea- 
aary vtartyr i>f bia c^uve. 

There waa one arguicent of a siofrlar na- 
tore, which he put in hit defence. — •* Where," 
be demanda triumphantly, is the malice pn 
ptnat in thia imputed murder, and which as 
my Lorda wilt tell the Jury, is tHe consti- 
tuent of guilt?— 1 had no malice premeditated 
against Mr. Perceval,— no resentment) no 
hatred.— Can you therefore say, Gentlemen, 
that 1 murdered a man with malice afore- 
thought.'' 

That a man who should argue thus tubtlely 
(however mistaken his judgment), could for 
a moment be deemed insane, is inconceive- 
able. 

With respcet to the plea of invanity, Bel- 
lingbam him^elfdiscUimed it as an unworthy 
refuge which the Indiscretion of his Counsel 
bad taken, and which (expressing bis grati- 
tude to the Attorney-General) the ability of 
the Counsel fur the prosecution had efFectnally 
disposed of. The whole Yolume of his life, as 
far as it was known, seemH consistent and 
rohcrent-^— no one appeared, who made out 
even a specious case of insanity— all was re- 
gular and natural, and, excepting that the 
crime carried its defence within itself, aa not 
being imputable, from its roonitrons ini- 
quity to a iane and sound being, there was 
no accompanying evidence of insanity— with 
respect to this plea altogether, it is admirably 
explained in the speech of the Attorney-Gc- 
neral. Did he k.iow if murder were an inno- 
cent or prohibited act ? whether it was lawful 
or unlawful to take a fellowcreature's life 5 
whether right was wrong, and wrong right ? 
or, on ordinary occasions, did he mistake good 
for evil, and evil for good ; thus confounding 
the very elements of moral things, and not 
knowing those differencea of human actions 
wbich God and nature have engraven upon the 
tables of the heart ? It was evident thai 
Bellingbam was not a creature of this kind. 
He had prostcuted redress, and revenge, as 
coupled with it in case of failure for four 
^cara.— He had all along acted with deaif o 



and deliberation. The singular circnmstance 
of bespeaking the breast-pocket for the coat, 
whereiu to lodge his pistols, unsuspiciously, 
bespeaks thia too plainly— Never in a Court 
of Justice was »o clear a case of gnilt, and of 
obligation to anawer it, from the total abseoee 
of all moral or natural excuse. 

What then shall be said of this man— vss 
his act rational?— We answer, that, unfor- 
tunately, human nature itself is consistent 
with the greatest guill, the moat unacount- 
able, unintelligible, and extravagant wicked- 
ness. Nothing can more effectually corrupt 
and deprave itself thau human reason ^ it 
wants not the aaiistance of raadnesa to coa- 
Irive and execute tha moat abominable 
crimes. 

In a word, the experience of the world 
proves, that it is no evidence of an act beisf 
done by any irrational creature (sad we 
ice tha frequent cases of suicide) that it 
contradicts the light of nature, and tbe 
plainest dictates of reason \ that it is witbool 
a motive, and without a poasible benefit. 

The conviction of Bellinghadi was due to tbe 
justice of his country. 



BELLINGHAM'S LETTER TO HIS WIFE. 
On the Sunday night before bis execntitta, 
Bellingbam wrote a letter to bia wife, of wbicb 
the following is a literal copy:— > 

" My Blessed Mart,— It rejoices me beyoad 
measure to bear yon are likely to be well pro- 
vided for. 1 nm sure the public at large will par- 
ticipate in, and roitigaie yonr aorrows. J avare 
you, my love, my sineerest endeavours bare been 
directed to yonr welfare. As we shall not meet 
any more in this world, 1 sincerely hope we shall 
do so in the world to come. 

<* My blessing to tbe boys, with kind remem- 
brance to Miss Stevens, for whom 1 Jbave tba 
greatest regard in consequence of her uniform 
afTection for them. With the purest of inten- 
tions, it has always been my misfortane to bs 
thwarted, misrepresented, and ill-oscd in life; 
hot, however, we feel a napp^r prospe«t of com- 
pensation, in a speedy translation to life eternal. 
lt*s not nossible to be more calm or placid tbsn I 
feel, ana nine hours more will waft me tothoit 
happy shores where bliss is without alloy. 
** Yoor^s, ever affectionate, 

"John BELLmoMAM.* 
** Sunday Night, Eleven o*clock.** 

" Dr. Ford will forward vou my watch, prayer- 
book, with a ^inea and a note —Once more, 
God be with you, my sweet Mary. Tbe pablio 
sympathize much for me, hut 1 have been called 
upon to pUy aa anxioui Gird in life.** 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF t;. A. DIMOVSTIBR. 



{Continued from Page I87.) 



LETTER XX. 
Let me resume the narrative of the God 
of wine— .'« Well, well/ observed Venus, bit- 
iai; brr lips, with vexation, ** and pray what 
did the amiable unknown?** Bacchus resumed 
at follows :—« We sat npon the strand; her 
declined head leaned upon nay breast, and her 
lani^isKiog eyes only raised themselves by in- 
tervals to mine. After a long but sweet silence, 
I tiji^hiog said to her, * your heart is indeed 
wounded, but can U not be cnrcd? Try the 
effect of time; let me perauvde you to it, and 
I will consent to let you die, if I fail of making 
yeu love life.'— « O thou !' she replied, « thou 
who takest so tender an interest in my fate, 
what wonldst thou ^ay of a man saved by the 
woman who loved him from a frightful and in- 
eritable death, then led by her into a desart 
island, seeing that she had sacrificed to him 
fame, fortune, and rank; what wouldst thou 
think of him were he to seize that moment in 
which she reposed by his side, and flying with 
that vessel which she had prepared ^for his 
•afety, should abandon her to that desart and 
despair?'— « The perfidious ! I should cry, the 
anfortunate »•— < AlasT replied she, « that per- 
fidiona is Theseus ; that unfortunate is Ari- 
adne. You see before you the daughter of the 
wise King Minos, who dictates laws to Crete. 
Androgens, my brother, having won the prize 
of wrestling against the people of Athens and 
Mi^ara, the wretches assassinated him, to 
•atitfy^their revenfy. At this news, Minos in 
despair rushes at the head of an army over the 
country that containa his son's assassins, and 
hastens to lay siege to Megara. Yon well 
know that in building the wall^ of that city, 
Apollo had frequently rested his lyre upon 
Iheni, and from this circumstance the atones 
bid contracte.d such a apirit of harmon)^ that 
whenever they were touched they rendered a 
melodious sound. Scylla, daughter of Niaus, 
^ng of Megara, took pleasure to hear these 
divine accords, and even during the siege of 
the city, she frequently visited the walls. One 
^»y ahe perceived from the ramparts, the King 
i^«. XXXIL r#^F.— AT. 5. 



Minos in the plain encircled by his warriora. 
My father is known to have a God^s wisdom^ 
he had then the shape and featnres of an im- 
mortal. At sight of him Scylla felt a passion 
take birth to which she afterwards sacrificed 
every sentiment of dut^ and ef nature. The 
faie of the attacked city depended upon a 
single lock of hair of a purple colour which 
grew on the crown of Nisus'a head; Scylla 
cot it ofT'duriog his fll(>€p, and triumphantly 
carried it to Minos aa a testimony of her ten* 
derners. But indignant at this treason, my 
father abandoned the daughter of Nisus to her 
shame and her remorse. After the fall of 
Megara, sh« waa changed into a lark, and 
Nifus into a sparrow hawk ; 90 that tinder a 
different form he pursues still the perfidi* 
ons creature who betrayed him. Meanwhile, 
Athens fearing the fate of Megara, demanded 
peace : hot It was on so cruel a condit'on, that 
the Gods f eem this day to punish Ariadne for 
her father^ severity. He decreed that for the 
course of nine successive yeara the Athenians 
should annually send to hnn seven youths and 
us many virgins to be dtvoured by the Mino- 
taur. The labyrinths in which this creature 
dwelt, was, a master-piece of the ingenious 
Dflcdalus; it was an immense edifice, con- 
taining an infinity of perplexing winding!:. 
Alas! nothing resembles it but the heart of the 
deceitful ! At the bottom of this fatal retreat 
lived the Minotaur. That monster, half man 
and half bull, devoured the miserable persons 
whom Minos enclosed within his abode. Al- 
ready had the Athenians for the third time 
sent us their sad tribute.. Seated near the 
port, I watched in silence their vessel all cover- 
ed with black, as it slowly approached the laud. 
It cast anchor, and 1 beheld the crew disem- 
bark. Amongst the wretched victims, the 
young girls walked first, their cheeks pale, 
tbeir eyes cast down. After them followed 
the captive youths, their hands loaded with 
chains, and their heada renting on their 
breasts. One alone dared to lift his eyes, and 
his noble and proud look teemed to defy for- 
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tunf. Does not the spirit of a hero communi- 
cate itself to all who surrdiind him? On be- r 
holding this intrepid youth I felt elevated j 
above myself, and I resolved to succour him. ! 
I seized a moment in which 1 could s^^ak to ' 
him unperceived'; and with surprize, mingled ! 
with other sentiments, I recognised in this I 
nnfortanatf, the young and illustrious The- * 
feus, son of Egeus, King of Athens. With : 
admiration I learned that regardless of bin | 
high birth, he bad enrolled himself with the I 
victims destined to the Minotur; resolving | 
either to kill the monster, or to perish with 
his fellow citizens. His courage, his youth, 
his alresdy celebrated exploitu, the illustrious 
blood of Pelops from whom he was descended 
by his motber^s side, all heightened the in- 
terest which his figure inspired. I promised 
to save him even at the risk of my life; and he 
•wore if he should conquer, to unite his destiny 
with mine. From that moment, regarding 
Theseus at my husband, 1 gave him arms to 
combat the monster, and to guide him through 
the intricacies of the labyrinth. I gave him 
the end of a thread which he unwound at he 
weqt on, from a elue which I held at the 
entrance. Thus provided, he entered the 
building at the head of his companies. These 
tad men seemed descending to their tomb; 
Theseus alone appeared marching to glory.— 
Trembling at the gate of the labyrinth, I 
watched the distant sounds of his steps, and 
the itiovement of the thread which guided him. 
At length I heard the roaring of the Minotaur: 
1 shuddered ! The thread, shaken in my hand, 
indicated ta me all the motions of Theseus. 
I felt him fight, recoil, turn ronnd, pursue. 
All at once the noise ceases, and the thread 
remains motionless. O fearful suspence ! was 
Theseus the conqueror or the conquered ? At 
length I believe that I feel an almost imper- 
ceptible movement: I think that 1 hear shouts 
at a distance : if it should be an illusion ! 1 
hope, I fear, tremble, shudder, palpitate : al- 
ternately my blood burns and freezes. I listen 
again— I bear, yes 1 hear sounds ; but are 
they the sounds of joy or of despair? Surely 
it ia his voice! Ah! does not my heart de- 
ceive my ear? No! the voice approaches ; it 
is the song of victory. The thread is rapidly 
shaken ; I feel the Mturn of ny husbaud : I 



hear his footsteps, 1 catch a glimpse of hit 
figure : • the next instant he flies, he estendt 
his arms, he rushes into mine. Thesens with 
looks of tenderness, and surrounded by the 
victims whom he had delivered from the fury 
of the Minotaur, seemed to pay me the min- 
gled homage of gratitude and love. The enor- 
mous head of the monster lay extended at our 
feet, vomiting out floods of sable blood, which 
the companions of Theteos yet beheld with 
terror. Dissimulating my intentions, and 
feigning only the desire of removing their 
champion from the importunate acknowledge- 
ment of these liberated captives, I conducted 
him by secret ways to the sea-shore. A vessel 
was there waiting for us: we embarked, and 
the winds conducted us to this fatal isle. l*a 
solitude, the streams with which it is watered, 
the verdure and the flowers which adorn it, all 
presented to us a retreat worthy of lovers. 
Upon the moss which tapestried this grotto, I 
slept with Theseus. In abandoning myself to 
sleep, I hoped that Love who closed my eye- 
lids, would come the next morning with the 
God of day, and tmile on my waking. Vain 
hope ! I awoke ; my eyes yet weighed down 
with poppies, languid'y torn to the side of my 
husband ; my arms extend to him ; my hand 
seeks him. Alas, he is not there! I call upon 
him; he answers nnt. Alarmed and trembl-.ng, 
I rush from the grotto, I mn through the 
woods, I scale the rocks, I leap precipices, I de- 
mand my husband from every thing I see. 
Echo alone replies to my sorrows. At length 
overcome wi|h grief and fatigue, I slowly drag 
myself towards the sea, repeating the name of 
Theseus ; my eyes wildly wander over the 
wstei'y expanse, when all at once I perceive in 
the distance that vessel with which I had 
flown with him from death t— The rest yon 
know.* 

'* At these words,"* continued BaccBus, 
<* Ariadne wept afresh ;** — ** And you dried her 
tears of course :*' observed Venus. — "You have 
said it, Goddess.**—" But in oi'dcr to cure the 
wound in her heart, did not yours, my Lord, 
propose a remedy ?"— ** Hymen offered n 
legitimate one.** — ^** Without doubt then, the 
sick lady accepted the prescription.** — ^**She 
did : I married Ariadne, and in marrying her 
[presented her with that immortal crown which 
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was Ibe masitr-piece of VulcaD*a art, and 
fbines now amon^t the sUrs. Since that 
blissful boar, the F«tes have deprived me of my 
spoa>e. Ala» ! she wanted only immortality to 
be perfect ! Pardon me, if I sigh even in this 
company! We were married sixty years. We 
were lovers All that time. Yon may suppose 
^t I was faithful to her.'*— >* Nothing so/irs- 
ImbU, so common as constancy."—** Nay, then, 
if you are in'-redulous, I will speak no mure."* 
— " Confess, however, Bacchus, that love has 
its turn ?'' — '* Yes, but friendsh^ follows 
it." — " At a terrible distance; and friendships 
grow old as well as loves.**—** I tell you tjie 
heart never grows eld.** 
At these words the dispute grew warm. The 



I Gods and Goddesses, each took diflPf rent sides 5 
(he former for Veuos, the htter for Bacchus. 

Had I b*en there, my Emilia, yon maysup- 
pose my voice would have been given in fa- 
vour of Bacchus! for I believed him in the 
right, and 1 oflfer myself to yot» to make trial 
of the truth of his arguments. — Ah ! surely, 
two tender and married lovers, after having 
gkthered the rosea of their spring, the harvest 
of their summer, the f intage of their autumn, 
taste friendship in the wioler of their years, as 
we do an excellent fruit w4iicli has^ been 
ripened during the wormer seasons, for the 
repast of declining life.— Adieu! beautiful and 
beloved Emilia. 

{To be continued.) 



THE EMIGRANTS. 



{Concluded from Page 195.) 



Day after day passed, and even months, 
bat still they received no answer to their cou- 
tiaoal inquiries; the sum o^ moHey they had 
been in possession of from the death of Mr. 
Cleland hourly diminished, with but littk 
boprs of its again being replaced ; distressed 
aodharrasaed with continual fruitless inquiries, 
Mr. Beriton was almost sinking under the 
fesr of his wife and child enduring the hard- 
ships of poverty, and the deprivation of every 
comfort, whtn one day he was pleasingly sur- 
prised by receiviu|^ a letter, informing him of a 
curacy within three miles of town. Upon in- 
quiry, he found regular duty was required, 
with a salary of fifiy pounds a year. This, 
tbo«|h little better than poverty, he gladly 
accepted, sod they removed immediately to a 
small cottage in the neighbourhood. A few 
weeks sufficed to convince Mrs. Beriton that 
soi^ething more must contribute to their 
nsintainance than her husband*s salary ; and 
ber mind was continually agitated with dif. 
fereai. ideas of what means she could follow 
for that purpose i friends to whom she could 
apply for advice she had none, as their man- 
ners were too refined to associate witk the in- 
ferior inhabitants of the village they resided 
in; and those in a superior situation were 
igaorant cvea of their existence. 



Under these various disquietudes, she turned 
her thoughts to the instruction of children ; 
but scarcely bad she collectod a few and began 
to hope for better times, when the little 
Juliet imbibed from one of them the small- 
pox, which soon indicated itself to be of the 
most virulent kind ; distracted with fears for 
the safety of her child, and alarmed fbr her 
husband, who likewise was a stVanger to the 
d sorder, Mrs. Beriten immediately called ia 
medical a<isistance, and the |»hysican who- at- 
tended gave little hope of the child^s recovery*. 
Equally alarmed for the life of Juliet, Mr. 
Beriton could not be persuaded to quit the 
apartment,, and the effects of this inconsidera- 
tion to his own safety, were visible to his Wife 
loug before he would even confess hhmself to 
be indisposed ; snd on the day his davlinf^ 
child was pronounced, out of danger the af- 
fectionate father was insensible to the iotel 
lif ence ! 

Mrs. Beriton*s joy at the restoration of lier 
child imparted new vigour to her almost ex- 
hausted fnme, and with ceaseless prayers and 
' Attentions she soothed the pains and watched ' 
over the sick couch of her bnsband ; for some 
time did he remain perfoctly indifferent fo ber 
presence, and hourly called for her who was 
his sole nurse and attendant 3 bnt ber prayers 
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were at last answered, aod her beloved bus- 
baod once ipore pressed with aflection the 
hand that smoothed his pillow. — But alas '. the 
cruel disorder had settled in the depriration 
of his sight, and the physician gave little 
hopes of its ever retursiDg. This sad calamity 
considerably retarded Mr. Beriton's recovery, 
as his mind could not but be agitated with 
l^ars for the support of his' family. To whom 
could they now look for assistance? aud 
where could ihey find a friend to protect 
them ? These mournful thoughts were some- 
times dissipated by more pious reflections on 
the goodness of the Almighty, who never fur- 
takes the distressed, and in placing a I6rm 
reliance on that support which alone can staud 
ail trials, Mr. Beriton experienced that forti- 
tude and composure uuder his trisls he must 
otherwise for ever have lieey deprived of. ^ 
The little mouey tbey had been in possession 
of was by these unexpected misfortunes quite 
expended, and after defraying the physician's 
fees, Mrs^ Beriton found herself in possession 
of little more than one guinea. She had since 
tbe convalescence of her husband, been able 
io procure some needle-work from a shop at 
the other end of the town, for which, on ac- 
count of her performing in a very superior 
manner, she was tolerably well paid, and was 
always certain of a good supply ^ but this was 
very inadequate to their support, aod she daily 
found her health and strength declining. 

Mr. Beriton, with the irritsbility incident 
to invalids, fancied a hundred different things 
might benefit him, and having been kept by 
the tenderness of his wife frond a complete 
knowledge of their finances, he had so torn 
pletely flattered himself with the idea of the 
tea breexea strengthening him, aod by that 
wea^ds restoring his sight, that he was im- 
patient (o make the trial. Poor Mrs. Beriton, 
perfectly aware of the expences incident to 
such a journey, and feeling her total inability 
to defray them, had diverted her husband with 
continual excuses for delaying their departure, 
till at last (which was the day of the com- 
mencement of this narrative), finding he seem- 
ed vexed at what he imagined her want of tn- 
torcst for the restoration of his sight, she had 
^d « visit to her employer, requesting she 



would oblige her by permitting her to take a 
larger quantity of work with her, which she 
would punctually convey home^ hoping by 
constant attendance to it night and day, she 
might the sooner be enabled to indulge h«^ 
husband's wishes; but her employer, a 
stranger to the soft emotions of humanity, 
and regardless of the painful feelings tha% 
made her frame tremble, while, in a low 
voice she uttered her request, rude!y repulsed 
her, with observing, " she could not want 
more work at a time than could employ her 
two.or three days j and that, indeed, she could 
not think of trusting her without she left the 
value of the articles she took away.**— The 
loud voice of the woman, and the interesting 
appearance of Mr9. Btritun, had attracted th« 
attention of tbnse standing iu the shop; 
therefore, closely drawing^ her veil to hide 
tears she could not repress, and meekly tying 
up the small parcel throwu to her across the 
couuter by the unfeeling woman, she roourn- 
fully retraced her steps to that home, once 
the scene of every happiness, now, alaa ! how 
changed .*' Her entrance into the cottage haa 
been already described ; and having retired for 
a few minutes to regain that fortitude which, 
onber first appearance had almost deserted her^ 
after untying her work, entered once more the 
sitting-room, despairing for some time being 
able to accomplish her wishes respecting her 
husband, as the walking backwards and for- 
wards to town, at the same time that it decress- 
ed the little strength she was mistress of, oc- 
cupied so much of her lime as to make it a 
very trifle she conid layby, after supporting 
her husband and child : nor cuold the little 
she was able to earn have been more than suf- 
ficient for the latter, had not the clergyman 
who employed Mr. Beriton, sent word that 
on account of hia illness, he would continue 
without another curate for three months, and 
had regnlarly sent them the money once a 
month ; but it was now upwards of a fortnight 
since the time mentioned bad expired; and Mrs. 
Beriton with anxiety had expected intimation 
of its ceasing, when she was surprised by the 
appearance of a gentleman, who, after softly 
knocking at the^door, lifted the latch and 
entered the room; Mrs. Beriton rising, re- 
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^uettetl be would take a teat, al the same tiane 
cxpreatiof by ber looks' a desire to be ac- 
^asiated with bis name. j 

** I l>eg pardon, madam, for thus inlrud- . 
iog," said tbe stranger ; ** but I ba?e called 
on Mr. Beritou to inquire wbelber be fiada 
himself capable of again entering npoo duty ? ' 
My name is Powel.'* 

Alas! Mrs. Beriton^s hemrthad presaged tbe ' 
name before be uttered it, and glancing a ' 
tearful look at her husband, remained silent. 
Mr. Powel arose, and shaking Mr. Beriton by 
tbe band, for tbe firat time was acquainted 
with tbe serious misfortune that had followed 
his illness, and expressed his pity and sur. 
f rise in terms of tbe greatest kindness. Mrs. 
Beriton who bad dreaded this visit for some 
time, as she expected it would end all hope 
of support, now that she found be was in. 
iodined to be their friend, could not conceal 
her enotiou, but subbed aloud. 

Air. Powfl felt ber distress, yet fciudly 
svoided noticing it, and hid his own emotion 
io csrresses on the little Juliet,, who, with 
childish innocence and familiarity bad climbed 
on his knee, 

Mrs. Beriton soon recovered herself, and was 
beginning to express h^r thanks, when ihe 
worthy maa stopped ber, by saying—** Not 
• word, my dear madam, 1 feel I have been 
tbaoiefully negligent in not paying you a 
visit before; I will now try to make ameuds for 
niy past neglect, and shall begin by stealing 
away your husband to-morrow morning j nay, 
do not look so astonished \ I have a friend who 
is a very famous oculist, and has perforai<d 
many wonderful cures: 1 sliall therefore call for 
your boiiband to morrow, and I sincerely hope 
a short time will restore to him the inestimable 
blessing be is now deprived of.** 

Mr. Powel then took his leave, perfectly 
satisaed with the thanks of tbe grateful young 
couple, which were chiefly expressed in their 
countenances, their hearts feeiiug more than 
their voices could articuUte. , 

Mr. Powel kept his promise in calling the 
next morning ; and uu their return Mrs. Beri> 
ton received the joyful in'elligence that her 
beloved husband, if be attended with the 
greatest circumspection to tbe rules prescrib- 
ed by the skilfol friend of Mr. Powel, wonld 



ultimately be blessed with tbe return of sight*' 
Tbe worthy clergyman would not ag^in take 
his leave till he bad gained Mrs. Beriton*scon- 
sent to make the little Juliet bis companion, 
whom he said he would keep as a hostage till 
her parents ^laimed lier by making their ap- 
pearance at the parsonage ; this visit they 
c uld not possibly feel the least disinclination 
to pny, and in the evening bad the pleasure 
of being intrr)dtic<d to Mrs. Powel, who ap- 
pe^ed as much charmed with her interesting 
visitors as her husband. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beriton returned home with 
happier hearts than they hoc) experienced for 
many mouths, aud there offered fervant thanks 
to tbe Supreme Disposer of all good, whose su* 
perior wisdom could alone have directed the 
steps of the benevolent Mr. Powel to their 
dwelling. P« ace and contentment once more be* 
came inhabitants of the cottage, and Mr. Beri* 
ton found their return contrtbut* much to tbe 
restoration of his strength, which aided inn 
great measure ihe ciTor's of ilieskilul eculist; 
and three months of constant attendance re- 
warded him with perfect return of vision, and 
he again experienced the blessing of beholding 
the aflfectiouate glances of his delighted wife 
aud child 

One day on their visiting the rectory, they 
were intro<luced to an elderly gentleman, of 
the name of Valmont. Mrs. Beriton, on the 
name being announced) treuibled so violen.ty 
she could scarcely return tbe customary valu- 
tdtions: tbe name was the same as her own, 
and many years had passed since it had met 
her esr ; the sodden repetition of it painfully 
introduced the memory of her unhappy pa- 
rents, and her husband observing toe pallid 
hue of ber countenance, hastily advanced and 
opening a window near which she stood, led 
ber to i^, and by tU\t means did not observe 
the astonished gaze of tbe stranger, who fol- 
lowed her with looks expressive of the most 
Horrowfol recollection. Mrs. Beriton shortly 
after recovered, and m»kiug some Klight apo- 
logy, again took her seat; but casting ajaok 
of inquiry across the room, was surprised to 
meet tbe eyes of Monsieur Va<moot earnestly 
fixed upon her, ber agitation betfan to re- 
turn, but it was trifling in comparison to the 
•trtnger*8, which teemed to increase every 
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monenty and at la^t became so violeoiy that 
coTerini^ his face with bis handkerchief, 
he rushed out of the room ^ erery one re. 
maioed in silent astonishment ; when after a 
few minutes had elapsed, Mr. Puwel left the 
room in search of h<e visitor; he found him 
much agitated, but on his expressing'his cob 
cern, he exclaimed : — ^* Oh ! my dear friend, 
you knownot the wounds in my heart the sight 
of that lot'ely young woman has made bleed 
afresh. Great God! what a restmblauce ! but, 
uo ; it canuot be !** 

After some time Mr. Powel found Monsieur 
Valmont was the only survivor of an illustri- 
ous family in France, who had l>eeii barba 
rously murdered during the revolution, and 
that the strong resemblance of Mrs. Beriton 
to an only and much loved sister, who 4iad 
fallea a victim with her husband in the horrid 
icene before- mentioned, and whose death had 
impressed a sorrow on his heart never to be 
effaced, had caused the emotions so alarmiog 
' to them all. 

Mr. Powel, without expressing to Monsieur 
Valmont his feelings, eagerly sought Mr. 
Beriton, to whom he communicated the in- 
telligence, not in the least doubting his wife 
was in some degree related to the stranger. 
After calming in a trifling degree the agita- 
tion of Mrs. Beriton, whose hopes and fears 
were alternately expressed iu her countenance, 
though she vainly endeavoured to disguise 
them, ^e^ accompanied Mr. Powel, and ac- 
quainted Monsieur Valmont witli every cir- 
cuBtstance that had first introduced Adeline 



Valmbirt to his uncle. No doubt seemed to 
remain in the breast of Monsieur Valmont of 
Mrs. Beriton's being indeed the daughter of his 
lamented sister, and who till now, he tielieved 
had shared the fate of her parents. But a 
few moments yasscd ere he clasped her with the 
fondest emotions to his heart, while his agita- 
tion almost rendered his blessings inariiculate. 
As bis fortune, though much diminished, wss 
still affluent, he insisted upon their making 
his house their residence ; and, deprived of 
every other relative, Mrs. Beriton and the 
little Juliet constituted his sole happioeli; 
nor were the amiable manners and excellent 
character of her husband disregarded, be be- 
came likewise a sharer in his affectious, and 
as a proof of his gratitude for his regard 
shewn to his beloved niece, through the in- 
terest of a friend, obtained for him a valuable 
living, where he constantly resided daring six 
months of the year. Grateful to the Di< 
vine Providence that had ordered sack a 
blissful change in their condition, and su- 
premely happy in the affections of one an- 
other, Mr. and Airs. Beriton now 'enjoyed the 
reward of their resignation to their fotmersuf- 
feriogs, nor were the benevolent Mr. and Mrs. 
Powel forgotten, to whom they owed so roncb; 
the days never passed so happy as in their 
society, aud united to each other by the 
strongest ties of love and gratitude, both fs- 
milies enjoyed that unintenupted felicity 
their virtues so well deserved. 

EUZA. 
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LETTER XXV. 

TO MRS. BRUDENELL. ^ 

Ripofiy Augptt 18, I8O7. 
We are returned hither from our pro- 
jected excursion to Fountain's Abbey, and to- 
morrow we set out home. We have had a 
companion we did not expect. When I en- 
tered the drawing-room^ after writing my 
laat, I found Mr. Satterthwaite. 

<* How do you do, ma^am ? I have taken 
the liberty to come again, ma*sm,^* said I^. 



** Last time I was here you need not thank me 
for coming. I came a hunting my nephew ^ 
but I was better than, bargain j for besides 
finding him, 1 found such good welcome snd 
good cheer at Oakwood, that now I'm cone 
o' purpose to see you and your brother, 
ma'am." 

I assured him I was glad to see him, and it 
was true ; fur notwithstanding the man's vul- 
garity and ignorance, there ia something about 
him J f anaot help liking. I have asked my- 
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self what it is, and I caa fix upon notbiof bot 
siocerity. I have a nataral antipathy to pre- 
tence, call it by what name yon will : whether 
art, hypocrUy, duplicity, ditfuise, or afijec- 
tation. I feel its repulsive ioflneuce so forcibly, 
that tpacious maaners, seeming friendship, or 
ewen shining talents, will not induce me to 
mingle with it. But let me tee the soul in 
its natural for^ ; if it is not all I could wish, 
it is my friend. I apply to sincerity what the 
proverb does to charity— It covers a m altitude 
of sins. 

Millichamp had received his uncle with>in- 
feigned affection. 

" Bat how shall we manage ?" said I:—" We 
•re all going to-morrow to see the rnins of 
Fountain's Abbey • perhaps yon would like to 
Me .them with us?** 

" Why, as to rnins, ma*am," answered Mr. 
Satterthwaite, "I can't say they're much in 
my way. I like improving, not going to d^cay; 
but, for the sake of good company. Til make 
one. Though, perhaps,' if this young lady and 
f entlenian are going, they may'nt like to be 
troubled with such an old fellow atf I." 

** Barbara assured bin his going would give 
ber infinite satisfaction ; and Charles said, he 
was always extremely happy in the society of 
any of Mr. Oak wood's friends. 

" Then, brother,'' said 1^ "we will take the 
baronche, iustead of the chariot, and Mr. 
Satterthwaite can go with us." 

" I beg your pardon, fna'am," said Mr. 
Satterthwaite ; ** you know I can go in my 
own carriage as well as the rest of you ; and 
■8 to the expence, I'm sure 1 shall think 
nothing of that, ^o m%H alive is more ge- 
nerous than I am, or spends his money freer. 
I never grudge myself any thing I've a 
mind of." 

By the bye, my friend, this is no unrommon 
cpecies of generosity. 

«' We shall make a cavalcade like a Lord 
Mayor's, show. I thought, as well as Mrs. 
Oskwood, that you would have preferred our 
company^ on the road to t»eing alone," said my 
brother. 

" Perhaps that young lady will go with 
me," replied Mr. Satterthwaite; and I am 
sure I havi: no objections to making a show." 

'^ I am excessively morticed that I cannot 
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take a place in your chariot,** said Barbara, 
*' because I have engaged your nephew to 
drive me in the gig; and I dare not disap- 
point him." 

"I wonld not dbsppoint you myself," said 
Satterthwaite; " my nephew ought to bt 
proud of the honour of driving you." 

*' I do not always allow him that honour," 
satd Barbara I " 1 drive him sometimes." 

<^A11 fair too," replied Satterthwaite; 
" give«and take; let ecery deg have hi$ dny. I 
wish he'd mind your driving, ma'am ; he never 
would mine. Well, Sir, then," continued he, ' 
addressing himself to my brother, <^ I believe 
I must go into your brouMhe, rather than be by 
myself; though I don't quite know what a 
broushe is ; there's so many pf them new- 
fin^d carriages started up, that I can hardly 
tell one from another."' 

You will perhaps remark that I formerly told 
you my broiher never left Oakwood, and in 
our intended excumion I have mentioned three 
of his carriagett. Do not stispect my veracity 
in either case: this is one of his oddities. 
He has all sorts of carriages, harnesses, boots, 
boxes, budgets, aud dickies ; and never, till now, 
has taken any of them ten miles from home. 
It is true, in his narrow circle, he does both 
ride and drive ; but he had rather walk on 
foot, and oftener dors it. 

The next morning I appointed my brother 
treasurer, aud Satterthwaite purveyor to tha 
expeditiun; and taking the office of secretary 
upon myself, we set out; Charles aud Mar- 
garet forming the van; Millichamp and Bar* 
bara the centre ; and the barouche bringing 
up the rear. 

*' My dear brolbe r," said I, as he sat pinion- 
ed clo^e to my side,' ** do not you find it a 
charming thing to escape from confinement? 
Is it not very pleasant so be at large, and 
ramble about the world*?" 

** Very charming and pleasant, certainly," 
repi ed he; ** only if you could sit a little 
farther off, I should be much obliged to 
you." 

** By all means," said I, giving liim a little 
more room :— ** I think," added I, " man wtts 
never made to vegetate, like a potatoe, always 
in one place." « 

<< No," said my brother ; *< we thaU soon be 
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at the end of Ibis stage, and I shall not be 
■•rry to change mv pUce.** 

'•• I hope 1 do not incon^mede yon ?''said I. 

«• O, not at all," anawercd he ; •• I soffer iip 
inconvenience from my neighbours j but it 
■eems ▼ery'odd to be cooped op in this nar- 
row space so long.** 

« Have not yon soffieient variety in the 
scenes which succeed each other ?'' said 1.— 
•* Dale and mountain, wood and river : if 
your limbs are confined in a snialler space, 
your eye ranges over a multitnde of objects, 
instead of n^ perpetual repetition of the s^me, 
as at Oakwood. What, for instance, can be 
more enchanting than this view as we descend 
the fell' thai fertile dale below, with the village, 
the church, the water, and the bridge ; and 
the mountains rising again immediately be- 
hindr 

" 1 am sensible of all their beauties,*' replied 
he ; •• but what you call being at large gives me 
the idea of imprisonment. 1 cannot stretch my 
legs 5 however, 1 have just thought of n way 
that will »et me at liberty : III walk. Here, 
John, stop I ni get out. We arc only four 
miles,** continued he, " from the place where 
we are to dine, and I shall not be half au hour 
after you.** 

Very surprising, indeed,'* cried Satterthwaitc, 
*• that a gentleman should chu»e to walk, 
rather than ride in his own carriage ! I hope 
he docs not expect me to walk with him, for 
company. I am u&ed to sit with my legs 
under a desk for half a day together, and they 
never want stretching.** 

Saitcrthwaite, however, consumed as much 
time in eating as my brother did in walking. 
We travelled at our ease, and it was not till 
our second dinUer that we reached the pretty 
little town of Ripon. 

Somebody says, I think it is Holcroft, that 
you may form an opinion of the character of 
a nation, from the bills which arc posted on 
the walls. By this rule I observe we are 
gamblers and soldiers. The lottery hslds out 
irresistible temptations to grow rich, at the 
comer of every street j and there are npt fewer 
offers of honour, glory, and eleven gnineas to 
all aspiring heroes, who will only just sacrifice 
their liberty and risk their lives in the army. 

A handsome obelisk adorns the ctetrc of 



the market-place at Ripon, erected at the ex- 
pence of Mr. Aislabie, to commemorate his 
having represented that borough in Parliament 
sixty years. As we were sitting after dinner, 
« Pray,^' said Mr. Satterthwaitc, " whit may 
be the meaning of them gilt thinp at top of 
that pillar?" 

« They are the town arms,** s^id my 
brother ; " a bugle horn and the rowel of a 
spur.*' 

" Then 1 suppose the man that built th« 
town," said Satterthwaitc," was a post ; such 
as used to blow their boms and spnr their 
nags, before mail coaches was invented : 
though that was a poor trade too ; I don't see 
how be could gfet money enough to build a 
town, unless he robbed his own muM." 

"Ripon," rejoined my brother, "was for- 
merly so famous for the manufacture of steel 
spurs, that they became proverbial. It is said 
the corporation presented a pair to James I. 
which even at that time cost five pounds. 
Possibly the rowel may allude to this maou- 
fact ore." 

" The>*ve a famous manufactory yet,** said 
Satterthwaitc; "but it is of cream cheeses. 
In all my life I never eat such; they melt in 
one's mouth like a lump of butter. Tve been 
out to ask our landlord where they are to be 
had, and he says there's only one dairy makes 
Vm, and he takes 'em all. I've bid him pack 
me up a dozen, to carry to Oakwood.** 

" They deserve your commendation," said 
1 ; " they are like consolidated cream ; but the 
whole country is rich ; tbe crops of turnips 
are cs extraordinary as the cheeses." 

«* I think our inn is as extraordinary at 
either,** said Charlea :— ** 1 should not have 
expected a house like this in such an obscure 
corner of the world.** 

" |t is not so obscure as yon may imagine," 
said my brother :— " It is only eleven miles 
from Harrowgate, and crowds are daily coming 
from tdence during the season, to see Studly, 
and dine at Ripon." 

' I n the afternoon we went to see the Minster ; 
but that of York w^s so strongly impressed 
•n my mind, that 1 viewed it with indiffer* 
ence; perhaps more than it deserved. Its 
spire, forty yards in height,' fell down in the 
reign of Charles II. Wc were asked to ace St. 
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Welfricrs Needle, t celebrated narrow passage ,. 
ID a vaalf, formerly of great use in ascertaining 
the chastity of females. If a woman had al- 
waya walked uprightly, she walked with ease 
through the Needle. If ever she had made a 
fiilse step, she infallibly stuck by the way. Her 
sixe and shape were out of the question. 
Why such a wonderful^ lest of virtue should 
be now laid aside 1 know nufi The chastity of 
women may be either no longer suspected, or 
BO longer considered of consequence. We did 
not see the Needle. In my younger days I 
have pen^trat^ed to the far end of Castleton 
and PooPs Holes, io Derbyshire ; but I have 
done with subterranean wonders. All I see io 
fbture must be above ground. 

I spent the evening with an extraordinary 
woman here, whom I had ntct with at the 
bouse of a friend^ in London. She has a bus- 
band, four children, and four servants, and her 
family is tu the exactest order. She makes all 
her own clothes; and those of her children. 
Her drawing-room is furnished with her own 
needle-work. They have large dinner parties, 
and her most admired dishes are of her own 
miking. These are the common occupa. 
tions of women ; but besides these, she is 
an authoress, a poetess, an actoress, and keeps 
' up a very extensive correspondence. I asked 
her by what magic she performed so much. 
She said nothing was mere easy • and ev^ry 
one might do it, if they pleased. Hrr grand 
secret was only to rise early, and never leave a 
Boment^unemployed. When she had finished 
one thing, she never lost time in considering 
what was to be done next ; but had another in 
her mind, which she set about immediately. 
What a pity such a .woman should be tine- 
tured, as the is, with vanity, affectation, and 
romance ! 1 have all my life practised her 
secret without knowing it, and great have been 
my reading, writing, and needle- work; but to 
accomplish all she does, great strength of 
body is requisite. She is a large, stout 
Scotchwoman. 

After supper we left the gentlemen at table, 
and sbe took me into her drawing-room, where 
she ordered away the lights, and threw open 
a sash. We sat at the window admiring the 
moon, which shone in all its splendour, and 
the sky, bespangled with ten thousand stars ', 

No. xxxrr. Vol v.^n.s. 



when she rang for a pipe, and beg.m to smoke, 
1 expressed some surprise. She told me she 
smoked to procure sleep ; and when she waa 
visiting in families Where she could not conve- 
niently use tobscco, sbe took a dose of opium, 
for her spirits were so lively and volatile that 
without one or the other, she never could 
feel the least symptom of drowsineas. A shock, 
ing habit f little l>etter than getting intoxi- 
cated to drown care. She ahonld have sub- 
mitted to her uneasy watchfulness IHI weary 
nature had furnished repose. 

This morning we visited Fountain's Abbey, 
which stands in Studley Park, about three 
miles from hence. I stood motionless with 
astonishment, when, at the end of a narrow 
grassy glen, with high rocks and woods on 
each side, the east end of the Abbey Church 
burst upon ns; and, through its lofty pointed 
window, we saw a nave three hubdred ^nd 
fifty-one feet in length, where broken archev 
and spreading treea were striving for the 
mastery. This space has been divided in 
length into churc^ and choir; in breadtb, 
into middle and side aislcF. Magnificent 
pillara still remain. ^ 

I have never seen any place which gave me so 
perfect an idea of the manner of living of mo aka 
as Fountain's Abbey. One may trace them 
through the day. The splendid ruin I have 
been describii^g was the place where they trans- 
acted the business of their fives; I bad almost 
said their work-shop ; for prayera and praises 
so often repeated must have become mechani- 
cal. We next see their refectory, one hun- 
dred and thirty feet by fory-seven. Another 
serious business was transacted here. I could 
fancy the long tables, the heavy benches, the 
eager monks, and the excellent fare supplied 
by this luxuriant country. Here I could not 
doubt the zeal of the good fathers. Habit 
could not render them indifferent to this 
employ. We then come to a venerable clois- 
ter, the scene of their walks, or rather 
lounges, for such pious men had always 
leisure. From this we mounted by a flight of 
steps, on the outside, to their dormitory, over 
the cloister. 1 had not ao good an opinion 
of their lodging aa their living. There are 
about ten small recessed on either aide of the 
room, with each a diilmal window. They 
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were probably watnscotted out from tbe 
gallery io t^e middle. A lar^r square room 
occupiei one end. Last tceue of thia not 
cveotful history, behold their tomba! at leaat 
thoae o^ their abbots. They lie buried in the 
chapter- hoote, which is scattered with broken 
tiles, formerly tbe pavement, and broken glass 
which filled the windows. 

The kitchen, which is forty-seven feet by 
twenty-one, remains entire, with its arched 
ribbed roof, and two cnpacious fire-places. 
The very chimney of one is whole, square at 
the base^ and circular at top ; and tbe mill 
still grinds corn which supplied the bread. I 
looked for the buttery, where Henry Jenkins 
shared the hospitality of the monks, but could 
BOt find it. 

Fountain's Abbey was erected in the thir- 
teenth century. Mr.Aislabie, the late pro- 
prietor, bought tbe estate of Studley, in 
1766, ftnd inclosed the Abbey in his paik. He 
has been censured for his improvements. 1, who 
iieTer saw what it was, admire it as it is. But 



woe to that sacrilegious hand whiah dares to 
tench cathedral, castle, or abbey ! they are a 
race that will shortly become extinct, and 
notbiog shall succeed them ! If we cannot 
make them, let ns not alter or destroy ! 

It is said one of Mr. Aislabie's improvementi 

was to take down some of tbe ruined offices ; 

perhaps the buttery for one. Another of 

them to remove the broken stones from the 

area of tbe church, dig it over, and lay it 

level. A third, to transform a court between 

tbe church and the refectory, into « flower- 

^ garden. We saw a smart trim jnniper grow. 

! ii g in the middle of tbe nave ^ the gardener 

boasted that was one of his improTcments. 

When 1 think of these things, I have but one 

comfort. If ihese interesting ruins had not 

been inclosed iQ the park, they might hare 

suffered aa much from plunderers as they 

have done from a mistaken attempt to Beod 

them ; and the remains of tbe buttery might 

have raised a cottage over tbe h^ad of a thief. 

(To be continued.) 
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LETTEK V.-HUNGARY. 
1 MUST immediately commepce by making 
a profound apology to the young girl whose 
principles 1 feared could not withstand tbe 
suggestions of her vanity. She shews herself, 
however, at all times equally modest, and 
equally attached to her father; she passes hrr 
days by the side of the yld man*8 bed, and at 
night she sleeps in an adjoining closet, from 
whence she hastens to fulfil his every wish, 
«r afford her timely succour to the roost 
trifling pains that the sick man may experience. 
Indeed, my dear friend, this girl is an angel ; 
but we men, who would rather selfishly seduce 
the female sex than admire them, iKgin always 
by condemning them on perceiving their most 
trifling (bibles, if they may be called so, and 
aftcril»efeults to them on tbe slightest suspi- 
cion; should we not do better to observe and 
admire, in this most amiable part of the human 
species, those virtues and graces with which 



nature has endowed them, fer the welfare of 
ouraelves and our children, than seek to excite 
in the bosoms of our yoathfnl females those 
passions which we afterwards too often panish 
by our contempt, when we have .sacrificed ' 
on the altar of our sensuality and oar pride 
the sacred daima they had to our veneration. 
Ooght we not, from the respect we owe to 
ourselves, to respect also those who are' des- 
tined to be nor companions, the mothers sf 
onr offspring, and our only real friends that 
remain, when after a long career we are re- 
duced by experience and crosses no more to 
reckon on the friendship of men, who but too^ 
often rival and envy u« ; and how can we trnly 
respect women, when we look only at their 
fanlU^ The esteem we shew to her on whom 
we have fix«rd our choice, ia less a tribote to 
her merit than to our own sagacity; we say 
to onraelveslhat we have known how to »ekct 
the first womM in the wwldj onr pcnetrttioo 
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- w^nld not suffer us to fall into those snares 
vMch were spread for as, by the schemes and 
artifices of some women ; we ^hare found, 
thanks to our jud|;mf nt, a dore in the midst 
of crows ! But the dove is about to lose her 
candour when, fortunately fur her, we took 
her from her accustomed habits and compa- 
nions to fit her for onrs ! Madmen that we 
are ! we pretend thiis to unite esteem with 
conteikipt, while we are implicated in that con- 
tempt whicb we shew towards a seic whose 
▼irtaes, talents, graces^ and 'sweetness made 
our ancestors believe that Heaven had chosen 
woman to serve aa a mediatrix between itself 
and us. How onjnst also are we in the mo- 
tives which actuate our esteem for our wives ! 
fbrweceatfe to esteem them as soon as we 
cease to believe that it is to us they owe their 
virtnes. Our self-love alone, which causes us 
to reason so ill on the subject of woman, makes 
us likewise ready to condemn every thing 
which is contrary to our own way of seeing 
and thinking iu foreign countries; and you^ 1 
know very well, have already blamed the 
HuDgariant because they have not given them- 
selves up to navigation ; particularly the na- 
vigation of a river destined by nature to become 
for them a continual source of health and 
treasure; perhaps you have accused them of 
being wanting in that address and courage 
which navigation demands. If yon have been 
capable of judging thus rashly, you would 
easily revoke your opinion bad you only been 
a witness to their intrepidity in traversing the 
Danube during the breaking of the ice, when 
the thaw begins to be felt in the mountains, 
and the wild waters in their descent so swell 
the waves of the flood, that in the end they 
break the thick ice which covered it, and 
overwhelm the bridges, the mills, and the bats 
which are close to the sid^ of the river. The 
bed of the Danube is covered with enormous 
flakes of ice, which sometimes coagulate to- 
gether in such a manner as to impede its 
bourse, and cause inundations for several miles 
along the shore, and sometimes precipitate it 
towards the Black Sea with the most tempes- 
tttous vehemence. It is then that the Hunga- 
rian exerts all the efforts of his skill and 
courage; he confronts, in a bark most inge- 
Mioasly copitructcdi the fury of the watcrsy 



the winds, and the ke. He qoib the shore 
armed with a hook and two strong osrs; he 
makes the same use of his hook on the flakes 
of ice as the boatmen of other rivers do of 
theirs against the shosls, the pilot boats, or 
other vessels beside which they wish to make 
their boat pass freely. They udi only set 
their little boat in motion with their oars, but 
they avoid the small pieces of ice which ob* 
struct their passage ; often the little boat re- 
mains motionlevs iu the middle of the flood, 
because the play of the oan becoiftes imprac* 
tieable, and the hook useless, by reason of the 
flakes of ice not being thick enough to sup- 
port it; then the Hungarian, by standing up 
and balancing himself on his ftet, gives aa 
undulating motion to his little boat, the flakes 
are broken, disperse in small pieces of ice, and 
give the requisite space for the oars to play 
without any impediment. A stranger behdtd- 
ing this hazardous method of crossing so deep 
and rapid a river, is terrified at the apparent 
danger which accompanies H, but the natives, 
who know that from time immemorial no fatal 
accident baa ever happened, make use of it as - 
the only possible means of communication to 
the two opposite shorea during the thaw, with- 
out regretting that they have none more 
prompt and easy. 

Farewell,my dear friend, I depart to-morrow 
for Grau. In my next letter I will say some- 
thing of that town and of what I may see in 
my way thither. Have a little friendship for 
me if you cannot have much, although much 
would not be sufficient to return the aincero 
affection I feel for you. 



LETTER VI. 

JSrlan, 1810. 
At length, my dear friend, I have tnu 
versed this enormous Pusta de habitat, to 
transport myself here. ^Fortunately I travel- 
led with the Couat Jtau, under his protection, 
or rather "under that of the suite, which alwaya 
accompanies the Hungarian nobility in their 
circuits. I confess to you, I was not without 
some inquietude ; the roediar shepherd, the 
Hungarian's rival, only in t^e second degree 
of civilization, which state the Poets would 
make us believe ii the model of ionocence aocl 
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botpitality, isio this country what nature bat , 
made bim,— ^a bein^ given up to the most 
Tioleot passioos, so much the more dangerous 
a^ moral and religiooB principles are too far 
above bis comprcliensiou to become the rules 
of bis conduct. 'A basket of flowers, a flute, 
aud a crook, formed the equipage of a sbep 
herd who lived in the golden age; the skin of 
a sheep, a shirt and drawers, stiff with rancid 
grease with which they ore rubbed to keep off 
the vermin, a cap of fur, boots of. goat-skin, 
and a ztakauy form the accoutrements of the 
psikoiy or keepers of horses, of the kunaa^ or 
8wine«herds, of the kuUs^ or cow-herds ; and 
the ztakan is the ordinary weapon of defence 
belonging to the Hungarian ; it is a species of 
hatchet, and on the opposite side of the cut- 
ting part of the hatchet is either a hammer or 
a hook, the handle of which is four feet long 
or thereabouts : not only is the wound they 
make in striking with this weapon more 
dangerous than that of a sabre, but they often 
also make use of the ttakan as a kind of javelin, 
which they throw at fifteen paces distance or 
under, and are sure of killing, or at least of 
grievottily wounding the animal at which they 
bnrl it. They live on fleah, and dwell iHider 
the canopy of heaven, and the heady and gross 
wine, of which they drink copiously while they 
smoke incessantly an oily kiud of tobacco, the 
violent nature of which is sufficient to inflame 
their blodd, and e^ite them to that terrible 
ferocity which is seldtm appeased but by the 
blood of its object. Strangers to every tender 
affection, the ties of kindred are unknown to 
them; there are even amongst them those 
who forget the names of their parents; so 
young and thoughtless were they when they 
quitted the paternal roof to enter it no more. 

The Count informed me that at one of his 
estates, situ^rted near the Krapacks, they 
brought a young kuna$i or swine-herd, before 
the judge, for having stolen some eervtllats 
(a kind of sausage), and a pelisse. He con- 
fessed the fact, but thought it very strange 
they should desire to punish him for having 
eaten when he was hungry, and because he 
had taken, to guard himself from the north 
wind, a pelisse which seemed to be made on 
purpose for him. The candour with which he 
seplied to every question, made the judge, who 



luckily was both a sensible and compassionste 
man, reflect on the injustice there would be 
in punishing a man for transgressing those 
laws which till then were ntterly unknown to 
him. When spoken to on the rights of pro- 
perty, religion, and God, all were new to him 
except God, of whom he only knew the exist- 
ence the evening liefore, when he had been 
shewn bis image painted on the walls of his 
prison. He said that a woman, who lived 
some miles -off, used to come at times and 
bring him clothes and sometimes provisions; 
his Comrades had told him she was his mo. 
ther, but he had no other proof; he knew 
still less of his father. You will easily ima- 
gine that people so grossly barbarous are not 
the most agreeable to meet with in a kind of 
desart, and who are besides the terror of the 
Jews and the silk merchants, whom they pil- 
lage without mercy when they find themselvfs 
strong enough to attack them with any hopes 
of success. The Jews more especially are ex- 
posed to their violence ; they look upon it 
that they have a right to tear away by force 
all that the Jews may have amassed by usury 
and fraud; however, they never kill then, 
except the Jews provoke their fnry by seeking 
to defend themselves, then they become for- 
midsble to these unhappy Israelites and the 
silk merchanta, who are in this country ptp- 
perly only hucksters and pedlars. 

Though they fear the nobility, an Hungarian 
Lord is not always exempt from the attacks 
of these shepherds in some parte of Hungary 
through which he may chance to travel ; and 
do not figure to yourself that either respect 
or attachment causes any exemption in fevour 
of the nobles, for you will be much deceived. 
The shepherds suffer the nobleman to pais 
unmolested, because the nobleman permits 
the shepherd tb exercise his roblieries with 
impunity : the cattle, the corn, wine, and salt 
meats continually Carried off are not motives 
powerful enough to engage the judicial senio- 
rity to lift itself up against these people. The 
noble fears their vengeance; his flocks de* 
stroycd, his vineyards, bis houset, and his 
forests bnrnt, would be the inevitable conse* 
quence of justice moving one step ; therefore 
the country people, who know how little they 
have to reckon on the protection of the lawiy 
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nake a treaty with the robbers, and give them 
with a ;ood grace what they exact for their 
tabtitteoce. The thiag ii so coounon that it 
is generally »pecified' in the contracts of loca- 
tion the quantity of cunsomables and other 
articles which the farmer agrees to furnish, 
to guard himself from pillage. 



Now that I have excited your curiosity, x. 
shallimmediately conclude my letter, to puni th 
you for your negligence, which you always 
obserre in answering your friend. 

{To be continued.) 



HANNIBAL FERACUTI, PRINCE OF SABIONETTA. 



t It A 1.T groaned under the scourge of war ; 
the French came down from the Alps like a 
destructive torrent, covering with blood and 
carnage the smiling plains of Lombardy, while 
Q^nsalvo de Cordova held* the kingdom of 
Naples in subjection to the Spanish yoke. The 
petty states of Italy, broken by the shocks 
given them from France and Spain, who had 
from that period, began to dispute the title of 
universal monarchy, waited in terror the re 
suit of these sanguinary contests. Venice 
alone held an imposing position j Venice the 
Qneen of the sea, had extended her empire ; 
in the Lewant, in several isles of the Archipe- 
lago, tome points even of the Grecian continent 
were subject to her laws, and her commerce gave 
her the means of aupporting numerous bands, 
commanded by experienced chiefs : but alas! 
these chiefs, less fariious for their military 
talents than for the plunder to which their 
troopa were addicted, were more the terror 
of the Italians than their safeguard : the name 
of Condottiero was' odious to all classes of the 
citizens, and thie qut^llty of a soldier, so re- 
spectable in itself, was become a subject of 
hatred and universal contempt in the persons 
of those men who only made use of their arms 
to-oppress their country and abuse their fellow 
citizens. The property of the peaceable in- 
habitants of the country was scarce sufficient 
to satisfy the exorbitant desires of the sol- 
diery, while the liberty of the towns sunk 
ander the oppressions of their chiefs. The 
Condottiero made themselves successively 
masters of the most considerable towns ; and 
those whose insignificance had sheltered (hem 
against the attacks of the more ambitious, 
soou fell a prey to others, who too feeble to 
attack the ttsnrptra already established, were 
desirous of profiting by their example and the 



general consternation, to render themselves 
masters of possessions %hich would insure 
their independence, and put themHo a way to 
keep their own military force perpetually in 
psy. 

Raimondo Feracuti, an obscure man, bora 
amongst the fields of Mantua, waa one of 
those whom revolutions had raised to the 
rank of the sovereigns of Lombardy;* he pos- 
sessed valour and experience, and several for- 
tunate expeditions undertaken for the' Vene- 
tians against the Florentines, had gained him 
a brilliant reputation, and he was himself 
superior to his renown: his coolness in com-^ 
bat, his wisdom in council, and his clemency 
10 victory, ren^red him dear to the Italians ; 
he would have been a true hero had he known 
how to set bounds to his ambition, or at least 
to have allowed himvelf only to have had ia 
view son^e lawful pursuit ; but he could not 
withstand the instances of his officers, who, on 
their part, desirous of enjoying the fruits of 
ttieir exploits, looked upon the takiug and 
subjecting of a strong town as .the only means 
of establishing their riches and their repose : 
the little town ofSabionetta,* agreeably situat- 
ed, strong by its position . and by the works 
which the inliabitants have raised to preserve 
] their liberty, was chosen by Ferscuti for 
I his own dominion ; he meditated the conquest 
of it, and succeeded in possessing it by stra- 
tagem, in which the famous Duke of Valen- 
tinois served him most essentislly, having 
rendered him master ef Sioigallcs and of the 



* Sabionetta is on the confines of the 
Dutchy of Mantua and of Cremonise, the capi- 
I talof the Dutchy of the same name as the 
Castle ; it had its own particular Princes, and 
belonged to the House of Austria, when the 
French took it in 1797. 
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person of Viielluxzi Vitelli. Wben be became 
peaceable possessor of SabioDetta and its 
territory, Raimondo only occupied bimself in 
repressing I be liieotiousness of tbe military j 
and his new subjects astonished at the mild- 
nets of his government, toon ceased to regret 
the loss of a- tumultuous liberty. Feracutidied 
after haTiog assured the principality of Sa- 
bionetla to his son, who had borne arm's under 
him. 

Hannibal Feraculi, whom we shatt now call 
the PrinceofSabionctta, joined to the most pre- 
possesstug countenance all those qualities 
which rcn)|lr a chief respectable in the eyes of 
his soldiers *, bra?e without ostentation, he re- 
nained calm in the midst of danger 3 difficul- 
ties, far from blunting his courage, only 
augmented his energy, and when fortune re- 
fused to aecond his efforts, be found in the 
fertility of his genius the means of parrying o£f 
those strokes which sometimes threatened to 
Overthrow his enterprise. But all these pre- 
cious endowments were tarnished by an irre- 
cistible inordinance of amorous propensity ^ 
bappy for him if his heart inclining towards 
an estimable object, had entirely given himself 
up to that sweet sentiment wh^rh a female al- 
ways inspires, when tbe beauty of her mind 
equals the outward attractions which capti- 
vate our senses. 

But the Prince was not sUKeptible of a 
lively tendemeaa, he experienced only sensual 
desires, without feeling that sweet emotion of 
tbeaonl which deifies her to whom we look 
up for favour ; to satiate his love by possev- 
aion wos the only end he bad in view y never 
did be wish for the conquest of a heart, never 
did bit bosom palpitate at tbe sight of tbe 
lovely Stefanina, so calculated to inspire tbe 
most delicate sentiments ; but she only made 
Hannibal experience the unconquerable desire 
of Bscrificing Stefanina to tbe ardour of unre- 
strained passion. 

Stefiinina of Rinaldi, owed her birth to 
Adolfo di Rinaldi ; never did a daughter own 
a more respectable father; grown old in 
arms, Adolfo reckoned bis years by bis ex- 
ploits ; his nsme was in the mouth of every 
brave man, and he was oae of the twelve 
Italian chevaliers whom Goosalvo had chosen I 
to avenge tbe Italian honour on the inaolence ' 



of the French ; * and although bia eDeven com- 
panions bad 'been as well as bioMielf the con- 
querors of tbcir adversaries, Rinaldi, who bad 
fought the moat formidable of tbe French, and 
had found mesns, notwithstanding their efforts, 
to succoar an Italian Cfaicvalier, who was jfnst 
on tbe point of falling under tbe sword of 
bis enemy, and lived to share in tbe general 
glory, Rinaldi was eutitled to tbe greatest 
share of tbe bononr. 

Tbe dealre of again bebolding bis country,- 
and to become useful to it, cadied Rinal<li to 
quit the Spanish army, in which be bod ftrst 
borne arms, and be returned to Maotna; a 
faction inimical to his bouse exiled him, but 
bis military reputation followed bim every 
where ; be was received by RaiwMndo Feractti, 
who owed to bim part of bia sacccsa, and who 
profiting by tbe wise conaaela of Adolfo^ fdt 
himself strenftbened in tboae indinatioBt 
which led bim to justice and humanity. Han- 
nibal, on the contrary, weary of tbe severe 
manner which marked Rinaldi^'s convertatioB| 
soogbt,as soon as -possible, to get rid of toil* 
defatigable a conaer, and gave bim tbe Castle 
of Ripapatta ; not so much to recompence hha 
for bis psft services, as to atoid tbe remoa- 
straaees that bis own conduct could not fail to 
draw upon him, from a man of anch rigid 
morals. 

Adolfo was too wise not to prefer to the 
bustle of a court, a retreat which promised 
bim leisure to occupy Jiimaelf solely with the 
education of Stefuiina, who was in her early 
bloom when her father Jed her to bis new do- 
main. 

Three years passed away, without any re- 
markable event happening to either tbe father 
Or his daughter; but at the com me ncement of 
the fourth, a Veronese Cbcralier, named 
Gherardo Oberardini bebcid Stefenina, and 
conceived for her that love wbicb ia given to 
Italian hearts alone to experience in its fullest 
extent. The tender Stefiinina could not per. 
ceive, without interest, tbeimpression she bad 
made upon a* mind, which till then had 
only known tbe charms' of glory. Stefanina 
loved, and tbe command that her father gave 



* Vide Sennor M, J. 
lUuttrhui SpanUirds. 
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her to look upon Gh^rardo, u a lover who 
woald slKyrUy becono her husband, intoxi- 
cated her with delight ; it waa with difficulty 
she coacealed her tran«portt 5 4he presence of 
him only who had caused them could impose 
the silence prescribed by modesty ; she was at 
a lose to expreas her feelings^ and her father 
attribntinf her blushes to the embarrassment 
nlways experienced by a young maiden at the 
idc« of a wedded state, left her alone, to give 
lier time to recover herself. 

However, the reports of Stefanina*s beauty 
reached the court, and the Prince himself had 
heard it vaunted of; he learned, not without 
Bome degret of pique, that a beauty, to whom 
he had not dared to aspire, ornamented bis 
dominions. A psrticle of virtue, or rather 
respect, with which the virtue of Rioaldi in- 
spired the most criiosinal, decided Hannibar« 
reaolution to shun Stefanina, his seeing of 
whom could not but be attended with the most 
fatal consequences ; he feared, and with too 
much reason, that the sight of such an as- 
aeasblage of charms would kindle in liii bosom 
an unfortunate passion. 

Hannibal was married ; and although bis 
wife- possessed all that was capable of fixing 
any man who was able to appreciate virtue 



adorned by the graces, she could never cestrain 
for one moment her fickle husband, who, far , 
from respecting the ties which united him to 
the gentle Clara, only saw in her an obstacle 
to the accomplishment, of his base pursuits. 
He secretly detested the innocent Clara, ai^d 
he had resolved on her death, since she pre- 
vented his gaining new conquests. 

He was to this frame of mind when Adolfo 
was announced; the novelty of the message 
aatonished the Prince; it was above three 
years since Adolfo had appeared at court. 
Hannibal, ordered to be introduced, without 
delay, a man to whom he owed a part of hia 
elevation, and whose influence was able to 
deatroy his authority, if he declared himself 
against him. He received Rinaldo with marks 
of the most sincere benevolence ; and after 
having sounded, before his courtiers, the 
truest praises of the services Adolfu bad ren* 
dered his father and himself, he affectionately 
requested him to tell him the motive of his 
journey to Sabionetta. Rinaldi (•ucb«'d with 
the friendship which the Prince evinced fur 
him, felt all those sentiments renewed in his 
heart, which bad before attached him, to ths 
son of his ancient friend. 

(To be continued.) 



A BRIEF SKETCH OF MISS BURNEY S NEW NOVEL, ENTITLED 
" TRAlTS OF NATURE." 



PUBLISHED BY H. COLBURN, LONDON. 



This interesting woik opens with the 
description of two worthy characters, Dr. 
Hampden and bis wife, who, with their own 
yonni; family, have taken the charge of an 
amiable youth, Algernon Mordington, the son 
of a needy younger brother of a noble family ; 
and the infant sister of Algernon, ** motherless 
from the third day after her birth,** is admitted 
into the nursery at Mordington Castle, and 
allowed to be brought up with Lord Osseley*8 
own children, her cousin*. 

Ii»the early part of the work, the Peer be- 
coming childless, takes Algernon home and 
adopts him for his son, as well as ackuow- 
ledging him the proper heir at law : but pre- 



vious to this event, a Mrs. Cleveland, grand- 
mother to the heroine of this work, sends for 
Dr. Hampden, to consult him not oa\y as a 
physician, but as a friend ; and confides to his 
care her grand-daughter Adela, then a very 
young child, and whose tnild, sweet, and timid 
character is finely contrasted with that of her 
only brother, an adored, spoilt, and headstrong 
boy. These two children are the ofTspring of 
Mr. Cleveland by a second wife; twu daugh- 
ters, Elinor and Alicia, ar^ the children of his 
first marriage. The character of the mother 
of Julius and Adela is drawn with strong co- 
lourings of nature ; her husbsnd's ardent af- 
fection'for her cfiaced itself in the most iras^ 
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cible jealousy : the offended Mrs. Clevelanil 
became revengeful, an^ eloped with a S r 
Francis (losalran, a man of amiable character 
, and who never could forgive himself for the 
seduction of this lovely woman. Mr. Cleve- 
land obtained a divorce, and Sir Francis mar- 
ried the unfortunate Mrs. Cleveland. 

Though Mr. Cleveland acknowledges his 
children, he only countenances his idolized 
Julius, his son and heir; while Adela, being 
some years younger, and resembling in beauty 
her unhappy mother, yet with strong traits of 
the Cleveland family, he never cau be prevailed 
upon to notice 5 she becomes therefore the 
protegee of her affectionate grandmother, who 
bequeathes her a small fortune, and appoints 
Dr. Hampden her guardian. ^ 

A growing affection, which appears to be 
ripening into love, seems to be taking place 
between Algernon Mordington and Adela while 
they are living together under the roof of Dr. 
Hampden; but soon the nude of Algernon 
acknowledging him his heir, he is sent to 
Eton, where Julius Cleveland, so nnlike him 
in disposition, is also placed; and the two 
youths soon commence a kind of hostility 
which threatens to become a Capulet and 
Montague sort o^ hatred between the families. 

Mr. Sjmerrille, a wealthy gentleman, be. 
comes the husband of the amiable Elinor, one 
of the sisters of Adela, and the latter being on 
a visit to them, it was proposed by the good- 
natured Mr. Somerville, to give <a dance for 
the amusement of the yonng people; Juliu», 
ho^vever, insisted that the heir of Mordingtou 
Castle should not be invited. Algernon, how. 
ever, finds means to introduce himself in the 
disguise of a one-eyed youth, the deaf and 
dumb son of an old harper: he dances with 
exquisite grace, despises the money collected 
for him, but makes sign^ to possess himself of 
a cornelian heart worn by Adela: he soon 
afterwards wins a bet, by asserting he was at 
the dance given by Mr. Somerville ; and pro- 
duces the cornelian heart as proof. We feel, 
however, naturally disappointed by his marry- 
ing in the early part of the work, and not to 
Adela, but to a young woman who had little 
else than a very beautiful face to recommend 
her. 

The next prominent character is General 



Cleveland, the brother of A deU's father; the 
General is, to use the words of the fair author, 
*' an easy tempered, gay, and not very 
acutely fteling man of fashion; and seasible 
of the many provocstioia hit propensity to 
gallantry hsd given his lady, anbmitting to her 
censures with patience and humility, when he 
cauuot escape them, but seeking every mf ass 
to avoid them : the system of his Uf^ seeming 
to be, by words and looks, at least, if not by 
actions, to keep all whom he associates with 
'in good humour with him, by endeavouring to 
keep them so with tkemsehes.'^'r-Mn. Cleve- 
land, the wife of the General, is quite an every 
day woman of fashion ; her aon, Talbot Cleve- 
land, is an amiable and sensible youth, and 
strongly attached to his cousin, the fair Adcis: 
this son apd four daughters constitute the 
GeneraPs family. Barbara, Ihe eldest daugh- 
ter, plain in her person, affects the abstriser 
studies, to which she pretends to add nore 
lighter accomplishments, such as music, danc- 
ing(, &c. &c. The second daughter, Jeroims, 
is represeifted beautiful, of pleasing manners, 
but of a false character; while the third, 
Christina, diminiluve in stature, is arch, sen- 
sible, and vivacious; the young Laura is yet sn 
infant. * 

While Adrla was a child under the roof of 
Dr. Hampden, she accidentally meets with her 
mother, Lady Rosalvan, who, with her hus- 
band. Sir Francis, after deluding Adehi into a 
private meeting, place her in • postchaise, ia 
which it seems their intention to carry her ofi", 
but for the timely tuter position of Algernon 
and Dr. Hampden. 

The character of the worthy Dr. Hampden 
and his wife, are of that stamp as to call fartb 
all the affections of the interesting Adela: the 
Doctor's ruling passion, next to universal be- 
nevolence, is literature ; Mrs. H. dcspisfs the 
profundity of feminine accomplishments,' but 
is a true matter of fact lady, possessed of the 
best and most affectionate heart in the world: 
she only disagrees with her husband in obe 
point, which ia the names of her children ; 
she insists on scripture names, except that of 
her eldest son William; while the Doclof, after 
reading a new edition of Shakespeare, is re* 
solved his youngest boy shall be called Hot- 
spur; the good lady expottulites in ftio, on 
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tbe beatli€Bt«n of tbe nsioe, and adds to K 
Btnjamin, and refuses ever to call bim by any 
otber appellation iban by bis second Bsme, 
whicb sbe declares is true Christian! 

Speaking; of tbe Tirtues of tbe heart, tkei« 
is no one in tbis work wbicb appears more 
fair and excellent tban one inclosed in a bluck 
casket, the faitbfol Amy, an attendant on 
Adda ; abe is posaessrd of one tbe most va- 
htable, a fidelity above all price ; abe attends 
her mistress every where, and evinces the kind- 
•ess and tenderness of bcr nature on every 
occasion. 

In tbe first volnme we read of tbe death of 
tbe penitent Sir Francis Rosalvan ; and Adela 
obtmins ieave of her f nsrdian, Dr. Hampden, 
to visit her widowed mother in Scotland, who, 
stilt weak and vain, is tbe dupe of a deceitful 
woman of tbe name of Cameron; afaintt 
whose guile, however, Adda baving received 
soCcient warning, observes a prudent pre- 
<ianilion, and easily sees through the art of 
Mrs. Cameron. Ad-, la soon qoits Scotland, 
wnder tbe care of one of Lady Rosalvau^s most 
cteady male domestics. 

Adda on her return to ber beloved borne at 
Dr. Hampden^s, finds bis eldest dangbter, 
Roth, on the point of an advaDtageous mar- 
riage; and William, the eldest son, decideJly 
bent on going into tbe army, much to th« 
norrow of his foud mother, ordered on foreign 
•crvicc. 

Adda soon after receives an invitation to 
General Cleveland's town bonse, from whence 
•he soon departs, wUh ber brother Julius, to 
that of her father, on account^ of a French 
li^overness of Christine's being taken with a 
fev«?r pronounced by tbe apothecary infections. 
The kind hearted Amy, however, will not leave 
tbe iiik foreigner, with whom Adela is also 
. ^siroos of staying, but her brother assuring 
Imt that her faher is not in town, insists oti 
ber accompanying him. She is permitted to 
-take her cousin Christine with her, who is 
•11 delight at tbe spficious unoccupied apart, 
nents of Mr. Cleveland, and amuses herself 
witb tbe ideas of fairy adventures; while 
Adela reflects deeply that it was firom that 
bons^ in wbicb she hertelf bad been born, 
lier misguided mother bad doped ; nor are 
these reflections dissipated by tbe sedusion 



in whicb abe lives' in tbe house of ber father. 
From tbis monotony she is, however, one nigbt 
relieved by tbe Gpncral, who invites ha* to k 
ball givett by a lady of bigb fashion, to wbicb 
abe is escorted by Julius. Here she meets 
witb an intereating nobleman, with whom ber 
brother not seeming well pleased to see ber 
converse with mncb pleasure and spirtt, ab- 
ruptly tells ber tbe carriage wails to convey 
her home; as she wishes to procrastinate, sbn 
is alarmed by tbe ferodty of ber brother^i 
countenance, who draws ber precipitately 
away, and tells ber in tbe anti-room if she 
seeks any pretence to re-enter tbe apartment 
she has just quitted, be wilt never fbrgive ber. 
Tbe next morning he tells ber be wishes they 
may part, and declares he never wishes to see 
her face again. At an evening party a few 
nights after, a qui pro quo between Sir Patrick 
Harley and Julius, which arises from Sir Pa- 
I trick^s having been introduced to Adela by the 
giddy Christine as to her Frencb governess^ 
brings about a reconciliation between tba 
brother and sister; and a few days after Adda 
accompanies ber uncle and bis family to a 
grand dinner party, where she again meet* 
L«rd Eanerdale, the nobleman with whom sba 
was conversing at the ball when lier brother 
so abrn jytly hastened her departure. Amongst 
tbis party is a pre-eminent charlicter iu the 
work, a Mrs. Elmer, who in possessed of a roge 
for patronizing. Mrs. Elmer, in the course 6f 
tbe evening amuaement?, declares bow supe- 
rior are tbe musical abilities of Lord Enner- 
dale. Immediately then, to the great snrpri:« 
of Adela, Lord Knnerdale with one band, and 
tbe most comic affectation of gravity, puzzlea 
oat tbe very notes to which, so many yeara 
before, tbe pretended harper*6 son bad danced 
at Mrs. Somervilte^s. " And if Ibis does not 
content you,'' said bis Lordship, "you deserve 
to be punished by that very tune which I 
heard twanged upon a villainous harp to keep 
measure to u boy professedly deaf add dumb.'* 
Adela new steps forward, and bcr eyes meet 
those of Lord Ennerdale, who gives an exact 
description of the boy, and of the loveliest 
< and raotit admired young woman in the room. 
' All listen with plcssurc except Adela, who 
I blushes at beiug made the heroiticof the re- 
'cital; but thotigli psss^ag years had at tint 
Kk 
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withheld her recollecUon of the friend of her 
childhood^ it it Dcedlest to inform the reader 
that Lord Eonerdale wat no other than Alger- 
non. The earldom of Ennerdale hadfaHen 
to Lord yisconat Ottelejr, t he uncle of Alger- 
nony jntt before huieith. Algernon waa 
now a widower; a dud had been fooght by 
him withlnliuiy on account of tome rode es- 
preasiona thrown outby Joliut toMrs.Mordiog- 
ton, the wife of Algeraou, before he came to 
the title. Juliot waa wonnded^ and bore an 
invincible hatred to Algernon, aa hat been 
before observed. Mrs. Mordiogton soon after 
fell into a nerrous fever, from which the never 
recoTcredy and left behiud her twins, a boy 
and a girl. 

At a morning visit (o the Pinoraroa, the 
artful Jemima Cleveland thews her vindictiTe 
disposition, on teeing Lord Ennerdmle attach 
himtelf to her consin Adela ^ by reminding 
her, in hit hearing, of her mother in Scotland, 
Jemima affectt to be detperately and senti- 
mentally in love with Lord Ennerdale. 

Adela, now amongtt cold-hearted, comfort- 
less beingt, ditpatchet a letter to her titter, 
Krt. Somerville, who aflfectionately repliet, 
that her home tball ever be the home of Adela, 
and this prctsing invitation, though the does 
not instantly accept, is gratefully appreciated. 

lu the third volume we find Talbot Cleve- 
land^t attachment to hit coutin Adela rapidly 
iacreating ; he retolvet on a journey to Scot- 
land, to change the scene and distiptte hit 
thoughts, at bis parents teem to take alarm 
nt any tymptomt of tociability and regard 
which he evincet toward t Adela ; thia alarm 
is much increased by the artful insinnations 
of Jemima, whoae mother, to avoid all private 
intercourse between her ton and Adela, carriet 
the latter to tvery place where the it likely to 
meet Lord Ennerdale. Thit fillt the botom 
of Jemima with jealouty, and both mother and 
daughter take the lovely girl about with them, 
aa if only on tufferance, tcaroe giving her pro- 
tection. 

On the arrival of Mr. and Mrt. Somerville 
in town, Adela takes her leave of the Geiieral*t 
family, and Mr. Somerville, though the most in- 
dulgent of hntbandt, atsertt hit prerogative aa 
maater of hit houte, and declaret that if the 
refractory Juliui chufCt tQ bs on termt with 



Lord Ennerdale, wall and good ; but that tt 
a nan like hit Lordthip, hit doors will ever be 
open, and the moti hearty welcome afforded ^ 
accordingly, aa may be aappoted, Algcrnaa 
andJaliuaeooii meet-, Juliua thowt an hasty 
glow of rcaentment. Lord Ennerdale manifetli 
a determined coolnett. Juliua aollenly observes 
hb slater and Lord Ennerdale converte, while 
Mrt. Somerville venturet to observe the re. 
serve of her brother, and Juliitt tuddenlybidi 
her good night: thnt enda the firtt qaiet 
meeting between thete hottile gentlemen tioce 
their duel. The amiable Mra. Somerville. 
however, bringa her brother iut* better teai- 
pert ^^ k® attackt Adela in private, and 
telle her it la only the ambition of the So* 
mervillea to behold her a Counteta wbich 
cautet them to pay to mnch court to Ltrd 
Eanerdale, and thit it an infalKhle method tt 
work on the dignified mind of Adela. 

The ill tUte of health of Lord Ennerdale*! 
ton, and Adela*t kindneta in contenling It 
tUy with Lady Itabella Annealey, a aurried 
cousin of Lord Ennerdale, and to nurse thi 
infantine invalid, naturally becomet the pfo- 
curtor of toiler tcenet ; an offidona bhinder, 
however, of Mr. SonMrville*t, agnia throws the 
lovert into a atate of dtttance. 

Adela goea, during thit period to aoMf* 
querade, where the meett Jemima devcltad 
and her brother Juliua : Jemima jealout of ber 
staying under the roof of Lady Itabella Aa^ 
netley,laya plant agalaat her, and affectt mack 
kindneta. Adela at the matquerade hat bem 
drawn into an intercating convertation wiib t 
friar, whom her brother and Jemiota fancy to 
be Lord Ennerdale. Jemima pertnadea Adela 
to take a teat in her motber^t carriage, where 
the ttnpid Sir Patrick Harley pays her par- 
ticultr attention, aa he had before at the vti- 
querade, in the character of a Spaniard. Oa 
her return from the matquerade, ahe tits with 
the little patient, who delighted with her 
dreat, will not let her quit hint, bat detaiM 
her till they both fall aaleep, from which fbe 
it awakened by the eotrance of Lord Eaacr* 
dale. Her appearance at firat caatet bim to 
smile, but hit feelinga aoon become absorbed 
in parental anxiety, and aeotible of the Ifli* 
propriety of remaining longer in the toom$ 
Adda re piin to her 9wr chamber. 
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The Dowager Lady Ennerdale now arrives 
sC Lady IsabelU^s. She is ditpleaied at seeing 
tbe iBsmnatiBg yonng womaD, at sbe calls 
Adela» watcbiug orer the sick bed of tbe 
young Lord Osseley ; and tbe old lady takes 
care to iororm Lady Isabella that tbe aiother 
of Adela is dead to fame and boDoar^ tbroogb 
bcr own fanlty conduct, and tbat Mr. Cleve- 
laod takes no notice of bis daugbter. Tbe 
Dowager tben tries to sift Adela about ber 
moiiTes for remaining near tbe yoang Alger- 
■on, but finds berself completely foiled. 

After ber departure Lord Ennerdale seri- 
ously decUres to Mr. Annesley, bis brotber-in- 
law, that be adores Adela, and tbat be is de- 
tenBined to make ber bis wife. Jemima now tries 
to 1^ on a visiting footing at the Anacsleyf , 
under pretence of calling on her cousin, while 
Lady Isabella goes out purposely to avoid bef ; 
and Adela toon after this morning visit returns 
to Mr. Somerville*s. Here she meets with t/ie 
unwelcome intelligence, by a letter from ber 
mother's female faithful servant, that a man 
named Norris, the brother of Mrs. Cameron, 
is become a resident near Pine Lodge, the seat 
•f her mother, and seems to have made an im- 
Ipretsion on the too easy heart of Lady Ro- 
salvan. Adela ventures to write to her mother 
OB this subject, informs her she bad heard 
thia report, and intreats ber not to verify it ; 
hat the unhappy lady soon becomes the wife of 
the unprincipled Norris. 

Mrs. Erington, Ade1a*s sister Alicia, a 
lively incouseqnent young widow, arrives 
about this time, on a visit to her sister, Mrs. 
Somerville, and thongh she finds Sir Patrick 
Harley as much in love with Adela, as so 
stupid and dull a character was capable of 
being, she is yet resoled to attach him to 
herself, and by a marriage with this wealthy 
Baronet^ render herself the envy of all 
the town. Lord Ennerdale is at times 
jealous of Talbot Cleveland. Explanations, 
half declarations of love, accidentally in- 
terrupted, begin to take place between Lord 
Ennerdale aad Adela. 

Julias still contipnes inflexible towards his 
fellow Etonian, till overcome by thafascinating 
dmrms of Lord Eonerdalc's sbter. Lady En> 
docia Mordington, tbe Capulet and Montague 
dkisioB begin lo snbtidr, JuUat pities his 



sister, and resolves to serve ber to the utmost 
of his power. 

We hear nothing more of the Hampden 
family, till towards the middle of the fouith 
volume, when Adela, accompanied one morn- 
ing by Mr. Somerville, meets William in Ken« 
siogton Gardens, sick and wounded, and ac- 
companied by a very lovely yonng woman, fo' 
whom he is married against the consent of 
her father, a Baronet, who revises bis- pardoo^ 
and William knowing his fkther would be 
averse to bis having carried ott tbe dkugbter 
of Sir Thomas Forrester, is too proud to ask ' 
reconciliation from tbat quarter ; the conse. 
quence of which is the youthful pair are re- 
duced to the indigent situation of subsisting ' 
on Ensign's pay. Adela behold* in this sitna^ 
tion her old play-mate, recollects biro, but he 
sfcms to shun the rencounter; tilf finding 
h*m nearly fainting^ her kind and tender 
assiduity is noticed by the Dowager Lady 
Ennerdale, who, charmed with her humanity 
and tenderness, feels her heart incline towarda 
this favourite of her son. Lady Ennerdale takes 
the young Ensign and his wife home inher car- 
riage, and Lord Ennerdale, as may naturally be 
supposed, is not backward in afTording every 
assistance to the friend of his boyish daya. 

At a party at Lady Isabella Annesley's, 
Adela hears a most mortifying conversation 
between two ladies, wherein not only the 
faults of her mother are cruelly exaggerated, 
but an idea of her own illegitimacy is men- 
tioned, as being the cause of her fhtber^s 
estrangement. She feels herself now totally 
unworthy of being the object of Lord Enner- 
dale*8 affection, answers him abruptly, which 
be knows nt>t how to account Ibr^till an expla- 
nation takes place, which is commenced in 
the concert-room ; at this party she meets her 
father,who seeing her in close conversation with 
Lord Ennerdale, darts at him an angry frown ; 
tmt when tbe cousins of Adeln go up with her 
sisters, to bid Mr. Cleveland good night, when 
she finds herself the only one Interdicted, she 
bursts into tears, and flies to the staircase, 
where the anxions Ennerdale follows^ and a 
t'foder declaration takes place. 

The next morning when she goes to pay a 
visit to Wlllism Hampden and his wife, Mr. 
Somerville ktTct her in the hahndather** 
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(hop where they lodge, while he goes up 
to annouQce ber^ here the is insulted by 
Noriis, with a kipd of theatrical gallantry, 
till compelled to teek her deliverance by rush- 
ing into the street, she is happily protected 
•by Lord Enaerdale. Having discovered by the 
woman in the shop that the man who insnUed 
hfc is the hnsband of her mother, when again 
ilone with Lord Ennerdale, she s^ys, ^ Oh ! 
my Lord, am 1 tbns degradi^gls connected, 
wortby to be the object of your choice ?** Lord 
^nerd^le, however, disclaims acknowledging 
such accidental circumstancca, and makes 
proposals to her father, of wedding hia daugh- 
ter, but receives from Mr. Cleveland a formal 
rejection. The lovers now partly agree on a 
correspondence, and Adela solemnly promises 
that she will, for one twelvemontb, posi- 
tively refuse any offer that may be made her. 

Julius now, notwithstanding all his boyish 
fjlliea* evinces an excellent fraternal heart ; 
engaged in ancnterprize which requires all his 
known influence over his father, he at length 
conquers, and enters the apartment one day 
where Adela is sitting with her two sisters, 
and with almost breathless joy, tells her that 
his father's house is henceforth her home. 
There she meets, soon after she becomes an 
iomatCy a M^jor Alorthemer, who had been in 
India, and whom Mr. Cleveland destines to be 
the husband of Adela. Mr. Cleveland, how- 
ever, finding hia daughter not to be the briU 
liant adept in music, that he wished to find 
her, engages roasters at a great expence, apd 
wearies the ppor girl with practising from 
morning till night, till his nerves unable to 
bear the noise of the instrument^ makes him 
seek an expedient to b^ing the Mi^or andAdela 
imperceptibly and eften together^ and he in- 
•iitaoB her9tndying» nnder.the Major's ia- 
•trnctiona the Persian hmgjvafc : this highly 
•ffended Jalina^ whose lov« inceeBting every 
sUy for one o€ th^ boote of Ennerdak» feela 
§ot bla stater, ^nd is avgry with her for con- 
seittini^ to giie tbi» indirect kind of eacourftge^ 
sent to Blajos If arthcpwiv 

A most interestiiif Kena talws place towards 
the latter part of the work between Mr. 
C^fivelaild juid his daughlor*. Mr. Cleraland 
iBtefcepts, a Ifktter from Lord Eonordaley 
—A^ wUb iifec iaabii^ ift bis eyes^ be 



insists immediately on Adda's returMog it» 
in a blank cover, and also instantly coas- 
mittiog every letter she ever received froaa 
Lord Euuerdale to the flames. Julius siU by 
during this trying scene, his bauds covering 
hia face, and his bosom heaving with severe 
agitaCioo ; while Adela, in atrict obedieaoe i% 
her father^ lights a taper^ and beholds the 
letters of her lover consumed to ashes. Julius 
then rises, embraces her, and entreats her to 
take comfort, for such unconditiuuibl submia- 
sion must meet its reward. Mr. Cleveland 
after this never rererts to the event, hot be- 
haves to Adela, aa if such correspondence had 
never taken place. Sir Patrick Harley about 
this time leads the lively Mr8« Eriogton to the 
altar. 

The beautiful Jemima Cleveland takes e. 
severe cold one evening after daaciag, and 
loaes the use of her limbH^ and her little 
amiable sister, Christine, shews herself the 
pupil of Adela, and attends unremitting, oa 
the sick couch of her siiiter. Julius quits the 
paternal roof, and for some days is not heard 
of ^ good tidings, however, soon arrives, of 
which Talbot Cleveland is the bearer ^ AdeU 
listens in anxions expectation^ and she bean 
the voice of her father say, " Be patient, and 
1 will send her to you."— She springs forward, 
her father takes both her hands in his, and his 
eyes are filled with teais of joy : at length be 
says, '* Go, ray child '.**— -The study door is 
opened for her, w4)ere she expects to see 
Talbot, but finds herself supported in the 
arms of Lord Eunerdale. The father girea 
his consent^ and the lovers are made happy. 

Eudocia Mordingtoa bad captivated JnHoe 
Cleveland, and thus the feelings of the two 
separate fiunilies became changed, while 
Talbot Cleveland) " like a kind guardian 
spirit,^ steps forward to comjpleta the vecoa* 
ciliation, by reoommeBding and assisting >■ 
the elopement of Lady Eudocia. witk J«Mns» 
whose marriage exceWiates that of Lood Ei^ 
nerdale sod Adela. 

Talbot, charmed with the nnassnmeg WW. 
ners of a lovely girl nansed Risen, soen trans- 
fers the aflBectioB he bad formerlf borne t». 
wards bis cousin Adela, to her» and tht^ ant 
soon united. 
i Lady Harley^ firivoloiM in cbaracttfj. is tim 
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m#fettr«M of fMbioB, aii4 t(» use tbe worcbi of 
tke aatlmr, m owe of tKose modero wive«, 
vriivaf*** jatt not viciuM, and just nol mad.'* 
-LA^y Roaalvstt, a prey to thuie harpies with 
wImoi she had so Impritdeatly coonccted her- 
s^tf ia ber belter daya^ expires, after gtviog 
herself up to inebrietyy before she attained 
bar foft^aecood year j while a tear to her sad 



fate and memory faHs from the eyes of Adeia 
alone. 

William Hampden and his wife obtain, at 
length, forgi?rnes8 from Sir Thomas Forrester, " 
and are reconciled to the worthy Dr. Hamp. 
den J and ihe animosity between Julius Cleve- 
land and Lord Eunerdale ia succeeded by % 
friendship almoat enlhusisstic. 



THE NEW SYSTEM OF BOTANY, 

iriTB FRJLCTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF FLORA, &C. &C. 5lC« 



Hating tbos proceeded through that 
pvrt of tbe present series which is merely 
^mamenial, we must not forget the old thread- 
blire, yet valnable adage of utile et dulct, and 
sball therefore now mix utility with orna- 
nient, io delineating a few particulars of the 

ALMOND, 
a tree too elegant to have escaped tbe notice 
of our Aronian bard, who seems not to bate 
allowed even rare novelties to pass without 
drawing from them a parable or a simile. In 
Shakespeare^ time both almonds and parrots 
were great rarities, yet such was the force of 
liis imagination, such tbe acuteness of bis 
observation, such the powers of his memory, 
tbat the extreme fondness of (be bird fur the 
fruit is put by htm into tbe mouth of Tkersites, 
in bis TroiUu and Cres#ic/a, thus shewing bis own 
information, but so far caught napping as to 
commit an anachronism, for though almonds 
were known in Greece perhaps at tbe siege of 
Troy, yet parrots did not make their appear- 
ance there for many centuries afterwards. 
This, by tbe way is a bint to future com- 
mentators, for we believe that all the par/ and 
present have let tbe anachronism slip without 
noliee. 

ThersiteSf allading to tbe supposition of 
Troilus having deserted tbe fkir Cressida, im- 
mediately endeavours to turn the information 
to bis own account, and snys, ■< Patroclus will 
give me any thing for the intelligence of this 
w ■ . The piarrot will not d$ more for an aU 
' mend^ than be for a commodious drab.** 

Tbe almond, however, if not known to tbe 
Greeks at so early a pf riod, mnit hare been so 



soon afterwards 5 for its present name is of 
Greek derivation, being called by them 
Amydaloa, from Amuchas, signifying a line or 
furrow, of which there are many on its sur- 
face. 

Tbe same name was adopted afterwards by 
the Romans, when they began to cultivate it ; 
yet tbat period most have been during tbe 
time of the empire, for in tbe period of the 
republic they were a foreign article, and Cato 
calls them *' Greek nuts.** 

Now, however, in Italy, this tree has become 
a great object of cultivation ; for thence it bat 
spread into tbe southern parts of France, and 
both in tbe plains of Dauphin6 and moun- 
tains of Provence, has been raised iu extensive 
plantations. 

Its introduction into Spain and Portugal 
may have been from the coast of Barbary, 
where it is a native ; and it is also originally 
indigenous in tbe eastern parts of Asia, as far 
as China. With us, however, its cultivation is 
not particularly an object, as far as regarda 
its fruit, but it is still highly valuable as aa 
ornamental, whether raised in shrubberies, or 
brought forward in small clumps upon the 
lawn. Even in this climate it begius in a 
genial Bfa^cb to display its delicate purple 
bloom, nor does it always require mild 
weather, as its blossoms appear before tbe 
leaves of many other trees. At this period, 
whether surrounded by tbe verdant buds of 
spring, or affording a contrast to the yet leaf- 
less branches, it is altogether as elegant an 
object as orauaetttal htrticoUure can pro* 
duct. 
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The common almond with us hat two va- 
rietieny the kerneU of the one being sweet, 
of the other bitter ) yet both are often found 
on the same tree. It sometimes happens, how- 
ever, that an early spring may bring them out 
•ooner than usual ^ but then their produce is 
but trifling compared to what comes from a 
later blow, when their fruit make an elegant 
addition to the desert, if green, but will not 
k«ep. 

The Amygdaltts includes seven species, with 
the peach ; but the almonds are only six *, these 
nre, commoD» double flowering dworf, com- 
mon dwarf, hoary dwarf, silver-leaved, or 
Orientatj and the Almond of Cochin China. 

Their class is Icosand&ia Morogtnia, 
and their natural order Pomaces. In generic 
character the calyx has the perianth one 
leafed, tubulous, quinquiild, deciduous, the 
divisions spreading and obtuse. The corolla 
consists of five petaU, concave, obtuse, oblong, 
•vate, and inserted in the cslyx; and the 
anthers are simple. The pistil has a roundish 
villose germ j its style is simple, with a stigma 
Wad, and is as long as the stamen. The peri- 
carp consists of a large roundish viilosc drupe, 
with a longitudinal furrow. The seed con- 
sists of an ovate, acute, compressed nut, with 
prominent sutures on each side; its outside 
is reticulated with furrows, and dotted with 
several boles. 

In essential character the calyx is quin- 
quifid and inferior, aud the petals are fi?ej 
the drupe has a shell perforated with pores, 
aud the skin it pubescent. 

It must be observed that the principal dif- 
' ference between the fruit of the almond and 
the peach, consists in the one being covered 
with a dry skin, and the other with a delici- 
ous pulp, whilst the diflference between this 
genus and that of prunes is only in the pube« 
sconce of the skin, the poresof 1 he shell not be- 
iug constant, nor indeed even the pubescence. 

With us the common almond seldom grows 
higher than twenty feet, but we have some- 
times extraordinary instances of the spread- 
ing of its branches. It is not easy to dis- 
tinguish its leares from those of the peach, 



except on « close examination, whea th« 
lower scrratnrcs of tbe almond leaf appear t# 
be glandular. We may also noUce that the 
lea% ts of the peach proceed from tbe extremi- 
ties \f tkt shoots above, but never below the 
flowera; whilst in the subject of the present 
lecUre, tbe leaves spring both above and 
below. In other respects their leaves bear a 
streag resemblance in all the various shades 
froo the pale whiteness of the snow-drop, ta • 
the vermeil blush of the apple-blossom. 

The swteij or Jordan aimtmd^ is scarcely to 
be esteemed a tree of English cultivation j yfet 
may be raised from the imporUd fruit, will 
even bear and preserve its distinctions, as will 
another species called Siaiwa, but this is 
sickly and tender. 

The double flowering dwarf almond is a 
beautiful variety for cultivation; but the 
smallest species is the common dwarf, which 
in the southern parU of Russia grows about 
six feet high, but further to the northward 
scarcely exceeds a span. This diminutive 
genus ornaments the banks of the Volga, and 
is found in great abundance in Calmuck Tar* 
tary : but in the fir&t of these habitats its 
growth is said to be suppressed by the annual 
fires which are made fur agricultural purposes 
in the vast plains watered by that river. With 
us it has been in cultivation since the Utter 
part of the seventeenth century, and is much 
esteemed as a flowering shrub, when inter- 
mixed with others. 

It is a curious fact that almonds, though so 
frequent at our desserts, are yet poisonous in m 
certain degree. If eaten plentifully thti pro- 
duce sickness ; and a simple water impreg- 
nated with their volatile parts has been known 
to cause death in brute animals; nay, it is 
said that cordial spirits flavoured by then 
have been found highly deleterious. It hss 
been supposed that this very great deleterious 
activity, however, arises from the bitterness^ 
or flavour proceeding from a certain noxious 
matter which is in a great messure neutralized . 
whilst united with the farinaceous substsBce^ 
but Kt at liberty by distillation. 
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EXEMPLIFIED BV SKETCHES FROM THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AT PARIS. 



PORTRAIT BY VAN DYK. 

This is qaite a domestic portrait. He 
teems merely a bappy contented husband ; be 
is newly a'd and closely shaved ; the blue 
tint of bis black beard is seen upon the skin ; 
the light spreads upon bis cheek, and there 
prodnceareliefby the simple, yet almost in- 
senfible gradatioaof half-tints, which conduct 
the eye from the Inminons point even to the 
deepest shade, without the local colourinf 
appearing altered in the slightest degree. 

Thia cheek is a model of what art can do, 
witbont employing far*fetched inventions, and 
without factitious contrasts; for here, as in 
the works of nature herself, the common eye 
doca not perceive those deep shades which 
prompt to the question " Why is this so 
dark T* a question which excites the pity atid 
contempt of the artist, and yet shows at the 
same time that art itself is in fault, for this 
question has never been asked with respect to 
the effects of natural light and shade. 

We must even open the eyes of the adept, 
in order to make him observe these shades | 
even in nature herself, these demi-tints which I 
she employs nevertheless in such a manner 
ma never to five rise to the foregoing ques- { 
tion. 

The attitude and expression of this picture 
are rather less simple than its tone of culonring, 
and it does not gain by repeated examination. 
The man seems to be in the act of conversing \ 
but all action in a picture, says the critic, 
h^$ the evil qf being permanent ! It is not na- 
tural that a man should be always employed 
tbe same way. That is to say, it is unpleasant 
crery time we look at a man*s picture to see him 
engaged in the same act ; when on the other 
band, we can always easily conceive him en- 
gaged in a atate of repost of indefinite prolon- 
cation I ! ! 



ALEXANDER SCAGLIA. 
This portrait has in general, by the ad- 
n.irers of Van Dyk, been considered as a com- 
panion to that of Cardinal Bentivoglio already 
given. The characters of the two subjects of 
the pencil are indeed the same. Eich was a 
statesman and an ecclesiastic; but then, says 
the Parisian critic, this is of the second order; 
this is the curate and tbe secrcUry of lega- 
tion i Bentivoglio has tbe air of givi^ig com- 
mands— this of receiving them ! This head is 
reflective— he thinks deeply on what is said, 
but he is net the first speaker— he is standing 
in another's presence, but the Cardinal is sit- 
ting at home. This then is quite another 
character— his habits and disposition are 
difi'ercnt, and in this cousi»t the skill and 
judgment of the artist: be has not drawn a 
Captain like a King, nor has he painted a sim- 
ple canon like a dignitary of the churchy thb 
i» * ^fact, painting in character. 

Thegeneral tone of this picture is also more 
tranquil than the other, the light is less bril- 
liant, and there is less of tbit iutentional and 
weliappled glitter. That, however, has not 
obliged him to give less of the pencil's labour 
to the head; here the stuffs are perfectly 
beautiful ; every thing is said, every thing is 
expressed, without departing in the slightest 
degree from tbe blackness of thegeneral tint; 
but then it is Van Dyk alone who could have 
overcome the difficulty. 

Afcer all it most be confessed that there is a 
defect in tbe geaaral arrangement. The figure 
comes too near the frame ; the feet touch it 
below; and this brings it too far forward; It 
is, in short, like a man stopping upon tha 
threshold of a door and being framed in tbe 
door- way. 

This painting was taken to Paris from tbe 

church of the Rccollets at Antwerp, and haa 

I been engraved in half^lenstk by Paul Pontius. 
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IMITATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 
Swiftly boands the mettled ccmrscr; 

Swift i\ke flying momeats more \ 
Bnstf, my beaateouB maid, Idle, 

Give the fleeting hour to love*. 
Soon i« aippM the hud of beaaty ; 

Quickly fades the flower of youth \ 
Seize in time, the blest occasion. 

To reward thy shepherd's truth. 
Cynthia, glittering in yon river. 

Meekly sheds her paly ray ; 
Soon Anrora's mantling blukhes. 

Usher in the new born d<y ; 
Winter strips the leafy forest ; 

Frost and snow deform the year; 
Soon returns the vernal season ; 

Soon the infant buds appear. 

We but flonriph for one snmmfr; 

That elapB'd, no more can boast ; 
Death entombs our hopes in darkness, 

When the light of life is lost. 
Ghosts in dreary realms of Pluto, 

Kt'er the kind afl'eclions move ; 
They, iromers'd in cold ubliviun, 

Lend no more the thought to love. 

Since allowed to taste of pleasure, 

Blameless bU«B without alloy ; 
While Idlers young and blooming, 

Give the laughing hours to joy. 
We'll despise each idle rumour, 

Of the age, to Love severe. 
When the tresses silver'd over. 

Speak the grisly phantom near. 
Swiftly bMinda the mettled courser; 

Swift the flying moments move ; 
Haste, my beauteous maid, Idle, 

Give the fleeting hour to Love ! 

SONNET. 
Thk midnight storm is high, and sadness brings 

To many a musing melancholy mind : 
It seems the tempest on his dreary wings 

Bears tribulation; sad the hollow wind 
Is filled with boding voices; but to those 
Whom blithe content surrounds, who deem 
it not 
A sin to feel delight, the blast tbat blows 

Is quickly pcrish'd, and its breath forgot: 
Bright let the tapers beam : the ruddy fire 
With belgbtened rosincts exalt the glow 
Of woman** blooming cheek ; ^d wine inspire 

The open heart's exhilarating flow! 
Who that is wise, would yield the pissing hour 
To biltemes*, when blias is in hii power ? 



PH(£B£'S ABSENCE. 

My pastnres with boaoty are clad. 
Yet stent the birds on the 9pray» 
My flock all appear to be sad. 
My lambkins no longer can play. 
Each shepherd and shepherdess mooms, 
Yes, sadness in Arcady reigna 
Until lovely Plioebe returns 
To give again joy to our plains. 
My pipe now is dry with disuse, 
Not music can lessen my pain, 
If Phoebe no spirit infa^e, 
1 handle if, ah! b«t in vain. 

Repining tbro' meadows I stray, 
To count o'er my langntahinf sheep, 
How tedious— how lonesome the way! 
With her I could trace every step. 

Yet why, alas! do I complain 1 
My Pkrebe I know is sine re ; 
Few moons may restore her again 
When joy all around will appear! 

THE RESCUED MARINERS. 

BY MISS BAILLIB. 

Wheue distant billows meet tbe sky, 
A pale dull light the stamen spy. 
As spent they stand, and tempest tost, 
Their vessel struck !— Their rudder lo«t! 
While distant homes where kinsmen weep, 
And graves full many a fathom deep, 

By turns their fitful gloomy thoughU pour- 
tray! 
<< ^is some delusion of the sight, 
" Some northern streamers pearly UghtJ" 
" Fools," saith rous'd Hope, with gen'row 

scorn, 
" It is the blessed peep of mom, 

« And aid, and safety come, when comes the 
day!" 

And so it is ! The gradual shine 

Spreads o'er heaven's verge its lengthen d 

• line; 

Cloud after cloud begins to glow, 

And tinge the changeful deep below ; 

Now sombre red, now amber bright, 

'Till upward breaks the blazing Ught. 

Like floating fire the gleaming billows bun* J 
Far distant on the ruddy tide 
A Wack'oiog sail is seen to gli^ 5 
Loud bursts their eager joyful cry. 
Their hoisted signal waves on *>•«*» .^ 

And life, and atccngth, nud hippx «»«>«f *'' 
return. 
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FASHIONS 

Foa 

JUNE, 1819. 



EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 



No. i.—-1llomviHO Dishabille. 
An bif b drest of ftiie French cambricor p!aio 
India muslin, richly embroidered round thcbot- 
torn with a deep border ; a demi •!€€▼€, orna 
meoted a-Pantiqme sormotuitinfi; the long tlpere, 
which ia finiabed at the wrist by a narrow 
raffle ; the butt adorned partly en miUtaire, 
partly a {'oMtiqutf to correspond with the demi 
sleeve : the whole of the upper part of the dreos 
ornomeute I by a profusion of lace, and finish- 
ed at the throat by an old English ruff. Pea- 
sant's cap, with two rows of lace set on full, 
confined under the chin by a band formed of 
the same m terial as the cap, and terminating 
in a bow on the crown. Plain black kid or jean 
slippers. 

No. «.— EqUBfTRIAN COSTUMV. 

An habit of bright green, ornamented down 
the frout, and embroidered at the cuffs dla- 
mUitttire with black. Small riding bat of 
black braver, fancifully adorned with gold 
cordon a.nd tassels, with a long ostrich feather 
of gi^ca infrunt^ or a green hat with black 
tassels and bl.^ck feather. Bioik half boots, 
laced and fringed with green. York tan gluves : 
When this dress is worn as a cuticle or 
walking costume, it is made aa a pelisse wiih* 
out the riding jacket, and confined round the 
waist by a fancy belt of black and grren. 

This habit was made by Mr. S. Clark, 37, 
Ooldeii-square. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON 
FASHION AND DRESS. 
Fashion, says a raodero author, ought ever 
to hare nature for its basis ; and we may ren. 
tore to aspertj that never were fhe laws of 
nature aud taste so well observed as at the 
present period. The divgoise of powder long 
thrown aside, the glossy beauty of a fine bead 
«f hair is now properly appr«ciatci«i it wares 



with natural case, or with a little artfnl c«c 
is taught to twist in those beaatifnl ringlets^ 
which formed the head-dress of those cele- 
brated fair ones who composed the iemde 
part of Charles the Second's lovely Court; 
and such is now the most favourite way of 
dressing the hair. 

For out^door morning costume^ we behold 
these ringlets peeping from beneath the soiali 
cottage bonnet, now a>most as we once be- 
fore observed, become a natUnuU bonnet : and 
insteail of the flower, the more favourite orna- 
ment under the right side of the bonnet, is m 
full cockade of ribbon, the colour correspond- 
ing with that of the dress. Spenscrs hsve 
taken the place of pelisses, and promise to be 
very general; the most prevailing are of rich 
figured sarsnet or pale pink shot with white ; 
a few black velvet ones have also appeared 
over white dresses, fastened over the bosom 
with a gold brooch. The cottage mantle of 
fine white net, trimmed all round with lace, 
the slope of the neck f>rme(l by pUits, and 
ornamented with a bow, with the corners 
implf rounded, made its appearance during 
the few sultry days in the beginning of May, 
together with black net shawls, worked ia 
different colours, purple worked with amber, 
and black lace. Shawls faatened with a dia- 
mond brooch : these latter articles appeared 
chitfly in carriages or for evening ^Mtume. 
The whalebone, and the straw work of Ros- 
si m invention, though rather heavy looking 
articles, seem much in favour, but chiefiy we 
imagine from the high patronage they b»ve 
obtained, and which patronage is ever readily 
efforded to encourage e«.ch new art, and em- 
ploy the indnstrions female. 

An alteration has now taken place in the 
make of the gowns, of great advantage to the 
bust; the front forms a point before, and is 
considerably lowered on each side of the bo- 
som ; short sicevif are becoming nnWeoil^ 
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tnd round frockf niftde lower ia tbc back, 
tbaB fir •one aioiitht p i0t, are very preva- 
lent. Hifb drcMCt ntill confinne to be worn 
only at a moroinir ditbabille; and aiauy 
•dopt for a momiag drett a timple frock, and 
■bicid tbe neck only witb a pla^n Palestine 
tippet of tbe tame material at tbe A^ock. 

Tbe Portu|^rte tartnet, an evident imtfa- 
Umi mi tbal beautiM article the Frencb le- 
▼Mitiory bat klelf sMdt Ha nppearance; but 
it baa all tbe ibiiikaraB ef Ibc lersatiat: witb. 
ottt iu ekgant tofUtt*, end seeoM beat appro, 
pviaitd to Intrelluif 4brrsairt. Tbe triainitnrt 
lor tbe spangled crapet, Opera aeU, aad otber 
lif bt artickt made ate of for Ibll drett at lb it 
teuton, are now of tbe tlifbtett texture ^ tbe 
Brandeuburgby to louf in favour, now fives 
place to a beautiful gottamer kiad of tilk 
fringr, the daik and rich cbcai'le at Micceeded 
by tbe fcatber f yinp, or light trimariag of 
wreath flowera, while the delicate, yet -rottly 
pearly yet retaiat itt pre-eiaiaenoe on tbe 
coloured crape or gottaraer tatin. 

MuQt vcilt, both black and white, haadeanx 
of variout kiodt, groupct of flowert, and white 
tatin, or lace capt, ornaoieoted with pearl 
tafctelt, and a diamond brooch fixed ki fr#nt, 
form tbe mott prominent embellitbmeatt for 
the head } but tbe (avcurite bead- drett it the 
hair ditpoted of ia a quantity of luxuriant 
ringlett, like that of Hcorietta of France, 
^ife to Charles 1. or of E'eaoorGwyna, orna- 
mented only with a few strings of pearit, fur 
full drcst, and a diatBond comb at the very 
back of the head. Ftowers are moat worn io 
half dreat^ jewellery it more adopted on fall 
drett caps, fluWert being deemed toe simple. 

, In tbe article of jewellery, the a^aa Moriaa, 
set round with pearit, now claimt the pre. 
eminence for brooches, bracelets, and bead 
ornamentt ; itt verdant colour it more tum- 
merliketbao tbe darker emerald. Brilliants 
for ringff, set in clust<;rs, are worn oa the fore- 
linger, and riog« composed of small enamelled 
heartsease, and tbe simple little blue flower 
called For^^tieMot, are elegant m tides in 
fancy jewellery, and appropriate pretentt for 
friend thip or love j they are at preteot worn 
by many of our faahionsble brides, at guards 
to the golden feller they have jtAtt put on. A 
massy chain of gold bat now tooocedad to tbc 



elegant light, and apparently frsgile, Lasbon 
cbain ; s«»ate of these ponderoos chains are 
worth from fifteen to twenty guinest; we fe* 
i*ercl^y tee depending from them a tmall 
French watch, in an enamelled hunting eate, 
or a chf risbed portrait enclosed in tbe same 
coQcealment. Maltfee cresses of every kind 
Iff jewf llery sre al«o worn in town, and corne- 
lian hearts witb a very'small key and padlock 
affixed to Ibem. 

FriLgfd balf-boots ate anivcrtally adapted 
by oor eUganUfy and satsa, aMk, kid, aai 
jean of varii as ool*imr«, io tbe Ctrm of tbt 
Itahaa slipper, atii) cvatinae to be worn ia fall 
or half drett. 

Tbe prevailing col own are brifbt grceae 
of various tbadet, cornel iaa blue, p«le pink, 
Maria Loaita blue, jooqoil, and elate edlour. 



THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 

fn a $eriei qf Letlen firom a Gentlemau qf mk 
and tasUy to a Ladjf qf QuaUtjf, 

Lettbii XI. 
Tour Ladythip expressed so mncb ples- 
snre in the perusal of the old Kmght of Nor- 
msndy*s seutimen's on dress, that it is with 
great alacrity I obey your iujanction to apply 
again to tbe venerable adviser, and repeat to 
you tbe continuation of hif hints on the mo- 
mstitous subj^t. Grave beads may smile st 
»o tftately an epithet being applied to to 
variable a matter ; but a very politic noblC' 
man bat obterved, ^ Whatever it it worth 
while to do, it it woitb while to do well.^— 
Hence, if it be ^necettsry to array the hnmso 
lK>dy In garments, it Is necessary, by tbe lawi 
of taste and common sense, that we shsll not 
disguise nor deform it by the raiment we pot 
on, but rather divplay and adorn its native 
beauties to the bett advantage. — Setting dowa 
this as an axiom, I shall not firther sppe- 
logize for the deep attention I pay to these 
oraaroeutal diaco^sions ; but, making my ho« 
to my Ncrmim friend, shall liften to bis re- 
marks, and report them to yoor Ladyship. 

He not only reproves tbedamet of bii tim^ 
for tbe forgeofftness of their apparel, hot also 
for tbeiwiiia t^ devoted to tbeir tdlct. 
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" Now.a.dayt/* fayf be, " before tbett fair 
yoaog damsels bavt combed their k«^ads» and 
set their bead dress in order, and fully aitirtd 
tbemselTes in ibeir rich and gJllering babits, 
the cborcb procession is past, the nasscs 
■nngy and divine serrice is fiuisbed.** 

Our Kaigbt then admonisbes bis dangkters 
of the daugrr of seeing more faces than their 
owtty if ibey bestow too nuuy glances on their 
ntrrqr. 

** iif dcir children,** oootioues be, << there 
oncedwelt a lady sofast by I be church, that »bc 
could not fail of beariug the bells ring for 
prayers ; but she took so much time every day 
|p dr using herself, that she never complettd 
tbe busiuess until the service was more than 
half €vcr. However, it happened one Sunday, 
when she had been even logger thau ui^ual 
attiring herself, tbe devil wm permitted to 
present himself behind her ; and seeing his 
visage in the lovking-glass, it was so horrible 
that she lost her senses, and remaiurd In ihat 
deplorable state for many years, a warning to 
nil the vain women who came to behold the 
awful judgment.** 

< Indaedy if we are to believe tbe sUtemeot 
which a certain dramatic poel who wrote in 
tbe sixteenth century (Anthony Brewer^ by 
name), gives of a lady*s toilet paraphemaUa 
iu these ancient times, we shall not wonder 
tliat day sinks into night, and night rises to 
mora again before all the dnties «f corpoveal 
adornment are performed. Our poet speak* 
of arraying a youthful companion for a 
frolic thus :— 

** It is five honra ago since 1 set a doscn 
maids to attire a boy like a nice gentlewoman j 
but there it such doing with their looking- 
glasaes^ pinning, unpinning, setting, un- 
settiiig, farmings, and conformiags; painting 
of blue veins, and rosy checks ; such a stir 
with combs, cascanets, purh, f<ills, squares, 
busks, bodices, scarfs, neiklsces, carkonels, 
raba'oes , bord<rr8, tires, fans, pali^adoes, puffs, 
ruffs, cuffs, muffs, pustles, fusles, psrtlels, 
frislets, bandlcts, fillets, corslets, pendulets, 
amulets, aeanules, bracelets, and so many Uts^ 
that the poor hdy of the toilet is scarce 
dressed to the girdle. Aad now there is such 
calling for fardingales, kirtle«, bnsk-poiots, 
shoe-ties, and tbe like, tbtt seren pedlars* 



shops, nay, aU Stourbridge fair, will 5icar€ely 
fnmisS.— A ship is so«ner rigg«d by far thaa 
a nice gentlewoman made ready.** 

In this point of wanting time over the Immi* 
nesaef the tiilet^ certainly onr ancfstosa in 
every ascent, from our grandmothera up- 
wards, were much greater delinquents than 
the Udtca of the present day. With tbe 
fashion of fardingales, hoops, tighi-lacfngs^ 
and hsir-powder, huve dianppeared the meet- 
rapacious calls on the precieaa hriurs of wo» 
men. We no longer hear of onr wives and 
daughters standing twe honra under the hande 
iif the mdiitua- maker, and sitting twiee ae 
Diaiiy more beneath the curliug irona of 
MonsUw Frittur, AIL thia waste of life onr 
fair dames have redotmed from annihilation. 
We see the bnckrsm suits of past days, with 
their sugar-loaf tetts, conaigoed to ibc oblU 
vion they deserve, and our wives and daugh- 
ters come lightly, with the morning kirk, from 
their roam*, attired with the easy grace of 
wood-nympbs, and with their beautiful treoset 
shining in the lustre of nature alone, and 
playing In srtless beaoty t>n tl:etr hloomtng 
cheeks. Long may my fair eonotry women 
maintain this settsible end elegant deference 
for the behests of untnre ; long may they esti^ 
mate time as of a vahie toe incalculnble to be 
sacrificed to the caprices of fashion. 

But while I congratalate your bewitchtnf 
sex on tbe econonsical arrangement of their 
liours, Idare nut, with the same wnrmth com- 
pliment them on their economy, st all times, 
in the qnaniity and quality of their hahHi- 
meuls. The seasons, my fair correapondenf, 
are the best dictators on this affair. Shall I 
whisper to yon a little hint on the subject, 
which no less a personage thau the renowned 
Lord Builcigb gave to his pretty daugbler, 
when a certain Lord, whom he much fo. 
voured, was coming a wooing to her ? I sop. 
pose the fair Cecil wa*, like some of her beau- 
teous desceud.ints, too fond of allowing the 
outward air to breathe on her polished limbs; 
for he thus addressed her :— 

*( In the Court of Philip and Msry there 
were two lovely sisters, tbe eldest of whom had 
been promised in marrisge by her father, a 
knight of fome, to a young nobleman who 
was possessed of a fine figure, and as fine an 
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cvfAfe. Tbeday was «ppoioted for tbe betrothed 
Earl to make %ritit to the y-^unf ladiea, for 
litr bad not yet aeeo eitber. Tb* ladies were 
infovmecl of hi* approach; and tbe father dr- 
•hed ibeu to appear id habita suitable to 
ibeir ranky to do bim and tliemselvrt credit. 
The eldest, who waa the handsomest of the 
tvaiOy and of a pr raon of the most beaotiful 
froportiooSy was so eager toabew btr delicate 
•liape and sleodtr waist, that ohe dolbed bcr- 
•elf ioa garment called • coat'kardjff without 
miyliningorfor^wbicbrsatsocloseto her, that 
jotfm'glit see the very bearing of bfr breast, 
Mid almost every throb of her little vajD 
fteart. It beiag the depth of winter, this Test, 
though suited to display the figure, was ill 
adapted to tbe sererity of the season ; and 
ftencesbe appeared to great disadrast age, fur 
the cold seized bcr limbs, benumbing their 
mot ion ty. and so petrifying tbe otherwise free 
flow of ber blood, that she looked pale ; nay, 
blavb and blue, and shivered, and spoke with 
chattering teeth, and looked like any thing 
but a beauty. Meanwhile ber sifter, regard. 
less of sbspe, had inrested herself with thirfc 
^rments, well lined with fur, and so appeared 
warar and healthy, with ber complexion f lir as 
tbt lily, and cheeks glowing as the rose. The 
consequence was, that tbe youngest lady at- 
tracted the attention of tbe nobleman, so that 
lie totally neglected tbe intended bride, and, 
having obtained the consent of the father, in 
a fiew daya married the pradent daansel in the 
pelereen." 

Thst story of Lord Burleigh remioda me 
•fone to which I was an eye-witness, some 
dbsen yeara ago, in Germany. Bfy scene lies 
fikewise in the most inclement of the winter 
months. I waa then at — — . The young 
Sector of tbe neighbouring Sate had been 
aSanced to one of the Princesses of tbe Court 



where I then waa. He had nertr seen b^. A 
time waa annonnced ^r bia visit ; and tbe 
y> ung bride, willing to see whether the heart 
of her noble suitor could single ber out from 
amongst ber ladies, determined to leare him 
to gue»s. Accordingly, when the bfrsM so* 
oounced the Etector*s arrival, she set offwiih 
two of her ladies, and a small escort of gentle, 
men (one of whom was your bumble servnnt), 
on a riding party. She leA orders that tbe 
Elector might follow ber if he pleased. Whilst 
we were coursing the country, a tremendooi 
shower of snow and bail fell. Th<- Priacen 
and her ladies were dressed in scarlet habiti, 
embroidered with gold. Tht ir comparat rely 
slight texture was soon penetrated by tbe wet. 
Sir Walter Ral igh-like, 1 led the way to 
lay my coat at the Princess's feet ; two gentle- 
men did the same to the female atteudaoli, 
but they rejected tbe offer with contempt. 
Tbe Elector with his splendid train wastbea 
in sight, and they refused to put on tbe 
coats, and appear frights in the eyes of tbe 
approaching Court. Nut so the lovely Prin- 
ces«t, she threw my blue coat over ber delicate 
figure, and buttoning it across ber breast, cer- 
tainly looked more like a country oarkcl- 
woman, than a yooag beauty approacbisgt 
princely lover. But in the action the lorer 
deacried the noble mind which disdains oat- 
ward trappings wbcu opposed to propriety; 
and, sprirgiug from his borae, he hailed tkr 
lady of the blue coat as his Princess, soi 
kissing ber fair band, Kd her away with safl 
whispers; whilst a loud laugh was rsiicdt 
against the dripping finery of the lady- 
attendants, and their perversity. 

Urania, tbe Princess of my heart, will bare 
too much good seu&e not to pardon the no- 
live of this long story from her 

Pabis. 
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FINE ARTS. traits, which is now tbe only lucrative braacb 

Tkv Exhibitiom of the rotai; Aca- jj of art, with aome few exceptions, which tbe 

VBMV.-^The character of tbe Exhibition of m painter can pursue. There arc very few his- 

the yew tiaada very bij(l& in respect to por- II torical pictures in tbe preteiii Eabibilioo^sad, 
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with t^ siof le exception of one by the Pieti- 
dent, Mr. West, there is oone which Uyt 
cUioB to any great def rre of praiie. 

N o 164.— 5ait/ i^ort S€imuel and the Prop kets^ 
B. WeH^ P Ail.— This ii a Eoe historical 
laodteape : ihe lubject it that of Saul, filled 
by a auddeo and aatooinh ng intpiialiuu, 
airctchcd oaked on the grottod, and pro- 
photyiog before Samnel. The fifurea are 
▼ery oameroua, and the groupea are diitri- 
bated and balanced with great jut'gment. In 
the ceotre i* Saul, aakrd ; hia crown ia 00 hie 
head ; hia uniad uitder the impulae of iuapira- 
tioDy and hia body labouring with the sacred 
a^itat on. The groupe on one side cousista of 
Samael and the atlendaut prophets ^ imme- 
diately next to Saul is a youth whom we aiip- 
pose to be David, and the groupe next to Saul 
•n the left ia conpoaed of pries ta and aU 
teadanta. In the background is the city of 
Naioth in Ramah, and immediately before the 
buildings are pastoral groopea employed in 
•griculiore. Tine dressing, and the common 
works of industry; cattle are in(rudnced, and 
aamerjua gruupes of men, women, and chil- 
dren. The laodacape is at once grand and 
beautiful. Thia composition does the artist 
great honour .-«lt haa all the strength and 
fidelity of the Roman character of art, as seen 
in the fineat works of Raphae), combined with 
the grand atyle of the Caracci, and the claMsic 
fancy of Poasa-.n. Upon the whole thia picture 
unstdelifht every one who haa judgment to 
madcraand ita mcrita. 

No. 163.— TAe Ir\fancf iff Jupiter -^H. Thorn- 
t9IUy U, ^.— Thia picture, though it has aon>e- 
thiiig of an academical ttiffneaa about it, aad 
wantathat liberal flow and unrestrained grace 
which belong to compoaitiona of thia kind, 
does great credit to the ingenious artist, who im- 
proves la almost every work which he produces. 
The figure of the infant Jove, sporting with 
the mimic thunder, ia very fine; it haa a 
mixture of graudenr and swer tneaa ; the union 
of iufsntine aimplirity wiib the marks of 
naacent greataeaa* The head ia very fine in- 
deed, and the attitude and movement of the 
figure are extremely beautiful. The groupe 
•C Cretan nnraes, and all the other append- 
ages of the scene, are very fine and well coo- 
eeifed. The colonriog ia extre mely'happy , 



and, upon the whole, we pronounce thia to be 

the very best historical picture which theartiat 

haa produced. 

No. 196.— Lootaia — /f. Thomson^ R. .i — 

This COB priaition cmaista vt two figures. La. 

viuia and h* r mother ; tbe character of tha 

mother is certainly not well imagined ; bat 

that of Lavinia has great leRdrmesa and 

beauty; her eyes are moist with tears, and 

the expression of her face is peculiarly happy ; 

the colouring ia very appropriate to the sub- 

j ct, and the work itself ia Entitled to high 

praise. 

(To be eontimed.) 

LYCEUW. 
Devi L*« Bridge.— A new piece haa been 
produced by the Mansgera of thia theatre, un- 
der the title of the DeviVe Bridge. It ia an 
I opera, aad the music is composed by Home 
and Braham. The fable takca a wide swe^p of 
' roTiantic possibll.ty, which admits almost 
every incident within the verge of nature to 
' aatoniah and surprise; and which, aa not re- , 
strictcd by the necessity of copying manners, 
i and drawing rharactera with the pencil of 
j troth, indulgea in an unlimited range over the 
I region of fancy, and sports with beings of ita' 
' own creating. The romantic fable, however^ 
' is very well suited to an opera, of which the 
J prominent merit should be ita mnaic, and 
which aurly critica will put to the test of pro- 
bability, snd torture by the canons of nature 
and truth. — The Devid Bridge abounds with 
fine mu»ic and sti iking incidents; and, from 
ihe scene being laid among the Piedmontese 
Alps, the painter has been called in to aid the 
cftbrta of the author and composer. The con- 
cluding scene, which represents the Froz^'n 
Pinnacle of Mount Cenis in the back ground, 
und the DeviFt Bridge in front, was highly 
creditable to the machiniats and painlera. The 
blowing up of the bridge with gunpowder, by 
twhich the career of a band of assassins nas 
suddenly put an end to, lcavin|^ the hero and 
heroine to the tran<twH erjoyment of the com- 
pany of each othtr for life, is one of the moat 
striking denouements in any modem drama : as 
it was, it made the piece conclude with more 
than usual splendour. Braham extrted hia 
great powers, both as an uctor and a airger» 
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«Md proved b^w cxccM mi is art, wkra extnipf 
fr»B aff<?rtattOB, aud asbtlious enly vf ll^ 
i;eimioe cfftct uf trath Mrs. DickoM mm 
likewise excdiMi be b m( mi scirefs aad a 
sia^er ; iwdecd, in all bbe dvca^ tb«r« is so 
BMicb PiMflicityy nodeftyy aad effcrtiTr acl 
tme4y tbat aba !« iKserTrdly dettoieii 'be Moai 
popular Busical p«cfuriD<r of Ibe stage. 



EXTRiM>liDIHARY ESCAPE FROM DeATH. 
la Ibe attack f MauilU by Sir W. Drape., 
in lh«^ year 1763, Captain Ricliard B.tho|/, of 
th M rinet grcalty diKtingatsbed biiii»eir by 
his intre|Mdity and proii-s<>ioD 1 knowl'dxe^ 
in runseqiieuce of wb eb be was by ibat Ge- 
nef'tl m*de Oovinior uf tbe t' wa ai«d fort of 
Caviio tbe principal port ef Ibe it>land of 
Luronia. At tbis tin tbere «as iu tkc ii' igti- 
boorbo' d a Malay uf extraordinary bulk and 
•ttCM|th, anoof the nio*l fcro<ivti8li»p..«»tioo, 
wbo hnd formci ly woiktd in ttte d ck-yard» bnl 
bad desert e*ly and h&vii.g collected a hcndred 
menof l.kecb<k)<ictcrt wiihbimse f, committed 
every sp cies cf Ibwkssviuleoceoutbepers os 
and property of tbe pf«c <ibteinb biUnts. For 
the appr heo«iv>u of this man Captain Bubop 
bad long offered couhid. rable rewards, bo) 
without • ffVc* ; wl en one day riding out with 
a brotb4-r ufficcr, atteudrd by about forty met*, 
be 9aw thin defperado, armrd with a carbir , 
a brace of p-fl^ola, a srymiiar, And a dag^fr, 
issue out of a wood at a vhort diitance, at the 
bead of bis troop. Instigated hy a sadden 
cnotioo of riseMtmeot, Bisbop 'JeteraiiBed lo 
inflict ON ths insu tbe jnsi pun:«hweDt of bit 
offenrts ; but being himself a itbont weapons, 
be boriowtd a pisi| 1 from the bolsttrs of tb-* 
officer w bo arc mpanird him. Thus pro? ided, 
be gall> ped up lo tbt Malny, and praaeated 
tbe pisiol to bis bead Tbe Malay and his 
follewers, confounded at this bold act of a 
aiagle man, off -red ao resittaace. The pia-ol 
misled fire; oa which Bi^bop, striking the 
Malay a violent blow ou tbe bead with it, 
knocked bim off bia horse : in Ibe meanwhile 
tlie Eitgliab troop, hastening to tbe assistaace 
of tbejr Jead<;r» and concluding bin to ha fally 
equal to cope with bis fallen antagoaisi, par- 
aaed the bandUtiy wbo immediateiy (Udg aad 



both parties wcraaoaa oat af sigbl. All this 
was Ibe wotk of oaly a fsw aeeoada^ danag 
which. Bishop aeeiag Hw Malay ^auaed oa 
tha grouad, al gtiled ia ardsr ta arcare btai, 
or, if aeceaaary, ta hill fatai with oue of bis 
owa weapooa No •o'mer, bowercr, was he 
•iff his horse, tbaa tbe Malay wa» oa bfo fcet, 
aad begas a desperate straggle wHb Ms rash 
tt>a iiaat. It was the baviaeai of tbe Blalay 
nwrely lo f-mploy bis owa offcaaire wespoas ; 
Bisbcp had the double necessity of deibatiag 
?belr aae, aad of applying tbeas to bit ewa 
adraatsgf. This coaiefl fur lifc eoaiinaed 
for ahaoat an boar, wbea Biabop, nearly I'aiol- 
in§^ w*tb fatigae, was thrown oa bia back, ao# 
Ibe M^lay, ktierliag oa bias, draw hia dagf^r, 
and •ith all bia farce alawd at bia breast tbe 
f4tal blow. At tiiat momeol BialKip, exertiag 
b*alaat leamios of streagtb, witli bath baodi 
ivcrted the poial of the dagger aa it dcsread- 
ed ; aad c augiag its direction, drara it ap* 
warda into (he throat of tbe Malay, whoia- 
medulely f* It down dead upon bia. Btabopi 
unable to walk, crawled 00 his baads aad 
ka^-es to bi> b >rse*, be raountcd hiai with soaie 
>«'ttrul:y, and was auaa afit'rwarcU jotnedhy 
bi9 frieada, wb*> bad r based tlirir oppoaeats 
iato aome dangrroaa paaaea. Tbia gallsal 
officer was afterwards last an board bis Rfa- 
j«^ty*a sb p th- Thunderer, conmaaded by 
« owmodore Walsingbam, ia Ibe great karri* 
canewbi -b ocf*arred ia tbe year 1780. 

Mbchanisv.— It ia not generally kaowa 
< aat the VHHt block of atone (weigh ag by caan 
( ufatioo 9,000,000 poaads, or 1939 teas), 
wuich forau tbe baae cf tbe alatae of Peter f. 
of Ruaaia, was traasportfd, witbiul any se* 
ndent, oa thirty-two hrasa balla, of fire inches 
diameter, on mareabla hollow railwaya of tbe 
saaie campooitioa with tbe balb, by sixty-foar 
mca workiag twocapataaa, aader Caaai Maria 
Carbari Laacaria, whaae skill in mtcb a a i i^ 
itm tbn accaaiaa will crer do baaoar to Us 
meaMM7. Perhaps tbe abore.aMatiaaed shaple, 
though powerful aiode of traatportiag so poo- 
dcrooa a body, will ia aotae meaaare aeeoaal 
lor tbe coareyance to Saliabary plain of those 
stapaadana stonta which form aa eatraordi* 
aary relic of tbt ancient lapcntltiaB of oar 
coaatrjraMO. 
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A CIRCUMSTANTIAL ACCOUNT 



THE ASSASSINATWK OF MR, PERCEVAL BY JOHN BELimOHAM, 



On tlie lltb May^ abiiiit a ^oartrr past 
ive, at tlw Ri(lit Honourable SpvHoeR 
FIK0BTAL, CWaordW.of tbc Bkcbeqtier and 
Firat LoH of the Tivasary, See, ftc wat m- 
tcriog tbe Itibby of tHe Houae of Commoaa, 
hm waa ahnt by t ft^rnoo of the name of Bei 
linfbiimy wbo had placed himMlf ftir tnat 
purpose at ih*; tt\de of f h^ daor leading fmm 
the atiiae ataircaac. Mr. Pereeval waa in 
c««ipauy wHh Lord P. OfBO&ilB, and im- 
■icdiauly on receirioc the BuU, which entered 
tbe Ml brentt, he staffered and ffll ait the 
feet of Mr. W. Smi b, MP fur T^uraricb, who 
waa araiidiBg near tbe seroad pillar. The only 
«orda he uttered were— *• Ok ! lam murderedf^* 
Mid the latter was inarticulate, the aonud 
dyiaf b^ween bi« (ipa. He waa iuMantly 
taken up by Mr. ftrrith, who did not recofii'zr 
bian until he bad looked in his face. The 
report «f the piftol immediatHy drew great 
iMSBiberB ta the spot, who a«sikted Mr. Smith 
in coMveying the body of Mr Perteral intw the 
Speaher*s apBrtaneuia, but before be reached 
tiiea, all signs of life bad departed. Mr. 
P«N«Tal*s corpse was placed npon a bed, and 
Mr. Lynn, of Great George-stn et, who had 
bacn aent for, arrived, but too Uie even tu 
witneaa tbe last aymptoa of expiring exi^t- 
eacr. He found that the b«ll, which wmm of 
as uansuatly large aise, had penefrafed ike 
hmmrt near iU eentrt^ and had pasted compietety 
tknmgk ii Prooi thence the body wa» rtwoved 
to the Spe ker*8 drawing-r<MiiD, by Mr. Lyon 
and stverul Mentbers, and it was laid on a 
aopba. 

Tbe horror and disoiay occationtd by the 
a saas i iaation of Mr. Perceval prevented any 
aUcttiJoa from bingpaid toother persons, 
■skI it was not until the Right Hon. Gentle 
DiMi waa raided from tue flour that a persou 
belofiffiog to tbe Vote Oflice exclaimed, 
«« trkare i$ the rascal thai JSred?* wbeu a 
person of tbe name of Belliagb^in, who bad 
been OBobaeived, stepped up to biai, and 
coolly observed, *< / am the unfortunate manP* 
He did not make any attempt to escape, 
though he bad concealed the pistol by which 
be had perpetrated the horrid deed, but re 
aicned biraseif qni«tly into the hands of som« 
of the by<.standcra. They placed him upf.o 
a bench near tbe fire place, where they kept 
him, and all the duois uere closed, and the 
cgr ss of any persons prevenied. Wben the 
assavsio was inccrroirated as to his motive for 
thi« dreadful act, he replied, *' Mjf name is 
Bellingham ; it is a private injury-^I knnw what 
I have done — It was a denial <jf justice on the 
part of Oovemment*''-^Ai this time tbe pri- 
aoner was in no legal custody, but was sur- 
roordcd by many Membera, who insisted that 
he ahuald be taken into the body of the 
The crimioml- waa, howereri pre- 



viously aearcbed, to which be made no re- 
sistance, and upon bis peraoa were fuund a 
•teel pistol, lu,aded, alhut s'^ven inches in 
leuf tb (the fellow tu that wi»h w'bich he had 
effected bis fatal puipo^e, which had been 
secured) with a short screw barrel, and a 
bu^'dle of papers folded like letters. The 
pistol with which tbe art was perpetrated is 
a small pocket pUto', ab ut six inches long, 
the barrel ra*h r better than two inches in 
length, with the cock on the top, aud a stop 
to the trigger. The cahbre is nearly half an 
inch in diameter, and the barrel ve y »tiong. 
The pistol tskcH fr -m his brccchi s pin kct 
was prinie'l and loaded with one ball. 

Two Mtss. ngerw, W-ight 9nd Skelton, then 
conveyed tbe prisoner to the Bar ot the House 
of Commons, where the utmost c^nfusicn 
and anxiety prevailed. Membeis rushed from 
theHou e, strangers from thf* gslieiv, and ad- 
jsrent parts, a»d P^ers from tbe Lords, who 
att came to the opot, filled with the utmost 
horror and dismay at su tvent so truiy alarm* 
ing. Great confusion crntequentiy ensued^ 
numbers pressed r^und the spot where tbe 
prisoner was kdd in custody, and tbe expie^- 
sioD of indignation was ao gieat, that i' almost 
I sppeared as if aumn«i*ry justice won'd have 
I been done upon the ufieoder The Speakbr 
: having tiiken tbe Chair, was unable, for some 
minutes, to contraul tbe general disorder 
I and agitation that pr vailed. A number of 
; Peeis were also in theHouse, among whom 
were Lord Liverpool, Lord Spencer, Lord Rad- 
nor, &€. Some degree of calm having been at 
length obtained, the SPBAKCK suggested to 
tbe House the pro!«ricty of having the pri- 
sooer irom<dutety taktn from tbe Bar to tbe 
prison. room, anft to prevent the confusion 
which miglit be appr< bended *f he were taken 
through the orHiuary passage, that he might 
be conducted through the private pa<^8;tgea 
and side atairn Thit- propos tion meeting the 
ideas of the Men>bera present, be expre^8ed 
his opinion tViat it would be better fur a select 
number .^f Mf^mbrrs to prec>de and accom^vany 
theSerj*ant and tbe priwout-r to the room in 
question, aud thtre to take the txamit atiott 
of all persons who could give any iufotmaiion 
touching tbe circumstancts of li.e cjfe— We 
ought also to mention, that mauy ludividuala 
who had witnesaed p trt of this transaction, 
were mingled with Mcmb'-rs at tbe Bar of 
'he House, orefteuting a areiie altogether uew 
mid extraordinary. These persons were de- 
sired in the lobby and In tbe House not to 
depart until thry bad givfu their evidence. 
All tbe doors leading toWestminster Hall, and 
eJacwherr, were ordered to be locked, and 
tbe egresa aud ingreaa of all persiina pre- 
vented. Immediately afler the prisoner was 
removed, tbe House adjourued, wiihuut prot 
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reedii^ in any other bnsiBehs, an, in fact, the 
•eiuiati(»B was too great tu adniii the potfi- 
bility of further a'teiition. 

The prtsoiier having been conducted nf 
"ataTs to the piiaoD roum, was stnpptdof his 
coat, waistcoat, and neckcLtth, t^tr the pur 
pose of aHceriaiuiag whether any offensive 
wc'pon WHS ccnceaicd ah ut bs person; 
no hiug of the kind, however» was f^und. 
By direclioQ v( libe Members he was then 
piuioiied by a lVf«>s<enger, belonging to the 
ilou!«<*, on each t>ide, iu which poi^ilion be 
wa<i held during the whole course of the ex- 
amiuHtioD. 

Mr. AMerman CoMBB, aa a Magisirate, 
waa called lu the CoMir, to take the depo- 
8i«ioHK of tht T .riuus wiliieMes ioatteniauc*-, 
a duly in whirw in- was chorily af^er aided by 
Mr M. A. TAYLoa, who is also a Magis- 
trate. 

T»e examinaitotts having been bmugSt to 
a cncluMoit, th( (iriAoner wan a&kcd what he 
bad to bay against the fa<t wi<h which he 
wa« ch >rged, aud rautioned by Sir J. C. Hip 
pjsL<^T not t<» >4y any thing that would be 
inju OU4 to hini'>eif- 

Thf prisoner spoke to the following effect . 
— *' / hove admitted the fact — / admit the/act^ 
but tciah^ with permusion, to state something 
in mif Justification. I have been denied the re- 
dress if mif grievances by Government ; / have 
been if I treated They a I know who I am^ and 
tchat f amy through the Secretary qf State and 
Mr. Bfcket, with lohom I have had frequent com 
municationn. They knew <^f this fact six weeks 
af^o^ through the Ala^tstrales if BowMreet. 
1 iroj accused most wr..nifu*ty by a G vemor- 
General in Ru^siu^ in a letter frmm Archangel to 
Riga^ and hare sought redress in vain. I am 
Q most unfortunate maUf and feet here (placmg 
his hand on hts breast J sufficient Just fcatton for 
what I hnve d'-ne " 

Here t^rd CasTLCRRAGH interfered, and 
informed the pris ner that he wa^t not then 
called on for his defennp, but merely to say 
what be had to urge in c ntradttion to the 
fict which he wan charged. Any thing he 
might frei desirous of staling in extenuatiun 
of his ciime^ he bad better reserve for his 
trisl. 

The Prisoner said, *' Since it seems best to 
tfou that J should not now f.xp'ain the causes 
of my conduct^ I will leace it until the day qf 
my trialy when my country wtU have an opportu- 
ntty of Judging whether / am rif(ht or wrong^ 

He wa4 couveyed to the Secretary of Staters 
Office for the Home Department, where he 
wa« placed in a room in which he walked 
Dt any the whule lime. 

Ou the breaking op of the Council, he was 
sent to Newgaie. His commitment was signed 
by Michael Aogelo Taylor, Esq. M.P. who 
accompanied him in the coach to NewgatCi 
where he was double ironed. 



CORONER'S INQUEST. 
The body of Mr. Perceval waa removed 
from the Speaker's House dnriug Monday 
sight, Bfay Jl, to bis own to Dmrning-atreci ^ 



and on Tuesday morttior» at 11 o'clock, a 
most re»pectablr jui-y was summoned to attead 
A. Gel I, Esq Coroner for Westminster, at the 
bouse of Francis Dukes, the sign of the Rose 
and Crown, in Dowuiug street. Af'er taking 
a view of the body, the following witnesses 
were examined -.-^ 

Henry Burgess, qf Curson^trett, M<tyfair, 
solicitor, bring sworn, saith: Monday afer- 
noon, abjut five, 1 was atleuding in the lobby 
of the House of Commons, near the Duor- 
keeper's ^eul; 1 beard the report of a pistol 
appareiiily as if tired at the cutraoce of the 
lobby •, in Us« than half anainutt 1 snw aGea* 
tifmau com ng forward t wards the door of the 
House, staggering) and at the same time I 
he<ird a cry of *' murder, murdtr^* Thi» Gen- 
tleman bad h s band on bis breast, and ti* 
ciaimtd, 'WM /" faintly, and f«il forward sa 
his face. 1 heard a cry, ** thai t* tAcpertoa," 
pointing to the seat near the fire-place; •■ 
wh4ch 1 sprang forward to the seat, and then 
I observed a man in extreokc agitation sitiiag 
on the ssat, and one or two others oa kit 
right. I immtfiiately louked at hia hands, aad 
observed a small pistol either under hts left 
hand or ctofe by it ; I immodiately seised tke 
pistol, and a»kt d hiw «hat ccnid induce kim 
to do such a deed or act } he immedialfly 
replied, ** want qf redress qf grievance, and a 
refusal by Govtrument,** or wodv V* that cf- 
feet. I immediately said to him, *^ h&teym 
another pistol ?^ he replied, " yes."" 1 a»k<d 
him it it was loadt-d; and tie replied, ^yei.* 
I then took several articles out of his waistcoat 
pockets ; and some one took from his person 
the pistol which he before told me was kradetf. 
The pistol which 1 took froas htm wss wana, 
at least so far aa a small pistol usually i* r6> 
ceutly fired off. la the course of ibeafWr- 
noon, I believe, 1 was the first persoa exassi- 
aed ; and when my evidence was read ia Bf, 
in the presruce uf the prisoner, on hisbeisf 
atked if he hid any remarks to m-«ke,or vor^ 
to that effect, he replied, «< / think Mr Bar- 
gess*s statement is correct ; only I wish to s^ 
serte, that instead of my hand being uponsr 
near the pistol, I think he took it out qfmy 
handy'' or words to t b^t effect. When 1 first s«w 
the prisoner be wss g.eatiy agitated ; bit by 
the time I was examined, that agitation had 
sobiidcd, aud be appeared to me perfotly 
calm. 

Hbhrt BumGisi« 

General Isaac Gascoyne, Member for Liver- 
pool, of Hertford street. May fair, sworn.— 
About a quarter after five o'clock on Monday 
I was writing a letter in the Committee-rooa : 
1 heard the report of a pi9tol shot, aud jumped 
up, exclaiming, that it waa the report of s 
pistol; I went down stairs; I saw a number 
of people standing about, and a person point- 
ed out a mnn to me sitting on the bench by 
the fireside ; the person saying that is Jbe 
nun who fired the pi^^tol \ I eprung un. n hi»» 
and grasped him by the breast and neck; I 
perceived him raising bis left hand with apii* 
tol iu it, I let go my hold, and seiied his 
wrist with both bandii, aod twisted his aia 
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round with all my force; hctt*enied to have 
little lio4d of tbe pistol : 1 desired a pert n 
ttaediogby to take the pistol from I i> huid, 
wkkb was dene. I took papers from bis 
poekety and t-.ed them up : be appearr d to 
be dragfini; from my bold, but I kept him 
fkst. 1 delivered tbe papers to Mr. Hume, 
and then told the prisoner it was impossible 
he could escape: be replied, ** I am tht person 
who9kci Mr. Ptrceval^ and I turrendtr my$tlf. 
We took him to the body of ibe Uoune of 
Comoionfl, aad delivered, him info the cus- 
tody of tbe Meaaeugers. I naw him lodj^ed 
in tbe prisoner room before 1 ever lost siteht 
•f him. The deponent forthrr states, that 
tbe prisoner Beltiagham called upon him iu 
Hertford-streeiy May-fair, about three weeks 
ago, and he had a convcrsatiou with h.m cf 
nearly an boor, though he kuew nothing of 
theprisooery nor the prison^^r of him- He 
stated that he had claims on Parliamen , 
and akked for my parliamentary assistance, he 
having been a mercbaat at Liverpool. He 
represented having fulfered at St. Petersburg h 
noder a filse arrest, for niauy mon h» ; and 
that be applied to the then resident Ambassa- 
dor for redress but without eifect He stated 
that be had lust many pounds, aud wiifbed me 
to briug tbe buniaiss befure Parliament^ but 
1 dill not think his case required my inierfe- 
reaceiu tb^t way, and recommend' d him to 
memorialise tbe Mioistera He left Liverpool 
four )ear ag^o, and only bad been there two 
years. During this conversation, he was as 
calm and oa collected as any man could be, and 
had not (he least apprarance of a person iu- 
saae. He was much agitated on Monday, 
when be, tbe G«'neral, seizi-d him ; but before 
be was exanained by the Committee, he was 
more composed ; and before be went to New. 
gateoa Monday night, he was ^uite calm 
again. (Sigued) J«aac Ga5coyiib. 

Joseph Humey Esq. nf Gloucester place ^ Port- 
man-square. Member of Parliament for Wetj- 
nwutht being sworn, saith,— >1 was sitting in 
tbe Hau^e of Commons ye.<tter.!ay evenug, a 
few minutes after five, when 1 beaid the report 
of a pistol, and an immediate bu«ileor nui<e ; 
1 left tbe House, and went into the lobby, 
pushed immediately towards the fire place, 
where tbe crowd was ; I saw a man sitting 
00 the bench, who has since in my presence 
declared bis name to be John Bellingham ; he 
appeared lo be forcibly pulled on every side, 
by ibe bye-standers ; appeared to sufl^er con- 
siderably from Ibe force used by such bye- 
standers *, appeared considerably agitated, and 
in the act of disengaging hia band from the 
person who grasped it stverely. 1 seized bis 
left arm at the moment that General Gascoyne 
Was pniliag from the person of the prisoner n 
handle of papers*, one of theGeuerars hands 
ktiog occupied grasping the prisoner, 1 seized 
hold of tbe papers from tbe GeneraPs right 
Bind, informing him that I would take care 
of them; I slifl retained hutd of the pri- 
•oqer, and saw n person in the act of pumng 
from about the waist of the prisoner a smn 1 
pocket steel pistol, which he immediately ex- 
tmined, and fonnd primed ; I desired that per- 



4 son to take care of it, and, on subsequent ex- 
t amiuaticn, 1 found that same pistol to con- 
• tain a bul! and powder,— >l held tbe priaaner, 
> and assisted to conduct him to the bar of the 
! House of Commons, where 1 quitted my 
I bold, leaving bim in th- custody of two ser* 
vants of thp House, as directed by the Speaker. 
M Th. Speaker having directed the prisoner to be 
I conducted to the prison- ro* m ; and all Mem- 
hers who bad witnessed *a..y part of th« 
transaction to follow, 1 accompun cd them^ 
and attended the examination of witnessea 
for abont one hour: the agitation under 
which the prisoner seemed at first, appeared 
to me gradually to subsid*; and by the time 
the first deposition was taken, he waa able to 
answer, and to apeak dist.uctly and calmly. 
The Mag straU, Mr. Michael AngeloTa>lor, 
told h:m, it was Ins duty to caution bim not 
to answer any thing that might criminaie 
himself He answered, that be w-is obliged to 
tbe Magistra'p, but that he would use hia 
own discretion. On the evir*. nee of Mr. 
Burgees being read to hfro, he stated, that he 
thought there might be a Utile inaa uraey in the 
evidence sftven by Mr. Burgess, in s'ating that 
the pistol, when Jirst seen by him, lay near to 
his i' the prisoner's J hand: whereas, \f Msrecol' 
lection served him well, his hand was either upon 
the pistol, or that he grasped it. During the 
tima I remained theie, after he had heard the 
diffei-ent depositions read over le him, he 
either assented to their correctness, or pointed 
out wherein he thought there waa any diffe- 
rence, observing, particularly on the evidence 
of General Gascoyne, that he could not posi^ 
tively correct the exaet words, as the General 
would materially be less agitated than he was Qt 
that time, or words to that eject. On the whole, 
I do consider that he was perfectly sane, 
making a little allowance for the agitation of 
the moment. Joseph Hum B. 

fnUiam Smith, Esq. qf Park-street, West- 
minster, Member for Noneich, sworn. He de- 
posed as follows : — Yesterday afternoon, about 
a quarter past five oVlock, passing through 
the lobby to go to the House of Commona, I 
stopped to speak tow a Gentleman aboat tho 
centre of the lobby, and while in convcras- 
tion with him, 1 heard the report of a pia- 
tol. I immediately turned my head, and ob- 
served some conversation at the end of the 
room.— Several voices called oat to ahnt the 
door to prevent any person escaping. There 
might have been present iu the lol»by firom 30 
to 40 persons. In an instant 1 observed a 
person rush from the cluster of people who 
were standing about the door, an«l come 
staggering towarda me ; he reached abont the 
spot where 1 waa first standing, and ihtn fell 
Jtat ofi his face on thejloor. 1 walked rvand 
him, not immediately recognising hia person ; 
and not supposing he waa mortally wounded, 
but observing he did not stir, I stooped down 
to assist him, and oa raising hia head 1 per- 
ceived him to bo Mr. Perceval. 1 then re. 
queated the aasiaiaace of a Gentleman who waa 
sunding close to the body, and we carried him 
bctwecii us into the Spcaker*s SecretaryV 
room. Wc act him on • taU^ he rMting oa 
M« 
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•ar ariBf. I tbink be w«t not only speccbless r 
kut perfectly ■eoseless, itid blood came from jj 
hU moaCh. His puUe in a few minotea ceased, ii 
and be aoon died. I think be was quite dead 
wbcH Mr. Lynn, tbe Korgeou, came. He died I 
in leta than a quaf ter of an hour. Tbe b-^i^y 
wa» afterwards deposited in tbe Speaker^s 
Drawing-roum. I am quite incapable of giv- 
ing any evidence of the person who com- 
mitted this borri i murder. 

(Signed) Willi amSmith. 

William Lynn^ qf Great Gsorge street, We*t- 
miniter. Surgeon, ttoom.— I was teut for on 
Monday afiernooii, soon afur five oVlock — 
Or reaching the Speaker*t Secretary** room, 
1 fbnud Mr. Perceval supported by two geu 
tleoien ; fcis body was pirtly on aod paiHy off 
the table that was standing by } bin shirt and 
white waistcoat were bloody; and on examin- 
ing the body, J found a wound on the skin about 
•Mr the fourth rib on the left side^ near the breast 
borne. The wound had the appearance of a 
large pistol- ball having entered. On examining 
lis pulse f I found he was quite dead., I then 
passed a probe to tucertoin the direction qf the 
ialif and found it had pasted obliquely down- 
¥tards, and inwards in the direction qf the heart. 
The wousut was at least three inches deep, and I 
have no doubt but it caused his death. 

(Signed) William Lynv. 

Vbrdiot or Wilful Murdbk again bt 
John Bkllim«haji, alias Ballimgham. 

With respect to the manner tn wbidi he 
passed tbe pr€vi«>us part of the diy on which 
be committed the teinrder, he states, thM he 
west with a lady to the European Musearo, 
where he waa detained till past fmr oVlock 
He parted from the lady at the extremity of 
SydneyValley, and weut doWn immfdiately 
to the House of Commons without having 
dined, and with his pistols loaded. He was 
ao anxious not to be disappointed by the fail- 
ure of bis wenpoa, that, after be had boagbt 
^is pistol?, for which he gave four guineas, 
lie went to Primrose-bill to try how they 
%0u1d go oflT, and, when ha had ascertained 
their efficacy loaded tbcA for his parpoae. 



LIFE OF THE ASSASSIN, 
^his wretched man it stated to be a native 
of St. Neot*s, in Bontingdonsbire, and aged 
forty-two years. It is added, that he was 
l>rougit up in a Counting hoove in London *, 
and some years ago went to Archangel, where 
he lived with a Russian merchant, in whose 
employment as clerk, be contiuoed three years. 
Having formed a connexion with a Mr. Bor- 
iH'cker, in the timb r line, be returned to 
Eug^iaud in order to seek a contract for tbe 
supply of t;mbrr; and entered into consider- 
able cogasemen*s with the merchants of Hull. 
Sbipa ware in consequence sent out to Arch- 
angel to bring hume cargoes; but Mr. Bor- 
btcker having meanwhile bj^come a Bdi.k* upt, 
the vesseis returned in ballast. Beiliugbam, 
who still remained at Hull, wasarnsted, and 
thrown into prison by tbe disscpoioted mer- 
chantSj for the bou fulfilmf nt of the contract 5 



and during hia confinement, or aoon after- 
wards, be wrote a pamphlet with tbe intent 
of ridiculing the mcrcbanti of Rntl. On tbe 
recovery of his liberty, he proceeded again to 
Archangel, wb re be entered into various spe- 
culations, which ended in bis involving himself 
in still mure numerous difficuiti s. Re wu 
there very troubUsome to tbe Government^ 
sending to them memorial afier memorial, 
on subjects relative to bit private concerns ^ 
and he, moraover, generally conducted him* 
self with to much psssiun, that at length be 
was sent to pritton, where he remained a con- 
siderable time; claimiug,.in vain, the protection 
of the British Minister, who, indeed, could 
render kirn no assistance. Th** term of bis 
conhnement having expired, Bellingham re- 
paired to England full of complaints agsinst 
the Ku»4iau Government. He married in 
London, but took up his abo^e St Livert>ooI. 
He commenced the business of an Insurance- 
broker, whilst his wife pursued thatofanil- 
hner. He continued at intervals to present 
memorials tu the British Guvernment on tbe 
subject of bis claims; hut tbe*e w*re cunceras 
with wbicb Guvf fnment had nothing to do. 

Brllingham is a tall, large-boned man, aboat 
forty years of age, with a thin, long visage and 
aquiline noae ; his eyes sre suuken, and bis 
complexion, after the assassination, of *s 
giaiiily, pallid hue. After committing tbt 
horrid deed he quietly sat himself dowooa 
tbe bench near the fire in the lobby; bat be- 
fore be was taken into the House, be appesrcd 
greatly agitated and clasped his bands, si 
though he was far from supplicating pity. 
His principal anxiety aeemed to be, to per- 
suade the wondering spectatora that the act 
was justifiable from the provocation he bid 
received. 



TRIAL OF JOHN BELLINOHAM, 

FoK THE Murder or Mr. PRRCEYAL,Ar 

thbOld Bailbt, Mat i5, 1813. 

Btfore Lord Chiqf Justice Maksfibld, Jaifwr 
GlIOBB, and Baron G&AHAM. 

On Friday morning the Court at tbe OM 
Bailey was crowded to an excess.—- Tbe Coaa- 
ael rctsined for the Crown were tbe Attoi* 
NCY Gbviral, Messrs. Garrow, KlIAPr, 
GuRRKY, aud Abbott .^For the prisoner, 
Messrs. Allbt and Retholds. 

At ten o'clock the Duke of Clareoct tnd 
the Judges appeared and took their seats oa 
each side of tbe Lord Mayor, aud inimedi-' 
ately tbe prisoner was produced and pisced st 
tbe Bar. At this momenta deep horror vss 
visibly depicted on every countenance. Iv«" 
Bellingham himself seemed dismayed. Butia 
a few seconds he a.«suaed t1»e same species sf 
deportment, which ha all along displayed, 

I and was astonishingly calm aud easy. 

I The indictment was read by Mr. Skelton, 

I Ctt^rk of Arraigns, and Mr. AbboTT opeatd 

1 IbP pleadings. 

! The ATTORMEY-GEKERALtbettsddre*»ea 

' the Jury. He began by sayiog, that the ptw 
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fill U»k devoUeH on bim of caUio^ tbe atteu- 
tioQ of tbe Court aud Jury to the case of the 
prUoRcr.— He conjared ibem to consider, that 
jattice, aad not venj^nce, to-day, was tbe 
qbject of Ibis frosecutioa. He adverted to 
tbe prifoaer's life and babit^and on tbe sound. 
neat of his niad in every transaction of bio 
life, beiBf selected by others to transact their 
business, as well as manifesting apd exercising 
m complete knowledge of bis own. He went 
some years ago to Russia from a bouse in 
Liverpool, and there, whether by bis conduct 
9r misconduct be could not say, but be was 
iraprisoaed, on wbich occasion be npplied for 
fedress to Lord G. L Gower and Mr. Sharpe, 
but tbfy could not interfere wrh the Govern* 
ment there, and be afterwards rrturaed here, 
Md went into busines«, and found petsOiis to 
join bim, and employ him, in Liverpool, ns 
vail to manage bis own, as to conduct their 
affairs. Tbeu be conceived that be was en- 
titled to reinunt- ration, and sought it from Go- 
Ternment here. But nu foundation being eata. 
blisbed that coold warrant their consideration 
of him, bis claim was rejected* He then en- 
deavourrd to appeal to Parliament, but no 
person could be found who would undertake 
tbe task, conceiving that be had not the least 
claim or right to any relief from Parliament. 
He then applied to Mr. Perceval bimself, who 
found tbgt he bad not just ground of claim, 
and, of course, resisted bis suit. From that 
BMmeat the desire of revenge arose in his 
Viind, and murder was the crime be resolved 
on. He has been resident in this city for four 
months, and tbe whole of that time baa beeu 
CKCfipied in preparing bimself for the horrid 
acL He informed himself of tbe time when 
Mr. Perce vsl was in tbe hab t of going to 
tbe House of Commons ; he provided himself 
witb pistols, balls, and ammunition, and even 
had an alteration made in his dre«s by the 
addition of a pocket extraordinary to contain 
one of tbe pistols so provided. He placed 
bimself in such a situation as was best calcu- 
lated not only lo commit tbe crime that be bad 
in view, but also to elude the possibility of 
prevention ; for be took bis a tation immedi- 
ately wi|bio the outer door of tbe lobby of 
tbe House of Commons, a spot precisely suited 
to meet every Member as be came in, and per- 
petrate tbe deed without interruption. You 
will bear from the witnesses tbe account of 
this tragical event. They will detail the ptr- 
ticolara of this murder. Is be, or is be not, 
goilty of tbe horrid aftassination^ it tbe 
mmple question for tbe Jury, and on that 
YOU will decide? In adverting here to the 
bloody deed, tbe Attorney General noticed 
tbe manner in which tbe prisoner always con- 
ducted himself, to shew that be was always 
compn wtentiSf and completely ao at <A« time 
that be committed the foul murder. 

From these topics tbe Learned Gentleman 
adverted to tbe wicked machinations in con- 
triviog end planning the crime. He then 
appealed to the gppd aenae of the Jury to say, 
fvbether» because tbe whole course of a mau*s 
life was perfectly rational, that it cenld only 
hie irgitti9JUl whei^ tbe «tcoci<Mfiiifi^ «f ^ 



act was such aa to induce men to think that 
nothing but a madman would or could com- 
mit it? This he maintained should not be 
concluded. Suppose that it bad pleased Goi'^ 
for tbe sake of the large family which Mr. 
Perceval bid left, aud for the sake of tbe 
country, to snatch off tbe man ia the very 
moment of uplifting bis band to commit the 
murder.— Let me suppose that on the same 
morning be had made hia will, that bis repre- 
sentativ.a bad tried to set aside tbe will on the 
plea of insanity and adduced tbe attempt and 
contrivances be bad made, as tbe proof of it, 
would it b ' said, having in every other respect 
shewn himself a rational man, that this being 
the only irrational act should therefore t>e 
esteemed sufficient evidence of bis having no 
mind? Because he bad done this one act, 
which was an act of madness, was it to be 
inferred that be was deranged, merely because 
he bad committed ao atroci >us a deed, that no 
one else would have committed it ! If so, then 
the consequence would be, that the magnitude 
qfa crime would he an apology for it. 

The Learned Gentleman then staled the 
law of tbe case, as itapplied to sane and inKan^ 
peraons, clearly demonstrating that tbe cogni- 
zance of right and wrong was, that alou^ 
which the law regarded as tbe criterion by 
wbich it considered persons responsible to 
tbe law for their acts, distinguishing between 
criminal and civil incapacity, aud this reason- 
ing be applied to tbe prisoner, adding that 
a mm may be iQcap*ble of managing bis own 
affairs, that it may even be deemed expedient 
to deprive bim of the power of managing 
them, yet that man is not thereby discharged 
from bis criminal acts. He said this on the 
authority of tbe first sages who bad written 
on criminal law, and who laid it down, that 
a man, ihougl^ incapable of conducting his 
civil affairs, is criniiially responsible if be haa 
a mind capable of distinguithing between right 
and terong. The Attorney-General maintain- 
ed that if even insanity in all bis other acta 
bad been manifest, yet tbe systematic cor- 
rectness witb which tbe prisoner contrivt;^ 
tbe murder of Mr. Perceval, shewed a mind 
at the time capable of distinguishing right 
and wrong. Here there waa no deficiency, aa 
in the cases be bad cited, and therefore he 
must insist, that if tbe Jury thought with 
bim they must find a verdict, of Guilty. He 
concluded by expre^ing his satiafaction, that 
this was an act not cboi^ected with any otlier 
person, but confined solely to theprisoner at 
tbe Bar. 

Tbe Attoritbt-Geiibral concluded abont 
one o*c1otk; tbe witnesses called tor theCrowa 
were,-Mr. W. Smith, M. P. for Norwich 5 Mr. 
Lynn, (tbe surgeon) Gen. Gascoigoe, Mr.Bur^ 
gess, a person of the name of Taylor, Bfr. 
Hume, Mr. Norriii, Mr, Dowliog, and Vicary, 
tbe Bow street officer. The evidence wap tbe 
same in every particular which was given be* 
fore the Coroner^s inquest, and, as it die* 
cloied no new/act^ we refer our readers to 
tbe report of tbe inquest, as tbinkinr it nn* 
neceaaary to repeat the evidence. Th? ti^ 
dence of T<yl»r, the oply B«w vUicsy ad> 
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duced, was, to the f»ct of recriving orders from 
the prisoner to make him an inner p^ckt t, 
close to the Uft breast of his coat ; with a vit w, 
no doubt, of carrying his pistols unsuspici- 
ously thrreiu. Taylor was a tailor, and had 
repair- d clothes for the prisouer. The pistols 
were produced, and the one fouud on Betliog- 
liam^a person, and loaded, was proved to be 
the fellow of the one with wh ch he assas- 
sinated Mr. Perceval; the mould in which 
the bullets were cast, and the bag for the 
pistols, and screw, which seemed to belong 
to them, and which were found at his lodi:- 
ings, were likewise produced, and the who*.e 
was found, severally, to currespond, and be 
appropriate, each to the other. The bore of 
the piBtol was very large, and the bullets found 
in the prisoner's lodgings exactly fitted the 
bore of the pistol used in the murdrr.*— Mr. 
Smith gave his evidence in a roost admirable 
manner, and with g^cat sensibility. Indeed, 
all the witieFSts were solemn, correct, and 
impressive. It was about throe o'clock when 
the case for (he pro^ecntiou ctos«>d. The pri. 
soner was then informed by the Chief Justice 
that this was the lime fur his defmce. 

The prisoner said, that the papers taken 
from bis person were documents absolutely ne- 
cessary to his defence, and heclaimrd them 
from the Coutt. They were accordingly de- 
livered to him ; and he proceeded to ad- 
dress the Jury in a tipeech of above an hour's 
coBlinuaoce, interspersed with the reading of 
those several documents, and with his own 
comments. He expressed his thanks to the 
King's Attorney General for the resistance 
lie opposed to the defence set up by his Coun- 
•cl, which weut to prove that he was insane ; 
becaasci if it had succeeded, it would not 
bare answered the purpose of his justification. 
As to the lamentable catastrophe fbr which 
be was oow on his trial before that Court, no 
man could lament the sad event with deeper 
sorrow than he did— not even the family and 
nearest friends of the unfortunate Mr. Perce- 
val. He disclaimed, in the most solemn man- 
jver, any motive of personal or premeditated 
malice towards that Gentleman in particular; 
and could only state, the unfortunate lot bad 
fallen upon^im as a leading Member of that 
Administration, which had repeatedly refused 
him any reparation for the unparalleled in- 
juries he had sustained in Russia. — He then 
.entered into a detail of the injuries he had 
suffered. He was, he said, a person engaged 
in mercantile concerns at Liverpoot, and iu a 
prosperous situation ; that in the year 1804 he 
went to Russia, ou some mercantile business 
of importance to himself; and having finished 
that tHisiuess, he was about to take his de- 
parture from Archangel for England. At that 
time a>ihip, called the Soleore, was lo^t in the 
lYhite Sea. She was chartered for England, 
and, by the direction of her owners, insured 
at Lloyd'fl Coffee-house ; but the underwriters 
at Lloyd's refused to pay the owners for their 
loss; and in consequence of some circam- 
stances connected with this refussal, and the 
%99 of this ship, with neither of which he 
liad any coocem vrhaterer, he was seized in his 



csrriaec as he was parsing the Russian frontier, 
by trdcr of thp Military Governor at Arrh- 
angfl, and thrown in^o prison— He imme- 
diat* ly applied to the British Consul at Arch- 
angel, and *hrnugh him to the British Ambai- 
stdor, Lord Granville Lf'veson Gower, then at 
the Russian Court, stating his case. Lord 
G. L. Gower wrote to the Military Governor of 
Archangel, desiring that if he, the pri»oaer, 
was nnt detained for any legal cause, he might 
be immediately liberated as a British subject; 
but the Governor answered, th^t he, the pri- 
soner, was detained in prison for a legal 
cause, and that he hsd conducted himsetf in 
a very indecorous manner. Frcm this tioM 
Lord G. L. Gower, and t)«e British Consul, 
positively declined any farther interference la 
the business ; and he, the prisoner, was detain- 
ed in durance for near two years, in spite of 
all his endeavours to induce the British Mi- 
nister to interfere with the Emperor of Ruisia, 
for the investigation of his case. At length, 
however, af^er being bandied from prison to 
prison, and from dungeon to dungeon, frd 
on bread and water, treated with thf olmost 
cruelty, and frequently marcht d throtfgh the 
streets under a military guard, with feloas 
and criminals of the most atrocious descrip- 
tion, even before the residence of the Brittih 
Minister, who might view from his window 
this degrading severity towards a Britith 
Rubject, who had committed no criuc,tothe i 
disgrace and insult of the British natkw; 
he was afterwards enabled to make his cait 
known through the Procurenr; itwasiovM- 
tigated, and be obtained a judgment against 
the Military Governor and the Senate. Wst- 
withstanding this decision, be was immedi- 
ately sent to another prison, and a demiad 
was made on him for sooo rubles, alleged to 
be due by him to a Russian merchant, who 
was a banrkupt. He refused to pay thi» de- 
mand for a debt which he did not owe; aid 
the Senate, findiag him df te rained to rciitt 
the demand, he was declared a bankrup*, aad 
continued in prison under the pretence, thst, 
having been applied to for the paymest of this 
demand, he had made answer that hecoold 
not pay it, because all his property wss is 
England, no such answer having ever bees 
given by him. Under this pretence he was 
detained in prison. When the Marqnissf 
Douglas arrived in Russia, he made his case 
known to him ; and said he only wished it 
to be shewn that the money was justly dae, 
and he would pay it. The Marqnis of I>Ottglas 
made a representation, and stated it was only 
desired that the justice of the claim should he 
shewn, and the money should be paid. This 
application, however, was ineffectual, and he 
was stilirequired to pay the 2000 roubles, or 
even 90 roubles, to acknowledge, in some de- 
gree, the justice of the demand. 

All this while his wife, a yoang woman of 
only twenty yearn of age, with an infant at her 
breast, remained at St. Petersburgh, in expect* 
ation of his arrival: and at length, in the 
eighth month of her pregnancy, disappointed 
of her hopes, was obliged to set ont unpro- 
tected^ on ber voyage ^r Eogland.- Atlaot, 
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after m, teriet of six yeart* pertccution in the 
maoner he had describe*!, the Senate, quite 
tired out hy these teTeritie*, io I809, be re- 
ceived, at midnight, a discbarf^e frum his coo- 
fiueineut, and an order lo qait the Russian 
domimoDS ; with a pass, which was in fact 
an ackuowledgment of the justice of his cause. 
On his return to Eo|:Uud he Hid a vtate- 
osent of his f rievsoces before the Marquis Wei* 
Ifsley, accompanied by autbeutic documents, 
and claiming some redress for the injuries he 
bad softain d through the con^fuct of the Bri- 
tish Minister in Russia; which injuries it was 
Impoasible he should have suffered, if they 
hsd not bren countenanced and sanctioned by 
that Mtoistrr. The Nuble Marauis was then 
Sn Court, and could contradict his statement 
if it was false. He represented the circum- 
ataac s as they really were ; and not as per- 
sonatly concerning himself, but as involTinf 
Cbe hvnour of the British GoTernment. He 
was referred by the Noble Mnrquis to the 
Privy Council, and from the Privy Council 
to the Treasury ; and thus bandied from one 
department to another, he applied to Mr. 
Perceval, wbo refuted to support his claims. 
He waa next advised to petition Parliament ; 
Isut then lie was informed it was uocessary to 
kave tba sanction of his Majeaty*8 Ministers, 
na bis claim was of a pecuniary nature; and 
lie arcordiafly wrote to Mr. Perceval during 
the ScMion of I8II, but be received for an 
swer from bis Secretary, that the time for 
prcMUting private petitions to Parliament was 
gone by, aud that Mr. Perceval could not en- 
courage bia hopes, that be would recommend 
Ilis daioM to the House of Commons. He 
•ext memorialized hfs Royal Higbnets the 
Prioee Regent, in a staiem.'nt of bis sulFer- 
iugt; some time afterwards, be received an 
answer from Colonel M'Maboo, stating that 
by aome accident bia petition was mislaid. He 
then wrote another petition to his Royal 
Highness, and he understood it was referred 
to the Treasury, as appeared by a letter to 
liim from Mr. Secretary Ryder, dated WMte- 
ball, on the very day his Royal Highness came 
Co unrestricted power; but at the Treasury be 
was afterwards told that nolbiug could be done, 
and tbst he had nothing to expect. He wrote 
another memorial to the Prince Regent, but 
was informed by a letter from Mr. Ryder, that 
his Roynl Highness bad not t>een pleased to 
five any commands on the subject. Foiled 
in all bis attempts to obtain justice, he ap- 
plied about six weeks since to the Ma?!- 
•trates at Bow*street, in a letter, stating his 
grievances,— intreatiug their interference by 
application to Government,— and adding, that 
if all redress was refused him, be mu^t be 
obliged to do himself justice by takiug such 
steps as those must be responsible f«r who 
resisted all his applications. He received au 
answer io few lin^i from Mr. Justice Read, 
saying, that the office could not interfere : but 
he found that Mr. Read, as was his duty, had 
represented the c ire u distance to Government ^ 
and on a suhsequent appiic«tion to the Trea- 
sury, be was informed there, that he had no- 
thing to expect, and that he was at liberty to 



take such steps as be thonght fit. Finding 
himself thus bereft of all hopes of redress ; 
hit affairs ruined by his long imprisonment 
In Russia, throngh the fanit of the British 
Minister; bis property all dispersed for want 
of hit own attention ; his family driven inta 
tribulation and want ; bis wife and cbildyn 
claiming support, which he was unable to give 
them; himself involved in d'fficnities, sad 
pressed on all sides by claims be could not 
aaswer; and that justice refused to him which 
It was the duty of Government to give, not aa 
a matter of favour but of right ; and Mr. 
Perceval obstinately r''fusing to sanction bia 
claims in Parliament, be was driven tQ de- 
spair, aud nndtr these agonizing feelings waa 
impelled to that desperate alternative which 
be had unfortunately adopted, and for which 
the last answer of the Government bad given 
him a carte-blanehe. 

Lord G. L. Gower wss then in the Court, 
and he called 00 him to contradict, if h'* could, 
the atatemtnt he had made. Mr P<rceval 
bad unfortunately fallen the victim of his de 
speraie resolution. No man lamented more 
sincerely than he did the calamitous event. He 
eonid n*ver reflsct on it without being ready 
to burst into tears. // he had met Lord Ootoer, 
in the desperate ressiutien he had taken, he 
('Lord G.J should have leceiwed the ball— and 
not Mr. Perceval. He dit-claimed most so- 
lemnly all personal or premeditated malice 
against Mr. Perceval. 

lu the conclusion of his Address, Belling- 
ham became very animated and energetic, and 
spoke as follows :— 

" It is a melancholy fact, said be, that the 
warping of justice, including all the variona 
ramifications in which it operates, occasions 
more misery in the world, in a moral sense, 
than all the acts of God in a physical one, 
with which he punishes mankind for their 
transgressions; a confirmation of which, the 
single^ but strong instance before yon, is one 
remarkable proof. 

*' If a pour unfortunate man stopa another 
upon the highway, and robs him of but a few 
shillings, he ra»y be called upon to forfeit 
his life. But I have been robbed of my liberty 
for years, ill treated beyond precedent, torn 
from my wife and family, bereaved of all my 
property to make good the coosequcacea of 
such irregularities ; deprived and bereaved 
of every thing that makes life valuable, awd 
then called upon to forfeit it, because Mr. 
Perceval has been pleased to patronize iniquity 
that ought to have been punisiiet), for tSe sake 
ofavoteor two in the House rtt Commoof, 
with, perhaps, a similar good turn elsewhere. 

** Is there, Gentlemen, any comparison be- 
tween the enormity of these two offenders? 
No more than a mite to a mountain. Yet the 
one is carried to the gallows, while the other 
■talks insecurity, fancying himaelf beyond the 
reach of the law or justice: the most honest 
man saffers, while the other goes forward ia 
triumph to new and more extended enormitiea. 

'* We have had a recent aad striking in- 
stance of some unfortunate men, wbo iiave 
been called upon to pay thtir lives as the ior- 
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feit «f Ibeir all''RiMce, io en-^caTourinf to aii' 
tilfitelbe rifourt »fa pri«' u.— (AUoHiim to 
the recent Trial* fur Higb Treaaon^ at Hora^- 
nonfcr-lan^ )-»Biit, Cktt' lemen, wt era it tb« 
^proportioB betwe«>D the crime* f »r wbich tHe\ 
wmnvnS, and »balG TrrnaieQt baa been faulty 
ofia withbitld'iiff iu prnte«tion froai ne?* 
Even in a Crown rase, after yrara of ^uff rtnca. 
I bave b^en ca^lrd npun to facrifire all ny 
fMroperlT, and tbe w» l&re of my f tm Iv* to bolt 
ter up the iuiqn'Mea of the Cniwn^ and 'ben 
am proteruted for try fife, l>ecanae I have 
taken the only pomible alternative to brine 
Mm affair to a public i<)ve«ti|r^tion» lor tbe 
pnrpoae of beinr euahird to retern to th> 
Meom of my f imi'y with aome defree afrom* 
Ibrt and honour Every man within tbe sound 
•f njr voice must frel for my Mtnation ; bu* 
by yon, Gentlemen of the Jury, it mo«t b* 1^1 
la a p'cniiar decree, who are hnsb.mda and 
fSitbera, and raa fancy your!>rlve« in my «!< na- 
tion— ^ trntt that tbia serious lenaon will ope 
rate as a warninf to,»ll fbtnre Miniatera, and 
lead them to do be tbini; that i« rirht, as aa 
anerrioK rule of conduct ; tor, if the superior 
claasea were more correct in their proceedings, 
the extensive ramifications of evil would, in a 
great mfa«ure, be hemmed up—- and a notable 
proof of the fact is, that this Court won'd 
never have been troubled with the esse befor* 
it, b«d tbtir conduct t>een guided by these 
prinriples. 

« I have now occupied the attention of the 
Court fbr a period much longer than I intend, 
ed ; yrt, I trust, they will con^^ider the awful 
ness of my ftituation to be a sufficient ground 
for a trespass, wliich, under other circum- 
atancea, would be inexcusable. Sooner than 
suffer what 1 hsve suffered for the last eight 
yeirs, however, I should consider five hundred 
deaths, if it were possible for human nature to 
endure them, a Cite fsr more preferable. Lost 
so long to all the ende.irmen's of my family, 
l>ereavrd of all tbeblea- ings af life, and depriv- 
ed of its greatest sweet, liberty, as the weary 
traveller who has long been pelted by tbe pity- 
Ifsa storm welcomes tbe much degired inn, I 
shall receive death aa thereliefof all my aor. 
rows. I shall not occupy your attention Ion 
ger; but relying on tbe justice of God, and 
aubmitting myself to tbe dictates of your con- 
science, I submit to thejfat of my fse^ firmly 
anticipating an acquittal from a charge an 
abhorrent to every feeling of my aonl.^ 

Three witne^se* were then called — Mrs. 
Tbiir'ps, who said, fthe knew the prisoner from 
his childhood •, that bis father bad died insane, 
and that he hims«'lf had been all bis life in a 
state of derangement; and psrtiruhrly since 
he came from Russia, and whenever be talked 
on this subject for the last three yeara.^- 
Mrs. Mary Chrk, who lives in Bagnio court, 
Newgate otrect, also atated her opinion of tbe 
prixoner'^s ms-^ni'y for tbelitt two yars, — Anne 
pidgins, «rrvnnt ^t tbe honae where tbe pri- 
sorer bdged in N w Mirman-strret, €a- tb^ 



*t appeared that lope of them ercr l^nfw any 
instance of his beiug a'tendedby aqy medical 
uerson, or ill any maonw confint d mt restrain- 
d for one hour l>y his frien;*a on nccouut of 
inManity, or prevented from tbe management 
of bif own aflfairs, or from transacting business 
w.(b olhcra. Ac d Anne Fidgi'iS, iu particular* 
aimittid, that be bad gone to attend divine 
service lK>th morning and ev^ning^ last Sun- 
day, at tbe Fourdiing H capital Chapel, with 
tier mistress and her little aon ; and that be at- 
tended them on Monday to the European MTo- 
enm; and bad been always respected in the 
bon«e as a most rrguliir and orderly person* 

Sir James Mawsfield succinctly recapi- 
tnlat«>d the circomstanc s already d«^tailed, 
uud remiik^d, tbe plea of ;nsanity could not be 
•f any avail in ancb a case* nnleaa it cuuld be 
proved that tbe prisooer, at the tim*^ be rom- 
mitted the act, was ao f«r deranged in his 
mind, as not tn t>c capable of judgiug between 
right rnd wrong. 

The Jury, atYer retiring a short time, M- 
turned th'ir vt rdict— GuiLtT ' 

The RscoEDRK immediately proceeded to 
pronounce sentence. ** Prisoner tit the Bar, 
yon have b^en found guilty of one of tbe must 
atrocious criflKfr— a crime that, in all a|i;ef) 
and in all nations, has been held iu dcteatatiso. 
In your case, tbts crime baa been attended 
with every possible circumstance pf ggmrs- 
lion. Y'?u have been guilty of the murcirr of 
a person whose suavity of mannera disarmed 
hostility and rancour. By bia death charity 
has been deprived of its warmest friend, and 
religion of its beat support, nod tbe coootry 
of its greatest ornament. A man wbo«e pobl^e 
( haracter and ta^enta were capable of savi^f 
hi< country. The murder you have perpetrat- 
ed in tbe midst of unarmed men, ronAdiag ia 
the^r innocence and tbeaacred functions vested 
in them by their country, and in tbe very sanc- 
tuary of the law.** 

He concluded a very solemn and inqiressive 
address hy sentencing tbe prisoner to be taken 
to the place from whence he came, and frsa 
thence to be taken, on Monday next, toaplact 
of execution, and there bung by tbe neck till 
dead, and bis body afterwards to be dtstcclcd 
and anatomiied. 

Tbe prisoner appeared very much collected 
thronghoni tbe whole of the proceedings. Ha 
observed tbe witnesses, aa they delivered tbeir 
evidence, with much attention ; and at ioter- 
vals appeared at reoe and care leas : sometimes 
twirling in bia fingcra a leafof the berbs which 
generally lie on tbe front of tb« dock, fad 
fiometimea viewing tbe spectators. ^ When 
addressing tbe Jury, be seemed quite coi^- 
ftcious of tbe justice of bis cause; bat it 
appeared fr<»m his emotion whenever be had 
9rca&ion to nsention Mr. Perceval himself, or 
whenever his virtnes l>ecame the themt «f 
praise to others, not that be bad taken justice 
into bis own bands* but that be had not 
sekcted another victim. Lord Graaville U^ 



laat fur m nfjs, deposed that sVe' thought H vison Gower secnufd to be the chief object of 
bis m^nn. r confused and deranged fbr some I bit resentment. While reading bi« l»*F"!» ** 
time bark, and particularly on Sunday lat: n ^as evident, froq* tbe manner in whiiblhqr 
bat on croft-oxamin^iQii tf ll|Cfe wiUcnct, l' lr«mbUd ia hm ba»% Mi»i Im vm «ttcb 
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imitated; b«t m wctt m wt eoHldjvtlgv, hit 
emotion irftttbc n^ult ratber of an anxiety j 
t« delirer Kit Kotim^nts «rith dot effert, and', 
ft aente of bit former toll^rin|i^, and what h« 
conceived to be biairroiigs, tban of any apprt- 
ttenaiuo aa to bia faifce. 



EXECUTION OF THE ASSASSIN. 
AtieveD on Monday morning, May 17, about 
twenty Oent1«>men,cbfdIy men of rank, «aaetki- 
liled in the Lord Mayor*8 parlour at the 
^etaiona Houae. Aboot biif.patt seren, Mr. 
SbtTifr6lrcb,an4Mr. Sberilf Heyo^e, with 
Mr. Pnyn^er, their Deputy, arrived in tb^ aame 
room. Tb«^ Lord Mayor ao«Hi after followed. 
The l9bf riffs and bit Loidobip arere in full 
dreaa suits of black. Headfd by these oAcers 
the company prorerded through tbft Sessions 
toouae by subterranront p:iaaages into New- 
gate, and tbroogh various yarda till they came 
Into the yard of the condrmned capital con- 
victs. Here was set out a small anvH on which 
to strike off Beliingbam*s fetters. It rained 
liard. Tbe Sh^iffb ordered the apedatora 10 
stand at some d:stande but around the anvil. 
In a few minute* B< llingbam appeared, attend- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Ford, the Ordinary of New. 
gate.— B llingham looked a little about him 
with a <|uick and aharp manner, and observed, 
* It is a very Wet morning.** He seemed as 
calm, collected and 6rm, as any of the specta- 
tors, qoiie attentive to what was going foi'ward 
without the lease confusion. He was dresaed 
in a brown great coat buttoned half way op ; a 
Vine and buff striped Waiatcuat, clay-coloured 
pantaloooa, white stockhigs, and shoes. He 
kept on his round bat, and looked a little 
fliuahed in the fece. He was desired to place 
hia left leg on tbe anvil, which he did, hot 
seemed a little afraid they would hurt him ; 
be begge<l they w uld lake care not to hurt 
kirn. When the irons were striking off his 
right leg, he winced a little, aaif tbey had burl 
kirn 

When hia irons were off, he quickly retired 
Mo a room, attended by Dr. Ford, the Sheriffs, 
the Lord Mayor, the exrcutiouer, some ofti- 
cera, and two or three Gentlemen, to have 
his arms tied back with ropea, &c. Here be 
put on Hessian boots, and waited till the pro- 
per time of proceeding to the place of ex'cu 
tion. During the lime that he remained br-re, 
lie talked to the Sheriffs with ease and com 
posore, be repeated shortly what be had said 
•t the trial, respecting the wrongs which he 
conceived himself to have suffered ; and ad- 
ded, thftt if be could h^ve preaenied hia Peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, the event for 
whicb he waa then about to die would not 
have happened ; expressing at tbe same time 
ahope tUiat some regulation would be made 
upon the subject of petitions in future, to pre- 
vent simikr coaaequencea. Mr. Sheriff Hey- 
gate then addresaed him, and a«iii, he hop«-d 
that at tbia awful moment he frit due and 
deep contrition for tlie dreadful net which be 
Lad perpetrated. He replied, ** I hope that I 
feel all that a man ought to feel.** The Sheriff 
then said, as he was about to appear in tbe 



prraence of Ood, he trusted that all frelinfs of 
resentment or revenge were eradicated irnm 
his mind; be said yes; that 110 man could 
f*'cl more sincerely for the situation of Mre. 
Perceval, and her family than he did«-that be 
was aware he waa about ta appear in thto 
prek>ence ofGod-^that it waa vain for honsaa 
being to hope to appear in that pre«ence free 
from guilt— that man waa but corruption. 
Mr. Sheriff Birch aaid, you hope for nscrcy 
from your repentance through the merita and 
intercession of your Redeemer. He aaid, yes» 
he was conscious of the nature of tbe act he 
bad committed, and added, you know it ia 
forbiddeu in arriplure. Mr. Sheriff Heygate 
said, he was gUd he waa ia that temper of 
mind, and ai^ked if he winhed to have hia 
aeutimeuts made kuown. Bellingbam answer- 
ed, <* yes, certainly, I wish moat earnestly to 
b ive tbrm made known ** Tbe Sheriff thcQ 
asked him if there was any thing fuHht^r he 
had to say, any communication be liad to make 
to bis family, or to any ctbtr person; he 
anawered, no ; with respect to himself, hia 
cares were of course over, and all hia concern 
waa for Wu family, which, he said, cooaisted 
of his wife and three chiidren, all aooa, and 
be waa moat anxious they should be provided 
for. The Sheriff tliea reminded him that a 
Gentleman bad been there yeaterday frosa 
Liverpool, who had prtHiiiaed him that hia 
family ahosld be taken care of He expreaad 
his satisfaction, and again repeated, that the 
only anxirty he now felt waa for hia fhmily, 
and for their future proviaii»s. Mr Sheriff 
Heygate then addreased him, and asked hist 
if be still adhered to bis former declaration 
that he had not perpetrated tbia act frtfOi any 
concert orcomn.uicatios with any other per- 
son, and that he wan promptrd to commit 
It merely from a mistaken aense of the wronga 
which he conieivtrd lumsrlf individually to 
have suffered. He immrdiately anawtred with 
pel u liar earnestness ihat be had not acted ia 
concert or in commuuication with any human 
t>eing, and he wished that hia last worda upon 
this su^jf:ct should be made known. He thm 
turned round ton table on which ilie ropes for 
binding his hands and arroa, aud the one with 
which be w^a to be executed, «ere lying, and 
aaid, ** Gentlemen, lam quite ready.** The 
boor being uearly arrived at whicb be was to 
suffer, one of tlie attendants proceeded to 
fatten bis wrists together; he turned up the 
slecvea of his roat, and claaping his hand« to- 
gether, presented them to the man who held 
tbe cord^ aud said, *<sor* When tbev were 
fastened, he desired the attendant to pull down 
hia sleeves so far aa to cover the cord. The offi- 
cer thi^n proceeded to aecura bis arms by a 
rope behind him ; when tbe man had finishrd, 
he moved bia hands upwards, aa if to ascertain 
whether he could reach hia neck, an4 asked 
whether they thought his arm^ were suffi- 
ciently fsstened, saying that be might possibly 
struggle, and that be wished to i>e so secured 
as to prevent any inconvenience arising from 
it, and requested that tbe rope might be 
tightened a little, whicb waa accordingly done. 
i During thf whole of the awful scene be ap- 
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pearcd periectly computed aud collected, bit 
voice iKTer fauUertdi but juit before Ue left 
the room to proceed to the place of executioD, 
be tlooped down bis bead aud appeared to 
wipe off* a tear. He was tben conducted by I be 
Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Uudei 'Sheriffs and Offi- 
cers (Or. Ford walking with him), from the 
room in which he had remained from the time 
bitiroot were taken off, through the Pi'ear- 
yard and the Priaon, to the fatal apot. He 
walked very firmly, and appeared more com- 
posed than many of the pertont who werepre- 
•cnt at this awful tccne. 

He proceeded through a long variety of nar- 
row, well guarded pasciages to the debtorV 
door, out of which he ascended on the sc^f- 
iuld. lu the rooms loukiog into the yards 
through which he patsed, the pritoners'were 
all lockrd up ; but tbey crowded to the win- 
dows to look at bim. 

Th^ procetaion, which moved quickly along, 
was followed by abont tWo doteo Geutiemen, 
chiefly men of rank, amoag whom were Lords 
Scftou and Deerburat, the Hou« Mr. Lygoo, 
Mr. Berkley Craven, Stc, 

He atcei-ded the traffold with rather a light 
atep, a cheerful countenance, and a confident, 
a calm, bat not at all an exulting air ^ bt look- 
ed about him a Utile lightly aud rapidly, 
which seems to have been hit usual manner 
and gesture ; but he bad no air of triumph, 
nor diipositioa to pay attention to the mob, 
nor did he attempt to addrest the populace. 
On his appearance a confused noiae aroae 
among the mob, from the desire and attempts 
of some to buiza bim, counteracted by a far 
greater number who called *' Stieoce!'* He 
took no notice of this, but tubmitted quietly, 
and with a disposition to accommodate, in 
biving the rope fastened round his neck, nor 
did he seem to notice Any thing whatever that 
passed in the mob, uor wat be in any way 
gratified by the friendly dispotition which 
aome manifested towards him. 

When -the executioner proceeded to pnt the 
cap uver his face, Bellingham objected to it, 
and expresaed a strong wioh the business could 
be done without it ; but Mr. Furd said it was 
impossible. While the cap was putting on 
and faateniogon, it being tied round the lower 
part of the face by the P^iaoner^tf neck hand- 
kerchief, aud'jutt when he wat tied up, about 
a score persons iu the mob set op a loud aud 
reiterated cry of " God bleat you * God tave 
you!" The ciy lasted while the cap was fasten- 
ingon, and though those who set it up were 
loud and dariug* it was joined in but by a very 
few. The Ordinary asked Bellingham if he 
heard what the mob was aaying? He aaid be 



heard them crying out something, bat did aot 
understand what it waa, and enquired what 1 
The cry having by thia lime ceased, tbeClerw 
gyman did not inform bim what it was. The 
fastening on of the cap beiug acoomplished, 
the executioner retired. A poiect silence en- 
sued, preparatory, as we expected, to an at* 
j tempt at a huzza when be wat turned off. The 
mob evidently expected be wonid be tarned 
off iottantly, but in tbit tbey were dittp« 
pointed, at Mr. Furd coatiaued praying with 
hioi for about a mioute, while the cxecatioicr 
went below the acaffold, and preparatiwai 
were made to strike away iia tupportera The 
clock struck eight, and while it wat ttrikiag 
the seventh time, the Clergyman and Belling- 
ham both fervently praying, tbc sapporters of 
the internal square of the scaffold were strnck 
away and Bellingham dropped out of sickt 
down as far as the kueet, hit body being in fall 
view, the Clergyman being left ttandiug oa 
the outer frame of the scaffold. When BeU 
liagham aunk, the mott perfect and aaiil 
silence prevailed, uot even tbe tligbtest at- 
tempt at a huzza or notte of any kind »ai 
made. He did uot struggle at firat, and bat 
very Utile alterwards, the escecationtrs bciof 
below pulling bis heels that be mifbt die 
quickly } tbey were concealed in the enclosure 
from the ti<;ht of the populace. As Belliof 
ham dropped, the Clergyman retired from the 
scaffold, and in ten minutes afterwards tkc 
mob, which wat not great, began to retire. 
It appeared to ut that soase of tbe mabia 
teuded to cheer Bellingham in tome way, whea 
be wat turned off; but that their previoas 
disappoint ment after be had been tied op, 
and tbe sudden unexpected, noiseless, scarcely 
apparent manner m which be sunk or wu 
turned off, took them so by surprise, tbey 
were thrown off their guard, and baviog al- 
lowed the opportunity of the precise moment 
to escape, they could not resume it. 

Tbe body hung till nine o^clock, and as toon 
as it was cut down, was placed iu a cart, tod 
covered with a tack. The aasistant of tbe 
exicutioner, and a boy, got into the cart, aad 
preceded by the City Marshal, the body was 
conveyed up tbe Old Bailey, and along New- 
gate-street. The populace followed the cart 
cloae, and as the windows were thronged 
with spectators, the executioner two or three 
timet removed the sack from the body, tba it 
might be seen. Tbe cart turned down 8t. Mar- 
tinVle- Grand, op Uttle-Britain, aad tbe 
body waa delivered at St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, iu Bell yard. Tbe populace then dif- 
persed. 
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MRS. DICKONS. 



Ill tracing the progress of one who is 
MOW allowed to be the first female Euglish 
singer on our S^agc, it is not our intention 
to enter into invidious comparisons between 
English taleht and foreign execution; 
though vre have seen (as recorded in our 
preceding Number) that English talent and 
execution could find even enthusiastic ad- 
mirers in the native l^nd of harmony itself. 
It must be confessed that for many ages 
Italy has boasted the possession of.the finest 
voices and of the finest execution. It must 
also be allowed, that this boast has been 
founded on just grounds, and the pre- 
eminence may be considered as arising from 
two causes; first, from the conformation 
of the vocal organs, to which the climate 
gives an extraordinary degree of flexibility; 
and secondly, the effect produced on the 
voice by early discipline, and the habit of 
executing the most difficult yet most har- 
monious compositions, many of which have ' 
been expressly fermed in order to elicit the | 
various powers of the human voice. i 

Music, therefore, having been cultivated 
in Italy long before it became an object of, 
attention to other realms, it is r}ot surpriz- 
ing that it should at least have a kind of 
chronological superiority over the other 



parts of Europe. It has indeed been oftea 
said, that the cliangeableness of the English 
climate must always Iperate against the 
human voice; but then we find that Italian 
singers preserve their vocal powers midst 
all our fogs, and we find that some of our 
fair countrywomen may be found to rival 
even them. 

The superiority then which Italy posses- 
ses (for it cannot be denied that a general 
superiority exists, though there are indivi- 
dual exceptions), must depend upon other 
causes than the mere ones of climate ; and 
we must therefore refer to the second rea- 
son already mentioned. 

Italy and France were long considered 
as the only twa schools of music; though 
Germany had pro<Iuced many excellent 
composers, and though England had her 
Purcell. Nor was it until the appearance 
of Handel (a Germao too by birth) that 
England was allowed her station in the 
musical world.- 

Three schools, however, are now allow- 
ed to exist Amongst these Italy claims 
the pre-eminence, and that she ow^ priw- 
cipally to Pergolese, who has been justly 
called the »* Raphael of Music." Hi&gi«at 
excellence has been defined as lying iu hts 
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power of exciting the passions by sounds 
which at first seem in direct opposition to 
that which they would express ; spiriting 
the heart to rage by the most solemn ca- 
dences, and lulling it to the softest melan- 
choly by rapid chords. In all this, however, 
though much depended upon instrumental, 
yet Yocal powers also bore a considerable 
part. Much also was performed by his 
quick transitions of expression, which added 
much to the practised flexibility of the 
YOice ; whilst the voice again was kept in 
tune, as we may say, by his simpler melodies 
^^ here no passion was expressed, yet wher^ 
taste was formed and execution practised. 
Succeeding composers, it has been ackuow- 
ledgedy have taken his style as their ground- 
work, so that a kind of traditional mode 
and manner, and even power, hav^ been 
handed down through succeeding ge«era- 
tions. It must, however, be allowed, that 
varieties have been introduced ; indeed we 
recollect having heard the Italian style in 
music classically compared to that of Seneca 
in writing, where there are some beautiful 
starts of Uiought, yet the whole filled with 
studied elegance and unaffected affecta- 
tion. 

In France, a peculiar style both of com- 
posing and singing has long prevailed \ 
their music was like the ancient chaunts in 
their sacred worship j and its style has been" 
adduced as an additional proof of a position 
apparently paradoxical, that in proportion 
to the cheerful or sombre disposition of the 
inhabitants of any country, se is the genius 
of their music in a strong contrast to it. 
To Lully, however, is France indebted for 
hei* later improvements, aided indeed much 
by the additional beauties invented by Ra* 
neau. Yet what have they done, as it has 
been asked, Uut added noise to dullness? 
Yet we will not press hard upon our 
national rivals, but refer them to the senti- 
ments of their own admired countryman, 
in Rousseau's Kioise. 

That English music was not favourable 
to the improvement and discipline of the 
human voice, previous to the time of Eli- 
zabeth, we believe no one will deny who 
has ever heard the ditlics of that period. 



lish composers may be said first to have 
made their appearance', we find that dif- 
ficulty was considered as the greatest beauty 
in their compositions, with the . exception 
of the madrigal, which possessed much 
harmony when sung in parts, but was yet 
too simple to draw out the powers of tha 
human voice, though sufficiently instructive 
of the ear in teaching it to hit the distances, 
and to direct the voice in their choice. But 
Purcell now attempted to accustom Eni^lisli 
voices to Italian trills ; yet as he engrafted 
their difficult beauties on the unmelodious 
chaunts of English ditties, our singing 
would have been but a piece of patch- 
work had not Handel adopted the English 
manner simply, and improved it ; for it is 
a musical fact, now well established, that 
Handel, though born a German, was a 
true English composer, founding his best 
and almost immortal pieces on the English 
manner reduced to musical rules, whilst 
his imitations of the Italian school are now 
forgotten. 

If we were then to characterise the genius 
of the three schools, we would say that the 
Italian, as establish€d by Pergolese, excel- 
led in the simplicity of passion -, that the 
French was undoubtedly elegant, but no- 
thing more; but that the characteristic of 
the English school, as elicited and illustrat- 
ed by Handel, possessed the true sublime. 
For such a school then we would say the 
English voice is peculiarly fitted, and hav- 
ing practised its instructions, has at length 
learned to rival the execution of Italy. 

That the subject of our present biography 
is peculiarly fitted for a pure English 
singer, has long been acknowledged ; not, 
however, for the English school in its na- 
tive simplicity, but as now adorned with 
all the ornaments of art, and guided through 
all the intricacies of vocal harmony by the 
rules of musical composition,^ which are 
the same at all times and seasons, though 
their mode of application may, and does 
difier in various periods and in varioui 
countries. 

Mrs. Dickons, late Miss Caroline Poole, 
was born about 1780, and was one of f 
very numerous family, her parents having 



either preserved in old collections, or even . ten children, of which she was the young- 
yet traditionally sung in retired parts of the j est but two. Her father, we believe, hm 
kingdom. Even in that rdgn, when Eog- '{ not long been dead, and her mother paid 
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the debt of nature atNewington»in March, 
1807f at an advanced age. 

Midst the unavoidable expences arising 
from an extensive family establishment, it 
was with singular pleasure? that her pa- 
rents hailed the first dawning of infant 
genius, as her musical talents began to 
unfold themselves at the very early period 
of four years. 

Even at that juvenile, or rather infantine 
vera, a considerable degree of musical culti- 
vation seems to have taken place 3 for it is 
stjU remembered that she could give an 
astonishing degree of execution to some of 
the most difficult of Handel's Overtures be- 
fore she was six years old. Such abilities 
not only promised future excellence, but 
imperiously demanded immediate embel- 
lishm<»nt, accordingly she was put under 
the tuition of Rauzziiii, who continued to 
' instruct her for some years, until an unhar- 
monious duet with Mr. Poole put a stop 
to his further attendance. 

That her capacity for instruction must 
have been fully equal to her native powers, 
is evident from the fact of her being con- 
sidered sufficiently qualified for an engage- 
ment at Vauxhall, at the early age of 
thirteen, where the writer of the present 
sheet has been often charmed, not only 
with the melodious harmony of her voice, 
but also with the prudent and circumspect 
attention and attendance of her pa- 
rents. 

Her powers as a singer were so for- 
tunately displayed, and so favourably re- 
ceived at Vauxhall, that she was imme- 
diately after engaged to perform at the 
Cuncerb* of Ancient Music, thereby in 
some measure illustrating our former posi- 
tion, of the fitness of English voices for 
English harmony ; and f/om these she was 
soon called to the stage, having made her 
debut in Ophelia, in Hamletf when she 
could scarcely be fifteen years of age. This 
early introduction, however, was of great 
use to her, and has no doubt contributed 
to that ease of acting which she possesses, 
and which is so seldom enjoyed by pro- 
fessed singers. 

In 179'^ Miss Poole received an invita- 
tion to the Dublin Theatre, which she 
accepted, and retained her engagement 
until 17979 when, notwithstanding her 



great and well-merited success, it is said 
that she resolved to give up all public ap- 
pearance. The reason for this we know 
not; but it appears that soon after she 
formed a matrimonial connection, being 
united on the 7th of August, I80O, at St. 
Peter's Church, Liverpool, to Mr. Peter 
Dickons, an opulent Yorkshire manufac- 
turer. 

It has been said that this union, which 
for prudential reasons had been, and waa 
still likely to be deferred, was most agree- 
ably hastened by a lottery speculation, 
which brought part of the first 30,0001. 
prize ever drawn, i«to the coflfers of the 
lovers J so that Pluluslent his aid to Cupid 
to lead this votary of Ap»iIo to the temple 
of Hj/itteii» 

From this period Mrs. Dickons retired 
from public life some years; but the 
chances of trade having been unfortunate 
with Mr. Dickons, she found it prudent 
to resume her professional situation at the 
Sacred Oratorios, and soon after to accept 
of an engagement in 1807f at Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre. It appeared on this resump* 
tion of her early pursuits, that her musical 
powers had lost nothing of their excel- 
lence, but were even mellowed and im- 
preved. 

On the 20th of October, 1807, Artax- 
erjes was performed at Covent-Garden, in 
order to give Mrs. Dickons an opportunity 
of making her first re-appearance in the 
character of Mandane, in which she elec- 
trified the audience ; nay, it was said that 
in the combitrntion of great taste with 
powerful execution, she had even sur- 
^passed Mrs. Arne, for whom the various 
airs had been expressly composed. Few 
of the^oiudience, however, could remember 
the original performer, though many had 
heard Miss Brent, apd most had heard 
Mrs. Bilfington in T/te Soldier iird, and 
in the charming, yet difficult air of Let not 
Rage. 

But it is not in sacred music alone, or in 
Handel's style, that Mrs. Dickons excels, 
for even in the airs of the Beggars Opera 
she has yielded infinite delight: indeed, she 
l)ecame in all parts so great a favourite with 
the public, that when the Covent-Garden 
Managers proposed the introduction of 
foreign singers in our national Theatre, we 
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all ipay recollect the tribute paid to our 
native excellence by the O. P. distich ; — 

** Mountain and Dickons, 
" No Cats, nor KiUens.** 

Nor ha« her gpuius been confined to the 
practical part of music, as may be easily 
deduced even from a ttlight examination of 
her Canzonets, which have been justly de- 
8Crit)ed as alike honourable to her taste and 



In private life, Mrs. Dickons has always 
shewn the great advantages resulting from 
a prudent education ; and those who know 
her best are, we believe, fully justified in 
saying that the unaffected kindness of her 
disf osition, the benevolence of her heart, 
and f he easy affability of her manners, ren- 
der her in all respects the delight of priVate 
society, and an examine to her sisters oi 
the public stage of life. 



ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



HYMENiEA IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND. 



{Continued from Page 331.) 



" We go to Court to-morrow, my 
dear," said ray aunt; ** the attendance will 
be very full, and you will have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a kind of contest and court- 
ship which I think you will find amusiu^. 
The late unhappy catastrophe has render- 
ed it necessary to form a new Ministr}% 
and ." 

" Oh, for Hraven's sake 1" said I, " do 
not mention politics. I care nothiftg about 
them, and I should think you as little re- 
gard them as myself.'* 

•* Certainly," said my aunt; " bu^ you 
have not patience to attend to me, or you 
would have heard thattliou:;h politics were 
the cause they were not to form the sub* 
stance of yogr treat. Politics is a kind of 
game of Whist, of which every one under- 
stands, or thinks he understands, enough 
to take an interest in the game, and to 
think that in fairness he ought to have a 
seat himself. N*)W^ both Whist and politics 
are too sober games for me, and therefore 
I leave tTicm for the intriguants, or ma- 
nagers." 

•• What do you mean," said I, " by in- 
triguants and manaaffrs?" 

"Why," replied my aunt, *< these are 
two kinds of persons, or rather characters, 
which the imitation of French manners, and 
the general reading of French works, have 



produced amongst us. One or two Freach 
ladies, like Madame Stael, Madame Ro- 
land, &c. have published their memoirs and 
their political intrigues to the world, and 
have thus taught our British ladies that 
there are ways and means by which ereu 
ladies may secure themselves a voice, if net 
a seat, in* cabinets. Hence a new kind of 
characters in this country — that of au in- 
triguant, or of a managing political woman. 
But these matters, Hymenica, are for 
weightier heads than yours and mine; and 
so, with your leave, we wilf pass to the 
Court There is to be an installation of 
the Knights of the Qath this morning; after 
which the company and Knights are to 
attend a Ball and Drawing-room." 

*' I should like the Court infinitely bet- 
ter," said I, «* if the countenances of ill 
were not as much dressed as their persons. 
But it is impossible to see the features of 
character through that complacent uni- 
formity in which every one present deems 
it his duty, or his or her interest, to afray 
themselves. This fluttoating smile, that 
April sunshine of the face, is peculiarly 
annoying to me, who love to see nature in 

i all her sincerity." 

1 " Nay, Hymenaea," said my aunt, ** you 
are now too squeamish. There cannot be 
inbincerity without its being intcntioual; 
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and it is not mischievous, or scarcely cul 
p:Able, wheu it exists witiiout a purpose, or [ 
with a very harmless one. Now what is 
the purpose of this mask, if you will have 
it 80, of pleasautness and compiacancy 
which are the necessary parts of Court- 
dress ? They are put on as our hoops, be- 
cause a part oftlie etiquette dress j they 
have no purpose of deception, and do no 
mischief. They liide only what you have 
no wish to know, and what they certainly 
have no obligation to reveal. It is ridiculous, 
therefore, to give into this popular decla- 
mation against the insincerity of the fa- 
shionable world. This insincerity is very 
often the fortitude of a hero, who smiles in 
the midst of pain, and seems to triumph in 
agony.'* 

** I only blame these disguises,'* said I, 
•* which they carry to such extravagant 
excess as to be equivalent to a gross and to 
a mischievous falsehood. \Vhere is the dif- 
ference, for example. Whether an individual 
relates a falsehood by his tongue or his 
face? And the mischief is this, that the 
habit of suppressing the appearance of 
feeling, leads to the actual s^uppression of 
feeling itself. And for what earthly rea- 
son, let me be permitted to ask, should the 
unhappy make their appearance iH Court? 
The leading error of the fashionable world 
. (1 am very sorry to be compelled to say so) 
is this want of all natural feelings, and there- 
fore I have a most pointed objection against 
every thirtg which cherishes it." 

On the following day we were again at 
Court, which was unusually bustling and 
unusually splendid. The Prince Regent 
seemed alternately courted by two parties, 
and the two parties by individuals from 
amongst each other. 

" You see the courtship," said my aunt. 
** It is a very curious spectacle," said I, 
"to see how nearly the great and little re- 
semble each other when their pursuits are 
the same. — Who is that nobleman," said I, 
*• who seems to be alternately moving from 
one side to the other, and who ' >•? not 
seem to meet with a very gracious reception 
from either? How eagerly, and yet how 
proudly, he appears to be addressing him- 
self to each j and with what civil and 
courtly coldness does he appear to be suc- 
cessively answered by*both. Who is that 
Dobiemao, aunt?" 



*• He is a nobleman," said my aunt, " who 
has persuaded himself of his vast personal 
importance, and who has been preferred to 
the honour ofcom;iosingthe new Ministry, 
because his avowed opinions and conduct 
hold a kind of middle place between the 
late Ministry and the Opposition, as they 
are termed. It is therefore a shorter step, 
and an easier sacrifice for the Prince Re- 
gent to r«fer himself to this n»bleman, than 
at once to go over to the opposite councils 
of this Opposition party. This is the rCa- 
1 son why this nobleman has received the 
commission of making up a Ministry if pos- 
I sible out of the two, or either party; and 
^such 18 the subjec( of those applications; 
I both parties, however (and from very na- 
; tural and allowable feelings), concur in 
rejecting him. The one party justly al- 
leges that he has insulted them by a late 
statemerit published in all the Newspapers, 
in wlii«hhe speaks with contempt of thrir 
inf trior abilities, and in terms the most in- 
judicious, not to say ungenerous, of one of 
his late colleagues, the deceased Minister. 
The other party asks this very reasonable 
question, — for what public or private reason 
should we sacrifice all our own political 
advantages and political superiority, to act 
under you ? There is certainly no public 
reason, as we deem ourselves te be as 
capable as your Lordship of duly admi* 
nistering the affairs of the kingdom, and 
there is assuredly no private reason, as all 
the advantages are here upon our own side. 
We have two or three hundred friends in 
the two Houses of Parliament, and yoa 
have not thirty." 

«* IfsQch be ihe situation of affairs," said 
I, " I am afraid this nobleman has no great 
! chance of becoming Premier." 
I •• No," said my atint, " absolutely none at 
• all; and to say the truth, Hymenaea, I 
I am not very s.rry for it. He is, neverthe- 
less, a nobleman of very good abiiilies ; but 
he wants, 1 am afraid, that portion of pri* 
vate virtue and personal moral respecta- 
bility, which all our late Ministers have so 
eminently pos^esstid; and which are there- 
fore considered as indispensibie in an Eng- 
lish Minister. He is not, in a word, a suit- 
able Minister for this country." 

**And who is that nobleman near the 
Prince?" said I. 
" That nobleman," said my aunt, " may 
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be characterized in one term ; lie is one of 
the first gentlemen of the age, but without 
much vigour of character. He is charac- 
teristically attached to the Prince j and 
when the other nobleman of whom we 
have been speaking, shall surrender up his 
commission from the improbability of ef- 
fecting any thing with it, this nobleman 
will most probably receive it.'* 

•* That nobleman has received it, madam,*' 
said a young man who now joined my aunt, 
** and has made an offer to one of the lead- 
ing parties this very day, which offer waits 
only for the acceptance of one main term 
by the principal.'* 

" And what is this term ?" said my aunt. 

«' The previous dismissal of the house- 
hold," replied the gentleman. 

" Then I can tell them," said my aunt, 
<« that this negociation will not succeed." 

" And what is your Ladyship's reason ?" 
said the young roan. 

•• Your Lordship will excuse me," said my 
aunt, smiling, and moving into another 
part of the circle. 

" Who is that nobleman," said I, " who 
seems lo labour with some purpose, and 
yet to laix)ur without passion and agita- 
tion ?" 

** One of the wisest and b«st noblemen 
of the day, and who restored his colleagues 
to the state, when the inconsiderate vote 
of the House displaced them," said my 
aunt " That nobleman, by his official situ- 
ation, holds the Prince's conscience, and it 
cannot be in better keeping." 

In going ferther into the assembly we 
passed a groupe consisting of an elderly 
gentleman and a younger one, and one or 
two Officers of the Household. They 
talked so loud as to render it no impro- 
priety to give some attention to their 
words. 

*« We are all going to resign,'* said 
the young man; " so you may as well 
take your leave of us to-day, for to-mor- 
row you will sec us in different charac- 
ters.'* 

Resign !'* said the other ; " you will be 



a pack of blockheads if you do. I can see 
no reasoB for your reaignatioD except you 
are tired of your places, and want to have 
proposals m^e to you for coming in 
again.** 

" Well but," said the other, with some 
appearance of earnestness, " are you serious 
in your advice ?" 

" As serious as ever I was in my hfe," 
said the other. " We are old friends, and 
I am somewhat older than yon are — ^know 
the worid, therefore, and know the value 
of a good situation. , There are too many 
pretty things attached to the J^hite Sticks 
to have them thrown in the fire so 
rashly," 

**But the Ministry will not come in 
unlets they have a clear house," said the 
young man. 

•« Then let them keep bat," laid the 
other, «• for a pack of unconscionable 
rogues. The plague is in it, if they get the 
whole House besides, if they cannot leave 
you and me the kitchen and cellar. They 
seem to think you a kind of witch, and are 
resolved to stick at nothing to get you 
off." 

*' But is it not better to go out, than to be 
turned out ?*' demanded the other. 

" Yes," replied the elderly man, " when 
it comes to that alternative. — But posses- 
sion you ktiow is,'* &c. 

" Very go^d, my friend," said the young 
man, taking ' him warmly by the baod, 
" your advice is excellent Perhaps you will 
meet us all to-morrow to consider it more 
in detail.'* 

•« Certainly," said the other, •« stay in by 
all means; certainty is better than hope; 
and the sticks in the fable furnish no kad 
precedent. — Keep altogether, and you will 
compose a fence that they will not easily 
overleap." 

** My good, good, very good friend," 
said the other warmly. 

Upon this, they both shook hands witbft 
great deal of tenderness, and separated in 
the crowd. 

{To be continued.) 
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LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY: 

TaAVSLATBD FROM THE FRBMCB OF C A. DEMOVITIBR. 



(CoRttiiKttf /rom Page 843.) 



LETTER XXI. 
Frb^ubmtlt, my dear Emilia, most 
obterration have Uugbt yo« to doubt tbe 
id'lity of httubanils :. a thootaDd timet mutt 
you haTe beard it taid, that to the disgrace of 
aociety, a faithful hatband it cited as a pr&digy 
oaly to be equilled by a discreet wife. The 
■a««rtion appeart ttroog, yet it is neverthtlest 
true, though not without exceptions in the 
middling raokt of life. I proceed now to give 
you tome idea of the fidelity of the higher 
claatct, and for that purpose, will instaace 
Bacchus, This husband of Ariadne, who was 
often absent upon little tourt, having been 
particularly well received by Icarus, remained 
with him some time ; hit tojuurn was made 
leti with the intention of teaching hit host 
how to cultivate the vine, than with the de- 
sign of himself cultivating the favour of his 
daughter Erigone. Erigone wac then but fif- 
teen} and her young heart educated in profound 
ignorance of the world, was as yot acquaint- 
•d only with virtue. Bacchus of course found 
tbio a great obstacle to his projects. In vain 
did he employ near her all theconmion places 
of gallantry: Erigone seemed neither to listen, 
or understand tbem. At length the God, after 
long study of her impregnsble character dis- 
coTcred its weak place. He perceived that 
Erigone loved grapes exceedingly, and that 
the went every evening to the vineyard of her 
father to eat them clandestinely. Sure oC hb 
victory, be flew to the rineyard of Icaruti 
plaott bimtelf in the path by which Erigone 
cornea to it, and takes the form of a ruby clus- 
ter depending from a young vine. Meanwhile 
Erigoue arrives } she catches a glimpse of it 
through its mantle of foliage, utters an excla- 
nsatioD of delight, and plucks it. Scarcely 
has sbe eaten the first grape before an incou- 
ceiTrfble intoxication spreads through all her 
tentes : her bosom swells and heaves, her eye 
wanders, her ardent lips eagerly seek the faUl 
cluster again, presses, and devours it.— *< Oh 
ye Gods!** the cxclaimi, ^' this it your nectar! 
I die of deliciout poison !**•— At these words 
Np, XXXIII. V0L V.^N. S. 



Bacchus resumes bit original form. '* Com* 
poae youraelf,** he says, *< that j»oison is not 
mortal. Love me, and I will cure you."— 
Erigone then casting down her eyes, bluthed, 
lighed, and abandoned her band : wbetber for 
her cure, or ber destruction, I will not pretend 
to say. The time of the Tintago now arrived : 
Icarittt liad luTitcd to it all the ^beplierdt of the 
Atbeuian territory. At the tound of their 
rut tie pi pea an<l artlett woioea, the nectar 
flowed from the blushing grapea : to refresh, 
and re-animite them, Icaiut presented to them 
the first flaggont of the newly expretscd juice. 
But unluckily the muiiciant'of thote timea 
had neither the capacity nor the coolnett of 
ours; the new wine fermented in their Athe- 
nian heads, and killing Icarius, they catt him 
into a well. No tooner wan thit crime com- 
mitted tban the wivetof the murderera were 
teized with a transport of furioui rage, which 
nothing could appease. The Oracle was coB* 
suited, and it ordered that they ahould in- 
stitute gaoset in honour of Icarua, to expiate 
the guilt of their butbandt. Thete featti were 
called the Icarian gamet. They were cele- 
brated by persona balaneing tbemaelvea upon 
a cord attached to a couple of treet. In our 
dayt we call it a awing. I never look at tbia 
exercitc without complacently recalling tho 
aBtiqnity of its origin. At the moment in 
which the Prinoe wat aaaastiaaJtd by bin 
guests, be waa followed by a little bitch, called 

] Mere. Thia little creature was nsade famooa 
not by tbesonga, the epistles, the omdrifal^ 

j wbich the poets addressed to her ; not by tbo 
civility of the yonog priest of Jupiter who 
took ^ out walking ; not by the senti^ 
mental discourtea which the ladiea direct- 
ed to ber in society ; but solely by ber iottinct, 
and ber fidelity to ber matter. Sbe ran to 
Erigone, and dragged her by the rolie even to 
the Tcry well in which the mdrderert bad 
thrown the body of ber father. At auch a 
dismal tight, Erigone banged herself in de- 
tpair \ Mera died of grief, and the Godt trana- 
ported tbem to the baavena. Icarint becaoM 
Oo 
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there the conitellatiou of the Bear ; Erigooe 
the sign of the Virgin ; and Mera thiit of the 
Dog-star. 

What think you of Bacchai all the white? 
Do you imagine that he hanged himself to 
follow Erigune. Not at all. He took another 
way ; he went to visit Proserpine, hoping to 
find in her kingdom the shade of her whom 
he deplored. Proserpine's complexion was 
rather dusky, but she redeemed that fault by 
a thousand charms. Hers was an interesting 
languor, a sweet melancholy, a tender aud 
mysterious look. Add to this that her palace 
was surrounded by a perpetual twilight, so 
that if the heart ft It not the surprize of a sud- 
den and ardeni passion, it yielded by degrees 
to the influence of that voluptuous sadness 
from which refined lovers scarcely wish to 
withdraw. Bacchus soon learned this truth 
by happy experience. He meant to stay with 
Proserpine for an instant, aud he remained 
there three years. Bacchus at length recol- 
lected his wife, and returned to her. To quiet 
her su9picions he told her, that while making 
a morning call upon Proserpine, he had fallen 
asleep; that he attributed this drowstnets 
cither to his own weariness, or to the weight 
of the air; that in fine, he had slept three 
years, and hsd waked in the midst of a circle 
ofnympbs who had forced him to dance and 
wi%hed to retain him ; but that he had escaped, 
and flown to the arms of his dear Ariadne. 
Ariadne believed him. With a fickle husband, 
patience, virtue, gentleness, and tender Ian- 
guage, are great points, but in my opinion, 
all that is nothing without faith. Ariadne was 
afterwards recompensed for hers, by the 
fidelity of her husband. He loved her as long 
as she lived, and proved that attachment even 
to her last breath. For between a really f jnd 
couple, testimonies of tenderness never are 
out of season. Time may scatter snow over 
the head, but what can freeze the heart which 
Tirtuous love has once taught to glow?<«— 
Adieu my l^miHa. 

LETTER XXII. 

The recital of the triumphs and the amours 

of Bacchus, had kindled the spirit of conquest 

amongst the Goddesses, and the nuptial ban- 

<}iiet of Thetis and Peleus became a field of 



battle, the ground of which was disputed by 
their address and their charms. Victory wss 
balanced between Juno, Minerva, and Venus, 
when all at once. Discord, who bad bcea ex- 
cluded, appeared, burning to revenge the 
afiront; her eye was on fire, hir mouth fosm- 
iog, her brows encircled with serpeuU; she 
came in a thick doud, and with a maligaaat 
smile threw upon the Uble a golden apple 
bearing this fatal inscription, «<To tbe 
fairest.**»lf Discord had said, to the most 
prudent, to the most tender, to her who with- 
out pretending to it has the moat sense sod 
spirit, to the chastest wife, to the most worthy 
mother, to the most faithful mistress,»tbe 
apple would have been quietly shared amongst 
the candidates ; but the motto was, ** To the 
fairtst,** and Illion was burnt. 

Juno, Venus, and Pallas, each denanded 
the apple exclusively, and required an impar- 
tial judge. Mercury proposed to them ayooss 
shepherd near Bergamns. This shepherd wu 
the beautiful Paris, son of Priam, Ring of 
Illion. Hecuba, the wife of this King, when 
yet big with the child, dreamt that ihs wss 
brought to bed of a torch, which set fire to the 
whole of Asia. The Oracle being consulted, 
replied, that the Queen would give birth to t 
son who would cause the destruction of his 
father's empire. Alarmed with this prcdictioo, 
Priam charged Archelaus, one of his officers, 
to destroy the infant immediately after its 
birth. ' Even Hecuba subscribed to the neces- 
sity of such a command; but Hecuba wuast 
then a mother. At the sight of her newborn 
babe, ambition was sacrificed, and nature re- 
sumed her rights. To bend Archelaus, ihe 
employed those maternal looks, and those lub- 
duiog tears which alone can flow from the 
eyes of a mother. Those tears triumphed over 
Archelaus : the sword fell from his band, sod 
the life of the child was granted to the prsjen 
of tenderness. Nevertheless, fearing to sacri- 
fice his duty to humanity, Archelaus carried 
the child to Mount Ida, and left him exposed 
in a lonely place. Happy, happy infsot! 
Though feeble, alone, defenceless, proscribed 
from thy cradle, but ignorant of thy desttoy, 
in the arms of innocence thon couldst smiliBf 
await death ! It was in this sitoation that the 
thepherdt of Mount Ida AmBd him. Hit 
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•xtreme Waaty, hit desolate itate, the superb of your feeblcnesf, and will make you taste • 
oroanentf with which be was covered, all con- [ i reuewat of delight, when time tbiU hare fur- 



f IMred to render bim iuteretttng. They adopt- 
ed him, and took care of hit education. The 
most Teaerable of tbete thepberdt, who loved 



rowed that brow bow drcoraled by the flowers 
ofyouth.^ 
Soon did the young Paris become the most 



bim with a tender friendship, often felicitated |^ celebrated and the most beaiUifol of the shep- 
bim upon the fortunate destiny^ which' ftr i herds. Nit ure recompensed him for the em- 



from the dangers of grandeur and of opulence j 
bad led his infancy to the sylvan asylum of 
peace and virtue. Sometimes the old man , 
would take him upon his knee, and pressing 1 
bim between bia trembling arms, would thus | 
address him.—-" My son ! you enter into life ' 
by a road strewed with flowers. Even till now [ 
you have never shed a single tear : no person ' 
has abridged your innocent pleasures j and yon * 
bave not yet felt that delightful frenzy which ' 
tyrannises over so many hearts : you aspire not j 
^to honours ; you fear not old age. Oh, my - 
son ! You enter a path strewed with flowers. ) 
1 would not trouble the tranquillity of your \ 
tender years, but alas, you must learn betimes 
to dread the poison of Love. My son, I can 
foresee the day in which that cruel child will 
seduce your heart by bis syren tongue. You 
will believe that happiness awaits you in the 
delicious retreat to which he invites, and you 
will find but the most painful slavery. Fly, 
fly then ; that is true courage. Feeble and i 
timid bird, avoid that vuHore, or look to 
perish in his grasp! Amiable child, whose 
eyes shine with the light of peace and inno- 
cence, may you never seek more vivid enjoy- 
Bients than what your childhood has bestowed; 
be poor, be virtuous ; bind not yourself to the 
car of opulence ; go not to dwell in sumptuous 
palaces; preserve yourself from bowing under 
the haughty looks of a prond protector ; trem- 
ble to penetrate the dark paths by which I n- 
trigue silently walks; remorse alone is the 
reward of the most fortunate crimes. When 
time shall have furrowed that brow now 
dressed in the flowers of youth, your heart 
will soon be environed by langour and sadness ; 
when man verges towards decay, be is con- 
demned to pain. Weak in the cradle, weak in 
old age; be dies, my son, as he is born. 
Nourish friendship ; succour distress; attach 
to yourself by tenderness, the child whom 
Heaven may bave given to your aflection. 
That tapport will become one day the solace 



pire of which Fortune bad deprived bim. He 
reigned over the meadows, over the flowers of 
the fields, over the herbage, the flocks, and 
the hearts of the mountain nymphs, whose 
sighs found a sweet echo in the sounds of hit 
lyre. Amongst them, be first saw the tender 
Oenone, brilliant with the freshness of yontb 
and love ; softly stealing from her gay com- 
panions, she cane at J he decline of day to 
share the bed and throne of Paris ; for the 
mossy turf was by turns bis throne and his 
bed. In truth, Paris lived happily; hot to 
continue, happiness should remain concealed 
from others. 

The celebrity of the shepherd made^ the 
misery of himself and of his wife. He appeared 
at the public games which -Priam celebrated in 
Troy, and bis beauty attracted every eye. 
Hector, the eldest son of the King, after hav- 
ing vanquished all his opponents, was van- 
quished by his unknown brother. This tri- 
umph interested the whole court : the King 
himself interrogated the conqueror, and re- 
cognized him for bis son. Then began tho 
fortune and finished the happiness of Paris. 
Oeaone was the first to perceive it. Pomp, 
etiquette, and cold inconstancy, soon binisbed 
love from their nuptial bed ; and the poor 
nymph learned by sad experience what it is to 
have a husband at court. Paris, by unanimous 
consent was declared the fashion, by the com- 
mittee of Trojan coquettes. The beauties quar« 
relied for him, and possessed him by turns. 
Thus, without peace, as without enjoyment, 
Paris was hurried away in the whirlwind of 
female vanity. Nevertheless a secret senti- 
ment brought bim back to his faithful 
Oenone. In i«pite of himself he rendered jus- 
tice to her merit, saying, with an unafiTecled 
smile:— " She has mind, slie has heart; na« 
ture has endowed her eoul with all the vir- 
jtues; upon my honour she is a tressure; 
I but— 3he is my wife." 

' The reputation of Paris notur«!Iy extended 
003 
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with bit eonqnctU; li« vnitoil liiniielf in 
fricndtliip with the Qod Bfercnry, who beome 
hit coaosclUr and hit agent, siuiwho fiaithcd 
by propoting him tu the celestial coart at 
jvdge of the dispute between the three 
Goddestet. Such wat the rapid read thai 
led Parit to ditlinction. But alst ! that die- 



(inc^io^ had tad conecqeeneep, since it caused 
his death and the mtn of hit roontry. 

Allow «e to pottponc the biatory till to- 
HHirrowj I will then offer yon my band to 
lead ^tt to M onnt Ida ; tiU then— keep the 
apple !— Adien. 

(To be CMtmued.) 
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LETTER XXVI. 

TO MRS. BRUDENELL. 

Oahocod^ Aug. 24» 1807. 
<' How prond should I be »'* taid my 
brother, when we were returned to the inn 
at Ripen, *' to inclose Fountain^ Abbey in my 
owu grounds ! I should guard it with a more 
religious care than ever the monka did.** 

** Give me,** said Millicbamp, with enthn- 
tiasm, << a wife, a friend, a book, and a cot- 
tage, in the dale of Fouutain*i Abbey, I atk 
no more in thit world.** 

*' M#refool yoo, then, for ttkingto little,** 
cried Satterfhwaite :^ <* give me the Abbey, and 
rd pull down every rotten arch of it to the 
ground, and build a handiome manufactory, 
with fifteen windowt on a row, and three 
stories high. That pretty little stream would 
supply all the works.** 

** I am very glad, however,^ said Barbara, 
'< that you take a wife into your scheme of 
happiness. I never heard you acknowledge to 
much before.** 

Margaret looked as if she had heard him 
acknowledge it. 

<< And prajf, Charlea,** said I, '< what would 
you do with the Abbey ?** 

" Run away from it,** replied he; " I 
should sleep with the old abbots, in three 
days, ifl did not.** 

<< Well, Millichamp,** said I, " if you will 
chuse the cottage and the book, and let me 
chuse the wife, 1 will be the friend.** 

f< I dare take you at your word,** said Milli- ,. 

chimp. |j 

•* Then, Millichamp,** said my brother, "en- 'j 

lar^e your plan, and take two friends; fori ' 

will sometimes make one.** 1. 



<< Now, my dear ma*amy** said Barbara, <* it 
rests with yon to name the wife.** 

" 1 shall give my apple, not to thefaire»i, 
but to the best;' answered J ^ «< and 1 shall take 
time to consider of it.** 

** If you give it to either, you most trandie 
it to Bffiss Oakwood,** said Satterthwaite. 

** I wish,** said she, ^ yoor nephew had half 
your taste and politeness. I am afiraid I most 
give him up as ineorrigible.** 

«* Thank you, ma*am; I wish he had, 
ma*am,** answered Satterthwaite :— ** He bu 
all tortt of sense but common tente; and bii 
taste u all for them Greek and Latin anthers ; 
and I take it they don*t teach much politeness. 
Only think of his nngenteel notions I Her^ 
he asks but for a shabby cottage and a mesa 
wife} I won*t say any thing against his friends, 
because they*rc a credit to him ; and books 
may be well enough, when a man has uotkisg 
to do but read *em } when he might have a &*< 
estate, a fine house, and, perhaps, tome fi^ 
young lady into the bargain ! But don*t give 
him up, ma*am. He is good- tempered; sad 
who knows, if yon can*4 conquer him, nobody 
can.** 

Barbara well knows how to appreciate a fine 
estate and a fine house, and may possibly ioia* 
giue she is a fine young lady. 

The next morning we set out on our rctam 
to Otkwood, by a different route firem that 1^ 
which we went. We pas^d the house ssd 
grounds of an old maid, which delighted ny 
eyes. Her woods were cut through in differ- 
ent directions; in straight lines, it is li^i 
and therefore not conformable to modem idess 
of beauty ; but the alleys were covered with 
the finest tiirf, and so broad, they looked likt 
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Ui«o#. They were kqpt with the mit^i tcra- 



pu otts u«atDeft, ana iuhsbited by bandrcds of * 
b^rrs. Tut Udy n-tver f vffm »uy to be de> | 
flroyfd OB bcr d^maiB; and we umw Ibem 
^•wboliDi; about m coaacious tecurity, ouly 
•e|»«r«'efi from us by atuuk fence. Somegased 
at ui A^ we pM.>e(l, while others pursued their 
•purta or avocatianty viiited their ueighbourt, 
or cti^'ted in parties of half a dozen, wilk 
those they ine\ And did not honour ns wi(h a 
look. How I should rejoice to afford protec* 
tion to suck persecuted, such innocent ani- 
mais! Like the poet Ck>w per, to become ac- 
qaatnted with thenk 

This day*s journey passed off happily, like 
all the preceding. Th9 next, when we ifkre 
within ten miles of home, as we were tra- 
?elliof 9^itng the side of a munntaiD, we saw 
Charles Oakwood^s horses set off at a great 
rate, add hi mself vainly endeaTouriag to stop 
them. There was no fence on the falling side, 
aad they had only to go one step too near the 
edge, to plunge their master and Margaret 
down the precipice. What were onr feelings! 
We durst not follow, lest the noise of the 
parsttit should^ angmeot the speed of the 
horses. M illicbnmp had just presence of 
miadfenongh to give his reins to Barbara, and 
beckon % senrnnt to her assistance, when he 
jamped out of the gig, and ran after them |Wiih 
theswiftnesa of an arrow. 

We saw the borses on the brink of the pre- 
cipice ; when, providentially, tlie wheel went 
ever a large atone^ and the violence of the 
shack threw Charles and Margaret out on the 
other side. No longer in fear of doing mis- 
chief, we haatened to the spot, and found Mar- 
garet aenaeleaa in the arms of Millichamp, 
and Charlea lying on the ground. The horses 
were going on, dashing the curricle to pieces. 
We thanked God we saw no blood. Charles 
loan recovered, being only stunned by the 
h\\. Margaret did not ; and Millichamp, 
who would not suffer any body to share hia 
burthen, carried her to a house in the valley 
below. My brother dispatched a servant to 
the nearest town fur a surgeon, and we all 
attended her. 

Tlie mistress of the house, in whom I re- 
cognised an old acquaintance, had seen the 
accident, and met ns at the door. She con- 



ducted us into a parlonr, where Millichamp 
placed Margaret on a sofa, and sat down by 
her, holding her hand, with all hia anxiety 
painted in his face. Barbara seemed bursting 
with vexation. Margaret opened her eyes, 
cast a vacant look around her, and closed 
them again. We obliged her to swallow n 
little cold water, which she did, without 
speaking. It revived her, and as soon as a 
bed cuuld be prepared, the was carried up 
stairs, and put into it. 

We waited the arrival of the surgeon with 
an anxiety which lasted two hours. At the 
end of that time he came, and having ex- 
amined his patient, assured us all was well. 
£xtemaily she had received no other hurt 
than a few bruises ; but be thonght it proper 
tu bleed her, and keep her qniet for two or 
three days. Millichamp waited for the tidings 
with agony, and received them with silent 
thankfulness. Charles had appeared truly 
sorry for the accident, and more on Marga- 
ret^s account than his own. He now partici- 
pated in our satisfsctlou . Even Satterthwaite 
rejoiced, and plainly evinced he did not wish 
to get rid of the mean wife at the expence of 
her having a broken neck. Barbara alone waa 
discontented. 1 thooght she looked malig* 
nant, and waa now convinced she had seriona 
designs upon Millichamp, which the undis- 
guised interest he took in Margarets wel* 
fare most completely frustrate ? 

My brother undertook to inform John and 
Mrs. Freeman of the accident which had hap- 
pened to their daughter; and Millichamp 
begged permission to ride over in the morning 
to inquire after her.— <' Barbara,** said I, 
** will you go with the gentlemen to Oakwood, 
or remain here with me.** 

^* I shall go to Oakwood, ma*am,*^ replied 
she ; ^ I think one of the family is enough to 
attend upon Margaret Freeman. I fear she 
will injure Millichamp with his uncle.** 

The next morning Margaret was sufficiently 
recovered to come down to breakfast. Her 
father had walked from Oakwood, apd was 
waiting to aee her; Millichamp arrived 
soon after, bringing the mother in the gig, 
and they all spent the day with us. We gare 
Margaret another night*s repose, and on the 
evening of the following day my brother sent 
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the chariot for ut, and we took lea?e of the 
kotpitable Mrs. Spencer, with many Ihaoki. 

1 found Mrs. Spencer ttaodiog on the 
higheit pinnacle of hnman happiness, hleased 
with an indulgent husband, and surrounded 
with a family of grown up tons and daughters. 
I had much pleasure in renewing my ac- 
quaintance with her, and recalling to mind 
the amusements and ereuts of our youth. Her 
father was Ticar of our neighbouring little 
market town j her mother, sister of Sir Hugh 
Colwyn, a baronet of the true irrascible Welch 
breed; and she, with her cousin, MissColwyn, 
who was younger than ouMeUes, had fre- 
quently been at OAkwood-house for a month 
together before I left it. 

Very different had been the lot of poor Miss 
Colwyn from that of her cousin. 1 had met 
with her accidentally at Bath, nine years ago, 
. and renewed our former intimacy. I found 
her married, but without a family. Her hus- 
band^ Mr. LeweUyn, a youager brother of 
profligate character, was repaying her sincere 
attachment to him with neglect, and* some- 
times with insolence. Hit attachment had 
been to the C<^yn estate, which, after a long 
Chancery suit, had been divided between her 
and her sister, 4he only children of their late 
father. 1 inquired after this lady. Mrs. 
Spencer told mt she now resides with her 
husband, in South Wales, in a house little 
inferior to the family mansion, standing on 
that part of the estate allotted to her ; and 
that her mother, who is still living in the 
inansion, is her neighbour, and has £800 a 
year allowed her out of the whole. 

Mrs. Lenrellyn is extremefy miserable ; she 
not only endures the pangs of alighted love, 
but jealousy, too surely founded, operating on 
a violent disposition, little accustomed to con- 
troul, throws her into paroxysms approaching 
madness ; and, in these, her husband has 
•o far forgotten himself as to heat her. She 
has jumped out of bed to avoid his blows. 

Such are the extremes of wedlock ! If 
middle stales are best, as wise men have 
agreed, I may be thankful for the single one. 

Mrs. Lewellyn was brought up in a sad 
school for a wife. Her father took delight in 
putting her into a passion, for the sake of the 
amusement her anger afforded hln%. What a 



monster! to find pleasure in exciting fary in 
the breast of a fellow-creature, and that crea- 
ture his own child ! He often tried the expe- 
', rimeut on his own wife, but she was more 
than a match for him at his own weapons, 
and never suffered herself to he put out of 
temper. 

I Mrs. Spencer has frequently been at table 
with Sir Hugh and Lady Colwyn, and heard 
her say the moat provoking things imaginable 
to him, with the greatess coolness, till he 
I could bear it no longer, and has snatched^op 
' a tankard, or whatever stood next him, aad 
flung it at her head. She never moved a bair*s 
breadth to avoid it, but, having received tke 
bidw, she has taken out her pocket haadker- 
; chief with great composure, and applied it to 
! her face, streaming with blood. She would re- 
main at Uble during the repaat, without oMk- 
ing him any reproach, or deigning to take the 
smallest notice of what had happened ; aad 
would say, *< Sir Hugh, shall 1 acnd you a little 
more of this fowl >**or whatever dish stood bo> 
fore her. When the cloth was drawn, ahe would 
retire; and when ahe entered the family apart- 
ment again, shewed no remembrance of the 
injury she had sustained, by her words; thoagh 
Mrs. Spencer still saw malice in her heart, 
and says, she only waited another opportunity 
to provoke the same treatment. 

She is still a fine woman, though her face is * 
coveied with scars from the repeated wounds 
she has received. 

Though Sir Hugh Colwyn took the liberty 
of behaving ill to bia iKdy himself, it wu a 
privi!ege he would never grant to any other 
peraon. Mrs. Spencer was once at their 
house at Christmas, which was then a season 
of great festivity in Wales. Lady Colwyn vss 
confined to her chamber with a rheomatie 
fever. The gucsta arrived. The eating, drink- 
ing, harping, and dancing went ou just the 
same as if she had been at the head of thea. 
But he insisted upon his daughters vbitiaf 
their mother once every day; and never 
failed to inquire if they had performed that 
duty. 

It happened one evening, when he met then 
in her apartment, that be took occasion to 
blame her for something he did not likCi aid 
told her it was very wrong. 
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<* Very wrong, iodeed, Sir/* cried Mitt 
Blleoy the youogett daughter. 

** You think to, do you?^* dcmaaded he. 

** Certainly I do/* the replied. 

« Why then, I most tell you. Mitt Ellen,** 
■aid he, " if I find fault with my wife, you 
■hall not find fault with your mother.*' And 
without further ceremony he dro?e her to the 
top of the atairt, and fairly kicked her to the 
bottom. The ttairs came into a large hall, 
now filled with company, and the young lady 
came rolling down among them, to their great 
matonisbment and her own ditmay. She came 
off for a few bruises ; hut her dancing wat 
■polled for that night. 

During the law tuit, Lady Colwyn had only 
a tmall annuity granted by the Lord ChaD- 
cellor, out of the ettate; and though she 
allowed herself but two domestics, a man and 
a woman, ahe wat obliged to contract debts 
■he could not pay, and lived In perpetual fear 
of her creditort. Now her income it ample, 
her ettablisbment is the same. Her servants 
bave married, and when they want the honse 
to themselves, they pretend to see a dun at 
the gate; their lady ordera herself to be put 
to bed immediately, and lies quietly the whole 
day, without giving them any disturbance. 



At some times Mary it a great favourite; a^ 
others she will revile and curse her in the most 
unlimited manner, and with the greatest to- 
lemoity. In either cate the teldom forgeta 
her dignity. She hat high notions of her own 
consequence ; though she has ceased to pos- 
sess or conemand any thing. ' Her servanta 
would, doubllesa, tskethe management of her 
pecuniary aff«irt, if her son-in-law were not so 
near. As it is, he kindly takes care of her 
whole revenue, aad her ladyship lives upon 
lest than half. Mrs. Spencer mimicked her 
lofty manner and dignified tone of voice ; and 
while I heard her quick transitions from good 
sense and good breeding to the grossest curt- 
ing and swearing, I listened with astonish- 
ment and shook with laughter. 

I give you thete anecdotes on the authority 
of Mrs. Spencer; but 1 dare answer for their 
truth myself. Betidet my knowledge of her 
veracity, they carry internal evidence of their 
reality in their extravagance. It it toch, that 
the mott eccentric geniut could not have in- 
vented them. If the Colwyn family were not 
exceptiont to the rest of the Welcb gentry, 
yon would pronounce them far behind the 
Eaglithin civilization. 

{To be continued.) 



ANECDOTE OF HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 



Henrt IV. of France, it is well known, 
wat not left famed in the field of love than in 
that of glory ; amongst the variety of ladies 
who, by turns, reduced the conqueror to a 
captive, the fair Gabrielle Destrees held the 
highest place in his heart ; and it was in one 
of his nightly excunions from his camp at 
Ivry, to visit this beloved object, that the ad- 
venture we are about to relate took place. 

Henry left his camp in the disguise of a 
peasant, and for some time pursued his way 
with all a lover*s ardour; but whether his head 
was too full of his mittress, or whetber he was 
not perfectly acquainted with the road, we 
cannot decide; all we know it, that he lost his 
way, and after wandering about for aereral 
bonrt| the panpof buoger began to tiipcrtede 



those of love ; and perceiving at tome dis- 
tance a light glimmering in a cottage, be 
hastened to it for the purpose of getting some 
refresbment. 

Near the fire aat the roaster of the cottage, 
whose exterior, rude, bsrsh, and uoprepoa- 
sessing, gave the wearied traveller little to 
hope from his hospitality. Henry, however, 
accosted bim, and saying that lie had misted 
hit way, requetted a thelter for the night. 

*' 1 don*t know whether 1 ought to give you 
one,** muttered the peaaant, eyeing him at tbe 
tame time with a look of tuspicion; ** thete are 
very troubleaome timet, and 1 don*t think it 
prudent to admit a stranger into my houte.** 

** Nay, but butbaad,** cried hia dame, *' thii 
young man icemt very barmleat, i 
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** HtrmlcM indeed,*" rep'ied the furly hat- 
bind ; " mnd bow do yon know Ibat?** 

" She it perfectly right, however,** erled 
Henry ; <* I assure you that you have nothing 
to apprehend from me.** 

«< Why,'* said the peasant, ** it wouM to he 
sure be strange if yiro did not speak well of 
yourself; hot I think I see a storm eoming#n, 
and so at all ereuts you may stay.*' 

Ilenry, thanking bis host for this uofracions 
permission, advanced to the Are, and taking a 
seat, was about to place himself in it, but the 
pcbsant rudely pulled it from him. 

«• By the mass,'* cried he, *« thou art a pretty 
fellow, to seat thyself at my fireside without 
my leave : what, dost thou not know the re- 
spect which is doe to the oiaster of the bouse ?"* 

** I bad forgatten it, I confess,** replied the 
monarch, who in spite of himself could not 
refrain from a smile; <* but I trust you will 
not be hospitable by balvea, but allow me to 
rest, and give me some supper, for in truth 1 
am very boagry.** 

*< Thou sbouldst have, been a conrtier, I 
think,** cried the peasant ; << for tboo hast snf- 
ficient assorsnce to ask for any thing ; pati- 
ence, however, my good friend, it is not my 
supper time yet, and I would not alter my 
hour for his majesty.** 

While be spoke a very pretty girl came from 
an inner room, and making a bashful obeisance, 
to the stranger, seated herself by the hostess. 
The King, ever an admirer of beauty, gazed 
npon the fair Nina (which was her name) with 
ndmiratioii. — ** la (his sweet girl your dsogh- 
ter?** asked be. The peasant replied in the 
affirmative, and Ilenry could not refrain from 
praising her beauty and wishing her a good 
bttsband. 

^ She is an obstinate fool,** replied her fa- 
ther ; ** or else I should have seen her well 
'married before this time ; but she most fall in 
love forsooth, and with one as poor as herself 
loo, like a disobedient baggage as she is.** 

«• My dear father,** cried Nina in an imply- 
ing tone. 

" Don't dear roe,** »aid the surly peasant. 
<( Iwill be judged by the stranger here, wbttber 
thou art not ttie greatest fool in the world. 
You mu^t know,** cantinued he, ** that Nina 
lias bccA- ofmd tbe band af one of the first 



men in the adjoining village, one who possetsei 
property eiiongh to maintain bcr libe a Uij^ 
and yet aba baa rejected him, far the sake oft 
^K^f 9 f^ you know >ery well,** eontiaac^ 
he, tnmmg spitefully to hb daogbtcr, ** tkst 
Lonis Decoacy is aotbiag aMse.** 

** Well, bnt husband,** iatermptad the wife, 
yoa should aot be too barab with Niaa: rc^ 
collect, that ahnoat l^om tiie time of her 
birth, Loais aad she were never acparatcd till 
yon forbade her aeeiag kim^ after his iaUier 
became so unfortnnate; "be would aot havs 
been a brggar, bad not that wicked Antoiae 
seined bia father's property so unjustly, when 
Nina refused him her baad.** 

** Hey.day !** said the peasaat ; « what, doyoa 
too, take the part of this disobedient wretch 4 
be silent 1 charge you» or I shall think yaa u 
bad as her.** 

It was evident that the peasant was master 
in his own boose, for his wife naadeno reply, 
and the sweet features of Nina, which duriag 
lier mother*s spc'ecb bad brightened a litllsi 
resamed their pensive cast. 

*^ Thou sbalt not long wear the look of 
sorrow,** thought the benevolent Henry, as be 
gased upon the interesting f irl, whose future 
felicity with her beloved Louis, he Intemslly 
determined should be bis future care.— ** Yon 
must not be too rash with your daughter,** 
said be to the peasant ; ** she is a charming 
girl, and if her mind equals her lorm, she is 
worthy of a monarch ?** 

** Why, in truth,** answered the peasant, 
<* I should be sorry if our Henry was to see 
her.** 
«< And whercibre?** asked theKin|f. 
*« Wherefore,** repeated the peasaat j ** why, 
where have you lived, not to knaw that the 
King is a devil of a fellow amoofst the wo- 
men?" 

<* He is thea a very bad man,** replied the 
Monarch, who wisibed to hear bin own charao* 
ter from the mouth of his surly host. 

<* A bad msn,** cried be, aagrily, ** aad who 
told you tbst onr Henry was a l»ad a^a ? 
What, our good King, the Csthcr %( his 
people, to be abused uadar ay roof, aad by 
suck a oneas you ; I believa .ikat yaa are of 
tke League, aad if I waasuraoCfttiyoashaald 
aot stap here a BMNBtat kPHgaiL** 
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« Yoa tre mbUken,'* said tbe King, ''so 
far from being of the League, there is oot a man 
in France, who is a^orc hearty well wisher to 
Henry than myself, but yet I am sensible that 
he hsa a great many faults, an.1 you must 
milow it.'* 

** 1 shall not allow any such thing; 1 tell 
thee .that he is the father of his people.'^ 

** But his fondness for women,** resumed the 
monarch, <* there yon must own blm highly 
reprehensible.** ^ 

** Abc^ why so,** cried the peasant, " the 
women are as food of him as he is of them ; 
mod if his nights are given to his mistresses, 
bis dayk arc spent in providing for the welfare 
of his people, wham he loves with all bis heart, 
and for whom be daily exposes himself to 
danger and hardship ; God bless biro, and pre- 
serve him from his enemies; by the mass, if! 
bad them in my power, I would shoot every 
one of them as readily as I would so many 
wolves.** 

The affectionate heart of the monarch glow- 
cd with pleasure at this rude, but sincere 
tribute to hir worth. Supper was by this 
time ready, aid Henry wanted no iutreaty to 
induce him to partake, with an excellent 
appetite, of the homely meal, to which he sat 
down with the family. While they were at 
table, a young peasant entered the cottage, at 
the sight of whom, the host started from hb 
seat :— ** What brings yon here ?** denunded he, 
•ogrily. 

« To see my Nina for the last time,** said 
- the peasant in a voice of agitation -/* to-morrow 
I ^uit my native village never, 1 hope, to re- 
turn to it.** 

Ah, what became of the tender Nina at 
hearing these words from the lips of her lov<er; 
forgetful of the presence of her father, she 
started up, and would have flswo to the em- 
brace of her dear Louis, but her strength for- 
sook her, and she snnk motionless into the 
arms of her mother. 

** And will you,** cried Louis, throwing him- 
self at the feet of the peasant, ** will you break 
the heart of your daughter by sundering us 
for ever ? will yon devote me also to destruc- 
tion ? for if I quit my Nina I shall seek death 
In battle.** 

jr#. XXXIII. V0I. r^N. A 



** I care not where you sttk it,^ returned 
the inexorable father ; ** leave my house . this 
moment.** 

** Ob, no, ia pity, my father,** cried Nina, 
who recovered her senses jnst aa^he ottered the 
last words, and springing towards him, threw 
herself beside her lover at his feet. Henry bad 
beheld beauty glowing in all the pride of youth 
and vivacity, but never had he been so touched, 
so interested as at this moment ; Nina*« fine 
dark eyes were fixed upon her father with a 
look of intreaty whicb might have softened 
the heart even of a aavage, while the palenesi 
which despair spread over her beautiful fea- 
tures, gave additional interest to one of the 
lovelicHt countenances in the world. 

The sight of bis daughter's distress evidently 
softened the rough old pian.— ^' What can I 
do?** cried he, after a pause ; ** yon know, Lonis, 
you are not in a situation to marry — 00, no, I 
cannot consent.'** 

** Yes, you will," said Henry, with vivacity. 
*< I will provide for your daughter and her 
husband.** 

<< Yon will provide l** cried the peassnt, in 
an incredulous tone; '* my good friend yon 
have cerUiuly lost your senses; go, Louis,** 
pursued he, *' I cannot consent, and yon must 
give np all thoughts of Nina.** 

Before the King could interpose, the bom 
was sonnded, and in a moment tome of hu 
Majesty's attendants enUred the cottage. He 
had been missed from the camp, and hia 
faithful followers, terrified at the danger whicb 
he incurreJ in wandering alone through s 
country, where fanaticism had raised bim 
so many enemies, had sent a large party 
in search of him ; these dispersing, took dif- 
fcrent routes, %nd on entering the cottage, 
their exclamation of *< Thank Heaven ! your 
Majesty is safe,** struck the peasant and his 
family with astonishment. 

The old man advancing, threw himself at 
the feet of the King. ** 1 crave pardon, Sire," 
cried he. 

« What," answered Henry, affably, << for 
having spoken well of me?" . 

** No, Sire, but for the rudeness with whicb 
1 treated you while 1 waa in ignorance.** 
I ** My friend,** interrupted the nonarcb, << I 
' PP '/ 
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luive nothing to pardon, but I bftye somethrMg 
lo request. Will jfou gifc me the disposal of 
your daaghtet*tf band >** 

The pcatattl, with juy tpaikling in hit eyes, 
presented it to him i aod the King, putting it 
in(o ^hat of Louis,—** Receive from me,** said 
he, ** a gift whieh I am sure you will talue as 
yoa ought ; your future fortune shall be my 
care." 

No language can do justice to the feelings 
of the loversy and never, perhaps, bad the 



benevolent heart of Henry felt a gratification 
so exquisite aod so pore as when the lovely 
Nina bathed his hand with her tears^ While 
the rough old man, whose jby almost ei|aalled 
his daugbtei^ murmured to himself *.— * By 
the mass, it was fortunate that I did not tara 
our good Henry out *,** and then advancing to 
the King be added, — *• Your Msjf^sty has 
proved that { told you truth, when I called 
yon the father of your people.** 



HANNIBAL FERACUTI, PRINCE Ofr SABIONETTA. 



(Concluded from Page 255.) 



Approaching the Prince with respectful 
tenderness, he isked his consent to the mar- 
riage of his dsughter with Gberardinl. Han- 
nibal dld^not hesitate to accord it 3 he even 
thought he might make thd offer to Adolfo of 
augmenting the marriage portion of the beau- 
tiful Stefan in% bat Rioaldi refused it— <<A 
wifh,'* said he, " should bring no other dowry 
ito her basband than gentleness and virtue; 
hnd riches are hut too apt to destroy in a 
female heart the only qualities which consti. 
tute the happiness of their hushands.** 

However, the infamoos Des Roehers had not 
beheld without jealoosy the marks of esteem 
With which the Prince had distinguished the 
valiant Rlnaldi, and he determined on his 
rain* Des Roehers, bom in France, of ob- 
•mre parents, united to the most relaxed prin- 
ciples ttie most corrupt morals: a single 
glance was sufficient to enable him to see and 
Co take hold of the weak side of the most artful 
^aracter«. The ardent nature of the Prince 
did not escape bis penetrating eye, ^nud^be 
judged that to second the unbridled desires of 
Hannibal' was the sureat road to that tWtune 
^and honour he was iinbitious to obtain : he 
bfgao by rendering 4iimself agreeable, and 
ftnisbed by making himself useful. His atro- 
cious mind easily familiarized with crime, bv 
joyfully committed it, as it was adTantageous 
to his views and to the ftccompltshment of his 
Princess wishes. 

Des Roehers had spread terror through 



Sabionetta, and there was not a family in the 
duchy who did not weep for a daughter or a 
ulster sedoctd or violated by the satellites or 
artifices of the Prince, who wasbeconethe 
execration of his subjects. Adolfo alone re- 
strained the hatred of the public; he was dear 
to the soldiery, who cheerfully obeyed hiii, 
were ever submissive, and kept the people' 
under subordination. Alas ! Adolfo was fsf 
from foreseeing the abyss which his cowardit ( 
opponent was opening for him. He setoff 
for Ripafratta, carrying with him the satisfac- 
tion of having seen that time had not effaced 
from the heart of Hannibal the remembrance 
of his services, and enjoying the pleasure of 
announcing to his daughter that the husband 
Whom her inclination and her dnty bad chosen 
was igreeable to the Prince. 

The gentle Stefanina awaited the return of 
her father with all the impatience of love sod 
the anxiety of fear. Her lover, no Fess agitated 
than herself, snffered his imagination to 
lengthen out the time which yet separated 
them and delayed bis happiness, when Rioaldi 
arrived^ He asked for his future son-in-law, 
who had passed over into Casale during the 
absence of Adolfo ; and Gherardini arriving in- 
stantly on the orders of Rinaldi, learned from 
his own lips that the morrow Was the day fixed 
fbr his onion with the lovely Stefknina. The 
day Was passed in preparaHotts fbr their jour- 
ney ; for Rinaldi had told them that immedi- 
ately after the cei^mony they would motint 
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their bortet and repair to Sabioi^ettii, where 
the Prisre h«d requested they thuuld keep 
Cb«ir wedding. 

Althoifgh Stefaoiom did oot amrmar, it was 
Aot without regret th«t she heard th^ com- 
■sand to quit her present way of life, and en- 
counter the bustle of the world in that mo- 
■lent when her happiness could be found only 
in retitement and in tlie sole society of an 
adored huiband, who woutd have taught her 
to enjoy every heartfelt delight by his own 
aentiments and feelings. This was the first 
time that Stefanina failed to perforss with 
pleasure the commands of Ler father; her 
loirs flowed in spite of all ber efibrts, and in 
apite of all ihe happiness she promised herself 
iu her union with Gberardiniyhh''experieDCf'd 
only melanc'uly sen»at.ons ia her inmost 
aool. Ofieii slie would wish ber marriage tu 
be delayed, in . rder to put off tbe instant when 
the nuifortuney which her imagination hud 
assured her were about to overwhelm ber lis 
ahe quitted the altsr which should witness 
iiervows. Nighlcame; Ghcrardini reraa.nert, 
for the fir»t time, at the Casile uf Hipafratta, 
and retiring to the apartment which hiid been 
destined far him, he gave himself up to the 
pleasure of thinking on tbofte juys which the 
morrow would give to bim ; his heart antici- 
pated them, and such was the enchanting 
image which his imagination gave to the fu. 
ture, that he thought the delicious raorocuU 
of certainty too tardy in their arrival. Alas! 
poor Sl< fauiaa was far from experiencing such 
delight ; her terrified spirit seemed to see only 
disasters; she trembled far ber father, her hns- 
haod, and herself, while dat|c forebodings tor- 
mented her incessantly. It stcmed as if some 
infernal power, je^loui of the happiness which 
ahe was about to enjoy, coujured up phantoms 
to destroy the peace of so pure a spirit; or 
father it seemed as if Heaven, who formed 
woman of a clay more pore than that . from 
which it created man, had given them also aM 
higher degree of feeling to render them able 
to receive that prophetic inspiration wit)) 
which th<y are sometimes animated : wbatevei 
it might be, Stefanina saw tbe rooruiug break 
only with terror; she shuddered as the sound 
•f the bell called her to the chapel; love, 



however, dissipated her fears, aodmade her 
hasten her steps to the apartment of her f». 
ther. She found him animated with joy at 
the idea of the happiness he was about tf 
procure for his daughter ; he embraced her 
with tenderness, and said to her,-**' Stefanina, 
thou wilt pass from the arms of a lerdcr psreot 
into those of a ^ond h\jsband; remember thatv 
> I give up to him all my rights ; nevt r tak? 
advantage of his tenderness, if you wish never 
to feel the weight of his authority; your bus- 
baud has every qualification to cpnstitute the 
bapp'ness of a virtuous woman; but he ha^ 
also that strength of mind which will reader 
I him master over his afl'ectiorts when it is hia 
I duty to sacrifice them to what is just and 
j I ii^bt, beware of failing in your duties towarda 
^ him ; your husbsud otherwise will become 
your lyinnt, ard y«-u wiU find fio longer a 
support in your father.*^ 

Never before had so mnch severity hern 
knowB in the counsels of Rinaidi to his daugh- 
ler ; nor f ver bad be^pght more by his car- 
resses to make her forget whatever might have 
been too harsh in his expressions. $ cfmina, 
comforted by the tesi monies of afiTection 
which her father lavished on her, suflTered her 
Iteart to pour forth the torrent of tenderucsa 
with which it was overwhelmed, and forgetting 
all the anxieties of the past night, its phan- 
toms and the terrors of early dawn, slie 5aw 
only happiness in view, and she followed her 
father to the altar, where the impatient Ghe- 
rardini awaited her. Stefanina looked like the 
just opening rose, while Gherariini was like the 
sun when, issuing from Ihe gates of the easf^ 
Se sheds light and life on tbe whole creation. 
At the awful sound of tbe sacred viwa which 
ihe minister of God pronounced to bless ihetr 
union, the tender bri'le heaved a gentle sigh 
which pddcd to their extatic charm, as she pro- 
mised to ive only for htr faithful Gherardini, 
who, intoxicated with tbe roost t'eligbtful aen- 
timent, led her from the chapel to tbe door 
where tMeir horses awaited them, and from 
whence they departed, accompanied by Ri- 
naldi and some esquires. 

The atrocious Des Rv>ehers was the cavse 
of this journey. He had found meant to per- 
suade Ihe Prince that ta cclabrata the wed? 
Ppa 
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diog in the palace of SubiooeUa woutd give it 
more popularity than elsewhere ; besides be 
could not better hsnour the man who had 
taught his father arms, than in taking upon 
himself to make the fortune of hit family 
But these motives which he had placed before 
the eyes of lloonibal, were not those winch 
had determined him to draw Rinali^i, Stefa- 
nina, and her husband to Sabionetta: the 
monster proposed to the Prince to carry off 
the bride of the valiant tiberardini, and it was 
with this intention ^hat he had engaged to 
invite the new married pair to his Court. Des 
Roehers was aware that Rinaldi did not know 
he had enemies in his neighbourhood, and he 
began his journey without any precaution, 
because he bid no snspicioo, and Gherardini 
would ensure the safety of his father-in-law,' 
and follow his example of aecurity; conse- 
qoently a few ruffians which Des Roehers had 
ftlwaya in pay, would be sufficient to render 
him mastrr of Stefaniaa, after having killed 
Rinaldi and Gherardi, apd put their suite to 
flixbt. 

Between Sabionetta and Ripafratta there was 
a little tliick and lonely wood, and it was there 
Dts Rcehcrs posted himself with his troop. 
Rinaldi soon mtalt lii^ appearance, when Des 
Roehers, who was completely arm^d, let down- 
bis vizor, and followed by his men, rushed 
frora bis ambuscade, and couching his lante, 
datted on Rinaldi, who adroitly parrying the 
lance, let fail a terrible blow with his sword 
ou the helmet of the murderer ^ I^iualdi was 
about to repeat the blow, and gain a triumph 
perhaps, although in bis ordinary habits, 
againat a man completely armed, when a ball 
fram an arquebuse struck his horse, and he 
fell dead over hia rider. While the hardy 
Adolfo, stunned by his fall, lay extended on 
the ground, Dea Roehers flew to ^tefanina, 
and lifting her fron her palfrey and seating 
her before him upon the horse he rode, set ofl 
on full gallop, leaving to his satellitea the 
care of getting rid of Rinaldi and Gherardini. 
But Gherardiui waa no such easy prey ; by the 
help of the two esquires he faced the assail* 
ants, and two anoangst them were already 
desperately wounded, when the intrepid Gbe- 
rai4ini received a sabre wound in bis left arm, 



and at the same time a atrcke on the he«d 
which caused him to fall senseless between the 
hornets feet At tbis tight the esqutres, aU 
rea<^y wounded, fled from the field of battle, 
and the bandits, content with their victory, 
retired for fear that the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages m^ght run to the place 
at the noise of the combat, and g'.ve informa- 
tion of the authors of this crime, and for which t 
all Lombardy would cry aloud for vengeance. 

However, Dea Roehers had caused hia prey 
to be abut up in the castle at the gatea of 
Sobionetta, which contained a woman as cor- 
rupt as himself, and with whom he had long 
mniDtaine d a criminal correspondence. Donna 
Bianca, for it was to her care that Des Roehers 
h«d confided the virtuou* Stefantna, sought at 
first to as«ure her of her safety, and to inspirt 
her with confidence ; but the daughter of Ri* 
naldi seemed as if annihilated with sorrow, aH 
her senses appeared frozen ; she shed natear^, 
and Donna Bianca judging that the idea of \ 

her mitfortunes had left too deep an impres- 
aton on her mind for any thing to diminish 
its agony, ceased to speak to her, and ordered 
her to be left flone in her chamber, which 
waa now her prison. 

While things were in tliis train at the castle 
of Donna Bianca, the valiant Rinaldi recovered 
from his swoon, disengaged his left leg which 
remained under his 'wounded hors**, and 
snatching up his sword; sought to avenge hia 
fall by the death of some of his enemiea; 
hut the brave old man saw himself only sur- 
rounded by dead corpses; the two Esquires 
had perished in fighting in his defence, St^- 
fanina had disappeared, and her husband lay 
weltering in his blood, proving to the eyca of 
Rinaldi that he had only abandoned his bride 
with life. However, au unaccountable emotion 
caused him to inspect the wounds of his son- 
in-law; he found him wounded only in the 
arm, and he attributed to that ouly the ap- 
pearance of death which spread itself over the 
person of Gherardini, and also from the loss of 
bluod. He bound up the wound, and heard a 
gentle groan; this g<ive hopes tp the brave 
mau ; a neighbouring brook oflered Its pure 
waters, and he bathed the face and temples 
of his tinfortnnate ion, who coming to himteU^ 
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tovght only, m he opened bis eyes, his lovely 
bride. Atas ! they had torn her from his 
tight; but the hope of recoTering her or of 
■▼engieg her, on him who had dragged her 
away, ga?e kim hopts and atrength enough 
to riae and desire to quit the place dyed with 
his blood, and wntered by the uars of bis 
Stefanina, when he saw one of the banditti 
whom he had felled to the earth, making 
efforts to riie. Gberardioi went up to him, and 
presenting the point of his sword, threatened to 
k\\\ him, if he refused to declare who was the 
author of this crime, of which be and his 
comrades had only beta the instruments. This 
nan who had but a breath of life in him, 
snatched off the mask under which he, aa well 
as his comrades bad bid^den their faces, and 
disco? ered to the eyes of the faUier and son a 
froom belonging to Des Roebers. 

Rinaldi immediately felt of what import- 
ance it was to prolong the existence of 
a man from whom he could gain every in 
formation of the fate of his daughter ; and 
putting him under the care of some labourers 
that the noise of fire-arms bad drawn to the 
wood, he ordered them to transport him to 
their dwelling,- and to bring horses for his 
son-in-law and for himself. 

Although one of Gherardinrs esquires bad 
opposeil bis sword against the blow of the 
sabre which had overthrown bis master, it had 
not dirainiahcd ita Violence enovgh to prevent 
a contusion taking place, or prevented his ex- 
peiiencing the most insupportable agonies; 
happily the flow of blood and congealed 
blood, issuing from the orifice, rendering by 
only the necessary space safety to the com- 
pressed brain, gave the requisite play to 
the organs; so that when the koraea arrived, 
Gherardini felt iufficient atrength to be led to 
the ntxt village. 

He was no sooner arrived with Rinaldi, 
than he l>egan to interrogate the wounded 
^room ; and this man finding his end drawing 
near, declared that himself and bis com- 
panions had received an order to kill Rinaldi 
and Gherardini, and to carry off Stefanina, to 
conduct her as privately aa possible to the 
Caotle of Dunnu Bianca. 

At the name of Bianca, Rinaldi felt joy re 
liewed in his bosom, and immediately he conu 



municated his ideas to Gberardioi :— *' It is 
not then,** said he, ^ to satisfy the impure de- 
sire of Des Roebers, that he has carried off 
my child ; it is his hatred \owards me and thee» 
that nerved the same arm to precipitate us to 
the toipb that would diahoouur and outrage 
my daughter; but he has not yet consummated 
the outrage which he menaced ; the coward 
would debase thy wife, he shall notenj'ty this 
humiliation; let us prevent him, and wash 
away by his blood the stain which is prepared 
for us. Let us s(>eed forward* ; Des Roehera 
shall periah l>eneath our feet ; come, Gherardi- 
ni, a great mind can never be weakened by the 
loas of blood ; virtue upholds him, and gives 
to the body that force which heretofore was 
wanting.** 

Gherardini did tfot want this excitement ; 
love, honour, vengeance, by turns burned in 
bis bosom ; and he armed himself with that 
coat of mail under bis habit whjcb the an* 
dent esquire cf Rinaldi, who 'inhabited the 
village, had offered to accompany his master 
in. Adolfo knew well his valour and fidelity, 
be was oveijoyed to associate with him in this 
enterprise, and received fr m his hand^acoat 
of mail equal to that which Gherardini had re« 
ceived from his host. 

Tliey waited the morrow with impatience ; 
the wikhed-fsr moment at length arrived, and 
they all tHree, mounted on vi^orou^ steeds, 
flew towards the Castle uf Donua Bianca ; the 
draw bridges were thrown down, they passed 
over, and the centinel, wim saw them ap- 
proach with no other srms but their swords, 
did not stop them, and they were already in 
the apartments of the Castle before its mis- 
tress could be warned of their arrival ; they 
were about to penetrate into every apartment, 
when Donna Bianca presented herself before 
ihem. 

Accustomed to dissnnulation, she asked 
them with a firm tone of voice, ** what brought 
them thither?** 

Rinaldi then assuming the ascendancy 
which virtue gave him over hardened vice, 
said :— " Madsm, justice and our rights have 
caused u^ to set aside the laws of politeness; 
you have in your Csstle nay only daughter, 
whom a cowardly villain has treacherously 
carried off from the arny of her hasband.--* 
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Yott mutt know tlii^ villain, 1 denounce him 
to yon; you should blush to unite in hi* 
critoes; diminish the magnitude of them by 
restoring to me my daughter, or tremble : -I am 
ready to prove you as guilty as him, whose 
crimes you will endeavour in vain to deny." 

Donna Bianca was moved for the first time 
in her life ; she was not mistress of the emo- 
tions with which her bosom was agitated j 
fear had conquered her effrontery, but the 
•rriral of Des Roeher^ soon restored it to her. 

Des Roehers at first' ex pressed his astonish- 
■tent at seeing a kind of altercation amongst 
the parties, and affecting himt^elf an air ff 
•erenily, he said to Rinaldi, <* that next to the 
liappinesa of having »u< coured the beautiful 
Stcfanina, he c^uld u>t experience greater 
than to rective RiHaldi and his sonin law in 
a place where he bad in his power to evince to 
Ihem all the esteem he felt ; passj** added he, 
** into the next apartment, and you shall hear 
from the lips of your daughter the account of 
her deliverance." 

Stefanina, however, had recovered the use 
of her senses, only benumbed by the crowd of 
■entations which agitated her heart ; she be. 
held beside her a well made man, glittering 
with gold and jewels, who addressed her in the 
most kind and affecting manner : she knew 
bim not, and answered only by tears to all 
that the most lively interest gave to the ex 
pressioos of the Prince of Sabionetta, fur i* 
was him whom Des Roehers had intro 
dnced to Stefanina, and the hypocrite had 
prepared every thing to make himself appear 
innocent of the carrying off Stefanina; he had 
ordered four of his people to hold themselves 
armed, with their vizors down, on the high 
road, to attack the travellers when they should 
appear with Slefanina, carry her off, and bring 
her to ^he Castle, where he followed them, 
and shewed himself, after having changed his 
helmet and coat of mail, amongst the number 
of Stefanina* i« deliverers. By this stratagem, 
he pietended immediately to the Prince, that 
he had rescued the daughter of R^naldi, and he 
reckoned upon that love wiih which she could 
not fail to inspire Hann|bal, to be recompenced 
even for the murder of Rinaldi, if its author 
ahould ever be discovered. The traitor was 
so^ure of the bucoOb of his plans, that the 



I sight of Rinaldi and of Gherardini, whom h« 
thought bad fallen by the hands of his 
|)eople, gave him hat a slight alarm ; he even 
conducted them himself to Stefaaina, and 
while Gherardini was occupied only with her, 
Rinaldi saw only the Prince, whose aspect 
confirmed in the mind of Adolfo all be had 
before suspected of Des Roeher^s designs ; he 
regarded the Prince for an iostant, to seek to 
discover the effect of Stefanina** charms on his 
inflammable heart ; the calm appearance of 
Hannibal dissipated Rinaldi's fears, and he 
said to him :— " Prince, a villain carried off 
my daughter; he destined her for his lawless 
p1ea<.ute8,but thou hast known how to respect 
her virtue; thou hast scorned to defile her 
eapa by impure desires ; thou hast bridled 
thine inclination; lean read thy soul ; it is 
too noble to be corrupted by the vile artifices 
of this foreigner, thou wiH restore Stefanina 
to her father^ and to her husband, while Det 
Rrteherf '' 

Des Roehers would have spoken, m order to 
justify himself, but the Prince prevenud htm» 
and turning to Adulfo, he informed him of 
what Des Roehers had told him coBccroing 
the carrying off, and the deliverance of Ste^ 
fanina. 

Rinaldi wailed impatiently till the Priaca 
had cunclnied; but no sooner had be ceased 
speaking than the furious Adolfo seised on 
Dea Roehers, and threw him on thef^nad; 
then presenting to him the point of his sword» 
he said, in accenta of indignation :-—** In vaia 
thou has sought to disguise the Ituth ; two 
of thy satellitea have fallen beneath the arm of 
the valiant Gherardini ; one of them yet lives, 
he unfolded to ns the infamous plot that thoa 
formed against us.— Tremble I the thunder is 
ready, and it would already have burst over 
thee if such villains were worthy of receiving 
their death from Heaven— it belongs to the 
executioner alone to avenge the unireneof 
such atrocity." 

While Rinaldi was yet speaking. Donna 
Bianca had approached Stefanina, and was 
threatening to plunger her poignard in her 
heart, if life was refused to Des Roehers ; bat 
the faithful squire, attentive te all the motions 
of this fury, gave her so violent a blpw on the 
arm with his gauntlet, that the poignard fell 
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from iKr band ; tbey instantly seized h^r 
persoDy and sbe was soon after confined in a 
monastery. 

Des Roehers, convicted of a thoofland crine^ 
mud an attempt against the family of Rinaldi, 
by tbe deposition tren of those whom be had 
employed, was d^Hvered to the executioner ; 
and the Prince, ashamed of having been so 
long guided by a man who was tbe most 



abject of created beings, begged Rinaldi 
would retorn to Court; be gave the command 
of his troops toGherardiui, whosoon recovered 
of bis wounds ; and tbe beauteous Stefanina, 
escaped from the tempest which had lowered 
over the first days of her marriage, formed the 
supreme happiness of her husl>and*s life, and 
was the admiration of all Lombardy. 



THE NEW SYSTEM OF BOTANY, 

WITH PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF TB^PHILOSOPHT OF FLORA, <&C. ^C'^C. 



The next subject which we shall exaroine 
ii of m very high origin, for the 

WALNUT 

has been callfd by the Romans Juglens^ or 
JociJ glansy tbe acorn of Jupiter. Its Greek 
name, indeed, we know not, and even by Theo- 
pbrastua it baa been supposed to have been 
called merely nux Penica^ for it came from 
Asia into Greece, and from Greece to Italy. 
Pliny it is true expresslysaySjthat it was brought 
from Persia into Greece by the kings ; and it 
is not impossible that it was originally not a 
native even of Persis, for at tbe present day 
it is fonnd wild in the northern parts of China, 
from whence it is more likely to have been 
carried to the southward than brought there 
from thence. Since its introduction into Italy 
it has spread all over Europe. Nay, it is said 
that such pains had been formerly taken of its 
cultivation iu Burgundy, that no person was 
permitted to cut down an old tree until he had 
planted a young one. A method of encourag- 
ing its increase, on a very rapid scale, was 
adopted in the neighbourhood of Frankfort 
and on the borders of the Rhine, fur there no 
young man was allowed to marry until he had 
planted a stated dumber; of Course tbe ladies 
paid great attention to its cultivation. 

With us it has long been domiciliated, and 
great numbers have l>een and ore now culti- 
vated on the long range of chalk hills in Surrey, 
and above Carssbalton and Croydon, from 
whence indeed the London markets are prin- 
cipally supplied. 
Oar ioimitable poet has shewn that it was 



frequent in bis time; in his Merry Wives qf 
Windsor, he spesks^ of Ford being so jealous 
<Uhat he searched a hollow walnut for bis wife's 
Leraan j'* and again in his Tamwg of a Shrew, 
PetniciOi speaking of his wife's cap, exclaims-^ 
** why, this was moulded on a porringer; m 
velvet dish; fyc! fyel His lewd aad filthy! 
Why, Uis a cockleshell, or walnutshell, a knack, 
a toy, a trick, a baby's cap !'* 

To consider it, however, rather more scien- 
tifically, we may say that its class is MoHOl- 
CIA PoLYANDRiA, and its natural order 
Amentacets. In examining its generic charac* 
ter too, we must divide it into male and female 
flowers. 

The calyx of the former has the ament cy^ 
lindrical, imbricate, serrated all round, with 
one flowered scales, turned outwards. The 
perianth is flat, elliptic, and six. parted ; and 
the bluut segments are upright and concave. 
The male flower has no corolla, but its stamen 
has many filaments, from twelve to twenty- 
four; these are very short, and the anthers 
are oval. 

The female flowers have the calyx with a 
perianth one leafed, l»ell shaped, fbnr cleffr, 
and one flowered. The corolla ii one pctnl'ed 
and four cleft, and a little larger \h\n tbe 
calyx. The pistil has an oval germ, with a 
very short style, while the stis^mas, two in 
number, are large, reflex, and jagged at top. 
The pericarp has a. large, oval, one celled 
drupe. The seed has a very large roundish, 
netted, grooved, half four-celled nut, the nn- 
dens of which is four lobcd, and variously 
grooved ; in short, it b the Walnut. 
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In ef«enlial character the male hM a one 
leafed ■cale-form calyx, with a six>parted co- 
rolla, and eigbtecM filameBta. The female has 
aaaperior foar cleft calyx, with a f.ar parted 
corolla. The styles are two, and the drupe 
has a grooved nucleas. 

The aame of thia tree ia lupposed to be a 
corruption of Oaul nut'j in France, iodeed, it 
ia airoply called Noytr^ byway of pre-eminence, 
at among«t the Rvm^na it was called Nux» , 

Its apecica are six, incjudiog the common, 
white or hickory, and the blacky the othcra 
are metely diatlngoishtd by the abape of the 
fruit andleaveaj indeed many, nay allofita 
Tarietiei, are aaid to ariae aomeiimea from the 
planting of the nuta, ao that the only way 
to chooae the apeciea f jr planting ia to aelect 
tbero from the nuraeriea. 

It ia tttineceaaary to deacribc thia aa a large 
and lofty tree, with spreading branch ea ; hot 
the foreign variety may require aome elucida- 
tion. 

The Hickory, though not unknown here, ia 
properly apeaking a natire of North America, 
where it grows to a conaiderable height, and 
ia much used both by the Indiana aad by 
European aet tiers for various purposes. There 
ita Duta are in such plenty, that the hoga are 
fattened on them ; and its wood being very 
tough and close grained, it makes excellent 
hoops. 

The black walnut of Virginia would be a 
very valuable timber for ornamental por- 
poaee, frbm the very fine polish it takes, were 
it not for the mahogany which supersedes its 
vie amongst our cabinet-makers. 

Both of these have been cultivated here since 
the middle of the aeveoteenth century; but 
the latter is not a favourite, thpogb of very 
rapid growth, for it extends its nnmeroua roots 



to such a distance as to check the growth of 
other plants; in fact, nothing willikrivi 
under its shade, it \% unfit therefore foroma 
mental purpoaea. 

It b unfortunate that the general wae sf 
mahogany with us ahould have checked the 
cultivation of thia tree; yet there are ooms 
uaes to which It ia atill applied, pariicnlariy 
for gnn-atocfcs, aad varioua parta of cench- 
maker^a work. It u indeed highly valmabk 
where there are no substitutes for its vae, foe 
it affords twth food and oiL In some parts of 
Germany walnut oil is aaed instead of batter; 
and those acquainted with the tklineaiiTe «rts, 
know that it yields the finest oil for delicate 
painting, for gold size, and for amamenUl 
varniah. 

Our fair readera may often have observed 
that there was a finer verdure wndcr their 
walnut trees than under the shade of any 
other. The reason of this is so well knowm 
to some gardeners, t^at they macerate the 
husks and leavea in warm water, and sprinkle 
it on their graaa walks, by which the worms 
are killed without the texture of the tnrf beaiif 
iojured. 

Its other uses we acarcely need explain, aa 
our fair readera who may condescend to aiaist 
in the bouaekeeper*a room, will often get their 
fingers atahied. It is not simply, however, 
aa a provocative to the palate that pickled 
walnota are useful, for there cannot be a finer 
gargle applied during the progress of a sore 
throat. 

Ita uaes too, improper ones, as a disguising 
cosmetic, are well known, particularly aoaong 
Gipsies; but we need not caution our fur 
pupils againat them, aa they are sufficiently 
beuiitching without it. 



ZARA; OR THE ADVENTURES OT AN ENGUSH WIFE. 



(Continued from Page S34.) 



TflC Dey, seized with horror at the dan- 
ger of his daughter, remained for a moment 
fixed like a statue. In the mean time Zara 
falling at bis feet, and embracing his knees:— 
*< Ah! my dear father^"* said she^ <• why did 



you prevent my finishing this wretched life? 
is the crime that I have committed so gccst 
that I must be puniahcd by the naoat cruel 
torturea? Life affords ne nothing bnt one 
continaed scene of horror aad despair, and I 
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bavt; not courage enough to reftitt tbe ills I i would give up something on his part, as he 
lofffr! My father, if you still love me, (iaish J owed to her uolt only his own and his sister^a 



my torments by giving me death ! You will 
beatow on • me incxpreisibly more than yotf 
did in giving me birihl^ 

The Dey loved his daoghter too tenderly to 
be able long to anpport the sight of her pre- 
sent lamentable condition. ' 
** Risei Zara," said he to her 5 " Ihy lover 
ahall not die, and I will show some favour to 
Elvira ; but after the noise this adventure V*> 
made, it Is necrsaary while I preserve yonr 
lover, that I should ftr»t raise him to such 
rank as may make him worth} of you. I per- 
ceive it is absolutely necessary as well for 
your glory as my own, that he should cither 
marry you or die. The love which I have for 
you, and which is i^rhaps sunk into folly, 
bat removed ray just anger and rage. Your 
Inverts pardon is granted, but it is upon condi. 
tion only that he becomes a Mussulman. If he 
lovea you, and would merit a pardon for bis 
crimes, be cannot delay a moment to quit a 
religion which could not have preserved him, 
but fur you, from death and from my resent- 
ment." / 

*• My father,** said Zara," my hemrt acknow- 
ledges your goodness ! Ob, happy day ! in | 
which I experience the tenderness of the best 
father in the world, and in which 1 shall save 
the life of my lover and of my faithful friend; 
but my fsther, finish what you have ao gene- 
rously begun for my happiness: yon know 
the attadimeot Christians have for their reli- 
ipon, permit me that I may inform Ernestus 
of your pleasure ; please to order him to be 
conducted into my apartment, that I may 
converse with him alone." 

" 1 consent to il," replied the Dey ; " but 
remember, my daughter, that if he absolutely 
refuaei to become a Mussulman, yon shall no 
Iboger be able to oppose his death. I consent 
that he shall live to be your husband ; but 
when he has become such, I will not even then 
suffer htm to live to cover me with eternal 
ahame ; jf he will not then change his reli- 
gion, I swear by the Alcoran he shall die!** 

Zara, contented with what she had now ob- 
tained, promised her father all that he de- 



life, but likewise his advancement to such an 
exalted dignity. But alat ! bow circum- 
scribed are the views of narrow, sigh 'ed mor- 
tals! we frequently thiuk all danger over 
when the darkest cloud hangs over our heads 
ready tn burst. 

The D'y being retired from his daughter*a 
apartmeuts, ordered Erneatua to be conducted 
thither. As soon aa Zara saw him—" We mre,** 
said she to him, " happier than we could have 
dared to hope for. Recover frbm your fear ; 
my father,^ moved 1^ my tears and deapair, 
has pardoned you and Elvirm ; he bat done 
morc^— " 

Here the Colonel interrupted Zara, and 
conld uot give her time to finish what she bad 
to say. The joy be felt on finding he bad 
nothing more to fear for the Afety of his dear 
Elvira, so transported him that he threw him- 
self at the feet of the beautiful African. 

" Ah, madam !'* said he, <* by what meant 
have I been able to iherit these favours with 
which you load me ! Heaven is witness that 
I wtuld have sacrificed life without regret to 
have delivered Eivira, that Elvira whom you 
so much love, from that aorrowful stale to 
which our ill fort une hat reduced her. Madam, 
complete my happiness, and show her to roe ; 
after so many fears and apprehensions, may 
I not be permitted to aee her ?** 

Zara having tendered her band to the Co- 
lonel to assist him to rise, told him he would 
be soon satisfied with f espect to his sister.-— 
** You will,** said Zara, " soon see your sister, 
so dear to you, and will henceforward be at 
liberty to express your friendship without tbe 
least restraint ; but you do not yet know at 
what price you are to {iurcbase your own and 
your sistei*s Kfe.*' 

« Ah, what r* replied the Colonel, << what 
is there I would not do for the preservation 
and happiness of Elvira! There is nothing 
which I would not undertake, n9 terma which 
I would not accept.** 

** If I ought,** said Zara, << to believe my 
heart and your promise, that which is ex- 
pected from you will not appear very difficult. 



tired She did not imagine but her lover jj Ii is expected that you will accept the hand 
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and the tiearl of that Zara who addresses you ; 
but In order to please her father, you must 
become a MussulnaD." 

Tliii preposition of Zara threw tte Colonel 
into an inexpressible cousternation} he re- 
mained immoveable, and foreseein^^ the unex- 
pected calamities which both threatened El- 
vira and himself, he had not power to answer 
the beautiful African *— She perceived his dis- 
order, and attributed it to his aversion of turn- 
ing Mussulman. 

" Listen to me, Ernrstus,'* said Zara, with 
tears in her eyea ; " I know the attachment 
vhich Christians have for their religion; but 
does that religion expect that jou should sa- 
crifice it to Ifvye, friendship, oiir own and our 
parents^ lives, when, without rea*ly forsaking 
it, we need only feign to abjure it for a while, 
but return to it when prudence will admit ? — 
Dissimulation is not a crime when it is used 
only to avoid evil and bring about good. — Be a 
Christian, Ernestus, in the bottom of your 
bearr, be ouch with Elv'ra, be the same with 
Zara;, hut appear as th*e Mussulman wilh 
others. The God of the Afiicnns, is he not 
the God of the Christians; the God of the 
universe is the common parent of mankind in 
general ; the virtuous Christian and the 
Mussulman who commits no crimfyare equally 
his children ; he hates in both of them perjury 
and infidrliiy, and condemns their false 2eal 
when it occasions the destrnction.of the inno. 
cent. If you are determined to perish through 
your obstinacy in a tyrannical law, draw not 
into that destruction the nnfortunate Elvira, 
and the loo credulous Zara. — Yes, ungrateful 
man, I begin to perceive that you have never 
loved m^! What^ shall the choice be left to 
you to accept of me for a wife, and that too 
l>y the consent of my father, and you, by 1 
know not what ridiculous scruple, refuse to 
accept that to which you could otherwisse have 
never dared to assume— Tell mc, cruel man, 
bad I any of those tears, that false zeal, when 
1 consented to follow yon among Christians ? 
The law of Mussulmen affected me litt'e; t^e 
law which I intended to embrace was that of 
my lover ; if he bad been a Mussulman I should 
have remained what I am ; if he had been a 
Christian, 1 should ha«re becoire one also. — 



Wbfn tno hearts are united it is the law of 
i'>vc they ought to follow ; it is that which 
the Creator of the universe has engraven in 
our souls : but if love has no influence over 
you, if you are insensible to the intreaties of i 
a lov^r who hesitated not a moment to sa- 
crifice herself to every thing that could pro- 
cure your happ ness, *at least think of the 
peace and safely of the unfortunate and ami- 
able Elvira!" 

*' Ah, madam !" cried the Colonc), « if I 
was ever dear to you, grant that Elvira nay 
not partake of that sorrowfqj s'ate into which 
I see myse'f precipitating. I am contented to 
die; I shall sacrifice my life with pleasure to 
the vengeance of your father; bnt he on^ht 
to be s&ti>fied with that sacrifice. Alas! 
you know that Elvira is* unfortunate only 
from \er endeavours to please you; why 
should you resolve to make her perish like- 
wise?" 

« Why then," replied Zara, " do you give 
the fatal stroke to her whom you wish to pre- 
serve ? I know my father, 1 knoAv that no- 
thing will calm the first transpbrtsofhis rsge, 
when he shall be informed pf your refusal; he 
will, with reason, magnify the ofTeoce, whea 
he considers it comes from a slave. — It is yoo,' 
cruel man, it is you who will be the author 4»f 
these woes that will bring tne and Elvira to 
the grave. You obstinately refuse to mske 
use of a little constraint, to put in practice a 
slight dissimulation which may finish all oor 
mibfortunes. — Well, you shall be satisfied; 
you shall not be a Mussulman, but yon shall 
be the executioner of me and Elvira.** 

The tears which Zara shed in abundance, 
now interrupted her speech, while the Co- 
lonel, agitated with a thousand different 
thoughts, torn by the grief which the state 
of his Elvira caused him, and the lameDtabie 
condition of the beautiful and generoni 
African, was wholly absorbed in thought ; as 
he was incapable of answering, Zara, after 
having for some time kept silence, said to 
bin, ** Yon have then nothing to say to me, 
and I must resolve to bear the evils which 
yott cause me." 

" How can I speak,'* replied the Colonel, 
" unless I coold discover to yoa a secret which 
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places an immoTeable barrier to every tUiug 
you wish for.** 

" Ah I" said Zara, «* inform me of that 
secret ; why wonld you coDceal from me any 
* tbiog which may perhaps alFon) a remedy ? 
why should you distioU that Z\ra who 
adores you, who would have sacri.bced to you 
her father and her grandeur ? — What should 
you fear ? ppeak, whatever that secret may be 
of what you frar to inform me, be assiured that 
it shall never dtminiihlhe love 1 b^ve fjr you. 
I swear to you by that tenderness with wb'ch 
you have inspired me; I swear to you by your- 
self, wkich 1 hold dearer than all my pos* 
seasons, to which I have preferred you, 
that 1 wish to be arquaintrd with your se- 
cret only that I may find out a remedy for 
the evil." 

*• Nothing," replied the Colonel, *^ can 
ffnish the course of my disa.'itei's but time and 
death !— ^Leave, beautiful Zara, leave to de- 
voted licstruction au unfortunate wretch whom 
fort me has taken pleasure iu loading with uri. 
paralleled ills. Preserve only the days of 
£ vira. May you t:ve happily, and I shall die 
contentedly.** 

** Ah, cruel roan !** said Zara, " cab you 
imagine that I shall live happily when yob 
shall b3 no ntore ? Are you so little sen- 
•ibieofmy love as to suppose that I could 
live a moment after you ?— No, my ashes shall 
be mixed with yours, and 1 will accompany 
you to those blessed mansions where we never 
more shall be parted! Oh, Ernestus! do 
not rack me with the torture of suspence, but 
clear up to me tbis fatal secret.** 

Zara again dissolviog iuto tears, wonld have 
fell at theCoUaePs feet, but be caught her 
in his arms, and obliged her to resume her 
. seat. 

** Since you iDsist on it," said he, •* you 
must be satisfied ; bat I plainly perceive that 
I shall thereby incur your hatred ; at least 
promise me that you will not extend it to 
Elvira.** 

*« No, no,** replied Zara, " fear nothing 
either for her or yousself.** 

" Well, then,** said Ernestus, «« know, ma- 
dam, though the horror of failing in my duly 
to my Gud and my religion, would be au * 
eternal obstacle to the will of your, father, yet 



there i^i another, which rfnJerj my com- 
pliance with hs commands utierly impos- 
sible.** 

'* Ah ! what is that obstacle?** said Zara, in 
a faltering tone :—" Speak, 1 must absolutely 
have this mystery cleartd up. You have rea- 
sons, independent of the change of religioBy 
which prevent you from being mine! Ah, 
deceitful man ! why have you so long con- 
cealed them from me ? Why did you not say 
tome, *Zara, I cannot receive yoiyr besrt ; 
er.deavour to conquer a passion which 1 can- 
not mnke happy; shun me, forget me ?* Per- 
haps I should then have been able to have 
conquered my we^skaess; but alts ! you have 
done every thitig to augment my passion, and 
have endeavoured to deceive roc! But I must 
know the extent of my misfortane; I must, 
know it, even though it lie the love of a rival; 
for the ills which I suffer cannot be augment- 
cd. Uosrrateful wretch, if you do uot» in- 
stantiy break your silence, if you do not 
inform nse of the c^use of my misfortune, I 
i will, before your face, sheath this poi^nard in 
my bosom, and yon shall be the so!e cause of 
my death, your own, and yoAr s:9ter*s!** 

" You force me, madim,** said the Co- ' 
lonel,! << to speak. Remember, however, that 
I alone am culpable. Elvira * * 

** Well, what of Elvira?** demanded ^ara. 
'* Heavens, to what an extremity am I re- 
duced !** said Ernestus. 

" Finish?** interrupted Zara. 
" Elvira,** said Erncfituf, 'Ms my wifr.'* 
" Gocd (iod!** exclaimed Zara, " is it come 
to this ! Ungrateful and perfidious couple, 
how have jou abused my ycredulity ! You 
wuuld have cut iced me from the highest rank 
to cover me with infamy and disgrace. When 
1 should have restored you to liberty, you' 
wouM undoubtedly have made me your 9lave. 
Bat it is now time f«r me to stretch forth my 
avenging hand: you shall both perish. What 
pleasure shall I not i-cceive in beholding that 
E!vira, who is po dear to you, sacrificed in my 
sight! 1 will retort on you, pcrhdious Ernes- 
tus I all the crnel pains you have made me 
suffiT, and those which I have yet to feel. ~- 
Ye)«, Elvira shall die, and shall die by my 
hand. My greatest pleasure shall be the 
paip which you shall suffer on reflecting 
Q qa 
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tkat the cau>e of her destruction was your 
iodbrretion !** 

" Zara," iiid the Colonel, " 1 hare, indeed, 
gWeo too nnch cause for your anger 5 but 
why should you hate Elvira ? Why will you 
punish htr for a fault of whiih I ouly am 
culpahle? She was mistress of my heart long 
before shekuewyou, and has not, by any per- 
fidious drsirrs, riva'tUd you in my esteem. 
Alaa ! the has only ecdeavoured to preserve 
the affections of • her husband^ -and can you 
blnme her for that ? S j far from wishiug to 
abuse your weakness, she would have served 
youy without your knowing it *, and, prrhapp, 
against yuur incliaation. We intended to 
have fled by ourselves, and our flight would 
have secured you to your father. Absence 
would have easily banished me from your 
heart, and you would have soon forgotten me !** 

*< I should have forgotten you ! cruel 
WTClch !" replied Zirs, " can you bt lievc »o ? 



at losing all hopes of your heart; but 1 woald 

rather see you in the arms of a rival, than 

exposed to danger. Elvira^ indeed, may love 

you ', but, rather thau resign pstrt of her fond- 

nc«s to yuur safety, shfe delivers you up to the 

fury of my father; and depend on it Er* 

I nestu9, he will neither be flattered nor de- 

I ceived by you : if you become not a MusssU 

, man, you and Elvira must fall victimi to hb 

'rage, and my tears will bat aggravate' his 

I wraih. He will think in punishing you, to 

revenge both roe and yourself.'* 

<< Well,*' siiid the Colonel, «« if I am dear to 

;.' you, beautiful Zara, let the rag« of your father 

I fall upon roe. Tell him that Elvira is iooo- 

I cent, and that she entreated mc to become a 

I Mussulman ; make him believe that you thall 

I be less sensible to m^ loss tf Elvira lives! 

{ You answer me not, are you inflexible? if is 

! fixed, I am last, and we shall die. 1 had 

I rather perish with my wifi*, than be iocoa- 



Cau you tbiuk that my heart could ever have | Bt*nt to her, and fiuthless to my religion, It 
got clear of its passion ? Alas ! in thia mo- j wuuld be buying her life at too great a price, to 



ment 1 perceive all my fury vanishing! A 
secret motion in my soul pleads ffnj^ou lu 
spite of me. Pardon my anger, a'i.d the ihreats 
1 have made, which you wtll know I cannot 
put in Aecuiion. Instead of giving you marks 
of ni> hatred, f will give you fresh proofs of 
tnyluve. It is stiM in your power to preserve 
Elvira, and make Zara happy. Become a 
Mussulman, or at least seem to be kuch ; and 
though Elvira is already your wife, I will be 
the same also. I demand not the first place in 
your heart, 1 will be contented with the second. 
The pleasure of loving you, of seeing and 
•peaking to youj will be suflicicnt to make me 
bappy. Elvira surely cannot be displeased 
that a person who has saved her life, and 
preserved yours for her, should possess some 
place iu the warm sentiments of your heart. 
Ah ! however jealous I may be of your love, 
4ven if I were en the eve of losing you, I 
'^ find I could sacrifice my own happiness to 
jcor preservation. Listen, I beseech you, 
while I open to you the secret recesses of my 
heart : judge of the difl'erence between my 
seniimenfs and those of Elvira. If I could save 
your life, though you never might be mine, I 
perctive 1 should resdily sacrifice to you the 
Kappioets of my days. 1 might die with grief. 



pay for it by a.i action which wouH render 
me contemptible in the eyes of men, aod 
criminal before Heaven. Adieu, Zara, 1 do 
not accuse you as the cause of our death, snd 
1 look hack with regret on the sorrows 1 have 
innocently caused you.** 

At these wotds the Colonel was going to 
quit Zara, in order to return to his prison ; bat 
she seized him by the arm, and, after some 
pause, pronounced these words :»« You shall 
live, Ernestus, you shall live, and Elvira sbsU 
be happy. I know the effort 1 shall make 
will cost me my life ; but that henceforward 
will be of little consideration to me, since to 
cease to live wilt be the only happiness 1 shall 
wbh for.** 

The Colonel would have thrown himself it 
tha knees of Zara to thsnk her; but she pre- 
vented *him» saying :-*.R^s^ your discourse 
will only aggravate my grief. Adieu, I quit 
you, and you will soon be happy. Be not 
uoeary at being one day longer detained i^ 
prison, in order to elude the rage of my 
father against you. I must appear equslly 
incensed at your conduct.** Zara gave'bioi 
no time to answer, but retired into another 
chamber; and, soon after, her lover wss col- 
ducted back to prison. 
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While the Culouel was assured of (be safety 
of Elrira, she was in the atiii<>MC angainh u 
know wbit was become of him. Sbc ftared iIm 
rage of the Dey, and fatrcied the ColoHel bs 
already dead. This id«fa so wholly possessed 
berinfnJ, that she thought nothing of ibi- 
dangers which threatened fienelf. She bad 
passed almost the whole day in this aorrovfful 
tiiuation, when she was taken ont of that 
place to be conducted to another, not doubi- 
iug but her husband had been executed, and 
that she was now going to share the samf 
fate. 

The guards who were charged with the care 
of Elvira, assured her, that Erncstus was not 
de^ and that she would soon see him. 

** Whut,** said Elvira, ^ is my bosbind still 
living I No matter then what my (uie may be, 
I shall suffer ever) thmg conteutedly.'* 

When the Colonel saw her approaching, he 
was seized with inexpressible terror, and be- 
lieved that the Dey had brought them to- 
geth<?r that they might perish in the sight of 
each uther. 

^* Ah, cruel Zara T cried he, " b it thus you 
fulfil your promise? Without doubt, it is 
an agreement between yen and your father, 
and you have only flattered me with the 
liopcs of an approaching deliverance, that 
yon might make the punishment that you 
design for us more terrible !^ 

While the Colonel was complaining of the 
cruelly of Zii-a, the people who bad conducted 
Elvira to him retired. 

*< Why,"* said she to the Colonel, « do you 
accuse Zara of the fate which threatens us ? 
Perhaps she is more to be pitied than we are ; 
the Dey, in the first rsge of bis f nger, may 
not have spared even her, and she may have 
beeuihefiist victim be had sacrificed to his 
rcnentment.** 

•* Do yon not yet know, my dear Elvira," 
said the Colonel, ** tb;tt (be tears of ZiirH 
softened the heart of her father, and that she 
bad obtained pardon far both you and me ? 
But this pardon was upon cpnditions worse 
than death, which werr, to quit you aud marry 
her. I confess the frar of your death almost 
nhook my resolu iou.** 

•* J believe,'* said Elvira, " that you know 
not my heart. What, my Eroettus, could you 



think I would have endured a life, which I 
should owe to your infidelity ? By thysen- 
dtavouriug to save me, you would have only 
UBslrned my destruction. Let us theud;e; 
death cauuot be unwelcome to us in our pre- 
seut situation. The D^y, in sacrificing nato 
bin fury, will unite u» fur ever. 1 would much 
rather desceud into the grave with my hus- 
band than give pUce to a rival.** 

Elvira was here interrupted )>y a slave, who 
opened the door suddenly, and ordered her 
jnd Ernestus to follow him into an^ approach- 
iug chambf-r. But bow were they surprised 
when they there beheld Zara ! 

'* 1 come,*' said she to them, '* to avenge/ 
the ilit 1 have received from you both. 1 will 
not now, Elvira, make use of unnecessary 
reproaches j time is shcrt, and every moment 
is precious. Yvu should have informed me 
that Ernestus was your husbaud, and 1 should, 
perhaps, have been able to have stifled a 
pa*sion which was then but in its infancy. 
You are culpable, Erntsius, of the same of- 
fence. I will, to punish both 6f you, give )0u 
l;fe and liberty. 1 will give you up to the ju«t 
feelings of remorse, for having thus reduced 
innocence to a state worse than death. Be 
gone. That slave will conduct you to the aea- 
coast, where you will fiud a vessel ready to 
carry you. to Spain. I have deceived my 
father, who believes that Ernestus, seduced by 
Elvira, h^s consented to become a Mabome- 
laa. Fly, be gone, and take the advantage of 
the night. Tu-morrow my fatLer, when he 
shall discover the deceit, if he fiud yon here, 
will immediately hapten your destruction.** 

While Zara was thus speaking, Elvira and 
the Colonel, touched Urith the nobleness of her 
.«oul^ could not refrain (heir tears. St^e per- 
ceived it, and said to them, ** 1 see your teara, 
you pity my condition, and your friendship 
softens Its rigour. Adieu ! remember some- 
times the sorrowful Zara : Elvira, she loved 
you as her sister; Ernestus, had she never 
seen you she would have lived happily !** 

Zara, having thus spoken, retired without 
wailing for the answer of Elvira and the Co. 
lonci, and the slave charged with the care of 
conducting them, madff a sign to t^eos to 
follow him. He led them, uuder the favour of 
darknias, to the sea coast j aod^ as they were 
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goln)( to embark, he gave to tbe Colouel a ^ 
casket full of gold and precious stones. Tbe 
viod bciag favourable, as mood as Elvira , 
ftnd ber busbjud were en board, tbe Cap- ' 
taiu weigbid anchor, aud proceeded ou h'u i 
voyage. ' 

While the Colonel was making the most , 
tender icflections on the iinbouuded geuerusity i 
of Zara, he was basteriiug from the coast cf , 
Africa, where tbe u» fortunate Zara was ^e- ' 
livering herself up to Ihe profoundest grief. | 
The effort she had made (ore her heart, aud she ' 



to you, by every thing the most sacred, that I 
was uo way concerned in the ir fli ^^bt. As twos 
as i was iufuro;cd of il^ judgug it would be 
the cauic of much grief lo (b^e, and ever f(ar> 
ful of yuur health, 1 put every scbtmc ia prac- 
tice to discover and arrest those who roigbt 
have favoured their Citcape; but ny eudei* 
vuors have been fiuilless.** 

" My father,*' said Zara, " if my grief could 
receive aoy comfort, it would uudoubudiy 
from these laaiks of tetideruehs which yoa 
show me; but in my present situation, coa- 



had for ever lost all hopes of seeing agiin the j| eolation serves only to &u;;mcot my pain ; per- 
lover she adored. She had preserved this lover I' mit me to deliver myself up to my sorrows; 
for her rivals and she perpetually faucied she sorrow has charms for the unfortunate. Not 
saw him at the feet of his Elvira, swearing to |' being able to see Erncstus, tbe tears 1 sbed 
her a perpetual love. This image, which »bc ; will be pleasing ; and his absence will be the 
could not remove from ber mind, reduubled { less cruel towine if i am permitted tos'gkat 
her grief. In unfortunate lieartv, jealousy libtriy. 1 perctive that time will increase my 



adds to the load of aiHictioti : so far from 
diminishing love, it augments it, aud the 
thoughts of being despised, instead of iu- 
* spiring hatred, often increases teudcrncs^t. 

Zara passed tbe rest of the night i% com- 
plaints against tbe severity of her fortune. 
Scarce did the day appear when the Dcy, 
being informed of the escape of Ernestus and 
Elvira, and believing that his daughter was 
ignorant of it, entered her chamber to tell her 
the news. By her pale and dejected air, he 
aaw sh3 had been informed of it, but dii not 
suspect that she bad contrived their flight. 

•* My daughter,^' said he, " I see, by your 
grief, you bave-beeo acquainted with the flight 
of tbe two Christians. Had you listened to the 
advice of a father who loves you tenderly, you 
would have revenged your injuries and my 
own 5 but I pardon your fault, and I will no 
more reproach you with it. Seek not. to in- 
crease your sorrow, but rather endeavour tq 
diminish it. Judge of my love and tenderness 
from the marks 1 have just given you : I con- 
sented, in order to wipe away yiur tears and 
cure your gri«f, to give you a slave for your 
husband. I raised that slave, in spite of his 
perfidy, to an employ in the state which 
might have made him worthy of that honour 
be was about to receive. Forget, Zara, forget 
a miserable and ungrateful wretch, whose 
intenf4ons have been directed only to make a 
handle of your love to deceive jou. t iwcar 



love, and that absence, instead cf bcaUag Ibe 
wound, will spread it the more.*' 

What Zara predicted really happened. Sbe 
set out for Tunis, where her tnelaucboty io- 
creased, and they began to despair of her lite. 
The Dey, almost as unfortunate as his daugh- 
ter, did ev^ry thing he could to ease her grief, 
and studied her inclination on all occasions. 
He even sometimes regreiied the departure of 
Ernestup, and wished him still in his pover, 
> that he m^gbt save ihe life of hit belottd 
Zara, whom he saw hasteniug tw her grave. 

Whilst the Dey was iu this sorrowful situa- 
tion, news was one day brought to him, that a 
Tunisian vessel, on her return heme, had taken 
a shr]) from the Christians, in which were tbe 
two slaves who had escapee) from prison. The 
Dcy, struck with this news, ordered tbe slaves 
to be brought before him. He was answered, 
that one of the two was a woman, Vho had 
been dangerously wounded iu the engagement, 
which had been supported with great bravery 
by the Christians. 

** What signifies that,** replied tbe Deyi 
<* let a covered litter be provided \ let tbeni 
be brought before me. God grant what I 
hope for may be true, and that the days of my 
daughter may still be happy 1** . 

According to the dedcripUoa givea of these 
slaves, and the time when they were taken, 
it seemed impoiiible that bit coojcctorcs 
thonld be false. 
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The Dey'g doubts were soon cleared up on 
the arrival of the two Christians whom he had 
BO long wished to have in his power. Elvira 
lay upon a litter, and the Colonel walked by 
her side, holdinj^ oce of her hands in his. As 
seoa as the Dey perc^ivfd th^m, he said to 
them, in a mild accent : — " Fear nothing, I 
pardon yon, though you have deceived me, 
insulted me, and fled frrm me; my revenge 
gives way to the preservation of my daughter. 
She has twice jjivcn you your lives, and your 
severity and bad conduct have reduced hers to 
the utmost extremity." 

** My Lord," said EWira, " Znra has less rea- 
son to condemn us than yen, because she knew 
those secrets of which yon are ignorant, and 
which cannot hut justify our conduct in her 
w^ht. Permit me, my Lord, that I speak to 
Zara in private. Time flies swiftly, and my 
last moment i« hastily approaching. Heavfn 
has preserved my life a few hours, to execute 
what 1 had meditated, as soon ^3 I found my 
wound was mortal, and that I was to be con- 
ducted to Tunis." 

*• No, you will not die,'' ciied tire Cfolonel, 
fur your wound is not so dangerous as you 
think. Yunr surgeons despair not, and why 
should you ?'* 

*' Flatter yourself not," replied Elvira, "my 



capable of making the least return only in my 
expiring moments. Give orders that we he 
left alone.'* 

Zara then made a sign to the physiciani and 
slave, who were then in her chamber, to retire; 
and Elvira, the Colonel, and Zara, being left 
by themselves, Elvifathu% addressed her hus- 
band :-^" Come near me ; give, me that hand 
which is so dear to rae, and promise that you 
will grant me the last favour I have to ask of 
you. I demand it of yon, and I shall die with 
despair in my heart, if you refuse it me. Swear 
by our love, by the remembrance yon shall 
have for me, that you will execute my last 
wi||.»» 

Grief d^'nying the Colonel utterance to his 
words, — <* You answer me not !'* said Elvira 
to him; " but I see that your hesrt grants all 
1 can ajik. Listen then to what I expect from 
you, and what you will swear to execute. I 
forbid you, after my de^th, to be immodenite 
in your grief. Pity me, weep for me ; I should 
die with regret if I thought yon would not. 
But moderate yonr grief; and as soon as it 
shall be a little appeased, marry Zara. It is a 
duty which you owe her, aa an acknowledge 
hient of the grief you have caused her. You 
see, Zara, that Erneatns cannot marry you un- 
less yan become a Christian ; but you are 



spirits decren^e every moment; but, whatever already such in your heart. Give me your 
may be my fate, 1 shall die contentedly in the |; band; I perceive I am hastening to my long 
arms of a hu5;band I adore, and who loves me jj home, and have not time to give your hand to 
tenderly. Your tenderness, Ernestus, will ' Ernest us."— This was the last effort of Elvira, 
disperse the horrors of my expiring moments '* '1 for she immediately fell into a swoon from 

Elvira was interrupted by the approach of || which she never recovered. 
Zara, who had been informed of the return of [ Xhe Colonel was for some time inconsolable 
Ernestus at Tunis, hU arrival at the palace, J for the loss of Elvira; but the charms and ten- 
and the unexpected accident of his lady. She | derness of Zara at last restored him to bia 
hastened to Elvira, tenderly embraced her, and ; usual cheerfulness. Agreeably to the dying 
bedewed her cheeks with tears, exclaiming: — ; request of Elvira, he married her; hut put the 
■ «*Ah, my dear Elvira, in what a condition do I i| Dey off, from time to time, of becoming u 
see you! Alas, are both of us equally the sport ,, Mahometan. Age and infirmities, however, 
of wanton and capricious fortune!^ P"* ■ period to the life of the Dey before the 

Elvira fainted at the sight of Zara, and they convernion of his son, who then privately em- 
were doubtful of her ever coming to herself barked with Zara, and arrived safe in England, 

where they spent the remainder of their days 



again. However, she recovered a little, and 
Zara ordered her to be moved into her apart- 



in mutual fondness and indulgences. But the 



ment. — " My dear Zara/* said she, opening her { happiest state has always something to sour 
eyes, " it is destined that yon should load me J it, and Zara found the evening of her life 
with favours all my life, and that I should be I clouded with some reflections or slight itingt 
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of reoiorte, m the fearrd her paMit»B had car- 
tributed to vhurten the dajrs of tht fondest and 
noit iodolf^^nt pmrcnl that trtr ex'iitd, 

Rem^nibcr, ye yuathfal fair, the direful ef 
fectt of love wheo it is pufiered to extend its 
empire or<>r reason ; it is a kind of pbrtnsy, 
which eclipses every farulty of the soal, and 
draws the veil of daikucss orer the most 
exalted*perfeciion«j it leaves no room for a 
iDOmeot*8 reflection, but^ |:ke an impetooos 



torrealy hurries every thiuf befure it, vithont 
the leas! bop*s of recovery. Bow diffrreat is 
love founded on reason ? it b constant snd sia- 
cere, but never violent find iacnraUe; it tends 
to unite two hearts in the tendereat of all pss- 
•tooa, and re«tores serenity to the soul; it 
softens the f avaf e heart, redaims the libertioe, 
aud stands the test of the enviavs shocks of 
fortune, since nothing but reasoa or death csa 
conquer it. 



THE WEDDING NIGHT. 



Tnc unhapipy Waldeck no sooner ssw h:s 
' iwo mothers depart, than turning to the side 
of the couch where, with curtaitts closed, re. 
posed his bride, he threw lii'mself into an arm 
chair, aud sighing exclaimed, <* It is with the 
deepest regret. Madam, that I make the cruel 
confession, but concealment would be cruel 
both to you and myself. Loag have I loved 
an amiable girl^ong before yon were proposed 
to me; from her f have been torn, to vow 
affection to you ! But my heart is h?r*s alone. 
She only can I love whilst that heart is capa 
ble of sensation. I know, I feel, how dreadful 
is the confession ; but I appeal to your deli 
cacy— I trust to it. You will never winh for 
the attentions of a man whose tenderest en- 
dearments would not be dictated by the heart. 
^ou will not then think it strange; you wlSI 
even approve of my leaving to you this apart- 
ment, and passing to my own. Our friends 
have wished to give you my «ame, it is yours, 
it is theirs — hut you will expect no other sacri 
fice from one who, spite of ^hame and regret, 
is forced to make this avowal.'* 

He rose, but was checked by a soft and fal- 
tcHng voice which faintly sighed, but what it 
said most be reserved for a future opportunity ; 
we must fint account for Waldeck^s being 
thus left alone with a bride whom he chose to 
leave behind the curtains. 

The Countess of Waldeck, thehsiretfs of the 
extensive estates of her ancestors, the Counts 
de Waldeck, on the banks of the Danube, had 
retired about sixteen jresrs before this xra to 
her paternal castle in the centre of her domains, 
whose hoary towers buug frowning over vast 
masses of rock finely contrasting with the 



rapidity with which, unchanged aiMl rcgardleH 
of the vicisaitndea of, agcs^ the Bcver-ceas- 
tug torrent hat rolled at their bas€ midst all 
the changes of passing gmeratioBa. Here, in 
the midst of this sublime scenery, she spent 
her early years of widowhood,* being the fdict 
of a gallant nobleman, tlie Baron de Waldeck, 
of her own family, whose sword had been bis 
sole patrimony, and who had recently fallen 
at the battle of Lu'z?n, in the service of his 
country. 

Tlie only memorial left to her of psst 
affection and departed happiness, was the 
young Ernest de Wildeck, then three yesis 
old, who now occupied every care, and was the 
sole object of her thoughts. Anxious to dedi- 
cate all her time and all her affectioaa to the 
off«|»ringof the man she had ardrntly loved, 
the Countess, although accustomed to the 
gaieties of life, and to all the pleasures of 
society, determined to shut her doors to all 
but a favoured few, whose friendly attentions 
ahould solace her in retirement, aud whose 
conversation aud advice should aid her in ^e 
education of the young Count. 

With a few of these firieods she had passed 
the dreary months of the first winter, and the 
spring with languid steps was just ushering tn 
the early snow drop, when a continuance of 
boisterous weather, for some days, had swelled 
the Danobe^s stream, that now ran thunder- 
ing at the feet of the rocks which skirted the 
caslle walls. Towards the close of the even- 
inr» an aged fisherman whose fragile host Iksd 
been driven from her moorings by the torrent^ 
and who had wandered thus far in search of it, 
applied Ur admission at the castle gate« ra* 
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qiettinf to tec the lady of the domeiiiy end 
Mding in his armt a bondle of rich drapery 
i^hichhe seemed to hare reicned from the 
river. The Coonleaty imi^lled by humanity, 
hastened to the hall, and there aaw the old 
nan drawing from the enTclope an infant, 
which seemed perishing from cold and want, 
hot which, from the story hastily told Jiiy the 
isherman, she cooclnded had been swept by 
the floods from some of the villages in Bataria. 
Bleaiis were immediately used for the re- 
covery of the child» whose pulsation soon re- 
toroing, %v9t hopes of its perfect reiitoration, 
and the Connfess had now not only leisure to 
nslen to the old man*8 story (who said that he 
had found it in a light wicker cradle which had 
been overturned upon the bank), hot also to 
examine the dress of the child and the far- 
nitureofits cradle^ which bespoke opnlence 
and nobility. 

The maternal afiection which filled the 
heart of the Countess, rendered her trem- 
blingly stive to the feelings of the nnknown 
parents, and to the sorrows which must have 
filled their bosoms for the loss of a lovely 
female infant not more than eighteen months 
old, supposing it doubtless to have perished ; 
she thf refore took the earliest opportunity of 
making every inquiry respecting its parents, 
but the unsettled stste of the country, from 
the horrors of war, rendered all her inquiries 
unavailing. 

Prepossefscd with the idea of its being of 
noble birth, and being unwilling to believe 
that it had been vollintarily deserted, in which, 
indeed, she was confirmed by the richness of 
its Uabiliments, as well aa by the time which 
muat have ela|>sed from its birth, she deter, 
mined to take the same care of the child as if 
it bad been her own, and to make a provision 
for it ont of her own superfluity, if chance, or 
the all guiding hand of Providence should not 
restore it t<f its parents. 

Notwithatanding the probability of the 
young adventuress being already a Chrittian, 
the pious Countess availed herself uf the rites 
of the church, and though she did not believe 
her fiair charge to have dropped from the 
clouds, yet she bestowed on her the name of 
CerepAifie; and took meaaures for the corn- 
ice. 2CXXIir. V9l. r.'^NM. 



mencement and improvement of her edncatioB 
as her years should advance. 

Though determined to provide fur her sup- 
port, she fe/red not that the generous heart of 
the young Ernest would at any time blame htf 
for her generosity, and as it was impossible, 
under all these circumstances, that the fair 
Seraphina could pass for his sister, she took 
csre as soon as reason had sufficiently dawned 
in their young minds, to inform them both of 
the events of their infancy. The attachment 
resulting from a near similarity of years, and 
perhaps thst delicacy of sentiment which per- 
vades the virtuous breast, had habituated 
them to consider each other aa brotlier and 
sister, and to consider the Countess equally at 
their mother, outil the period when she chose 
to explain the mystery to them both. At this 
period Seraphina was old enongh both to un- 
derstand and to f«e1 her almost unprotected, 
and really dependent situation ; nor con'd she 
stop her tears when Ernest, new a fine youth' 
of fifteen, bade her weep no more as he wonid 
still be a brother to her. 

A new feeling now filled the bosom of Sera* 
phina. She had considered herself as the 
daughter of the Countess, and felt all that 
filial affection which would naturally arise 
from the tenderness she bestowed upion her ; 
hot now this affection. If it did not absolutely 
change its nature, was most powerfully stimu* 
lated by n feeling of gratitude of a different 
order to that which had impelled her youthful 
heart. Though too youn^ to look forward, 
•he now felt a blush rise on her cheeks if at 
any time she used the term 'mother in the 
presence of Ernest ; yet she knew not why, 
unless it were that she feared he might suspect 
her of wishing from pecuniary or interested 
motives still to be considered as tha-daugbter 
of the Countess; but even this idea was soon 
effaced by the recollection of his geherous 
spirit which she well knew was never more 
gratifted than when the Couutesa waa most 
kind and most liberal towards her. 

Much of their education had already passed 
together, and those hours which Ernest had 
devoted to the uMre masculine studies under 
propf r misters, hsd been filled by Seraphina 
in attending to the instroctions of the bene* 

Rr 
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voleut CpoDteti, who, thdugb she had Fpared 
BO expence in procuring her lorely charge the j 
eUucalion then in ^hion, had determined to 
form both her mind and manhe/s herielf, a 
talk for which she was well fitted, and for 
wbich she was amply repaid by the grateful 
improvements of ber young pupil. 

The Coontefpy like many other good and 
amiable people who look not before them, had 
newtr thought of the possibility of a juTeoi!e 
attachment between these young folks ; or if 
abe did, even her pride of birth was not alarm- 
ed by the idea, ,as she remained fully satitrfied 
Ihat time would, or at least might satisfactorily 
explain every mystery of the ancestry of her 
proiegde ; yet still she could not help noticing 
with some degree of pain, mixed with pleasure, 
the apparently involuntary, yet often sedulous- 
ly watchful care of the young psopic to shua 
that iutimacy of intercourse which circum- 
stances had hitherto warranted. She hailed it 
an the dawn of delicacy alarmed by virtue, and 
though she cherished it with pleasure, she did 
, not fail sometimes in the liberality of her 
heart to thank Heaven, that should it ever be 
' its will to restore the amiable girl to her real 
parents, still was tbere that embryo of affec* 
tion in ^heir youthful bosoms which would 
prevent her from suffering the deprivation of 
Seraphina*s company, a fear which now always 
obtruded itself whenever she thought of the 
propriety of recommcociDg ber inquiries \ and 
this sensation was much strengthened by the 
necessity she was now under of sending the 
youthful Ernest to the university of Leipzig, 
in order to complete his education preparatory 
to his engaging iu the profession of his father, 
for which his heart beat high, even though it 
should separate him from the onlylwo objects 
which in this world he loved. 

At this period, the time of Ernest's drpar- 
tore for the university had arrived. Two 
years, in^rspersed with visits to Waldeck 
castle,sooB passed away } another year at the 
military school at Vienna woold make him 
eighteen, when he was destined to appear in 
arms. The time flew rapidly ^ though his de- 
pat ture from home was and, yet his aboence 
was alwsys cheered with the hopes of return ; 
aad a long and dangerous illness oftheCountess, 
which rendered Seraphina his correspondent, 



had now folly explaiued to him the pleasure, 
mixed with soA-uw, which he felt when it was 
first annonnced to him that she was not his 
si&ter. 

Seraphina had been too yonng hitherto to 
check her feelings, but she now began to 
think. She could not avoid hoping that 
Ern^t would not forget her during bis ab- 
sence from Waldeck ; she wished it was pro* 
per for her to indulge those hopes ; bat whcm 
she reflected on the uncertainty of her birth, 
on her dependent situation, she feared it wrong 
to indulge in reveries of future happiness 
which might never occur, and though her 
breast bounded with jay when the Countess 
talked of them both as her children, thoagh 
she even wished that Ernest might feel the 
same happiness, nay, that be should know the 
sensations that swelled her bosom, yet no 
sooner was he present than her most aniduoua 
care was to conceal from bis observation every 
movement of that heart which beat but for bin 
alone. 

His first campaign was nearly over when a 
slight wound received in a Airmisl^ bat at* 
tended with severe symptoms, rendered it prm- 
dent for him to retire to his native air, where 
under the tender care of a parent he might be 
restored to perfect health. 

During a long winter, which appeared Coo 
short to all parties, he was thus not only ex* 
posed to all the fascinations of mind ail4 per* 
S9a which shone in the lovely Seraphina, but 
even to the more dangerous effects resolting 
from ber tenderness, her assiduous care, nay, 
her watchfiil love which, though unknown to 
her, prompted every action, aad was com- 
pletely visible to the anxious and watchfal 
Conntesa. The return of spring, though it 
did uot bring the lovers more together that 
they were, thus domesticated, yet threw them 
more into each others separate society in those 
walks in which the Countess cooldhM>t aocoss- 
pany them. Yet Ernest feared to speak, aad 
Seraph tna trembled lest she should be obliged 
to bear. 

As his departure for the ensning campaiga 
was no«r approacliing, their mutual embarrais* 
meats seemed to increase. Seraphina now 
dedicated her time so sedulously to theCona* 
tess, and was so aoxicnt to avoid being alone 
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With the young Couot, that the amiable na- 
tron could not avoid perceiving it; oor could 
•he refoie her tribute of silent praise to the 
delicacy which prompted this cvideut self- 
denial. 

,The evcnipg previous to the departure of 
Waldeck had now arrived. Sauntering in a 
de^pi embowered alley of the gardens where 
the treillage served as a complete obstruction 
to the sight though not to the sound, he met 
the timid and apprehensive Seraph ina, who 
would have turnei Into another walk but re- 
knained indecisive and trembling, when Wal- 
deck advancing cried :— " Why does my lovely 
sister thus shun me on the eve of an absence 
which may be final! why will she not allow! 
me one moment to whisper those vows which 
I would gladly proclaim to a listening world ! 1 
But the die is cast— to-morrow calls me from 
you ; and now I shall be animated in danger, I 
toothed even in death, by knowing that you 
are thus acquainted with every feeling of my 
heart .'^ 

"Ah! Waldeck,*' said the blushing maid, 
*< this I thought to have avoided; any thing 
but this I could have borne. Alas ! I dare 
not deny that which it would be the height of 
ingratitude to confess.* Nay, have I n6t con- 
fesscd it a thousand times in the innocence of 
childhood? but I now know, 1 feel, my dependent 
situation. To listen to you, to induljje even 
the reveries of my own heart, would be but to 
|»Iant a dagger in the bosom of her whose ho- 
manity saved me from death, and whose kind- 
ness, prompted by a desire for my happiness, 
has perhaps only rendered me more susceptible 
of misery."— Waldeck appeared impa lent to 
interrupt her, but she calmly said:— «« You 
must go!, but go then without forcing me to 
confessions which on calm reflection you will 
know mast make me miserable. If we are not 
destined to meet, oh! let us not add to the 
•orrbwa of separation by the iAtruaive recol- 
lection of imprudence.^ 

Waldeck would now be heard, he would no 
longer be silent, bat exclaimed :—« Cruel Se- 
raphina! do you then confess a similarity of 
sentiments with mine, and can you think that 
1 should now obey yon? But why should we 
now conceal those sentiments? What can my 
mother or my frieada wbh for in mi union for 



me that you do not possess ? Shall I not have 
wealth enough when an event, dreaded by u« 
both, when the death of our mother shall put 
her paternal domains in my hands? Ah! 
drive me not lo that state of despair which ^ 
may render me bise ecoogh to contemplate 
such an event with anv other idea than that 
of filial horrtfr. Are yon not already the child 
of my mother's aiTection ? have you not repaid 
her in docility and tenderness for every kind- 
ness bestowed ? or if a debt is still due, bow 
can you repay it with more justice ihab by 
promoting the happiness of him whom only 
she can love better than you, if that indeed is 
possible ? What have we then to fear f.-om her ? 
Not fjr worldj woold I disobey or disoblige 
her} not for ten thousand worlds would I, ^ 
tempt you to any act that would be capable 
of exciting the smallest regret in your mind 
fur actual error, or even for duties neglected, 
but -why should we fear her reason, her justice, 
or her love? She knows, she ^ust know our 
affection, dearest Seraphina, our mutual af- 
fection. Bad she disapproved of it would the 
have permitted our intercourse? But you 
will say that her reliance upon our prudence 
has taught her not to fear it. Oh no! never 
could she have supposed that he who has thva 
been blessed In Seraphina's society could havo 
been insensible to her merits. Ye!, thus on 
the eve of separation, I will not mingle further 
regreta with our adieus. A few months will 
restore os again to each other. 1 shall then 
be of age. Our mother aball then know our 
afiection; and now that I go secure of your 
love, there if nothing 1 will not dare, there is 
nothing I will not attempt, to prove myself 
worthy of you." 

Seraphina, whose heart beat responsive to 
these sentiments, yet felt her reason tell her 
that they were incompatible with strict ho* 
nour— «« What," exclaimed she, •♦ would WaU 
deck desire? Does he ask me to cherish a 
sentiment that may be productive of onhsp- . 
plness and sorrow to ber who claim* all my 
obedience, alt my gratitude? Can I perform 
towards her the common duties of my situatibn 
when my heait tetls me that 1 fail in my 
greatest? Nay, whilst vhe is loading me with 
benefits, whilst her generous heart is unrold* 
ing to me every wish that filfs it, can I coldly 
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repress the •nimstiu; glow of mutusl coofi- 
deQce ? Ab no! persuade me not to that which 
I must conceal; urge me not to that which |n 
any case must make one,* or both, miserable P 

<< Ah ! talk not of '' exclaimed Waldf ck, 

when a slight rnslling, aud the sound of foot- 
stept arrested his attention, and the sight of 
the Cuuutess sealed his lips. Yet an irresist- 
ible desire to acknowledge bis passion for Se- 
raphina, impelled him to address her; but she 
prevented it, though with apparent inadvert. 
ence, and the whole party returned to the 
bonse, where the cTeoIng was as sociably and 
as happily spent as could be expected under 
the circumstance of an approaching tepara- 
tion. 

To Waldeck the Countess was tender and 
affectionate, and to Seraphina cyen.more so; 
and the timid maid felt doubly happy in this 
from a consciousness that she bad performed 
a duty. 

The morning of departure ar: ifcd. Sera- 
phina fearing her own resolution avoided the 
sight of Waldeck until the heart- piercing mo- 



ment. Of bis mother be took leave with all 
the affiection of a so»— of Serapbiaa be took 
leave, as well as be was ab^, with all the de- 
licacy of a brother.—** Farewell!** exclaimed 
be, *' but whilst I am absent let mt believe, 
dearest mother, that Serapblna Is stiti your 
tendrrest care ; let me believe that yon are 
still anxious fur the bappiaess of both your 
children, And if—.** 

" Yes, my child,** replied the Conntcss has- 
tily, ** our happiness when yon are gone shall 
be in talking of yon. Fear not for the weUars 
of Serapbina, her happiness shall be mine, and 
het us look forward yet to many bappy days.** 

In a few moAients be was out of sight, and 
Serapbina, littlfss, almost despoodcat, IbU 
lowed the Countess to their ususi sitting rooau 

The Countess permitted a few hours to pass 
over in the indulgence of sorrow for the 1o»b af 
one so beloved; but in the evening, taking 
the band of the trembling and conscious Se- 
rapbina, she gently sai d ■ but what she said, 
must be the subject of snticipj^tion to oar fair 
readers oatil the succeeding month. 



FINE ARTS. 

EXEMPUnED BY SKETCHES FROM THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AT PARIS. 



A LADY WITH A FAN OF FEATHERS 
IN HER HAND. 

This bead m^y be called a highly finished 
study, and one of great beauty. Its two sides 
are without shade, and the judicious balf-tints 
produce all the necesssry effect without the 
spectator feeling that the colouring wants 
either light or relief. To this peculiar beairty 
we must add the merit of its possessing a 
strongly marked moral character, exhibiting a 
soul of the tenderest animation illuminating a 
most amiable countenance, whilst its easy snd 
gentle manner and expression are most happily 
in agreement with the features. 

If defecu can be found, they most be sought 
for in the costume; and it may be said that 
the drapery in the upper part is too large, too 
profuse, altkough so nicely plaited in its vari- 
ona folds; whilst^ lower down, the raffles are 



qnitt taJtjr, in factaeeming to have been Uackti 
oa purpose But this^ as the Pansiaa critic 
observes is most outre ; for altkovgb we see 
that the painter wished to produce the eiert 
of. a clear thin muslin spread aver a Mack 
atuff, yet be has quite failed ia bis intenlioa. 

The left hand too is dmuked ; bnt that sp. 
pears to have ajrisea from sobm accidealal 
damage. 

Tbb portrait seems to have been doae ia 
England; at least from 4a English lady, as it 
is said to be that of Anne, Lady Wake. Aa 
engraving has been taken from it by Cloawet. 

A GENTLEMAN HOLDING HIS DAUGH- 
TER BY THE HAND. 

In this highly finished portrait^ whidi if the 
companion to *' a Lady with her Daaghter,** 
already givea in Na. ao^ of this Work, we fiid 
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A LADY WITH A FAN OF FEATHERS IN HER HAND. 



A GENTLEMAN HOLDING HIS DAUGHTER BY THi: 

HAND. ^ T 
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«Tery part strictly io chiiractcr. Here we con- 
tenplett a high Isw officer ; we lee tbe Mftfie- 
trate, yet sot paMinff jad^^emeat, nor even oo 
the benck, but merely UMng his little girl by 
the hand frdm oae chanber to another. He 
•eema either going to tbe Cowrt of Justice, or 
returning from it ; hut we see clearly, says tlie 
ParisUo critic, lAa< *e f> noif <A*r« 5 in short, 
adds this kyptreritie, who seems inclined to 
gire life to resemblance, *« 1 rather think that 
he Is going there, and that he is just in the 
act of giving «p the little girl to its nurse be- 
fore • he goes out, for all his costume is in 
exact order; his ruif is not at allderanged; 
he has the air and complexion of one who had 
just enjoyed a good night*s rest ; and be seems 
not yet to have taken the air.** 

How unlucky that Van Dyk did not intro- 
duce the good loquacious old nurse! With 
what accuracy, what ease of developement, 
what quickness of idea would this accurate 
critic have told us what the old woman said, 
and what she meant to say ; we should then 
.hare known whether she top had enjoyed a 
good night*s rest, and whether she had taken 
the air, or any thing else she liked better ! 
Well might he then have exclaimed, as he 
does, ** See here tbe wisdom, the knowledge 



of composition! for that is tbe fit expiessiotti 
the motto of thU ch^f eTwutreV 

The figure, he observes, is stuffed^ oven 
loaded with drapery, like a painter's layman ; 
made np, in abort, into a bundle; yet art hat 
shewn Its power of drawing it out from its 
massy envelope,. and of marking Ha oatline; 
and after all, it must be owned to be iecentljf 
dressed, and having nothing even bordering' 
upon the ridiculona. 

The viiag^, adi!s this Mtxiaf, cannot but he 
ag^od resemblance; for it is stamped with a 
seal of truth which would be much more diflli 
cult to invent than to copy. The child too 
hss quite the family air, both in dress and ad* 
dress, for it is nearly swaddled in its accoutre- 
ments, but apparently justly dressed, and neat 
as a pin {rangi) as tbe old nurse, no doubt, 
would have said. 

This child's head was oAea taken as a model 
by Van Dyk*s scholars, because, says this man 
t^taaU^ it eniibles thetai to dispense with copy- 
ing after nature, and we may add, that if hia 
pupils copy his criticums, they may in like . 
manner be said to*< dispense with nature,** and 
to ndopt a mode of art too refined to be in* 
tclligible. 



FUGITIVE POETRY. 



THE BRIDAL NIGHT. 

From « Poetic Trifie$;' by Ann ofSfoanMa. 

Hark! *tis tbe raven hoarsely croaks, 
Tbe white owl shrilly screams ; 

The wind groans through yon aged oaks. 
The stars shed sickly gle 



Oh ! wonld that moniing*s beanas gave light, 

I dread these falling glooms; 
Have you not heard, at dead of night. 

How ghosts fbrsake their tombs? 

What form is that which on the heath 

Glides slow as if on air? 
God ! *tis as pale as aahy death. 

And seems a shroud to wear. 

'Tis Eda*s spirK ; at this hour 

She from her grave dotl^ rite. 
And seeking Albert's bridal bowV, 

Appals his heart and eyes. 



Albert to Eda oAen swore 

He lov'd her more than light ; 
Thit ev'ry day be lov'd her more 5 

To her his faith did plight. 

He vow*d, if Heaven would spare bis life. 

That he with her would wed. 
That she alone should be hia wife. 

She only share his bed. 

A ring he gave, a ruby heart, 

Fierc'd with an arrow keen. 
From which the blood did aoem to start. 

And lie in drops between. 
** Let this upon thy finger stay, 

'* A pledge of love most true ; 
<* May peace from ma be far away, 

** When I prove false to you !" 
A tear-drop fell on Bda's cheek. 

Her heart hb words believ'd ; 
" PrayOod,** she cried, << whohean thee aptak, 

*< I ne'eir may be decciv'd. 
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** For nonght from death could Eda tavei 
" If thou sbouldtt Iron berllf; 

** Aodfoott wilbin tbofrais-lwttod grfttc^ 
<« Heartbroken tbe would lie.** 

Albert re new*d bit vowt of lofc^ 

Be lutt*d ber tears away ; 
And more, bis bearl*s firm faitb to prove^ 

Tbtts fervcotly did pray : 

**lfl aboiiUl break my vow of love^ 

** And wilb another wed, 

** God prant tbou aiay*st my cbambier rofc^ 

*' And share my naptial bod : 

I 

*< Antl may this rinf^ with rnby heart, 

<* Upon thy finger shine ; 
** May drops of crimson from it start, 

** And stain this band of mine !"* 

Again he kissed, again he swore, 
And cheerM her doubting mind ^ 

Yet not a week had gone* before 
All Albert*s vows were wind. 

Mabel, a rich and banghty dame. 

On Albert fix^d ber eyes ; 
And he with joy beheld a flame, 

Which prottiis*d such a prize. 

Tbe timtd beam of Eda*s eye, 

like ▼i*leU bright with dew, 
Her coral lip*s venniHoa dye. 

Her bosom^ spotless hue : 

All were forgot ; at Mabel glancM 

At wealth and large estates; 
As the his senses held entranced. 

And Tow'd to make him great. 

No more of Eda now he thought. 
His heart was sweird with pride ; 

That faithless heart for gold was bought, 
And Mabel was bis bride: 

And Albert from tbe church came gay ; 

His friends around him preat^ 
And he, to grace his weddiog-day, 

Inrited many a guest. 

All gay tbe merry bells rang round. 

All bKlbe the tabor play*d; 
But strait before them, <«M/tbe ground, 

A grave was newly made. 

** For who is this, pray ?** asVd tbe bride j 

« Tis Eda*s grave,** they say; 
Albert then shuddVing tura*d aaidc^ 

And musing went away. 

And soon he beard the fon*ra1 bell. 

And saw the village move ; 
«< Oh, God !** be cried, «« it is the knell 

« Of her I iworc to love.** 



Tbe bride ait gaily at tbe fieaat. 

In sompt*ous robes array*d ; 
But chill and sad was Albert*a brcnaC, 

His ooascieoce aore dismay *d : 

And when tbe midnight boor drew nigh. 

When all retired to rest, 
Mabel, with bright expecting eye. 

Her bridal pillow preat : 

And Albert, full of thought amd woe, 

lPrepar*d to join his bride. 
When through tbe chamber, pde and slow, 

Did Eda*8 spirit glide. 

Her diilly arms did him embrace ; 

«« Albert, thou*rl mineP she cries: 
^ Dost tbou not know thy Eda*s face? 
** Come, turn on me thine eyca. 

'< Albel't ! Calse Albert! tbou art mioe: 

*< Behold this ruby htert ; 
*< Heav*n lets it on tny finger shine, 

** Bids blood drops from it start.** 

And Albert's hinds were spotted o*er, 
Tbe ring drupt blood and blazM : 

He felt the grasp, beheld the gore. 
His eyes with horror-glaaM. 

<* Jast like this ring, my heart has bled : 

*' Keen anguish did it kaow ; 
<< And now,** tbe spectre hollow said, 

^ Thy nights will all be woe: 

" For soon as darkness veils -the pole, 
*< 1 from my grave shall glide : 

« When deep the midnight bell shall toll, 
** Expect thy buried bride. 

** Thou ev*ry night in my embrace, 

** Shalt fear and horror feel ; 
** And ev*ry night, upon thy ftice, 

•* Tbe kisa of death 1*11 seal : 

** And thou sbalt tee tbe gravc-wom dnw 

** Across my neck its trail ; 
** And thou sbalt see the Mack load gnaw 

** My cheek to sank aad pale. 

** And ev*ry night l*tl clasp thee roaad, 
'< Thy ring shall bleed aad abiae) 

«< And in thy ear aiy voice aball aoaad-* 
** Falio AlberU thou art miae. 

^ Sleep ne'er aball on thy eye^lids bang, 

^ Or give thy horrors rest, 
^ *Till tbou bast «uffer*d ev*ry pang 

'< That tortured Eda*s breast. 

« Albert ! fialse Albert t tboa art oune^ 
,** Kuowst thou not Eda*s face ? 

** Thy rtng doth oa my finger sbiae^ 
" My arms do thee embrace.** 
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^nd DOW the mornioK*! trembling niy 

S«w Edi*8 thftde depart ; 
Bat« sank in anguiih, Albert lay, 

With sorrow at lib bear!. 

Mabel, wWd nothing beard or seen, 
Lay wondVing till Hwas light } 

Aud little did she joy» I weeo^ 
In tbia her wedding-night. 



She thought, indeed, Hwaa more than odd, 

That Hhe, a new-made bride, 
Shonld have a dull and aenaeless clod 

Lie lampiab by her aide. 

But e?*iry night *tia jn«t the aame. 

For Albert it aa dead ; 
And Mabel, though a wealthy dame, 

Wishea she ne*er had wed. 

And sunk is Alberts cparkling eye. 
And blanched his rosy cheek ; 

Cold damps upou his forehead lie. 
And fear bis looks bespeak. 

And he who late ao gay waa teen. 

To erVy pleasore dead. 
With measured aiep and rooomfol mien. 

Now benda to earth kia head. 

And conttant ttill apon tbe heath, 

IVrappM in a winding theet. 
That pale and icy form of death. 

At tbia lone hour yon*il meet. 

Albert, the w^ltb that won thy heart, 

By ttrangers shall be spent } 
Cbildlcaa from lifo wiljt tbon depart. 

And none shall tkec lament. 

While still fly baplet^ Eda*s tomb 

With cypress shall be diest ; 
And maids shall weep her eaHy doom. 

And bid her apirit rest. 

And many a rote impearlM with dew. 

By meek-eyeM CTf ning shed, 
Shall tender pity^s fingers strew. 

Across her turfy bed. 

% 



TO MARY. 

From tk§ tame. 

Ah, simple maid, that gentle breast, 
Tbe pillow now of peace and rest. 
May beaye with woe, may swell with care, 
May prove the pangs of fell despair ;- 
Then let no ragrant wishes find 
Ao enlriince to thy spotless mind. 

My sweet, my artleas Mary. 

For sbonldst thou qott the mauntaia side. 
Where tranquil now thy moments glide, 



And mingle with the rJch and vaio. 
Who scorn the dsugbters of the plain. 
Thy nnsopkisticated heart 
May cbange its present ease for smart. 

My sweet, my artleaa Mary. 

Then let not pride** fallacious ray 
Sedore thee from tbe humble way ; 
Ambition dazzlea to dfstroy, 
An4 wealth butaefdom leads to joy; 
Tbe gold and gems that shine to fair. 
Too often hide a heart of care, 

My sweet, my artiest Mary. 

Ah, let not gandy toya entnare ! 
Sell not content for empty glare ; 
Here health is found in eVry gale,^ 
Fair rirtoe loires the quiet vale ; 
She flies tbe senseless, giddy throng. 
To dwell the sylvan groves amoug. 

My sweet, my artless Mary. 

Safe In the shade, the firaglle ftowV 
Enjoys the sun, imbi(>es the showV, 
Expands its silken bosom ftiir. 
And with its fragrance loa4s the air e 
But to another soil convey*d, 
Ita sweets decay, its beautiea fade. 

My aweet, my artless Mary. 

Take now the moral of the lay. 
Ah! never discontented stray 
From that safe path where peaee preaidet. 
To flaunt where empty pomp resides; 
For men 'will flatter to >etray ; 
Tbcn leave with scorn their hapless prey. 
My sweet, my artless Mary. 

Then through the day, no longer bright. 
And the long dark and weary night, 
Thou*dftt glow with rage^ wouldst chill witk 

fears 
Thy lustrous eye be dimmM with tears ; 
Sbunn*d by the good, thy hours would be 
Devoted all to misery. 

My sweet, my artless Mary. 

Thy alterM form and hectic cheek. 
Consumption's rapid strides would speak ; 
Gaunt poverty, with squalid face, 
Would chill thy heart in ev*ry place ; 
No tears would pitying f«ll for thef. 
Except tbe team th&t fell from me, 

My sweet, my artless Mary. 

For I, whatever ills beftill, 

Would love thee, though despised by all, 

Wrold mourn tbe fate that bade thee roam. 

Would try to lure thee to tb^ home : 

And if afTt^rtion could uot save. 

Would sink with ihee into the grave, 

My (weet, asy artlesa Mary. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

FKOM MISS M &. MITFORD*t POEMS. 

Whirb all that strikes tk* adnsiriog eye 

Breathes beaaty asd soblimitj; 

Where the aool air and tranqail H^ht 

The world-worn heart to peace icvile; 

Wbevce cones this sadness, pare and holy. 

This caliB, resistless melancholy ? 

This hallowM (car, this awe-strack fccliog; 

Comes St from yonder organ pealing? 

From low chaant /stealing op the aisle! 

From clos*d gate, echoing through the pile? 

From storied windows glancing high ? 

From bannerets of chivalry? 

Or from yon holy chapel, seen 

Dimly athwart the Gothic screen? 

No; *ti» the stranger's solemn trend. 

Resounding oVr the mighty dead! 

He came lo see thy wondrous state. 

The wi«e, the beautiful the great; 

Thy givry. Empress of the ware, 

He came to see—and found a grave: 

But such a grave, as never yet 

To statesman paid a people's debt ! 

In battle-strife, the hero*s sigh 

Is b.eathM for thee, or victory ! 

And barrfs immortal 6nd in thee 

A secoiidjromortality. 

He who first rais*d from Gothic gloom 
Our tongue,— here Chaucer finds a tomb: 
Here gentle Spencer ; foulest stain 
Of his owu Gloriaaa*s reign ! 
And he who mock*d at i^rts cootronl. 
The mighty master of the soul, 
Shakespeare, our Shakespeare ! by his side. 
The man who pcnr*d his mighty tide: 
The brightest union Gtu'ds wrought, 
WasGariickN voice and Shakespeare^s thought 
Htre Miltou*s hcav^u strung lyre reposes; 
Here Dryden*s meteor briilisnce closes; 
Here Newton lies— and with him lit 
The thousand glories of ^ ur sky : 
Stsr^, numerous as the host of Heaven, 
And radiant as the fiashinglcviu 1 

Lo, Chatham ! the immortal name 
Graven in the patriot's heart of flame! 
Here, hia lon^ course of honours run, 
The m;ghcy Father's mighty Son ; 
And here — Ah, wipe that falling tear! 
LflRt, best, and grestest — Fox lies here ! 
Here sleep tliey all : on tht wide earth 
There dwell not men of mortal birth, 
Wunld dart contost Fanse's glorions race 
With thoM who fill this little space. 



Oh ! conld some wizard spellrcvivo 

The bnried dead, and bid Iheaa live ! 

It were a sight to charm dull age. 

The infant's roving eye engage. 

The wounded heal, the deaf maa cnre. 

The widow from her tears allure. 

And moping 4diota tell the story. 

Of England's bliss, aad England's glory! 

And they do live ! oni- Shakespenre's atralnt 
Die not while English tongue rerasiils ; 
Whilst light and colours spread and fly, 
Live's Newton's deathlest memory : 
Whilst freedom warms ont English bvtast. 
There Fox's hononr'd nsmt shall rest : 
Yes, they do live I they live to inspire 
Fame's daring sons with hallowM ire; 
Like sparks from heav'n, they wake the 

blze, 
The living light of genius' rays; 
Bid'Euglish glories flash across the gloon. 
And ontch her heroes' spirit from their tosshl 



THE SAILdR'S ADIEU. 

VTbivcb comes this keen, this catting tmsH? 
Why doth the tear unbidden start? 
Why btats my sad, my sinking heart 

ThuB heavily? 
Eliza, 'lis because I part, 

MyT.fe! from thee. 
t 
Tost on the rnde and foaming wave, 
O'er which the howling tempests ravf. 
In distant climes I go to brave 

The furious B?a; 
My doom, perba|i8, a wat'ry grave. 

Far, far, from theel 

Ob ! say, then all on earth 1 prise! 
Wilt thou my absence momro with sighs. 
And Heav'n invoke, with npliA eyes. 

To speed my way ? 
Wilt thou? but see, the signal fl.es! 

I must not stay ! 
By storms that sweep the deep abyas— 
By pKghted vows — by all onr bliss— 
By this embrace— aiid thia--ai)d this— 

Dear girl ! be true— 
Remember Love'a last parting kiss ! 

Adieu! Adieu! 

A.S. 
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F A S H 1 O N' S 



JULY, 1812. 



EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 



No. 1 —Opera, or Gala Dress. 
A robe of Imperial blue skrsnet, shot with 
wbite, witb « demi train, omamented with fine 
French lacle down each lide the front and ronnd 
the bottom ; the trimming surmounted by a 
white ftatin ribband; the robe left opena tnall 
■pace down the front, and fattened witb cUips 
of sapphire and pearl ov«r a white satin slip 
petticoat: short fancy sleeve to correspond 
with the ornaments of the robe. Parisiau cap 
made open, formed of rows of fine lace and 
atrings of pearl, the hair dressed d-ta-Hen- 
rielte of France, appearing between, and rouijh 
separated on the forehead. Pearl necklace, 
and hoop earrings* of the same. Scarf shawt 
in twisted drapery of fine while lace. White 
kid gloyeji and fan of ivory, ornamented witb 
gold. SHpprrs the same colour as the robe, 
with white rotsettes. — This beautiful dress is 
the inyentioQ of Mi^s Walters, Wigmore- 
■treet, Carendisbsquare. 

No. 8.-^EvENiNG Dress. 
A pale willow green, shot with white; or 
plain white gossamer satiq slip, with a demi 
train fringed with silver ; short close sleeves 
the same as the slip, terminated with rows of 
scallops. Short Grecian robe of white crape, 
embroidered and fringed with silver ; the waist 
of satin, ornamented with pearls, beads, er a 
delicale triromiug of silver; girdles dla- 
repentie, formed of silver cordon and rich silver 
tassels. Anne of Denmark hat, of white satiu, 
with a long white ostrich feither drooping over 
the front, and surmounted by a small bunch 
of rme-buds or wild honey-suckles ; pearl 
bandeau discovered on the right side of the 
head. Maltese earrings of pearl and sr.pphires, 
with pearl necklace and cross to co* respond. 
White satin slippers, fringed with silver. 

Nq. XXXIII. V9i, y.-^N. s. 



White kid gloves. The shawl or long 
mantle generally thrown over this dress should 
be of Maria Louisa blue, witb very deep 
fringe.-^This elegant dress is the invention 
of Mrs. Thomas, corner of Chancery -laHe, 
Fleet.itreet. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

FASHION AND DRESS. 

Votaries and observenf of fashion, hot not 
her slaves, we follow her through her ver- 
satile paths, catch her varied attraction?, and 
present her changes to our readers as they 
pass before us in gay succession. 

Now the pelisse reposes safely in the ceiair 
press, and the velvet and fur are embued with 
spicy odours, the preservatives of Turkey 
leather, camphire, And cedar shavings, which 
defend their warm and rich texture from the 
destructive moth, till winter shall a^ain re- . 
assume her frozen empire. 

To these comfortable shields to the female 
form, have succeeded the spenser, the man- 
tilla, and the scarf shawl ; the foriher of these 
articles is most in fivour for walking, with a 
bonnet of the same: thess bonnets are noV 
beut over the forehead, and the flower is trans- 
ferred from beneath^ to the front, or round 
the crown of the bonnet; but the most fa- 
vourite ornament is a. long white ostrich 
feather. 

The most prevailing coUnr for spcnsen 
I is pink shot witU blue, and trimmed roMud the 
; waist with a wbite g>ssamer kuid of fring*. 
I Mantillas made of coloured silk, trimmed 
; with black Ucf , are much in requisition ; the 
most elegant of these articles furms a short 
cloak, sitting closs to the shape,' by the con* 

I S 8 
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fiuenent of a ribband, and is called the 
Mantilla lnfantado\ the hat ge&ferally worn 
with tbia is of simple white satin, en toque^ 
covered with a nua*« yeil. The Instaliatioii head- 
dress is also somelimes Urorn uodera loogTeil, * 
coosistiog of the hair elegantly dressed, and 
whenihevetl is thrown on one side, on the 
other is discovered a bandeau or cluster! of . 
jswels, or short strings of pearls fdlliog over I 
the temples. The head is more drt:ssed for ) 
walking thanfor some mouths past ; it is true | 
the long veil and pariisol conceal i', and fit i 
this last essential summer article, those in the { 
Chinese form, of green, with rich brocaded 
edges in white are mast admired. • 

The gowns are made much the same as last 
month, consisting chiefly of French cambrics 
or India muslins for half-dress j and coloured 
mnsUns, crapes. Opera nets, gossamer satins, 
and French sarsnets, for evening parties \ \ 
white is, however, very general for both do- 
mestic and outdoor 'Costume. At all dinner 
and dress parties, a shawl kiod of drapery is 
at present indispensible ; consisting of slight 
shawls of black or white lace ^ some fancifully 
worked in colours, others of fine patent or 
Trench net,faliiof careletty from the shoulders, 
and many wear a small white lace mantle, and 
fasten it on each shoulder with a pearl brooch, 
and this kind of drapery hanging from the 
back of the shoulders is of peculiar advantage 
. to a short figure, and looks graceful on any 
one. The trimmings of gowns are chiefly 
composed of light gossamer fringe, or chain 
gymp of various colours intermingled, some- 
thing in the style of the old French trimming ; 
for very full dress they are of silver. 

The dressing and disposing the hair yet 
maintains its favour and preference in the 
style adopted by King Charleses baauties, and 
•etms peculiarly suited to theEngliih counte 
nance. Flowers in balf-drcss, and herons and 
«strich feathers in full dress, are now uni- 
versally adopted. Shading off a colour seems 
also very prevalent j and to those eyes which are 
occttitomed to paint or embroider, it is very 
gratifying, and certainly very becoming when 
on a head dress j for instance, a lady wears on 
litr bea(l a net of bright grass-green, with 



light aqua marina^ and next her face confines 
the bright colonnd net by a bandeau of dark 
emeralds, or a Ceylon ruby-coloured net, 
spotted with pink, and confined by a baodeaa 
of the very best dark Oriental rubies ; and to 
ladies who have not very fine hair, these 
nets with bandeaux form both a simple and 
elegant head-dress. 

In jewellery, pearls, amethysts* aapphircsy 
aq%UL marina f and agate, have tsken place of 
gems of more ardent and refulgent appear- 
ance 'y large oval pieces of fine Macoa, or Egyp- 
tian pebbles, set at short distances, and le* 
litvcd by spaces of gold chain, fo:m a costly 
and elegant article for the neck. £ye>glasacs 
also, set round with pearl, are a very fashion- 
able ornament. 

The village basket has now Uken place of 
the rt'iicule, which, with the cottage bonnet^ 
placed very backward, with flowers under- 
neath, on each side the forehead, give to many 
of our ladies of very high rank, the appear- 
ance of blooming and beautiful cotugert. . 

Stays are now very much thrown aside ^ and 
the exquisite contour of a fine Grecian form is 
now no longer, by l>eing steel-clad, disguised 
in such impenetrable and hideous armour : a 
young lady of the most exalted rank, it » said, 
first set this laudable example, and appears 
always the original of that excellent likeness 
with which the Royal Academy is this year 
honoured. After this intelligence it is need- 
less to acquaint our fair readers that the 
waists are considerably shorter than they were 
some months ago. 

For walking, half-hoots of nankeen, pale 
blue jean or grey kid, fringed rouud the top, 
and laced behind, are much in favour, apd for 
familiar visits, the Grecian sandal of black or 
very dark silk or satin, laced and bound with 
a very opposite light colour, has lately been 
much adopted, while, for full dress, theelegsnt 
Italian slipper, either of white satin; fringed 
with gold or silver; pale blue satin without 
fringe, and lilac, with white bogle roses, seems 
to retain an unrivalled pre-eminence. 

The favourite colours are blue, lilac, jon- 
quil, Pomona, and pale willow green. 
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THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 

In a tenet qf Letters Jrom a Oentteman ^ rank 

and taste, to a Lad^ qf QitialUy, 

Letter XII. 
After haTing so loui^ cittertained your 
Ladyship with the graces and excesses of 
fashion exhibited by oar ancestors of the four- 
teenth century, I shall not, in this letter, de. 
tain you long on the coiffures and maotles'of 
the succeeding era. This epistle is only meant 
as a kind of Teslibule to the palace which is 
to preseot you tu the wardrobes of the bright 
Elizftbeth Woodvilie, and the bewitching 4aue 
Shore, when they arrayed their forms for 
royal conquest. 

In those days of gallantry, in love and arms, 
the dress of the men bespoke them the ser- 
▼iters of both sovereigns. Their habi is were a 
mixture of martial with peaceful: they wore 
the warlike habergeon, but it was rendered 
gay by golden riags, and curious cyphers of 
la<!iea* names; and the embroidered scarf 
clasping the giittering sword, the splendour, 
more than the use of the weapon, was ap. 
parent. The steeled helmet give place to I he 
emuned bonnet ^ and where the frowning crest 
heretofore overhung the soldier's brows, a 
plume of ostrich or of heron, nodded over the 
hero*s amorous eyes. 

Ptfrhaps I should give yon a tolerably just 
idea of the garb in which the royal Edward 
went a wooing, by saying that it was not much 
unlike the costume iu which our stage gene- 
rally dre<3ses its Pages of quality. The stage, 
as it is now ordered, uuder the fash ion- learned 
eye of Mr. Kemblc, is a kind of visible history 
of the fashions, not Only of this country, but 
of the sister kingdoms. Before his time, our 
dramatic Henries and Edwards appeared in 
bag-wigs, swords, and full-bottomed coats. 
Macbeth addressed his warlike Scuts, in the 
.dress of a rotcaroui. Cato, in the costume of 
St James's, harangued ihe'senate of Rome : 
and Curiolanns, in a suit of velvet and blue 
satin, marched at the head of an army of 
barbarians to attack his native and ungrateful 
city! Admirable must have b:en the acting 
which could have put to silence the ridiculous 
ideas of such absurd association; and admirable 
it was. Nature i>poke in the voice aud action of 



Garrick. We lost the habit of the actor, and 
even the actor himself, in the personification 
of the character; aud nought was present to 
ns h%i\ Macbethy Hamlet^ or Lear, Great as 
Mr. Kemble is, yet it is not the greatcess of 
nature; it is not the sublime mountain we 
look upon, but a fabr.c reared by art; a struc* 
ture tike the pyramids of Egypt. 

In the reigns of Edward the Fourth and his 
immediate successor, a heavier embroidery and 
brocade was assumed than that adopted by 
the ladies in the preceding century. The 
under garment swelled out gradually from the , 
bottom of the waist to the lowest hem of the 
petticoat, in the formof a bell. It was usually 
stiffened ivith buckram or whalebone; acd 
over it was spread the velvet, silk, or latiii 
coat of many colours. This coat displayed 
the chief grandeur of the dress. It was often 
composed of cloth of gold, curiously wrought 
in silks and jewellery, and from it behind de- 
volved the floating tenglh of train, fringed and 
bordered with netting work and splendid 
tassels. The front of the superb petticoat 
was often clasped with precious stones, even 
from the girdle to the toe. There the little 
foot, surmounted on a huge high heel, pre- 
sented itself, cased in embroidery, and spark- 
ling like a pretty star beneath i^ cload of 
garments. The lovely wearer's head was 
adorned with a coiffure of pearls, covering the 
whole tete, so as to entirely exclude the least 
appearance of hair ; and the pearls of the cap 
doming quite fortvard^ aud round the pretty 
face, eveYi to the tip ' of the chin, the body^s 
visage had the effect of a picture set in pearls. 
Over all that, matrons generally wore a pro- 
digious ample and long veil, usually of Cyprus- 
gause, sometimes plaia, and of one colour, 
and at other times wrought with go!d. It 
stood over the head, stiffcued a little with 
wire, and then being clasped under the chin 
with a costly brooch, devolved down the 
shoulders, and over the figure, like a light 
mist playing round the whole form, shading, 
but not obscuring it. 

In my next I will give yon the detail «f 
Anne Bullen*s wedding rojbes, and meanwhile 
shall subscribe myself my Urania's faithfal 

Paris. 
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MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 

INCLUDING VARIETIES, CRITICAL, LITERARY, AND HISTORICAL. 



FINE ARTS. ^ 
«Thb Exhibition oi* the Royal Aca- 
'DEMY. — Amongat the PorlraiU, the most dis- 
tiaguifihed and meritorioua, for all the oombi- 
iiationt of excellence of which Portrait paint- 
ing is capable, is that of the Lprd Chancellor^ 
by Owen. The likeness is admirable; the 
character of the man is finely expressed } he is 
shewn in the dignity which belongs both to 
kis situation and his talents. It Is tbe excel- 
lence of a portrait painter to unite, with the 
resemblance of the man, those external traits 
of charader which are always stampt on every 
human face, and which serve to distinguish ap 
individual Trom h:s fi l!ow mortals. Owen has 
much of this merit; he unites.fidelity, nature, 
and character, with au execution as forcible ai 
ever portrait painter possessed ; he is, in short, 
the decided head of his art. 

Lawreuce*8 Portraits are very good ; but we 
have seen him to more advantage. His Cato 
13 a good likeness of Kemble, bat a wf-etched 
character of itself. It is without any tbiag of 
grandeur or elegance; there is nothing extra 
viam', it isjsvel mrdiocrity. 

What Bcechry has, is very good : his head , 
of the Duke of York, and that of NoJIekins, 
are rery fine. Dawes has a good portrait of 
Mrs. Hope: these are all we remerobfr. Upon 
the whole, the Exhibition ^s creditnble to the 
British .'chool ; but there is one picture which 
deserves a distinct mention; we mean the 
Country Auction^ by Bird. This artist, as our 
readers well know, is of the school of Wilkie, 
who, hims* If, isof the school of Tea iers, though 
he far<'xcells his original in the* imagination 
and moral effect of hiR pictures. V^ith respect 
to his Country Auction^ the whole groape is 
singularly characteristic and expressive; the 
parties are well selected, and the scenery is 
uncommonly well adapted to the occasion; 
vpon the whole, it is a work which does him 
infinite credit, and maintains him in the por.t 
which he hos gained. — W^ilkie has some 
sketches in the present Exhibition, but we 
shall examine his pictures on another occa- 
sion. 



INSTALLATION 

or THE KMIGHTS COMPANIONS OF THE MOST 
HONOVRABLE ORDER OF TUB BATH. 

The Knigbt!^ Elect, dressed in thcirsurcoats, 
mantles, and spurs, assembled in the Prince's 
Chamber, in the House of Lords, each attended 
by three Esquires, at te|^ o'clock iu the fore- 
noon of Monday, June i, where they were met 
by the Knights Companions at ha'f-past ten^ 
and likewise the Dean and Prebendaries io 
their respective Mantles of the Order. Thence 
they proceeded to Westminster Abbey, and 
entering at the south. east door, passed do^n 
the South aisle; then turning through the last 
arch next the great West door, .they crossed 
the middle aisle, and so proceeded up the North 
side aisle to tbe great Transept of the Abbey, 
and from therce tw King Henry the Vllth's 
Chapel, in the following order-: — 
Six men iu scarfW, uncnverod, preceding tbe procession. 
Drums of hit Majesty t Household. 
The Dmin Major. 
Kettle drums and trumpets. 
The Serjeant Trumpeter with his mace.. 
Twelve men of t be Cliurch of "Westminster, two and two 
in their j^owns, with the Bdgesof the Order. 
Tbe Messeng'er of the Order in hissurcoat 
The Esquires of the 'Knights Elect three, their caps in 

their hands. 
The Esquues of the Knights Companions, their caps in 

their hands. 
Prebendaries of the Church of Wretminster, two aiyl two. 

The Sub Dean, carryiug the Bible in his tight hand. 

Officers of Arou according to the.r rank, in their tabards; 

vix. 

Pursuivants, 

Heralds, 

Provincial Kings. 

Knights Elsct, two and two. carrying their hats and 

feathers in their bands.* 

The KnigbU Companions, in the full habit of the Order, 

two and two, wtth then- bats and feathers in their hands. 

Gentlemen Usbfr— Register— Secretary. 

Bath King ^f Arms— Garter— Geneslogi»t 

The Dean of We»tminster, Dean of the Order, carrying ia 

his right hand the form oi the Oath of Admonition. 

His Royal Highhe»s the Duke of York. First and princi* 

pal Knight Companioa, as Great Master, covered. 

Twelve Yeomen of the Guaids closed the Procession. 

The drums, kettle-drums, .apd trmnpets, 
when they came to the gate of the Chapel, 
divided to the right and left, and formed a paa- 

* Tbe Proxies walked in the places of their respective 
Knights, wearing tbesarroat and git With tbe swoitl of 
the Order: tbey carried the mantle on ttteir right vra 
They had no spurs, nor the hat and feather, hut walked 
with a hat in their balds. 
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■ag^e on the oatside of the Chapel. The Alms 
Men then entered the Chapel, and naadea^ joint 
reverence to the Altar, and, turning? about, 
made a joint reverence to the Sovereign's Stall; 
then turned aad passed six on each side of 
King Henry the Vllth's T6mb, and retired into 
the recesses of the windows beyond it. The 
Messenger then entered the Chapel, made tb6 
like reverencen, and stood at the lower end of 
the Knights' Stalls. When all the EaquirM 
had entered the Chapel, they joiolly made the 
like reverences, and placed themselves before 
their proper seats. The Officers of Arms madf 
the like reverences together, and placed them- 
selves before their forms under the Prince's 
Stall.'^[Here the band of music began to 
play.] — ^The Proxies and the Knights Elect, 
on entering the Chapel, made their double 
reverences together, and stood on the area, 
under their respective kannerj. The Knights 
Companions, on entering the Chapel, made 
the like double reverences, and stood under 
their respective banners. Then began the 
Anthem composed for the occasion.— The 
Anthem being ended, Bath King of Arm« 
made his double reverences to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, who thereupon ascend- 
ed into his Stall, and sat down covered. Bath 
thea bowed to the two next Knights Compa- 
nions, who in the same nunner made tteir 
double reverences, ascended into their Stalls, 
repeated their reverencea, and sat down covered 
In the same manner all the other Knights 
Compai^iuns took their Stalls, except the two 
junior Knights, who remained under their 
banners to offer the achievements of the de- 
ceased Knights. The Knights who were to 
be installed likewise continued on the area, 
under their banners. Then the two Provincial 
Kings of Arms, made the usual reverences, 
repaired to Bath, who took up the banner 
of the late Lord Living;ou and that of the 
Earl of Macartney, the two senior decea<icd 
Knights, and bowed to the two junior Knights 
Companions, who came forward, made thei> 
double reverences, received the banners fom 
Bath, and, being preceded by the t^o Provii.. 
cial Kings of Arms, carriid^ tbem with the 
points forward to the altar, where with on* 
reverence they delivered them to the Preben- 
daries, and then, with like reverences, returned 



to Bath ; the organ and other instruments ac- 
companied this part of the rerrmony with 
solemn music, vix. The Dead March in SauL 
The banners of all the dtceaned Kn^gbt9 were 
offered in the like manner by the two junior 
Knights Companions, the mu~ic accompanied 
tiironghcut, which being done, they aacendcd 
into their Stalls^ making the usual reverences, 
and sat down coveivd. Then Bath bowed to 
the Knights Elect iu their order, seniors first, 
who thereupon (each with his Comp^nicn) 
came forward to tht middle of the Choir, and, 
making t^e usual reverences together, aiceoded 
to their Stalls, and stood therein, holding 
their hats and feathers in their hands. Then 
Bath laid the Book of the Statutes and the 
Gieat Collar of the Ord/ r on a cushisir, having 
on bis left band the Utiber ; and, being follow, 
ed by the Dean of Westminster, he proceeded 
to the middle of the Choir, where they all 
made reverences together. Then bis Royal 
H ghness the Duke of York, as Great Master, 
descended from his Stall with ''the usual reve^ 
rences, and being attende i by the D^an, pro- 
ceeded to the Stall of the senior Kuight Elect ; 
on which Bath preseufed the Book of ibe Sta- 
tutes of the Order to the Great Mas^ter, who 
delivered it to the Knight Elect, and tbe Dean 
adnninistfred the oath to hino, Btth holding 
the book; then the Coliar was deliver^d'to the 
Great Master, whoinvi^ted the KmghtK there- 
with; and, lastly, the Great Master put the 
hat and feathers on the head of the Knight 
Elect, %Qd placed him iu his s'-at, who there- 
upon rising up, made his double reverences ; 
then the Great Master, having given him the 
accolade returned with Bitb, the U^ her, and 
the Dean, to the middle of the Choir, and tie 
Knight sat down. The Great Master thea 
proceeded in the same form to install the 
other Kni|(hts. The Proxies were inst lied ia 
the like manner, except invest iug with the Col- 
1 r, and putting on the hat and feathers All 
the Knights being installed, the Gr«:at Master 
returned to his atall, where, making his reve- 
rences, he sat down, the Deau was con<liicted 
to the Altar by the Usher, thf Sanctus b^i^g 
sung at the same time ; the Officers returned 
to their scats, and Divine Service began with 
Te Deuniy composed by Dr. Purcell, And per- 
formed by the Organist and Choir of West- 
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minster, dnring which tbi: Koights |»laf ed their 
kati and fteth^rs on the co»bions before tbcin. 
Diviae Service being ended, the Knights put 
on their bats and feather*, the Pruxiet remain- 
ing uncoyered, and Bath summoned tbeui, a« 
before, under their banners ; and the Compa- 
nioiM and Proxies installed, attended by Bath 
and an Officer of Arms, to be conducted se- 
Terally, or with their Companions, to the Altar, 
M at the first offering, where each Knight 
stand iog, and drawing his sword, offered it to 
tbs Dean, who received it, and laid it on the 
Altar. The Knight then redeemed it of the 
Dean, who restored it with the proper adm«- 
ttitions. The Knights and Proxies being all 
iererally reconducted to the places under their 
respective banners, and HsndePs Coronation 
Anthem, God *ave the King, being sung, the 
f eremony concluded. A proces»ion was made 



back to. the Piince*s Chamber in the same 
order it came from thence, except that the 
Prebendaries had reiired^to the Jeiusalem 
Chamber from the Abbey door, and tbc Es- 
quires and Officer of Arms, and Odicers of 
the Order, when they c<ime out of the Church, 
were alUwed to be covered. Within the door 
of the Abbey the King*s Master Cook made 
the admonition to each Companion, and at the 
door of the Prince'* Chamber a person ipas ap- 
pointed by Bath King of Arms to receive the 
mantles Ciom the Proxies. The following are 
the words of the admonition of the King's 
Cook, which he addretsed to each of tht 
Knights of the Bath at the UsUllation :— << Sir 
Knight, the great oath that you have taken, if 
you keep, will be great honour to you : hot, if 
you break it, I have power, by virtue of my 
office, to back the spurs from off your heels.** 



THE ORDER OP THE 

The Names of the Kni^rbU installed 



STALLS, 

are mtrked thus (*) 



) THE SOVEREIGN. 



3 Sir Rolxrrt Ganuiog. 



ViKauDt Howe. 



Earl of St Vioceut. 



The Entr^uce 

int* 

Kin;(Heary 

Vllth's Chapel. 



ViscoHnt Bridport. 



R. H. Sir Wm. Mrdowi 



Lord Wbitwmtb. 



Sir Thoinsa Trigge. 



V» Sir Joiin Fraacb Cradock. 
27' 



R H Sir John BWarfCD 



Sir Alurfd Clailie 



Sir Thomas Giavi a. 



Sir James Snnaicz. 



*R H. Sir Arthur P^fct. 



Earl Lodlnw. 



Earl of Norlkeek. 



'HoQ. Sir Alex. F. CoebrsDr. 



Sir l>hilip Francis. 



31 
33 
35 
37 
30 
41 
431' Hon Sir Thomas CockratK 



Viscoant Strangfard. 



iir David ISaird. 



:Sir Brent Spencer. 



His R H. the 0uke of York. % 



Lord De Blaquieie. 



Earl of Mftlmeshury. 



11. U. Sir George Youge. 



L/>rd HenSey. 



Sir Robert Aberciomby. 



45>'Sir Wm Carr Beretford. 



47rSii Kowlaod Uiil 



49 'R. H. Sir limy We '.Vey 



The Altar. 



liord Ktfitfa. 



R. H. Sir Joscpb Baaiit. 



Sir Joba Coipoys. 



Lord Hutcbinkott. 



Sir John T. Duckwortb. 



iit Eyre Coo'.e. 



R U Sir David Duudas. 



14 



'Earl vf WeltingtM. 



'^iirSamQrl Hjo4. 



:30 



'Sir Richard Jobn S'-rachsn- 32 



34 



'Sir Jnhu Stuart. 



Sir George Hitaro Bm^Ivw. 3S 



8ir Ricbaid Gobdwin Keau. 



Hon. Sir John Hope. 



Sit George Beckwith. 



Sir John Cuape Sherbroke. 



Sir TbuBU Graliam. 



Sir Samuel Ancbmoty. 
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AIaXIXS AMD RrflectioN8«^By Dr. 
JoRTIN. 

The man who is not inteliigible is not in- 
telligent. You may depend upon this, at upon 
a rule which vitl uerer deceire you. 

It may be said as truly of a koave aa of an 
honest man, that his word is as good as his 
oath. 

The eighteenth century hath been in onr 
country an age of public charities: but one 
charity is still wanting; and that is, aa Hot- 
pital for Scholars. 

Great abilities and a fawning temper seldom 
meet together ^ and ihey who deterwe faTOurs 
are not made to beg favours. 

* Flatterers are as mean and sordid, as they 
are jDiscJiievous and odious. To them might 
be applied the Levitical Law : Every creeping 
iking is unclean^ and shall be an abomination. 

Yon mutt give the wall to a king and to a 
bUnd man. 

By examining the tongue of the patient phy- 
sicians find out the diseases of the body, and 
philosophers the diseases of the mind. 

Glareanus, being asked how he lived, re- 
plied, ** I live like a noblemm : I eat, and 
drink, and urn in debt.** • 

If there were no God, we should have a cruel 
stepmother, called Nature. 

There is a pleasure in rcceiviog favours from | 
great men, when they are bestowed in a polite 
and generous manner; there is also a pleasure 
in passing through this world without any 
obligations to them ; and this pleasure a men 
may enjoy without being envied for it. 

Somebody said to a learned simpleton, 
«* The Lord double your learning, and then- 
yon will be twice the fool you are now.** 

There is no great harm in Battering dedica- 
tions; because they always expose the writer, 
and never impose upcn the reader. 

The study of the Belles Lettres is a poor 
occupation, if they are to be confined to a 
knowledge of languages and of antiqoities, and 
not employed to the service of religion and 
other sciences. To what purpose dolh a man 
fill his head with Latin and Greek word?, with 
prose and verse, with histories, opinions, and 
customs, if it doth not cootribnte to make 
him more rational, more prudent, more civil, 



more virtnous, and religious ? Such occupa- 
tions are to be considered sti introductory and 
ornamental, and serviceable to studies of 
higher importance; such as philosophy, law, 
ethics, politics, and divinity. To abandcn 
these sciences in order to support philology, is 
like bnmiug a city to save the gates. . 

The true art of religious conversation is ta 
introduce it without any seeming design,— >i 
obliquely, and indirectly. 

Beasts that are surly and malicious lava 
solitude. It were to be wished that men wh« 
resemble them in temper, had the same incli- 
nation for retirement. 

The wise may learn from the ignorant ; and 
an ass once instructed a Prophet. 

An honest and sensible man is placed in a 
middle si ation, in circumstances rather scanty 
than abounding. He hath alt the necessaries, 
bnt none ofthe superfluities of life; and these 
necessaries he acquires by his prudence, his 
studies, and his industry. If he seeks to better 
bis income, it is by such methods as hurt 
neither his conscience nor his constitution. 
He hath friends and acquaintances of bis own 
rank ; he receives good offices from them, and 
be returns the same. As he hath his occu- 
pations, he hath his diversions also, and par- 
takes of the simple, frugal, obvioov, innocent, 
and cheerful amusements of life. By a sod- 
den turn of things, he grows great in the 
chnrch or in the State. Now his fortune is 
made; and he says to himse'f, " The days of 
sc-;rcity arc past ; the days of plenty are come ; 
and happiness is come along with tliem.^'-r 
Mistaken man ! it is no such thing. He never 
more enjoys one happy day, compared with 
those which once shone upon him. He dis- 
^cards his old companions, or treats them with 
cold, distant, and proud civi!i!y. Fiicndship, 
free and open couversation, ratri/ul iuquiry, 
sincerity, contentment, and the plain and un- 
adulterated pleasures of life, are no more; 
they departed from him along with his poverty. 
New connexions, new prospects, new desires, 
and new cares take place, and engross so 
much of his time and of his thoughts, that 
he neither improves his heart nor his nnder- 
standing. He lives ambitions, and restless ; 
and he dies— AtcA. 
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' Early Navigators. — Amgrim Jonas 
tellt ut, that when Flok, a famous Norwegian 
Bavigator, was going to set ont from Shetland 
for Iceland, then called Gardarlsbokn, he took 
on board sime crows, because the mariner^s 
compass was net yet in use. When he though' 
he had made a considerable part of his way, 
be threw up one of his crows, wbicb, seeing 
laud astern, flew to it ; whence Flok, conclud 
ing that he was nearer to Shetland (perhaps 
rather Faroe) than any other land, kept on his 
course for some time, and then sent out another 
crow, which, seeing no land at all, returned 
to the VI ssel. At last, having run the greatest 
part of his way, another crow was sent out by 
him, which, seeing laud a head, immediately 
fiew for it ; and Folk, following bis guide, fell 
id with the east end of the island- Such was 
the simple mode of steering their course, prac- 
tised by those bold navigators of the stormy 
ocean. The ancient natives of Taprobane 
(Ceylon) used (be same expedient when skim- 
ming along the tranquil surface of the Indian 
' Ocean. 

Matrimony. — \ hint to young femalea 
bow to exercise their judgment when called 
upon to delermine on the important subject of 
matrimony. — An old geotlemau chatting with 
bis daughter on the subject of matrimony, 
informed her he had received application from 
three suitors of different description!', for leave 
to pay their addresses in order to obtain her 
bsKd. The 6rst was old, rich, inclined to 
jealousy, and rather troublesome, but enabled 
to support an alluring equipage. The second 
was neither handsome nur ugly, nor rich nor 
poor, nor too iodiflfercnt, but civil, attentive, 
and agreeable. Tli^ third was young and 
handsome, rather poor, but excessively fond,4 
tender, and sympathising. The young lady 
thanked her honourable sire for. bis judicious 
discrimination, and decidedly preferred the 
character of the second gentleman ; who was 
introduced accordingly, and upon acqoain* 
tanct-, they became mutually enamoured. 

Curious Bill.— An itinerant »how.man, 
•ome years ago, stuck up the ful lowing bill on 
bis booth at B^rtboUmew fair, by which means 
ke callected a considerable sum of money : — 
** To be teen here, without loss of tine, for 



ixpence only, a most wonderfal prophet; who 
is not the wandering Jew, nor the son of Noah, 
nor an old Levite, nor St. John, as some people 
think; for, before they were, be was. The 
ho'y Scriptures frequently make mention of 
him ; he is no impostor, for he knew net hit 
pareAts, nor did he ever suck bis mother** 
breast. His beard is as red as vermilion ; be 
goes bare-footed like a grey friar ; and be weart 
no hat. His coat is neither dyed, knit, woven, 
nor spun ; it is neither silk, hair, linen, nor 
woollen, yet it is of avery flneand beautilol 
colour. He driuka no wine or beer, hot pure 
water only ; his diet is modcfste; he takes no 
money if any is offered to him* be careth not 
for the pomp and vanity of this wicked worl J, 
for he bad rather dwell in a barn than ii^a 
King's palace; he walks with neither stick, 
$ta(r, nor sword, yet he marcbeth boldly on in 
<he /ace of his enemy, and can, if he pleases, 
encounter the strongest man; he it often 
abused by wicked men, yet he taketh it pa- 
tiently. He lets all men aloue with tbeir re- 
ligion, though Protestants are his greatest 
enemies, and the Papists use him kindly.— 
There are some persons now. in town who have 
been in company with him, and ar^ ready to 
make oath of the same. He is an exeellent 
pattern for all mankind, for he is always on 
the watch. Men of all nations understand his 
language. He calleth upon men, declaring 
that the day of the Lord is at hand, and the 
doors and windows fly open as he prophesies. 
Poor -women have reason to rejoice that such 
a prophet is come into ths world, to set before 
theif sottish husbands a pattern of sobriety. 
Both men and women who follow bis example 
live to a great age. He was with Noah in the 
ark, and with Christ when he was crucified. 
He is neither \yhig nor Tory, confermist nor 
nonconformist, and yet be <loes not deny the 
articles of the Christian faith, ceither doth he 
hold with any of them. His voice is shrill and 
powerful, ao4 he once preached a sermon that 
convinced a very good man of his sins, and 
drew tears from his eyes. People flock daily 
to see him, and are so fully 8atis6e 1 that he 
is not an impostor, that they send their friends 
and relations, that they may also view bim be- 
fore be returni to bis own country.* . 
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WORKS /y THE PRESS, ^ 

The Rer.T. Raffles if prepaj-in^ for the press, 
in an ootaro yolame, Memoirs of the Life and 
Miaistry of the late Rer. T. Spencer, of Lirer- 
pool; includia; occasional extracts from bis 
papers, &c. 

Henry Meredith, Esq. Qorernor of Winnebab 
Fort, will shortly publish an Account of the Gold 
Coast of Africa, an4 of the Manners, kc. of the 
Natifes. 

The Rer. James Hall has in the press, in two 
▼olomes, Remarks on Ireland, particularly the 
interior and least known parts, during a late tour 
throng that country. I 

The Rer. Charles Latrobe tntends to publish 
Letters on the Nicobar Islands, written to the 
Editor by L. G. Hoensel, seren years a Mis- 
sionary of the United Brethren at that station. 

Mr. Jackson is printing at Oxford a Grammar 
of the iEolo-Doric, or modern Greek Tongue, 
Tulgarly called the Romaic j in which the pecu- 
liarities of the .£olo- Doric will be traced to the 
respective dialects of which the modern Greek 
is composed. 

Mr. John Brady will shortly publish a eom- 
pcndious Analysis of the Calendar -, illustrated 
by ecclesiastical, historical, and classical anec- 
dotes. 



Mr. B. Smart is preparing' for the press a 
small School Book, by which tei^Bhers will be 
enabled to prevent or remove all defects of utter- 
ance, and train young persons, systematically to 
a distinct, forcible, and polite pronunciation. 

Mr. Henry Mill is preparing a Genealogical 
Account of the Barclays of Urie, for upwards of . 
seven hundred years ; including Memoirs of Col. 
De Barclay, and his son Robert Barclay, author 
of the Apology, with Letters that paued between 
him and the Duke of York, afterwards James IL 
and other distinguished characters. 

The Rer. Alexander Smith, of Keith Hall, has 
in the press, a translation of Micl^aelis^s cele- 
hvated work on the Mosaic Law, in two pnrU, 
the first of which will soon appear. 

Mr. Stephens is preparing a Life of the late 
John Home Tooke, with whom he lived in con- 
siderabe intimacy for many years, and has been 
furnished with several important documents hj 
his executrix. 

Mr. Ogle, of Edinburgh, intends to publish 
an additional Volume of TroilKs Works, from 
his manuscripts, left in the hands of an EvangelU 
cal Minister. 

Lucien Bonapartc*s Poem of Cluirlemagne has 
been published on the Continent under a feigned 



INCIDENTS 

OCCURRING IN AND NEAR LONDON, INTERESTING MARRIAGES, &c. 



Horrid Attempt at Assa&sinatiok.— 
The following are the particulars of this case, 
according to depositions taken before Mr. Co- 
Bant, of Marlborough-street Police Oftce, on 
Saturday evening, May 30, the day on which it 
happened :— Mr. Burrows, a hay salesman, re- 
siding at Appleton, was suddenly attacked in his 
chaise, near his residence, by «^— Bowler, a 
neighbouring farmer, who discharged a blunder- 
buss at him, and lodged the contents (sings) ita 
his neck and body. The following testimony of 
a blacksmith at Appleton, gives the whole case. 
The assassin, who is a man seventy years of 
age, called at the smithes shop, on horseback, at 
five o^cIock on Siiturday morning, accompanied 
liy his grandson, and produced a l^lunderbuss, 
'which he asked leave to make the lock secure to 
go off, as he wanted to shoot a mad dog. After 
be bad done something to the lock, be left it io 

Ne. XXXJIL V9L y^W. 8. 



the shop, having described it as being toadcd, 
and walked by the side of the canal, whilst hb 
grandson led his horse about the road. The canal 
path commanded a view of Burrows's resideaccy . 
and after walking there nearly two hours, be 
returned te the smithes shop, when Burrows waa 
approaching it, and having taken up the blunder- 
buss, he met him and presented it, when Bur- 
rows called out, *VFor God's sake doa*t shoot 
me,*^ and inclining his head upon bis legs. The 
assassin, however, pulled the trigger, and Bur- 
row's fell, when the former mounted his horse,/ 
rode off, and was not secured, on that day. The 
situation of the wounded man is very precari- 
ous ; four slugs have been extracted from his neck 
and head, but there are others in the body, one 
of which is supposed to have lodged near the 
blade bone. There are favourable symptoms, and 
•one hopes arc entertained that bis life Will be 
Tl 
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Btved. The cause of this diabolical act is said to . 
have arisen from some family jealousies. The 
parlies had a litigation a short time since, when 
high words arose, but they had since 4>een ap- 
parent good friends.— Bowler has since been ap- 
prehended at his own house. It appears he rode 
bis horse on the day of the attempted assassina- 
tion to" Weddesdon, five miles from Aylesbury, 
where he arr'rved at three b^clock in the aft<5rnoon, 
and remained till six t^e next morning, ^e gave 
a man of the name of GriflSths a one pound note 
to take bis^iorse back to Harrow. Foyand Craig, 
OflBcers of Marlborough-street, traced him from 
public-house to public-house, between the two 
turnpike roads, for several days, and they at 
length followed him back to Prince Risborough, 
the place of his birth, where he had stated his 
case to a female relation, in whose house he in- 
tended to sleep that night. The woman, how- 
ever, had hinted the matter to some neighbour, 
and the'villagers turued out, men, women, and 
children, and scoured the woods in rain. The 
Officers returned, after an unsuccessful pursuit, 
and toon afterwards an express arrived that 
Bowler had returned to his own house, where be 
^raa taken by hi» ueigbbours. The officers 
brought bim to London, and he underwent an 
examination before Mr. Conant. He con- 
fessed discharging the blunderbuss at Mr. Bur- 
rows, but said he was mad at the time; aiid to 
Strengthen bis assertion, he asked if a man in his 
tenses would* do such a thing, to be obliged 
afterwards to lie about in the fields, and to drink 
ditch water. He pretsed strongly to be ad- 
mitted to bail, and offered £10,000 deposit to be 
allowed to return home. He was committed to 
CierkeDwell prison. It appeart he has been 
acting the part of a madman in New Prison, his 
cr>ndnct having been to violently obstreperous as 
io caute a removal from the room where he was 
first confined, to another part of the prison, where 
coercion hat been retorted to at neceisary to re- 
strain hit violf nee. . 

Strange Occurrence.— Tuesday morning, 
Jane 2, a little before eight o^clock, a man of a 
very genteel appearance, dressed in black silk 
stockings, black small clothes, marcella waist- 
coat, aad dressing-gown, a white night-cap on 
his head, and carrying a small poker on hit left 
arm, walked throngii St. James's Park, his nn- 
^niBOB appearance attracted a number of people 



to follow him. He proceeded to York House, and 
knocked at the door ; the portei* observing his 
very strange appearance, did not open the door ; 
however, he repeated his knocks with a degree of 
consequence, which induced the porter to open 
the door. He then presented a letter for the 
Duke of York, observing, that it was upon State 
affairs, and it must be given him directly. The 
porter told him it was impossible to deliver the 
letter to his Royal Highness immediately, but be 
shoujd ha veil very (ihortly,witb which he appeared 
satisfied, observing the contents was of the utmesl 
concern for the Duke to know, and said be should 
call again at about tep o'clock. He then left 
York House, and proceeded along the Park. 

Child Murder. — An adjourned Coroner*s 
Inquest sat at a public- house in Pall-Mall, on 
Wednesday morning, May 27, on the view of the 
body of a newly born infant child. It was stated 
in evidence, that the mother of the infant was 
cook in a gentleman^s fiimily in Pall-Mall, and 
her pregnancy was a secret to all but anodier 
maid-servant. The mother delivered herself 
secretly in the privy on the preceding Monday, 
and on the other servant hearing an infisnt cry, 
she ran into t\ie yard and inquired what vas the 
matter. .The unnatural mother had put the in- 
fant down the privy, but it did not admit of 
secreting it ; and she next deposited it in the 
dust-hole. The other servant followed her thither 
with a candle, which the mother put out, and 
whilst the former ran up stairs to give an alarm, 
she lastly concealed the inftint in the coal-hole, 
where it was found much bruised, and it sur- 
vived only a few hours. The Jury adjourned 
to get farther professional evidence as to the 
cause of death : andafWr Mr. Morns, • surgeon, 
had been examined, they returned a verdicts- 
Killing and Slaying.— The mother was conveyed 
to St Jameses Workhouse. 

Attempted Suicide.— A respectable young 
woman, the daughter of industrious trades- 
people, in Mary-le- Bone-lane, who was nursery, 
maid in a family in Alpha-road, Mary-le-bone, 
lately threw herself from a second floor buck 
window into a paved yard; but miraculous- 
ly without fracturing a bone. After reco- 
vering from the sudden effects of the fall, she . 
attempted to cut her throat. The motive which 
induced the rash attempt is not known. The 
jroun^Voman is restored to her relations. 
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PROVINCIALS, 

INCLUDING REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, DEATHS AND MARRUGES, Stc. 
IN THE SEVERAL COUNTIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



CORNWALL. 
DiiKADFULMuBDER.*-ViriIUaiB Bowden, la- 
boarcr, bos lately been coininitted to BodmiiT 
gaoly charged with the most diabolical murder of 
hit wife.— He lired in a cottage near Redmth : a 
neighbour called at his house on tome butinest, 
and finding him in a state of great confusion, sus- 
pected something undsual bad occurred, when he 
presently found that be was burning the dead 
oorpte of his wife with turf, whom he had pre- 
riously stabbed to death with many wounds ; and 
there can be no doubt but he meant to ha?e con- 
sumed he;* ashes to pre7ettt disiJoTcry. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
FitE IN Plymouth Dock-yard.— At half- 
prfit four on Monday morning, June 6, the 
watchman stationed on BunkerVhill perceived 
smoke issuing from a part of one of the Rope 
Houses, and on going to the spot, the flames 
burst from various partfc of the roof. He in- 
stantly returned to his station, directed the 
loldicr on duty to fire his piece, and rang the 
bell on the station, which was repeated by all 
the Dock-yard bells in succession, by the Salva- 
dor del Mundo, tlie flag-ship in Hanioaze, and 
by all the shipping. The bell at the Dock-yard 
^tes also rang to alarm the people belonging to 
the Dock-yard, who, with their usual alacrity, 
repaired to the scene of action. The boats of the 
men of war were also dispatched full of men to 
^assist in extinguishing the fire, and the whole 
of the military in garrison were also marched into 
the Dock-yard^ the drums having previously 
beat to arms. The flames raged with a violence 
which completely baffled the efibrts of all pre- 
sent to subdue them: the artiians, however, of 
the Dock-yard, with their characteristic activity, 
nved the valuable machinery of the Rope-house, 
by cutting down a partof the but Id i ng at each of its 
ei\^, the middle being irremediably wrapped in 
flames. The scene was singularly «wful. — The 
Rope-house, perhaps the finest and longest in 
Europe, and nearly one thousand two hundred 
feet in length, exhibited at one time, with th^ 
exception of an inconsiderable quantity at each 
end, one tremendous line of flame. The engines 
of the Dock-yard, of the largest hore made, , the 
Gun-wharf engine, of immense size, the engines 
•f the Laboratory, ^. in vaiii played opon the 



devouring element, although there was a p1entt'> 
ful supply of water from a pipe of six inchea 
bore, issuing from the grand reservoir of one- 
thousand three hundred tout. The Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Keith, Admiral Buller, Generals 
Stephens, England, Thomas, and a great numlxr 
of Naval and Military Officers attended.— It is 
but justice to the artificers of the Dock -yard to 
say, that their exertions were never exceeded, and 
that the seamen and soldiers did their doty.—* 
It is consolatory to reflect that the Western Rope- 
house did not take fire, as in it are contained im- 
mense quantities of combustible matter, and par- 
ticularly such a quantity of tar as would have 
threatened destruction to the whole of this mag- 
nificent arsenal. The windows of the latter 
building were several times on fire, but it was 
preserved by the activity of the artificers. 

DERBYSHIRE. 
Daring Rob^jer^.-A most wanton and wick«> 
ed outrage was committed in the night of Thura- 
day, May 7, 00 the property of Mr. John Drink- 
water, a respectable farmer, of Bugtworth, in the 
parish of Glossop. His wife, who occasionally 
acts as a midwife, was called up at midnight, to 
attend a woman who was named to her ; but she 
had no sooner opened the door than she was beset 
by a number of ruffians who presented pistols and 
demanded a hundred pounds of her. .She said 
there was very little money in the house, but what 
there was they might take. Upon this they 
rushed in, having their faces disfigured, and she 
opened to them all the drawers and cupboards^ 
from which they took what they liked, including' 
twenty pounds in money, ten cheeses, twenty 
sheets, blankets, pillow-cases, &c. for six beda^ 
besides all her husband^s and children's clothes. 
The ale and liquors in the cellars they drank or 
spilled in the place, broke pickle and preserve 
pots, scattering and trampling their, contents, 
together with a quantity of butter, cream, and 
other provisions, on the floor. All this time a 
fellow stood over her husband as he lay in bed, 
brandishing a sword, and threat«>ning him with 
instant death if be stirred. The honest man lay 
still, and be had a good reason for so doing, be- 
sides the sword that glittered over his head, for 
under it was a case containing two hhndred 
pounds in money, and the writings of his littlo 
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freehold. These the robbers did not find. When 
they hftd done their urork, one who seemed to be 
theCaptain, called ^o?er their number from I to 
16, and all baring^ answered, they went away, 
carrying with them, or destroy! nj^ property to 
the amount of nearly 150l. Dnringf the robbery 
two ofjht gang kept guard at the door of a small 
cottage adjacent, being the only habitation near 
Mr. Drink water *s. 

HAMPSHIRE. 
Singular Circumstance.— A singular eir- 
cumstance occurred on board the ship Regalia, in 
the harbour of Portsmouth, a short time since.-*- 
The Captain (Palmer) had two apprentices sent 
him from London, by the owners, both of 
whom were regularly bound, and had been on 
board some time. One of them fell overboard in 
the harbour, and was with much difficulty got on 
board the ship ; when the supposed lad proved to 
be a young girl about sixteen years of age ! She 
said s^e had procured a living near London, by 
working in the fields j but disliking^ the employ- 
ment, aud without a character to recommend her 
to any housekeeper's employment, she was in- 
duced to pass herself off as a young lad, wishing 
to go to sea, when she was regularly bound to 
serve as an apprentice to the owners of the 
Regalia. The crew handsomely subscribed to rig 
her out with female clothing, and she Is for the 
present under tlie notice of the Hon. Mrs. Grey. 

KENT. 
Fortunate Discovery. — A short time si nee, 
as William Gray, of Dover, was ripping up an 
old jacket that he had purchased for two sbil- 
ings and sixpence, and had worn two years, he 
discovered under a patch that had been sewn on 
one of the sleeves, two ten pound, two five pound, 
and two one pound Bank of England notes, 
which be of course claimed as his own. 

LANCASHIRE. 
A preacher in a chapel at Middleton a short 
time since, zealous in the oause of salvation, and 
wishing to enforce 'the doctrine he was promul- 
gating, had asked seferal times, "What shall 
we do to be saved?*' when one of bis auditors, 
probably absorbed in worldly thoughts, and the 
recollectioQ of the turnulu which had so lately 



disgraced society and alarmed the peaceable in- 
babitanto of Middleton, roused from bit reverie 
by the repetition, "What shall we do to. be 
saved ?'* called out involontarily, " Send for tbe 
Scotch Greys directly!" 

SURREY. 
Attempt at Murder.— This case happened 
at Ham, on Friday, May 29, <nd the assassin i» 
in custody, and was examined a^ Kiogstos 
on the following day.— He was footman in ft 
gentJeBMu's family at Ham, and tbe object of 
his rancour was the Ladies* maid in the same 
family. Tbe ikiter had some friends from Lon- 
don call on her on Friday, and she accompaoi«d 
them to Ham Fair,where she is said to have taken 
the arm of one of the company. The asssasin' 
had previously given her to understand he would 
shoot her if she took the arm of any man, and ob 
her entering the house, he verified his threat, by 
discharging a pistol at her loaded with slug*.— 
The young woman received the charge id her 
arm, but her head and side have also received 
injury. She is expected to survive. Tbe asnisia 
is lodged in Kingston g&ol. 

MARRIED. 
Mr. Thomas Simpson, of H igh-strcct. Borough, 
to Miss Paine, daughter-in-law of John Haddock, 
Esq. banker, Cateaton-street. 

Lately, at Gainsborou&h, Mr. Ridge to Mrs. 
Brown, widow, both of Morton.— TLeir united 
ages amount to 161 years. 

DIED. 

At his house atVauxhall, Wm. H. Faulkner, 
Commander in the Koval Navy, sdn of the Ad- 
miral of that name, and brother to the brave Capt. 
Faulkner, who fell in the moment of rictonr, 
while lashing his ship to the French frigate La 
Piq^ie.— Tlie gallant Commander, whose death 
we now record, was universally beloved »n the 
service, where his merit has been ofifen tried ; in 
him centered the expert seamen, blended with 
that of the elegant classic scholar and accomplish- 
ed gentleman. His wife has to deplore the loss 
of a truly excellent husband, and his country of 
a faithful defender. 

Lately, in France, Sonnini, the celebrated 
traveller. 

Lately, Sir Francis Molyneox, Gentleman 
Usher of the BKick Rod, and Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt has been appointed to that Office by 
the Lord Chambjerlain (the Marquis of Hert- 
ford.) 

At Harnam, |iear Salisbnryy ftged 100, Mrs. 
Sanger. 
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Curions Show Bill, ib. 

INCIDENTS NEAR LONDON. 
State of his Mojesty^s Health, 51, 108 
Trial of Mr. Walsh, 51 
^ Murders at Radclitfe Highway, 52, 109 
Daring oitrage, and attempt at Murder, 54 
Threatening Letters— Stolen Goods, lug 
Apprehension and Trial of Gawler, Kip, S90 
Marriage of Mr. Wellesley Pole and Miss Tilney 
Long, i()4 



Breach of Trust, and daring Robbery, ifo 
Death of the Dnohess of Gordon, 219 
Hi^hgate Tunnel destroyed— Cruelty, 920 
Suicide— Banishment of ^ron Genmb, ib. 
Extraordinary instance of DepraTity, SSI 
Horrid attempt at AssatsiiitlioB| 329 
Strange Occurrence, 330 
ChildMurder, ib. 
Attempted Suicide, ib. 

PROVINCIALS. 

Horrid Murders, 55, 56, 1 10, 1 1 1 29^ 

Death of the Duke of Buccleqgh, 56 

Robberies, 55, 111, 167, 223, 224 

Unfortunate Accidents at Bristol, HO 

Female Resolution, ib. 

Charge of administering Poison, 166 

Fickleness of Man— Melaocboly Catastrophe, 167 

Brutal attack on a female Senrant, 166 

Sudden death of the Rcr. Mr. Codling, 3S3 

Providential Escape — Swindlers, 224 

Dreadful Murder va Cornwall^ 33 1 

Fire in Plymouth Dock-yard, ib. 

Daring Robbery, ib. 

Singular circumstance of a young Girl, 332 

Fortnnate discovery— Attempt at Mnrder, ib. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 112, 168, 294, 333 



EMBELUSHMENTS IN VOL. V. 



ilo. XXVIII. An original Portrait of the Marchioness of Bnckiuffham. 

An Outline Sketch of Charles^. ^nd President Ricbardot ; by Van Dyk. 

Two whole-length Figures in the Fashions of the Season, coloured. 

An elegant Pattern for Needle- work. 

** To Weep Forbear,'* an original Son^, composed and set to Music by Mrs. Dickons. 

Xfo. XXIX. An original Portrait of Mrs. Siddoas, in the character of the Tragic Muse. 

An Outline Sketch of Christ in the arms of the Virgin Mary, and Cardinal Bettti- 

▼oglio ; by Van Dvk. 
A Sketch of the New Theatre Dmry-Lane, from the Designs of Mr Wyatt. 
Two whole-length Figures in the Fasnions of the Season, coloured. 
An elc^rnnt Pattern for Needlework. 
**. With all my heart 1 Iotc thee,** an original Song, composad a«d set to Mnsicvy 

Dr. Kitch'iner. ^ 

Ho. XXX. An original Portrait of Miu Smith. 

An Ontline Sketch of Francis de Moncade, and a Lady with her Daughter ; by Vta 

Dyk. 
Two whole-length Figures in the Fashions of the Season, coloured. 
An elegant Pattern for Needle- work. 
*< Valor and its reward,** an original Song, composed and set t« Music by Mr. Dibdio. 

Vo. XXXI. An original Portrait of Mrs. Billin|rton, in the character of St. Cecilia. 

An Ontline Sketch of Enens depositing Anchises on the beach, and Charles I. Elector 

Palatine, with his brother Robert; by Van Dyk. 
A whole ana half-length Figures in the i^ashions of the Season, coloured j with variooa 

Parisian Head-dresses.' 
An elegant Pattern for Needle-work. , 

A Duett fur a Soprano and Bass Voice, composed by Dr. Kitchiner. 

No. XXXII. An original Portrait of Mrs. Edwin. 

Outline Sketch of a Portait, and Alexander Scaglia ; by Van Dyk. 

Two whole-length Figure:, la the Fashions of the Season, coloured. 

An elegant Pattern for Nccdlc-work. 

** The Hermit,** an original Song, composed and set to Music by Dr. Kitchiner. 

No. XXXIII. An original Portrait of Mrs. Dickons. 

An Outline Sketch of a Lady with a Fan of Feathers in her hand, and aGentleoMm 

holding his Dao^^hter b^r tbe hand ; by Van Dyk. 
Two whole-length Figures in the Fashions of the Season, coloured. 
An elegant Pattern for Needle-work. 

** Tell roe when and tell me where,** aa original Song, composed tad aettg Music bfv- 
Dr. Kitchiner. 
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